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CONTINUATION  OF  LEGENDARY  GEEECE. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

STATE  OF  SOCIETY  AND  MANNERS  AS  EXHIBITED  IN 
GRECIAN  LEGEND. 

Though  the  particular  persons  and  events  chronicled  in  the 
legendary  poems  of  Greece  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  province  of  real  history,  those  poems  are  nevertheless  full  of 
instruction  as  pictures  of  life  and  manners;  and  the  very  same 
circumstances  which  divest  their  composers  of  all  credibility  as 
historians,  render  them  so  much  the  more  valuable  as  unconscious 
expositors  of  their  own  contemporary  society.  While  professedly 
describing  an  uncertified  past,  their  combinations  are  involuntarily 
borrowed  from  the  surrounding  present.  For  among  communities, 
such  as  those  of  the  primitive  Greeks,  without  books,   , 

JjP  frond  eltv 

without  means  of  extended  travel,  without  acquaint-   poems  of 
ance  with  foreign  languages  and  habits,  the  imagina-   y^JJJJJie 
tion  even  of  highly  gifted  men  was  naturally  enslaved   pictures 
by  the  circumstances  around  them  to  a  far  greater   manners, 
degree  than  in  the  later  days  of  Solon  or  Herodotus  ;   ^ln|hn0 
insomuch  that  the  characters  which  they  conceived    historical 
and  the  scenes  which  they  described  would  for  that 
reason  bear  a  stronger  generic  resemblance  to  the  realities  of 
their  own  time  and  locality.     Nor  was  the  poetry  of  that  age 

2—1 
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addressed  to  lettered  and  critical  authors,  watchful  to  detect 
plagiarism,  sated  with  simple  imagery,  and  requiring  something 
of  novelty  or  peculiarity  in  every  fresh  production.  To  captivate 
their  emotions,  it  was  sufficient  to  depict  with  genius  and  fervour 
the  more  obvious  manifestations  of  human  adventure  or  suffering, 
and  to  idealise  that  type  of  society,  both  private  and  public,  with 
which  the  hearers  around  were  familiar.  Even  in  describing  the 
gods,  where  a  great  degree  of  latitude  and  deviation  might  have 
been  expected,1  we  see  that  Homer  introduces  into  Olympus  the 
passions,  the  caprices,  the  love  of  power  and  patronage,  the 
alternation  of  dignity  and  weakness,  which  animated  the  bosom 
of  an  ordinary  Grecian  chief ;  and  this  tendency,  to  reproduce  in 
substance  the  social  relations  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
would  operate  still  more  powerfully  when  he  had  to  describe 
simply  human  characters — the  chief  and  his  people,  the  warrior 
and  his  comrades,  the  husband,  wife,  father,  and  son — or  the 
imperfect  rudiments  of  judicial  and  administrative  proceeding. 
That  his  narrative  on  all  these  points,  even  with  fictitious 
characters  and  events,  presents  a  close  approximation  to  general 
reality,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt.2  The  necessity  under 
which  he  lay  of  drawing  from  a  store,  then  happily  unexhausted, 
of  personal  experience  and  observation,  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
that  freshness  and  vivacity  of  description  for  which  he  stands 
unrivalled,  and  which  constituted  the  imperishable  charm  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  Grecian 
literature. 

While  therefore  we  renounce  the  idea  of  chronologising  or 
They  are  historicising  the  events  of  Grecian  legend,  we  may 
memorials     turn  them  to  profit  as  valuable  memorials  of  that 

of  the  first  •<.-,.  .   .       „. 

state  of  state  ot  society,  feeling  and  intelligence,  which  must 
society—the  he  to  us  the  starting-point  of  the  history  of  the  people, 
starting-        Of  course  the  legendary  age,  like  all  those  which 

point  of  -i   j    ..     i     -i     .  t  ,     , 

Grecian  succeeded  it,  had  its  antecedent  causes  and  deter- 
hujtory*         mining  conditions;  but  of  these  we  know  nothing, 

1  Kal  tows  deovs  Si  Sia  touto  iriures  Heroes,  there  is  no  material  difference 

(pari  fia<riA.«ve<r0ai,  5>t  koI  avroi,  ot  fj.ev  of  character  recognised  between  one 

en  /cal  vvv,  oi   6"e  to  ipxatoc,   e/3a<rt-  race  of  Greeks  and  another — or  even 

KevovTo.^  'Clo-irtp  Sk  kcu  to.  elSri  iavTols  between    Greeks    and    Trojans.      See 

a.(f>onoiov<riv  ol  aV0pw7roi,  ovtw  kcu  tovs  Helbig,  Die   sittlichen   Zustande   des 

piovs  tSiv  0eS>v  (Aristot.  Politic,  i.  1,  7).  Griechischen  Heldenalters,  part  ii.  p. 

a  In  the  pictures  of   the  Homeric  53. 
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and  we  are  compelled  to  assume  it  as  a  primary  fact  for  the 
purpose  of  following  out  its  subsequent  changes.  To  conceive 
absolute  beginning  or  origin  (as  Niebuhr  has  justly  remarked) 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties  :  we  can  neither  appre- 
hend nor  verify  anything  beyond  progress,  or  development, 
or  decay1 — change  from  one  set  of  circumstances  to  another, 
operated  by  some  definite  combination  of  physical  or  moral  laws. 
In  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  the  legendary  age,  as  the  earliest  in  any 
way  known  to  us,  must  be  taken  as  the  initial  state  from  which 
this  series  of  changes  commences.  We  must  depict  its  prominent 
characteristics  as  well  as  we  can,  and  show — partly  how  it  serves 
to  prepare,  partly  how  it  forms  a  contrast  to  set  off — the  subse- 
quent ages  of  Solon,  of  Perikles,  and  of  Demosthenes. 

1.  The  political  condition,  which  Grecian  legend  everywhere 
presents  to  us,  is  in  its  principal  features  strikingly  different 
from  that  which  had  become  universally  prevalent  among  the 
Greeks  in  the  time   of   the    Peloponn§sian    war.      Historical 
oligarchy,  as  well  as  democracy,  agreed  in  requiring  a  certain 
established    system    of    government,    comprising    these    three 
elements — specialised    functions,   temporary    functionaries,   and 
ultimate  responsibility  (under  some  forms  or  other)  to  the  mass 
of  qualified  citizens — either  a  Senate  or  an  Ecclesia,   comparison 
or  both.     There  were  of  course  many  and  capital   of  legendary 
distinctions  between  one  government  and  another,   historical 
in  respect  to  the  qualification  of  the  citizen,   the   g^rnment 
attributes  and  efficiency  of  the  general  assembly,  the   of  the 
admissibility  to  power,  &c. ;  and  men  might  often  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  these  questions  were  deter- 

1  Niebuhr,    Rbmische    Geschichte,  ware  .  .  .  Dies  ist  der  Geographie  der 

vol.  i.  p.  55,  2nd  ed.     "Erkennt  man  Thiergeschlechter  und  der  Vegetation 

aber,    dass    aller    Ursprung    jenseits  analog:    deren  grosse  Bezirke  durch 

unserer  nnr  Entwickelung  und  Fort-  Gebirge     geschieden      werden      und 

fang   fassenden   Begriffe   liegt ;    und  beschrankte  Meere  einschliessen." 
eschrankt  sich  von  Stufe  auf  Stufe  im        "  When  we  once  recognise,  however, 

Umfang  der  Geschichte  zurtickzugehen,  that  all  absolute  beginning  lies  out  of  the 

so    wird   man  Vblker  eines  Stammes  reach  of  our  mental  conceptions,  which 

(das  heisst,  durch  eigenthiimliche  Art  comprehend  nothing  beyond  development 

undSpracheidentisch)vielfachebenan  and   progress,  and   when  we  attempt 

sich  entgegenliegenden  Kusteiiliindern  nothing  more  than  to  go  back  from  the 

antreffen  .  .  .  ohne  dass  irgend  etwas  later  to  the  earlier  stages  in  the  com- 

die  Voraussetzung  erheischte,  eine  von  pass  of  history,  we  shall  often  find,  on 

diesen  getrennten  Landschaften  sei  die  opposite  coasts  of  the  same  sea,  people 

ursprunglicheHeimathgewesen,vonwo  of   one   stock   (that   is   of   the  same 

ein  Theil  nach  der  andern  gewandert  peculiar  customs  and  language),  with 
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mined  in  their  own  city.  But  in  the  mind  of  every  man,  some 
determining  rule  or  system — something  like  what  in  modern 
times  is  called  a  constitution— was  indispensable  to  any  government 
entitled  to  be  called  legitimate,  or  capable  of  creating  in  the  mind 
of  a  Greek  a  feeling  of  moral  obligation  to  obey  it,  The  function- 
aries who  exercised  authority  under  it  might  be  more  or  less 
competent  or  popular ;  but  his  personal  feelings  towards  them 
were  commonly  lost  in  his  attachment  or  aversion  to  the  general 
system.  If  any  energetic  man  could  by  audacity  or  craft  break 
down  the  constitution  and  render  himself  permanent  ruler 
according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure — even  though  he  might 
govern  well,  he  could  never  inspire  the  people  with  any  sentiment 
of  duty  towards  him.  His  sceptre  was  illegitimate  from  the 
beginning,  and  even  the  taking  of  his  life,  far  from  being 
interdicted  by  that  moral  feeling  which  condemned  the  shedding 
of  blood  in  other  cases,  was  considered  meritorious.  Nor  could  he 
be  mentioned  in  the  language  except  by  a  name1  (rvpawos,  despot) 
which  branded  him  as  an  object  of  mingled  fear  and  dislike. 
If  we  carry  our  eyes  back  from  historical  to  legendary  Greece, 
.we  find  a  picture  the  reverse  of  what  has  been  here 

Government  f_  . 

ofiegendary   sketched.     We  discern  a  government  m  which  there 
is  little  or  no  scheme  or  system, — still  less  any  idea 
of  responsibility  to  the  governed, — but  in  which  the  main-spring 
of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  people  consists  in  their  personal 
feeling  and  reverence  towards  the  chief.    We  remark,  first  and 
foremost,  the  King  ;  next,  a  limited  number  of  subordinate  kings 
or  chiefs ;  afterwards,  the  mass  of  armed  freemen,  husbandmen, 
artisans,  freebooters,  &c;  lowest  of  all,  the  free  labourers  for  hire 
and  the  bought  slaves.     The  King  is  not  distin- 
guished by  any  broad  or  impassable  boundary  from 
the  other  chiefs,  to  each  of  whom  the  title  Basikus  is  applicable  as 

out  being  warranted  in  supposing  that  the  use  of  language  to  speak  of  a  mild 
either  of  these  separate  coasts  was  the  and  well-intentioned  tyrant.  The  word 
primitive  home  from  whence  emigrants  despot  is  the  nearest  approach  which 
crossed  over  to  the  other.  This  is  we  can  make  to  it,  since  it  is  under- 
analogous  to  the  geography  of  animals  stood  to  imply  that  a  man  has  got 
and  plants,  whose  wide  districts  are  more  power  than  he  ought  to  have, 
severed  by  mountains  and  enclose  while  it  does  not  exclude  a  beneficent 
internal  seas."  use  of  such  power  by  some  individuals, 
i  The  Greek  name  rvpawos  cannot  It  is  however  very  inadequate  to 
be  properly  rendered  tyrant ;  for  many  express  the  full  strength  of  Grecian 
of  the  rvpavvoi  by  no  means  deserved  feeling  which  the  original  word  called 
to  be  so  called,  nor  is  it  consistent  with  forth. 
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ATTRIBUTES  AND  POWER  OP  THE  KING. 


well  as  to  himself :  his  supremacy  has  been  inherited  from  his 
ancestors,  and  passes  by  descent,  as  a  general  rule,  to  his  eldest 
son,  having  been  conferred  upon  the  family  as  a  privilege  by  the 
favour  of  Zeus.1  In  war,  he  is  the  leader,  foremost  in  personal 
prowess,  and  directing  all  military  movements ;  in  peace,  he  is  the 
general  protector  of  the  injured  and  oppressed  ;  he  farther  offers 
up  those  public  prayers  and  sacrifices  which  are  intended  to 
obtain  for  the  whole  people  the  favour  of  the  gods.  An  ample 
domain  is  assigned  to  him  as  an  appurtenance  of  his  lofty  position, 
while  the  produce  of  his  fields  and  his  cattle  is  consecrated  in 
part  to  an  abundant,  though  rude,  hospitality.  Moreover,  he 
receives  frequent  presents,  to  avert  his  enmity,  to  concilate  his 
favour,2  or  to  buy  off  his  exactions  ;  and  when  plunder  is  taken 
from  the  enemy,  a  large  previous  share,  comprising  probably  the 


i  The  Phaeakian  king  Alkinous 
(Odyss.  vii.  55—65):  there  are  twelve 
other  Phaeakian  Bao-iArje?,  he  is  him- 
self the  thirteenth  (viii.  391). 

The  chief  men  in  the  Iliad,  and  the 
suitors  of  Penelope  in  the  Odyssey,  are 
called  usually  and  indiscriminately 
both  BacriA.T)es  and  "A^a/cre?  ;  the  latter 
word  however  designates  them  as  men 
of  property  and  masters  of  slaves  (ana- 
logous to  the  subsequent  word 
fiecr7r6Ti)s,  which  word  does  not  occur 
in  Homer,  though  Sea-noiva  is  found  in 
the  Odyssey),  while  the  former  word 
marks  them  as  persons  of  conspicuous 
station  in  the  tribe  (see  Odyss.  i.  393— 
401 ;  xiv.  63).  A  chief  could  only  be 
Bao-iAevs  of  freemen ;  but  he  might  be 
"Aval;  either  of  freemen  or  of  slaves. 

Agamemn&n  and  Menelaus  belong 
to  the  most  kingly  race  (yeVo? 
pa<ri\evTepov:  compare  Tyrtseus,  Fragm. 
ix.  v.  8,  p.  9,  ed.  Schneidewin)  of  the 
Pelopids,  to  whom  the  sceptre  origin- 
ally made  for  Zeus  has  been  given  by 
Hermes  (Hiad,  ii.  101 ;  ix.  160  ;  x.  239) ; 
compare  Odyss.  xv.  539.  The  race  of 
Dardanus  are  the  favourite  offspring  of 
Zeus,  /Stto-iAevTarov  among  the  Trojans 
(Hiad,  xx.  304).  These  races  are  the 
parallels  of  the  kingly  prosapice  called 
Amali,  Asdingi,  Gungingi  and  Lithingi, 
among  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and 
Lombards  (Jornandes,  De  Rebus 
Geticis,  c.  14—22;  Paul  Warnefrid, 
Gest.  Langob.  c.  14—21) ;  and  the 
apviicbv  yeVos  among  the  Chaonian 
Epirots  (Thucyd.  ii.  80). 

2  Odyss.  i.  392;  xi.  184;  xiii.  14; 
xix.  109.— 


0)''  p.ev  yap  ti  kokov  /3a<nAeve|iev.     alxf/a 

re  o£  8a> 
'Atfrveibv  TreAeTai,  Kal  TijU.Tje'(rrepos  avros. 
Iliad,  ix.  154—297  (when  Agamemn6n 
is  promising  seven  townships  to 
Achilles,  as  a  means  of  appeasing  his 
wrath) : — 
'Ei>  6"  avSpes  vaiovcn  iroAvpprjves,  iroAv- 

/3ovTau, 
Ot  K€  <re  SamvT)<ri,  9ebv  a>$,  Ti/wj<rov<ri, 
Koti  <roi  vnb  cndjnTpu  AiTrapas  TeAe'ovo-i 

fle/uuoras. 

See  Hiad,  xii.  812 ;  and  the  reproaches 
of  Thersites  (iL  226)  —  ^acriA^as 
owpo^ayovs  (Hesiod,  Opp.  Di.  38—264). 

The  Roman  kings  had  a  large  T€>evos 
assigned  to  them,—"  agri,  arva,  et 
arbusta  et  pascui  laeti  atque  uberes" 
(Cicero,  De  Republ.  v.  2) :  the  German 
kings  received  presents :  "  Mos  est 
civitatibus  (observes  Tacitus  respect- 
ing the  Germans  whom  he  describes, 
M.  G.  15)  ultro  ac  viritim  conferre 
principibus,  vel  armentorum  vel 
frugum,  quod  pro  honore  acceptum 
etiam  necessitatibus  subvenit ". 

The  revenue  of  the  Persian  kings 
before  Darius  consisted  only  of  what 
were  called  Sdpa  or  presents  (Herod, 
iii.  89):  Darius  first  introduced  both 
the  name  of  tribute  and  the  deter- 
minate assessment.  King  Polydektes 
in  Seriphos  invites  his  friends  to  a 
festival,  the  condition  of  which  is  that 
each  guest  shall  contribute  to  an  epavo? 
for  his  benefit  (Pherekydes,  Fragm. 
26,  ed.  Didot);  a  case  to  which  the 
Thracian  banquet  prepared  by  Seuthes 
affords  an  exact  parallel  (Xenophon, 
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most  alluring  female  captive,  is  reserved  for  him  apart  from  the 
general  distribution.1 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  King  in  the  heroic  times  of  Greece, 
—the  only  person  (if  we  except  the  heralds  and  priests,  each  both 
special  and  subordinate)  who  is  then  presented  to  us  as  clothed 
with  any  individual  authority, — the  person  by  whom  all  the  exe- 
cutive functions,  then  few  in  number,  which  the  society  requires, 
are  either  performed  or  directed.  His  personal  ascendency — 
derived  from  divine  countenance  bestowed  both  upon  himself 
His  over-  individually  and  upon  his  race,  and  probably  from 
personal  accredited  divine  descent — is  the  salient  feature  in  the 
ascendency,  picture.  The  people  hearken  to  his  voice,  embrace 
his  propositions,  and  obey  his  orders  :  not  merely  resistance,  but 
even  criticism  upon  his  acts,  is  generally  exhibited  in  an  odious 
point  of  view,  and  is  indeed  never  heard  of  except  from  some  one 
or  more  of  the  subordinate  princes.  To  keep  alive  and  justify 
such  feelings  in  the  public  mind,  however,  the  king  must  himself 
possess  various  accomplishments,  bodily  and.  mental,  and  that  too 
in  a  superior  degree.3  He  must  be  brave  in  the  field,  wise  in  the 
council,  and  eloquent  in  the  agora ;  he  must  be  endued  with 

Anab.  vii.  3,  16—32 :  compare  Thucyd.  The  language  of  Aristotle  (Polit.  iii. 

ii.  97,  and  Welcker,  JEschyl.  Trilogie,  10,  1)  is  much  the  same:  'H  0a<nA.eux  ij 

p.   381).    Such  Aids  or  Benevolences,  n-epl  rov?  ^pun/cov?  xP<>vous-_<™'r*?  s    V 

even  if  originally  voluntary,  became  in  knovTw  fiev,   eni  T«n   8*   copio-p.eVois' 

the  end  compulsory.    In  the  European  (rrpaTTjybs  8'  >jv  kol  Si/cao-Trjs  6  /3ao-tAei)s, 

monarchies  of  the  middle  ages,  what  *al  rotv  npbs  -row?  0eovs  Kvpio?. 

were    called    free    gifts    were    more  It   can  hardly   be   said   correctly, 

ancient    than    public    taxes:     "The  however,   that    the    king's   authority 

feudal  Aids  (observes  Mr.  Hallam)  are  was  defined :  nothing  can  well  be  more 

the  beginning  of  taxation,  of  which  indefinite. 

they   for  a  long  time  answered  the  Agamemndn  enjoyed  or  assumed  the 

purpose  "  (Middle  Ages,  ch.  ii.  part  i.  power  of  putting  to  death  a  disobedient 

p.  189).    So  about  the  Aides  in  the  old  soldier  (Aristot.  Polit.  iii.  9,  2).    The 

French  Monarchy,  "La  Courdes  Aides  words   which   Aristotle   read   in   the 

avoit  et6  institute,  et  sa  jurisdiction  speech  of  Agamemndn  in  the  Iliad— 

s'^toit  formee,  lorsque  le  domaine  des  nip  yap  ep.oi  dava.ro>;— are  not  in  our 

Rois  suffisoit  a  toutes  les  depenses  de  present     copies  :      the     Alexandrine 

l'Etat,  les  droits  d' Aides  e"toient  alors  critics  effaced  many  traces  of  the  old 

des  supplemens  peu  considerables  et  manners. 

toujours     temporaires.      Depuis,     le  2  Striking  phrases  on  this  head  are 

domaine  des  Rois  avoit  ete  aneanti .  put  into  the  mouth  of  Sarp6d6n  (Iliad, 

les   Aides,  au   Gontraire,  etoient   de-  xii.  310—322). 

venues  permanentes  et  formoient  pres-  Kings  are  named  and  commissioned 

que  la  totalite  des  ressources  du  tresor."  by  Zeus, — 'E/c  5e  Aib?  /Sao-iA^es  (Hesiod, 

(Histoire   de   la  Fronde,  par   M.    de  Theogon.    96 ;    Callimach.   Hymn,  ad 

Sainte-Aulaire,  ch.  iii.  p.  124.)  Jov.  79) :   Kparepm  OepairovTe  Ai6?  is  a 

1  *E7ri    prjrois    yepaui    no.Tpt.Kat.   /3a-  sort    of    paraphrase   for    the    kingly 

©■tXetai,    is     the     description     which  dignity    in    the    case  of   Pelias   and 

Thucydides    gives     of     these     heroic  Neleus  (Odyss.  xi.  255 ;  compare  Iliad, 

governments  (i.  13).  ii.  204). 
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bodily  strength  and  activity  above  other  men,  and  must  be  an 
adept,  not  only  in  the  use  of  his  arms,  but  also  in  those  athletic 
exercises  which  the  crowd  delight  to  witness.  Even  the  more 
homely  varieties  of  manual  acquirements  are  an  addition  to  his 
character, — such  as  the  craft  of  the  carpenter  or  shipwright,  the 
straight  furrowing  of  the  ploughman,  or  the  indefatigable  persist- 
ence of  the  mower  without  repose  or  refreshment  throughout  the 
longest  day.1  The  conditions  of  voluntary  obedience,  during  the 
Grecian  heroic  times,  are — family  descent  with  personal  force  and 
superiority,  mental  as  well  as  bodily,  in  the  chief,  coupled  with 
the  favour  of  the  gods  :  an  old  chief,  such  as  Peleus  and  Laertes, 
cannot  retain  his  position.2  But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  these 
elements  of  force  are  present,  a  good  deal  of  violence,  caprice  and 
rapacity  is  tolerated  :  the  ethical  judgment  is  not  exact  in  scruti- 
nising the  conduct  of  individuals  so  pre-eminently  endowed.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  gods,  the  general  epithets  of  good,  just,  &c.  are 
applied  to  them  as  euphemisms  arising  from  submission  and  fear, 
being  not  only  not  suggested,  but  often  pointedly  belied,  by  their 
particular  acts.  These  words  signify 3  the  man  of  birth,  wealth, 
influence  and  daring,  whose  arm  is  strong  to  destroy  or  to  protect, 
whatever  may  be  the  turn  of  his  moral  sentiments ;  while  the 
opposite  epithet,  bad,  designates  the  poor,  lowly  and  weak,  from 

1  Odysseus  builds  his  own  bed  and  intellectus  valet,  majuscula  scribendura 

bedchamber  and  his  own  raft  (Odyss.  fuisset  'AyaOoi  et  Ka^oi." 
xxiii.  188 ;  v.  246—255) :  he  boasts  of        If  this  advice  of  Welcker  could  have 

being  an  excellent  mower  and  plough-  been    followed,   much    misconception 

man  (xviii.  365—375) :  for  his  astonish-  would  have  been  obviated.    The  refer- 

ing  proficiency  in  the  athletic  contests,  ence  of  these  words  to  power  and  not 

see  viii.  180—230.    Paris  took  a  share  to  worth,  is  their  primitive  import  in 

in  building  his  own  house  (Iliad,  vi.  the  Greek  language,  descending  from 

314).  the  Iliad  downward,  and  determining 

2  Odyss.  xi.  496  ;  xxiv.  136—248.  the   habitual   designation   of  parties 

3  See  this  prominent  meaning  of  the  during  the  period  of  active  political 
words  i-yaflos,  e<r0Ads,  Ka»c6s,  &c,  dispute.  The  ethical  meaning  of  the 
copiously  illustrated  in  Welcker"s  word  hardly  appears  until  the  discus- 
excellent  Prolegomena  to  Theognis,  sions  raised  by  Sokrates,  and  prose- 
sect.  9—16.  Camerarius,  in  his  notes  cuted  by  his  disciples  :  but  the  primi- 
on  that  poet  (v.  19),  had  already  con-  tive  import  still  continued  to  maintain 
ceived  clearly  the  sense  in  which  these  concurrent  footing. 

words  are  used.    Iliad,  xv.  323.    Ota  Te        I  shall  have  occasion  to  touch  more 

Tots  iyaOola-i,  jrapaSpojaxri  xeprje?.    Com-  largely  on  this  subject,  when  I  come  to 

pare  Hesiod,  Opp.  Di.  216,  and  the  line  expound  the  Grecian  political  parties. 

m  Athenseus,  v.  p.  178,  Avtohcltoi  S'  At  present  it  is  enough  to  remark  that 

ayaOol  Seikiav  enl  Satras  Iol<tlv.  the  epithets  of  good  men,  best  men  (the 

"Moralis  illarum  vocum  vis,  et  civilis  better   classes,  according   to  a   phrase 

— quarum  haec  a  lexicographis  et  com-  common  even  now),  habitually  applied 

mentatoribus  plurimis  fere  neglecta  est  afterwards  to  the  aristocratical  parties, 

—probe  discernendse  erunt.    Quod  quo  descend   from    the   rudest   period   of 

facilius  fieret,  nescio  an  ubi  posterior  Grecian  society. 
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whose  dispositions,  be  they  ever  so  virtuous,  society  has  little 

either  to  hope  or  to  fear. 

Aristotle,  in  his  general  theory  of  government,  lays  down  the 

Difficulty       position,1  that  the  earliest  sources  of  obedience  and 

which  Aris-  authority  among  mankind  are  personal,  exhibiting 
totle  found      . ,  , J  f  -     ,.  *  '  ° 

in  explain-     themselves  most  perfectly  m  the  type  of  paternal 

sef^the"11*  supremacy  j  and  that  therefore  the  kingly  govern- 
voiuntary  ment,  as  most  conformable  to  this  stage  of  social 
paid  to  the  sentiment,  became  probably  the  first  established 
early  kings,  everywhere.  And  in  fact  it  still  continued  in  his 
time  to  be  generally  prevalent  among  the  n  on- Hellenic  nations 
immediately  around  ;  though  the  Phoenician  cities  and  Carthage, 
the  most  civilised  of  all  non-Hellenic  states,  were  republics. 
Nevertheless,  so  completely  were  the  feelings  about  kingship 
reversed  among  his  contemporary  Greeks,  that  he  finds  it  difficult 
to  enter  into  the  voluntary  obedience  paid  by  his  ancestors  to 
their  early  heroic  chiefs.  He  cannot  explain  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion how  any  one  man  should  have  been  so  much  superior  to  the 
companions  around  him  as  to  maintain  such  immense  personal 
ascendency :  he  suspects  that  in  such  small  communities  great 
merit  was  very  rare,  so  that  the  chief  had  few  competitors.2 
Such  remarks  illustrate  strongly  the  revolution  which  the  Greek 
mind  had  undergone  during  the  preceding  centuries,  in  regard  to 
the  internal  grounds  of  political  submission.  But  the  connecting 
link  between  the  Homeric  and  the  republican  schemes  of  govern- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  two  adjuncts  of  the  Homeric  royalty, 
which  are  now  to  be  mentioned — the  BoulS,  or  council  of  chiefs, 
and  the  Agora,  or  general  assembly  of  freemen. 

These  two  meetings,  more  or  less  frequently  convoked,  and 
interwoven  with  the  earliest  habits  of  the  primitive  Grecian 

i  Aristot.  Polit.  i.  1,  7.  interesting  to  peruse. 

2  Kal   Sia   tovt*    taw?   ifiacnKevovTo         In  the  conception  of  Plato  also,  the 

nporepov,  on  a-iraviov  Ijv  evpelv  ap&pas  kingly  government,  if   it  is  to  work 

Siafyepovras  kot    aperty,   aAAcos  re  kol  well,     implies    a    breed    superior    to 

Tore  ax/cpas  oiKoOvras  woXei?  (Polit.  iii.  humanity  to  hold  the  sceptre  (Legg. 

10,  7) ;  also  the  same  treatise  v.  8,  5,  iv.  p.  6,  173). 

andv.  8, 22.   Ov  yivovrai  S'  en  /3a<riAe«u        The  Athenian  dramatic  poets  (espe 

vvv,  &c.  cially  Euripides)  often   put  into   the 

Aristotle  handles  monarchy  far  less  mouths  of  their  heroic  characters 
copiously  than  either  oligarchy  or  de-  popular  sentiments  adapted  to  the 
mocracy :  the  tenth  and  eleventh  democratical  atmosphere  of  Athens- 
chapters  of  his  third  book,  in  which  very  different  from  what  we  find  in 
he  discusses  it,  are  nevertheless  very  Homer. 
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communities,  are  exhibited  in  the  monuments  of  the  legendary 
age  as  opportunities  for  advising  the  king,  and  media   The  Boule_ 
for  promulgating  his  intentions  to  the  people,  rather   the  Agora : 
than  as  restraints  upon  his  authority.     Unquestion-   limited  in- 
ably  they  must  have  conduced  in  practice  to  the  latter   and^ubor- 
result  as  well  as  to  the  former  ;  but  this  is  not  the  light   d*na£ion  to 
in  which  the  Homeric  poems  describe  them.  The  chiefs, 
kings,  princes,  or  Gerontes — for  the  same  word  in  Greek  desig- 
nates both  an  old  man  and  a  man  of  conspicuous  rank  and  position 
— compose  the  Council,1  in  which,  according  to  the  representations 
in  the  Iliad,  the  resolutions  of  Agamemnon  on  the  one  side  and 
of  Hector  on  the  other  appear  uniformly  to  prevail.     The  harsh- 
ness and  even  contempt  with  which   Hector  treats   respectful 
opposition  from  his  ancient  companion  Polydamas — the  despond- 
ing tone  and  conscious  inferiority  of  the  latter,  and  the  unanimous 
assent  which  the  former  obtains,  even  when  quite  in  the  wrong — 
all  this  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  poem  : 2  while  in  the  Grecian 
camp  we  see  Nestor  tendering  his  advice  in  the  most  submissive 
and  delicate  manner  to  Agamemnon,  to  be  adopted  or  rejected  as 
"  the  king  of  men  "  might  determine.3     The  Council  is  a  purely 
consultative  body,  assembled  not  with  any  power  of  peremptorily 
arresting  mischievous  resolves  of  the  king,  but  solely  for  his 
information  and  guidance.     He  himself  is  the  presiding  (Boule- 
phorus  or)  member 4  of  council ;  the  rest,  collectively  as  well  as 
individually,  are  his  subordinates. 

We  proceed  from  the  Council  to  the  Agora.  According  to  what 
seems  the  received  custom,  the  king,  after  having  talked  over  his 
intentions  with  the  former,  proceeds  to  announce  them  to  the 
people.     The  heralds  make  the  crowd  sit  down  in  order,6  and 

1  BovXyjv  Se  irpSirov  fieya6vp.(av  Ife  Arjfxov  iovra  ira.pe$  ayopevefiev,  ovt'  evi 
yepovrtav  (Iliad,   ii.  53) :   compare   x.  povKrj, 

195 — 415.    "IXou,  7raA.atoO  Snp.  o  yepo  v-     Ovre  ttot    ev  iro\efiio,  abv  £c  Kpdros  aiev 

to?  (xi.  871).     So   also  the  modern  aefeiv. 

words  Seigneur,  Signore,  from  Senior ;         8  Iliad  ix  95—101 

anf  $e  Arabic  word  Shaik.  4  Hiad|    vii.    126,  '  ntfXev?  —  'Eo-flXo? 

Iliad,  XVlll.  313.—  Mvp/ouSoVwv  /3ov\>jc£dpos  r)8'  ayopijTTjs. 
"EicTopi  ficv  yap  eirjjn>j<rav  Kaiea  firjri.6-        5  Considerable  stress  seems  to   be 

wvti,  ^        ^  laid  on  the  necessity  that  the  people 

novA.v8a/bi<xvTi  &'  ap    ovrts,  6s   ea9\fjv  in  the  agora  should  sit  down  (Iliad,  ii. 

Qpagero  pov\vjv.  96)  :  a  standing  agora  is  a  symptom  of 

aw  v«  oi»  »i,A.A  r»Ai»^.«,«.  ™.,„  *~  tumult  or  terror  (Iliad,  xviii.  246)  ;  an 

wU !         *             Polydamas  says  to  evening   agora>  £  wh?ch  men  ^me 

necior,—            ^  elevated   by  wine,  is   also   the   fore- 

.     •     .    irrel  ovSe  fxh-  ovSe  eoi/ce  runner  of  mischief  (Odyss.  iii.  138). 
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enforce  silence  :  any  one  of  the  chiefs  or  councillors — but  as  it 
seems,  no  one  else 1 — is  allowed  to  address  them  :  the  king  first 
promulgates  his  intentions,  which  are  then  open  to  be  commented 
upon  by  others.  But  in  the  Homeric  agora  no  division  of  affirma- 
tive or  negative  voices  ever  takes  place,  nor  is  any  formal  resolu- 
The  Agora     ti°n  ever  adopted.     The  nullity  of  positive  function 

—a  medium  strikes  us  even  more  in  the  Agora  than  in  the  Council, 
for  pro-  ° 

mulgation  It  is  an  assembly  for  talk,  communication  and  dis- 
tentions cussion  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  chiefs,  in  presence 
of  the  king.  0f  the  people  as  listeners  and  sympathisers — often  for 
eloquence,  and  sometimes  for  quarrel — but  here  its  ostensible 
purposes  end. 

The  Agora  in  Ithaka,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Odyssey,  ia 
convened  by  the  youthful  Telemachus,  at  the  instigation  of 
Athene,  not  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  any  proposition,  but  in 
order  to  give  formal  and  public  notice  to  the  suitors  to  desist 
from  their  iniquitous  intrusion  and  pillage  of  his  substance,  and 
to  absolve  himself  further,  before  gods  and  men,  from  all  obliga- 
tions towards  them,  if  they  refuse  to  comply.  For  the  slaughter 
of  the  suitors  in  all  the  security  of  the  festive  hall  and  banquet 
{which  forms  the  catastrophe  of  the  Odyssey),  was  a  proceeding 
involving  much  that  was  shocking  to  Grecian  feeling,2  and  there- 
fore required  to  be  preceded  by  such  ample  formalities,  as  would 
leave  both  the  delinquents  themselves  without  the  shadow  of 
excuse,  and  their  surviving  relatives  without  any  claim  to  the 
customary  satisfaction.  For  this  special  purpose  Telemachus 
Agora  sum-  directs  the  heralds  to  summon  an  agora ;  but  what 
Telemachus  seems  most  of  aU  surprising  is,  that  none  had  ever  been 
in  ithaka.  summoned  or  held  since  the  departure  of  Odysseus 
himself,  an  interval  of  twenty  years.  "  No  agora  or  session  has 
taken  place  amongst  us  (says  the  grey-headed  iEgyptius  who 
opens  the  proceedings)  since  Odysseus  went  on  shipboard  ;  and 

Such  evidences  of  regular  formalities  tation  to  the  chiefs  :  the  view  of  O. 

observed  in  the  agora  are  not  without  Miiller   (Hist.    Dorians,    b.    iii.    c.   3) 

interest.  appears  to  me  more  correct :  such  was 

1  Iliad,  ii.  100,—  also   the   opinion   of   Aristotle— ^rjo-l 

»        .  » ~   •»  tolvvv     'ApL<TTOTe\r)S    ort    6    fiev    Srj/oto? 

«*'*_>*•       '  *'    *  j  tiovov    tov    aKOvtrai     kvdios    >V»    ol    Se 

Atiojv  J?yejU.oves   /cat   tou   7rpafai  (bcnol.   Iliad. 

^     '  ix.  17) :  compare  the  same  statement 

Nitzsch  (ad  Odyss.  ii.  14)  controverts    in  his  Nikomachean  Ethics,  iii.  5. 
this  restriction  of  individual  manifes-        2  See  Iliad,  ix.  635  ;  Odyss.  xi.  41£. 
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now,  who  is  he  that  has  called  us  together  ?  what  man,  young  or 
old,  has  felt  such  a  strong  necessity  ?  Has  he  received  intelli- 
gence from  our  absent  warriors,  or  has  he  other  public  news  to 
communicate  1  He  is  our  good  friend  for  doing  this :  whatever 
his  projects  may  be,  I  pray  Zeus  to  grant  him  success."1  Tele- 
machus,  answering  the  appeal  forthwith,  proceeds  to  tell  the 
assembled  Ithakans  that  he  has  no  public  news  to  communicate, 
but  that  he  has  convoked  them  upon  his  own  private  necessities. 
Next  he  sets  forth  pathetically  the  wickedness  of  the  suitors, 
calls  upon  them  personally  to  desist  and  upon  the  people  to 
restrain  them,  and  concludes  by  solemnly  warning  them,  that, 
being  henceforward  free  from  all  obligation  towards  them,  he 
will  invoke  the  avenging  aid  of  Zeus,  so  "  that  they  may  be  slain 
in  the  interior  of  his  own  house,  without  bringing  upon  him  any 
subsequent  penalty".2 

We  are  not  of  course  to  construe  the  Homeric  description  as 
anything  more  than  an  idtfal,  approximating  to  actual  reality. 
But  allowing  all  that  can  be  required  for  such  a  limitation,  it 
exhibits  the  Agora  more  as  a  special  medium  of  publicity  and 
intercommunication,3  from  the  king  to  the  body  of  the  people, 
than  as  including  any  idea  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
former  or  restraining  force  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  however 
such  consequences  may  indirectly  grow  out  of  it.  The  primitive 
Grecian  government  is  essentially  monarchical,  reposing  on 
personal  feeling  and  divine  right :  the  memorable  dictum  in  the 


i  Odyss.  ii.  25—40.  jure   certo,    prirrmm   agere   instituit : 

2  Odyss.  ii.  43,  77, 145.—  omniaque  manu  a  Regibus  guberna- 

Njjjtoivoi  Key  eirena.  Sojixwv  e>roa9ev  bantur".      Tacitus  says  (Ann.  iii.  26, 

bkoiaOe.  "Nobis  Romulus,  ut  libitum,  imperi- 

'  A  similar  character  is  given  of  the  taverat :   dein    Numa   religionibus  et 

public  assemblies  of  the  early  Franks  divino  jure  populura  devinxit,  reper- 

and   Lombards   (Pfeffel,    Histoire   du  taque  qugedam  a  Tullo  et  Anco :  sed 

Droit  Public  en  Allemagne,  t.  i.  p.  18 ;  prsecipuus     Servius     Tullius    sanctor 

Sismondi,  Histoires   des  Republiques  legum  fuit,  quls  etiam  Reges  obtem- 

Italiennes,  t.  i.  c.  2,  p.  71).  perarent ".      The    appointment   of    a 

Dionysius  of  Balicarnassus  (ii.  12)  Dictator  under   the  Republic  was   a 

pays  rather  too  high  a  compliment  to  reproduction,  for  a  short  and  definite 

the  moderation  of  the  Grecian  heroic  interval,  of  this  old  unbounded  autho- 

kings.  rity  (Cicero,  De  Republ.  ii.  32 ;  Zonaras, 

The  kings  at  Rome,  like  the  Grecian  Ann.  vii.  13  ;  Dionys.  Hal.  v.  75). 
heroic  kings,  began  with  an  ipx?)  a.w-        See  Rubino,  TJntersuchungen  Ober 

vevOwos  :  the  words  of  Pomponius  (De  Romische  Verfassung  und  Geschichte, 

Origine  Juris,  i.  2)  would  be  perhaps  Cassel,  1839,  Buch  I.  Abschnitt  2,  p. 

more  exactly  applicable  to  the  latter  112—132;  and  Wachsmuth,  Hellenische 

than  to  the  former:   "Initio  civitatis  Alterthumskunde,  i.  sect.  18,  p.  81 — 

nostrae  Populus  sine  certa  lege,  sine  91. 
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Iliad  is  borne  out  by  all  that  we  hear  of  the  actual  practice, — 
"  The  rule  of  many  is  not  a  good  thing  :  let  us  have  one  ruler 
only — one  king, — him  to  whom  Zeus  has  given  the  sceptre  and 
the  tutelary  sanctions".1 

The  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  full  as  it  is  of  beauty  and  vivacity, 
not  only  confirms  our  idea  of  the  passive,  recipient, 
the  second  and  listening  character  of  the  Agora,  but  even  presents 
iHad— f  the  a  repulsive  picture  of  the  degradation  of  the  mass  of 
picture  of  the  people  before  the  chiefs.  Agamemnon  convokes 
which  it  the  Agora  for  the  purpose  of  immediately  arming  the 
presents.  Grecian  host,  under  a  full  impression  that  the  gods 
have  at  last  determined  forthwith  to  crown  his  arms  with  com- 
plete victory.  Such  impression  has  been  created  by  a  special 
visit  of  Oneirus  (the  Dream-god),  sent  by  Zeus  during  his  sleep — 
being  indeed  an  intentional  fraud  on  the  part  of  Zeus,  though 
Agamemnon  does  not  suspect  its  deceitful  character.  At  this 
precise  moment,  when  he  may  be  conceived  to  be  more  than 
usually  anxious  to  get  his  army  into  the  field  and  snatch  the 
prize,  an  unaccountable  fancy  seizes  him,  that  instead  of  inviting 
the  troops  to  do  what  he  really  wishes,  and  encouraging  their 
spirits  for  this  one  last  effort,  he  will  adopt  a  course  directly 
contrary  ;  he  will  try  their  courage  by  professing  to  believe  that 
the  siege  had  become  desperate,  and  that  there  was  no  choice 
except  to  go  on  shipboard  and  flee.  Announcing  to  Nestdr  and 
Odysseus,  in  preliminary  council,  his  intention  to  hold  this 
strange  language,  he  at  the  same  time  tells  them  that  he  relies 
upon  them  to  oppose  it  and  counterwork  its  effect  upon  the 
multitude.2  The  agora  is  presently  assembled,  and  the  king  of 
men  pours  forth  a  speech  full  of  dismay  and  despair,  concluding 
by  a  distinct  exhortation  to  all  present  to  go  aboard  and  return 
home  at  once.  Immediately  the  whole  army,  chiefs  as  well  as 
people,  break  up  and  proceed  to  execute  his  orders  ■  every  one 


1  Iliad,  ii.  204.     Agamemnftn  pro-  iv.  176). 
mises  to  make  over  to  Achilles  seven        Manso  (Sparta,   i.    1,   p.    34)  and 

well-peopled   cities,  with   a   body  of  Nitzsch  (ad  Odyss.  iv.  171)  are  inclined 

wealthy   inhabitants  (Iliad,  ix.  153) ;  to  exclude  these  passages  as  spurious, 

and  Menelaus,  if  he  could  have  induced  —a  proceeding,  in  my  opinion,  inad- 

Odysseus  to  quit  Ithaka  and  settle  missible,  without  more  direct  grounds 

near  him  in  Argos,  would  have  depo-  than  they  are  able  to  produce, 
pulated  one  of  his  neighbouring  towns         2  Iliad,  ii.  74.    ripwra  $'  iyilov  eireair 

in  order  to  make  room  for  him  (Odyas.  vttprjo-onai,  Ac. 
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rushes  off  to  get  his  ship  afloat,  except  Odysseus,  who  looks  on  in 
mournful  silence  and  astonishment.  The  army  would  have  been 
quickly  on  its  voyage  home,  had  not  the  goddesses  Here*  and 
AthenS  stimulated  Odysseus  to  an  instantaneous  interference. 
He  hastens  among  the  dispersing  crowd  and  diverts  them  from 
their  purpose  of  retreat :  to  the  chiefs  he  addresses  flattering 
words,  trying  to  shame  them  by  gentle  expostulation :  but  the 
people  he  visits  with  harsh  reprimand  and  blows  from  his  sceptre,1 
thus  driving  them  back  to  their  seats  in  the  agora. 

Amidst  the  dissatisfied  crowd  thus  unwillingly  brought  back, 
the  voice  of  Thersites  is  heard  the  longest  and  the  loudest, — a 
man  ugly,  deformed,  and  unwarlike,  but  fluent  in  speech,  and 
especially  severe  and  unsparing  in  his  censure  of  the  chiefs, 
Agamemn6n,  Achilles,  and  Odysseus.  Upon  this  occasion,  he 
addresses  to  the  people  a  speech  denouncing  Agamemnon  for 
selfish  and  greedy  exaction  generally,  bnt  particularly  for  his 
recent  ill-treatment  of  Achilles — and  he  endeavours  moreover 
to  induce  them  to  persist  in  their  scheme  of  departure.  In  reply, 
Odysseus  not  only  rebukes  Thersites  sharply  for  his  impudence 
in  abusing  the  commander-in-chief,  but  threatens  that  if  ever 
such  behaviour  is  repeated,  he  will  strip  him  naked,  and  thrash 
him  out  of  the  assembly  with  disgraceful  blows,  as  an  earnest  of 
which  he  administers  to  him  at  once  a  smart  stroke  with  the 
studded  sceptre,  imprinting  its  painful  mark  in  a  bloody  weal 
across  his  back.  Thersites,  terrified  and  subdued,  sits  down 
weeping,  while  the  surrounding  crowd  deride  him,  and  express 
the  warmest  approbation  of  Odysseus  for  having  thus  by  force 
put  the  reviler  to  silence.2 

Both  Odysseus  and  Nestor  then  address  the  agora,  sympa- 
thising with  Agamemnon  for  the  shame  which  the  retreat  of 
the  Greeks  is  about  to  inflict  upon  him,  and  urging  emphati- 
cally upon  every  one  present  the  obligation  of  persevering  until 
the  siege  shall  be  successfully  consummated.  Neither  of  them 
animadverts  at  all  upon  Agamemnon,  either  for  his  conduct 


1  Iliad,  ii.  188 — 196.—  *Ov  8'  aft  Sriixov  T  dVSpa  iSot,  Poootvrd  r 

'Ovtivol  fxev   j3a<riA^a   <cal   e^o\ov   duSpa  e<peypoi,                         _ 

!~       i-i                    ~  Toe  <rKTj7TTp<«>  eAa<racr/cej/,  o/moKAijaacTKe  ts 

T6i>8*      ayavois      eiree<r<ri.v      iprjTv<raaKe  p-vOu,  oiC. 

irapaaras    ....  2  Iliad,  ii.  213—277. 
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towards  Achilles,  or  for  his  childish  freak  of  trying  the  temper 
of  the  army.1 

There  cannot  be  a  clearer  indication  than  this  description — so 
graphic  in  the  original  poem — of  the  true  character  of  the 
Homeric  agora.  The  multitude  who  compose  it  are  listening 
and  acquiescent,  not  often  hesitating,  and  never  refractory,2  to 
the  chief.  The  fate  which  awaits  a  presumptuous  critic,  even 
where  his  virulent  reproaches  are  substantially  well-founded,  is 
plainly  set  forth  in  the  treatment  of  Thersites ;  while  the  un- 
popularity of  such  a  character  is  attested  even  more  by  the 
excessive  pains  which  Homer  takes  to  heap  upon  him  repulsive 
personal  deformities,  than  by  the  chastisement  of  Odysseus — he 
is  lame,  bald,  crook-backed,  of  misshapen  head  and  squinting 
vision. 

But  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  submissive  character  of  the 
Conduct  of  Ag°raJ  when  we  read  of  the  proceedings  of  Odysseus 
Odysseus  to  towards  the  people  themselves, — his  fine  words  and 
ami  theP  °  flattery  addressed  to  the  chiefs,  and  his  contemptuous 
chiefs.  reproof  and  manual  violence  towards  the  common 

men,  at  a  moment  when  both  were  doing  exactly  the  same  thing, 
— fulfilling  the  express  bidding  of  Agamemnon,  upon  whom 
Odysseus  does  not  offer  a  single  comment.  This  scene,  which 
excited  a  sentiment  of  strong  displeasure  among  the  democrats  of 
historical  Athens,3  affords  a  proof  that  the  feeling  of  personal 
dignity,  of  which  philosophic  observers  in  Greece — Herodotus, 
Xenophon,  Hippokrates,  and  Aristotle — boasted,  as  distinguishing 
the  free  Greek  citizen  from  the  slavish  Asiatic,  was  yet  undeveloped 
in  the  time  of  Homer.4  The  ancient  epic  is  commonly  so  filled 
with  the  personal  adventures  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  people  are  so 
constantly  depicted  as  simple  appendages  attached  to  them,  that 
we  rarely  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  treatment  of  the  one  apart  from 
the  other,  such  as  this  memorable  Homeric  agora  affords 


1  Iliad,     ii.     284—340.     Nor    does        2  See  this  illustrated  in  the  language 

Thersites,  in   his   criminatory  speech  of  Theseus,  Eurip.  Supplic.  349—352. 

against  Agamemndn,  touch  in  any  way  A6£ai  Sk  xPV&  *al  7i-6\ei  ndcrri  T<i8e  ■ 

upon  this  anomalous  point,  though  in  A6£ei  8',  e^ov  6e\ovrof  AkKa  rov  \6yov 

the   circumstances    under   which   his  npoo-Sous,  exot/A'  *v  Sij^ov  evfj-eveo-repov. 
speech  is  made,  it  would  seem  to  he  of        3  Xenoph&n,  Memorab.  i.  2,  9. 
all  others  the  most  natural— and  the        4  Aristot.  Polit.  vii.  6, 1 ;  Hippocrat. 

sharpest  thrust  against  the  commander-  De    A  ere,    Loc.    et    Aq.    v.    86—86; 

in-chief.  Herodot.  vii.  134. 
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There  remains  one  other  point  of  view  in  which  we  are  to 
regard  the  Agora  of  primitive  Greece — as  the  scene  in  which 
justice  was  administered.  The  king  is  spoken  of  as  constituted 
by  Zeus  the  great  judge  of  society.  He'Jias  received  from  Zeus 
the  sceptre,  and  along  with  it  the  powers  of  command  and 
sanction :  the  people  obey  these  commands  and  enforce  these 
sanctions,  under  him,  enriching  him  at  the  same  time  with 
lucrative  presents  and  payments.1  Sometimes  the  king  separately, 
sometimes  the  kings  or  chiefs  or  Gerontes  in  the  plural  number, 
are  named  as  deciding  disputes  and  awarding  satisfac-  justice  a(i- 
tion  to  complainants  ;  always,  however,  in  public,  ministered 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  agora.2  In  one  by  the  king 
of  the  compartments  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  the  orcbiefs- 
details  of  a  judicial  scene  are  described.  While  the  agora  is  full 
of  an  eager  and  excited  crowd,  two  men  are  disputing  about  the 
fine  of  satisfaction  for  the  death  of  a  murdered  man — one 
averring,  the  other  denying,  that  the  fine  had  already  been  paid, 
and  both  demanding  an  inquest.  The  Gerontes  are  ranged  on 
cstone  seats,3  in  the  holy  circle,  with  two  talents  of  gold  lying 
before  them,  to  be  awarded  to  such  of  the  litigants  as  shall  make 
out  his  case  to  their  satisfaction.  The  heralds  with  their  sceptres, 
repressing  the  warm  sympathies  of  the  crowd  in  favour  of  one  or 
other  of  the  parties,  secure  an  alternate  hearing  to  both.4    This 


i  The  crK.rjnTpo\>,  Oenio-res  or  0e>is,  Areiopagus  originally  did   the   same, 

and  d-yoprj  go  together,  under  the  pre-  and  retained,  even   when  its  powers 

siding  superintendence  of  the  gods.  The  were    much    abridged,    the    trial    of 

goddess   Themis   both   convokes  and  accusations   of    intentional   homicide 

dismisses  the  agora  (see  Iliad,  xi.  806  ;  and  wounding. 
Odyss.  ii.  67 ;  Iliad,  xx.  4).  Respecting  the  judicial  functions  of 

The  OefiMTTes,  commandments,  and  the  early  Roman  kings,  Dionys.  Hal. 

sanctions,   belong    properly   to    Zeus  A.  R.  x.  1.    To  fiev  apxalov  o£  pWiAei? 

(Odyss.  xvi.  403);  from  him  they  are  €</>'  o.vtu>v  ejarrov   tois   Seo/ueWs   ras 

given  in  charge  to  earthly  kings  along  SUas,  ical  to  SiKatwflev  vw  e/ceivwv,  tovto 

with  the  sceptre  (niad,  i.  238 ;  ii.  206).  v6>os  ty  (compare  iv.  25 ;  and  Cicero, 

The  commentators   on   Homer  re-  Republic,    v.  2;    Rubino,  Untersuch- 

cognised  0e>is,  rather  too  strictly,  as  ungen,  i.  2,  p.  122). 
ayopixs  *ai  j8ouA.r}s  \4£ip  (see  Eustath.        3  Iliad,  xviii.  504.— 
ad  Odyss.  xvi.  403).  Ol  8e  yipovret 

The     presents     and     the     Aiirapal  eW  eirl  &<ttoI<ti  Atfois,  tep»  tvl  kvk\u. 

^urres  (Iliad,  IX.  156).  geveral    of    the    oM    north'ern     Saga3 

2  Hesiod,  Theogon.  85 ;   the  single  represent  the  old  men  assembled  for 

person  judging  seems  to  be  mentioned  the  purpose  of  judging  as  sitting  on 

(Odyss.  xii.  439).  great   stones   in   a  circle   called   the 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  in  Urtheilsring  or  Gerichtsring  (Leitfaden 

Sparta  the  Senate  decided  accusations  der   Nordischen   Alterthiimer,    p.  31 , 

of  homicide  (Aristot.  Polit.  iii.  1,  7):  Copenhag.  1837). 
in   historical   Athens   the   Senate   of        4  Homer,  Iliad,  xviii.  497—510. 
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interesting  picture  completely  harmonises  with  the  brief  allusion 
of  Hesiod  to  the  judicial  trial — doubtless  a  real  trial — between 
Complaints  himself  and  his  brother  Perses.  The  two  brothers 
made  by  disputed  about  their  paternal  inheritance,  and  the 
unjust  cause  was  carried  to  be  tried  by  the  ehiefs  in  agora  ; 

inClment  Dut  Pers^s  bribed  them,  and  obtained  an  unjust 
own  case.  verdict  for  the  whole.1  So  at  least  Hesiod  affirms,  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  heart:  earnestly  exhorting  his  brother  not 
to  waste  a  precious  time,  required  for  necessary  labours,  in  the 
unprofitable  occupation  of  witnessing  and  abetting  litigants  in 
the  agora — for  which  (he  adds)  no  man  has  proper  leisure,  unless 
his  subsistence  for  the  year  beforehand  be  safely  treasured  up  in 
his  garners.2  He  repeats  more  than  once  his  complaints  of  the 
crooked  and  corrupt  judgments  of  which  the  kings  were  habitually 
guilty  ;  dwelling  upon  abuse  of  justice  as  the  crying  evil  of  his 
day,  and  predicting  as  well  as  invoking  the  vengeance  of  Zeus  to 
repress  it.  And  Homer  ascribes  the  tremendous  violence  of  the 
autumnal  storms  to  the  wrath  of  Zeus  against  those  judges  who 
disgrace  the  agora  with  their  wicked  verdicts.3 

Though  it  is  certain  that  in  every  state  of  society  the  feelings 
of  men  when  assembled  in  multitude  will  command  a  certain 
measure  of  attention,  yet  we  thus  find  the  Agora,  in  judicial 
The  king  matters  still  more  than  in  political,  serving  merely  the 
among  purpose  of  publicity.     It  is  the  king  who  is  the  grand 

analogous  personal  mover  of  Grecian  heroic  society.4  He  is  on 
among  earth  the  equivalent  of  Zeus  in  the  agora  of  the  gods  : 

gods.  the  supreme  god  of  Olympus  is  in  the  habit  of  carrying 

on  his  government  with  frequent  publicity,  of  hearing  some 
dissentient  opinions,  and  of  allowing  himself  occasionally  to  be 
wheedled  by  Aphrodite*  or  worried  into  compliance  by  Here\  but 
his  determination  is  at  last  conclusive,  subject  only  to  the  over- 
ruling interference  of  the  Mcerse  or  Fates.6  Both  the  society  of 
gods,  and  the  various  societies  of  men,  are,  according  to  the 
conceptions  of  Grecian  legend,  carried  on  by  the  personal  rule  of 

1  Hesiod,  Opp.  Di.  37.  chischen  Staatsverfassungen,  book  ii. 

a  Hesiod,  Opp.  Di.  27-33.  V-  ,63>  8ives  t™  lofty  an  idea    in  my 

„x.    •    ,   ,-v       -~.           „„„    tt  judgment,  of  the  condition  and  func- 

3  Hesiod,  Opp.  Di.  250-263 ;  Homer,  Jtio  °s  of  the  Homeric  agora. 

Iliad,  xvi.  887.  »  Iliad,     i.    520—527;      iv.    14—56; 

*Tittmann  (Darstellung  der  Grie-  especially  the  agora  of  the  gods  (xx.  16). 
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a  legitimate  sovereign,  who  does  not  derive  his  title  from  the 
special  appointment  of  his  subjects,  though  he  governs  with  their 
full  consent.  In  fact,  Grecian  legend  presents  to  us  hardly 
anything  else,  except  these  great  individual  personalities.  The 
race,  or  nation,  is  as  it  were  absorbed  into  the  prince  :  eponymous 
persons,  especially,  are  not  merely  princes,  but  fathers  and 
representative  unities,  each  the  equivalent  of  that  greater  or  less 
aggregate  to  which  he  gives  name. 

But  though  in  the  primitive  Grecian  Government  the  king  is 
the  legitimate  as  well  as  the  real  sovereign,  he  is  always  conceived 
as  acting  through  the  council  and  agora.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  established  and  essential  media  through  which  his 
ascendency  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  society  :  the  absence  of 
such  assemblies  is  the  test  and  mark  of  savage  men,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  CyclSpes.1  Accordingly  he  must  possess  qualities  fit  to  act 
with  effect  upon  these  two  assemblies :  wise  reason  for  the 
council,  unctuous  eloquence  for  the  agora.2  Such  is  the  idtfal  of 
the  heroic  government :  a  king  not  merely  full  of  valour  and 
resource  as  a  soldier,  but  also  sufficiently  superior  to  those  around 
him  to  ensure  both  the  deliberate  concurrence  of  the  chiefs  and 
the  hearty  adhesion  of  the  masses.3  That  this  picture  is  not,  in 
all  individual  cases,  realised,  is  unquestionable  ;  but  the  endow- 
ments so  often  predicted  of  good  kings  show  it  to  have  been  the 
type  present  to  the  mind  of  the  describer.4      Xenophon,  in  his 

1  Odyss.  ix  114.—  Hesiod  (Theogon.  80—96)  illustrates 
Toio-ii/   8'   (the    Uyciopes)    out'   ayopai      stm  more  amply  the  ideal  of  the  king 

Pov\r,<f>6poi,  ovre  ^co-res.  governing  by  persuasion  and  inspired 

'AAA'  017'  vi/n]Awi>  6pe'wi>  vaCovvi  Kapyva.  ^7  the  Muses. 

'Ei/  anea-a-L   y\a<f>vpol<ri  '   Oenurrevei   Se  4  See     the      striking      picture      in 

„    £faaT°s  .    ,             ,*,    .     ,x        ,v  Thucydidgs  (ii.  65).     Xenophon,  in  the 

UaiSoiv  r)5    akoxotv  •  ovS    aAAjjAwv  aAe-  Cyropsedia,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his 

yovcri.  hero  the  Homeric  comparison  between 

These  lines  illustrate  the   meaning  the  good  king  and  the  good  shepherd, 

of  0e>is.  implying  as  it  does  immense  superiority 

2  See  this  point  set  forth  in  the  of  organisation,  morality,  and  intelli- 
prolix  discourse  of  Aristeides,  Hep!  gence  (Cyropsed.  viii.  p.  450,  Hutchh> 
"PjjTopiKTjs    (Or.    xlv.    vol.  f  ii.    p.    99) :  son). 

|HcrioSos     ....     ravra    dvTt/cpus         Volney  observes  respecting  the  emirs 

'Oix.rjp<o    \4y<av     .      .      .      .      on    re   r)  of  the  Druses  in  Syria — "Everything 

pTjTopiKTj  oweSpo?  t>}s  SacriAi/cTJs,  &c.  depends    on    circumstances ;     if    the 

3  Peleus,  king  of  the  Myrmidons,  governor  be  a  man  of  ability,  he  is 
is  called  (Iliad,  vii.  126)  'Ecr0Ab;  absolute;— if  weak,  he  is  a  cipher. 
Mvpp.  B6vu)v  /3ovAr)<f)6pos  y&'  avoprjTrjs —  This  proceeds  from  the  want  of  fixed 
Diomedes,  ayopjj  Se  r  ap.eiv<a  (iv.  400) —  laws ;  a  want  common  to  all  Asia. ' 
Nestor,  Aiyus  IIvAiW  ayoprji-r)?  —  Sar-  (Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  ii.  p. 
pedon,  Kvicimv  /SovArj^ope  (v.  633) ;  and  66. )  Such  was  pretty  much  the  con- 
Idomeneus,  KprjTwc  /3ovA>j06pe  (xiii.  219)  dition  of  the  king  in  primitive  Greece, 

2—2 
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Cyropoedia,  depicts  Cyrus  as  an  improved  edition  of  the  Homeric 
Agamemnon, — "a  good  king  and  a  powerful  soldier,"  thus 
idealising  the  perfection  of  personal  government. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  these  fundamental  conceptions  of 
government,  discernible  even  before  the  dawn  of  Grecian  history, 
and  identified  with  the  social  life  of  the  people.  It  shows  us  that 
the  Greeks,  in  their  subsequent  revolutions,  and  in  the  political 
experiments  which  their  countless  autonomous  communities 
presented,  worked  upon  pre-existing  materials — developing  and 
exalting  elements  which  had  been  at  first  subordinate,  and 
suppressing  or  remodelling  on  a  totally  new  principle  that  which 
had  been  originally  predominant.  When  we  approach  historical 
Greece,  we  find  that  (with  the  exception  of  Sparta)  the  primitive, 
hereditary,  unresponsible  monarch,  uniting  in  himself  all  the 
functions  of  government,  has  ceased  to  reign — while  the  feeling  of 
legitimacy,  which  originally  induced  his  people  to  obey  him 
willingly,  has  been  exchanged  for  one  of  aversion  towards  the 
character  and  title  generally.  The  multifarious  functions  which 
he  once  exercised  have  been  parcelled  out  among  temporary 
The  Council  nominees.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Council  or  Senate, 
sembry  ano-  ^ne  -A-gora,  originally  simple  media  through  which 

originally  the  king  acted,  are  elevated  into  standing  and  inde- 
tnrough  pendent  sources  of  authority,  controlling  and  holding 
king  acted  *n  responsibility  the  various  special  officers  to  whom 
become  in  executive  duties  of  one  kind  or  another  are  confided. 
Greece  the  The  general  principle  here  indicated  is  common  both 
depositaries  to  ^e  0iigarcnies  an(l  *ne  democracies  which  grew  up 
of  power.  in  historical  Greece.  Much  as  these  two  govern^ 
ments  differed  from  each  other,  and  many  as  were  the  varieties 
S  artan  even  Detween  one  oligarchy  or  democracy  and  another, 
kings  an  they  all  stood  in  equal  contrast  with  the  principle  of 
to  thetl0n  tne  heroic  government.  Even  in  Sparta,  where  the 
rufe- ?heir  nere(^tary  kingship  lasted,  it  was  preserved,  with 
limited  lustre  and   influence    exceedingly  diminished,1  and 

powers.         sucj1  time]y  diminution  of  its  power  seems  to  have 

1  Nevertheless  the  question  put  by  conveyed,  afford  one  among  many  other 

Leotychides  to  the   deposed  Spartan  evidences  of  the  lofty  estimate  current 

king  Demaratus— S/eoioV  ti  eiij  to  apx«tv  in  Sparta  respecting  the  regal  dignity, 

fiera  to  /3a<7tA.«ueiv  (Herodot.  vi.  65),  and  of  which  Aristotle  in  the  Politica  seems 

the  poignant  insult  which  those  words  hardly  to  take  sufficient  account 
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been  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  its  preservation.1  Though 
the  Spartan  kings  had  the  hereditary  command  of  the  military- 
forces,  yet  even  in  all  foreign  expeditions  they  habitually  acted  in 
obedience  to  orders  from  home ;  while  in  affairs  of  the  interior 
the  superior  power  of  the  Ephors  sensibly  overshadowed  them. 
So  that  unless  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  force  of  character, 
they  seem  to  have  exercised  their  chief  influence  as  presiding 
members  of  the  senate. 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  in  which  it  behoves  us  to 
take  notice  of  the  Council  and  the  Agora  as  integral  portions  of 
the  legendary  government  of  the  Grecian  communities.    We  are 
thus  enabled  to  trace  the  employment  of  public  speaking,  as  the 
standing  engine  of  government,  and  the  proximate   Employ- 
cause  of  obedience,  to  the  social  infancy  of  the  nation,   ment  of 
The  power  of  speech  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs   speaking  as 
becomes  more  and  more  obvious,  developed  and  irresis-   government 
tible,  as  we  advance  towards  the  culminating  period   — .C0Je^al 
of  Grecian  history,  the  century  preceding  the  battle  of  earliest 
Chaeroneia.     That  its  development  was  greatest  among  times- 
the  most  enlightened  sections  of  the  Grecian  name,  and  smallest 
among  the  more  obtuse  and  stationary,  is  matter  of  notorious  fact ; 
and  it  is  not  less  true,  that  the  prevalence  of  this  habit  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  intellectual  eminence  of  the  nation 
generally.    At  a  time  when  all  the  countries  around  were  plunged 
comparatively  in  mental  torpor,  there  was  no  motive  sufficiently 
present  and  powerful  to  multiply  so  wonderfully  the  productive 
minds  of  Greece,  except  such  as  arose  from  the  rewards  of  public 
speaking.     The  susceptibility  of  the  multitude  to  this  sort  of 
guidance,  their  habit  of  requiring  and  enjoying  the  stimulus  which 
it  supplied,  and  the  open  discussion,  combining  regular  forms 
with  free  opposition,  of  practical  matters  political  as  well  as 
judicial — are  the  creative  causes  which  formed  such  conspicuous 
adepts  in  the  art  of  persuasion.     Nor  was  it  only  professed  orators 
who  were  thus  produced  ;  didactic  aptitude  was  formed  in  the 

l  0.  Mfiller  (Hist.  Dorians,  book  iii.  been  followed  by  various  other  authors 

i.    3)   affirms   that    the   fundamental  (see  Helbig,  Die  sittlichen  Zustande  des 

features  of   the   heroic   royalty  were  Heldenalters,  p.  73),  but  his  position  ap- 

maintained  in  the  Dorian  states,  and  pears  to  me  not  correct,  even  as  regards 

obliterated   only  in   the   Ionian   and  Sparta  ;  and  decidedly  incorrect,  m  re- 

democraticaL     In  this  point  he  has  gard  to  the  other  Dorian  states. 
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background,  and  the  speculative  tendencies  were  supplied  with 
interesting  phsenomena  for  observation  and  combination,  at  a 
time  when  the  truths  of  physical  science  were  almost  inaccessible. 
If  the  primary  effect  was  to  quicken  the  powers  of  expression,  the 
secondary,  but  not  less  certain  result,  was  to  develop  the  habits 
of  scientific  thought.  Not  only  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes  and 
Its  effects  in  Perikles,  and  the  colloquial  magic  of  Socrates,  but 
stimulating  also  the  philosophical  speculation  of  Plato,  and  the 
develop-  *  systematic  politics,  rhetoric  and  logic  of  Aristotle,  are 
menfc-  traceable  to  the  same  general  tendencies  in  the  minds 

of  the  Grecian  people.  We  find  the  germ  of  these  expansive 
forces  in  the  senate  and  agora  of  their  legendary  government. 
The  poets,  first  epic  and  then  lyric,  were  the  precursors  of  the 
orators  in  their  power  of  moving  the  feelings  of  an  assembled 
crowd  ;  whilst  the  Homeric  poems — the  general  training-book  of 
educated  Greeks — constituted  a  treasury  of  direct  and  animated 
expression,  full  of  concrete  forms  and  rare  in  the  use  of  abstrac- 
tions, and  thence  better  suited  to  the  workings  of  oratory.  The 
subsequent  critics  had  no  difficulty  in  selecting  from  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  samples  of  eloquence  in  all  its  phases  and  varieties. 
On  the  whole,  then,  the  society  depicted  in  the  old  Greek 
poems  is  loose  and  unsettled,  presenting  very  little  of  legal 
restraint,  and  still  less  of  legal  protection — but  concentrating 
such  political  power  as  does  exist  in  the  hands  of  a  legitimate 
hereditary  king,  whose  ascendency  over  the  other  chiefs  is  more 
or  less  complete  according  to  his  personal  force  and  character. 
Whether  that  ascendency  be  greater  or  less,  however,  the  mass  of 
the  people  is  in  either  case  politically  passive,  and  of  little  account. 
Though  the  Grecian  freeman  of  the  heroic  age  is  above  the  de- 
graded level  of  the  Gallic  plebs  as  described  by  Caesar,1  he  is  far 
from  rivalling  the  fierce  independence  and  sense  of  dignity  com- 
bined with  individual  force,  which  characterise  the  Germanic 
tribes  before  their  establishment  in  the  Eoman  empire.  Still  less 
does  his  condition,  or  the  society  in  which  he  moves,  correspond  to 
those  pleasing  dreams  of  spontaneous  rectitude  and  innocence,  in 
which  Tacitus  and  Seneca  indulge  with  regard  to  primitive  man.2 

i  Caesar,  Bell.  Gallic,  vi.  12.  sine  probro,  scelere,  eoque  sine  poena 

>#  a  Seneca,  Epist.  xc. ;  Tacitus,  Annal.  autcoercitione.agebant:  neque  praemiis 

iii.  26.    "  Vetustissimi  mortalium  (says  opus  erat,  cum  honesta  suopte  ingenio 

the  latter),  nulla  adhuc  mala  libidine,  peterentur ;  et  ubi  nihil  contra  morem 
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2.  The  state  of  moral  and  social  feeling,  prevalent  in  legendary 
Greece,  exhibits  a  scene  in  harmony  with  the  rudi-   Morai  and 
mentary  political  fabrics  just  described.     Throughout   social 
the  long  stream  of  legendary  narrative  on  which  the   legendary 
Greeks  looked  back  as  their  past  history,  the  larger   Greece« 
social  motives  hardly  ever  come  into  play  :   either  individual 
valour  and  cruelty,  or  the  personal  attachments  and  quarrels  of 
relatives  and  war- companions,  or  the  feuds  of  private  enemies,  are 
ever  before  us.     There  is  no  sense  of  obligation  then  existing, 
between  man  and  man  as  such — and  very  little  between  each  man 
and  the  entire  community  of  which  he  is  a  member;    such 
sentiments  are  neither  operative  in  the  real  world,  nor  present  to 
the  imaginations  of  the  poets.     Personal  feelings,  either  towards 
the  gods,  the  king,  or  some  near  and  known  individual,    omnipo- 
fill  the  whole  of  a  man's  bosom  :  out  of  them  arise  all   tence  of. 

D6rS0Tl£Ll 

the  motives  to  beneficence,  and  all  the  internal  re-   feeling  to- 
straints  upon  violence,  antipathy,  or  rapacity ;  and   king^a?6 
special  communion,  as  well  as  special  solemnities,  are  individuals 
essential  to  their  existence.      The    ceremony  of   an  oath,   so 
imposing,  so  paramount,  and  so  indispensable  in  those   days, 
illustrates  strikingly  this  principle.     And  even  in  the  case  of  the 
stranger    suppliant  —  in    which    an    apparently    spontaneous 
sympathy  manifests  itself — the  succour  and  kindness  shown  to 
him  arise  mainly  from  his  having  gone  through  the  consecrated 
formalities  of  supplication,  such  as  that  of  sitting  down  in  the 
ashes  by  the  sacred  hearth,  thus  obtaining  a  sort  of  privilege  of 
sanctuary.1    That  ceremony  exalts  him  into  something  more  than 

cuperent,  nihil  per  metum  vetabantur.  dominions — eKa6e(6nr)v   ei/Stypio?   aurdi 

At  postquam  exui  sequalitas,  et  pro  ikc't^s  Sovvat  ju.<h  avfipas. 

modestia   et   pudore    ambitio   et   vis  Thucydidds     gives    an    interesting 

incedebat,     provenere     dominationes,  description  of  the  arrival  of  the  exiled 

multosque    apud     populos     seternum  ThemistoklSs,  then  warmly  pursued  by 

mansere,"  &c.     Compare  Strabo,  vii.  the  Greeks  on  suspicion  of  treason,  at 

p.  301.  the  house  of   Admetus,  king  of   the 

These  are  the  same  fancies  so  elo-  Epirotic    Molossians.      The    wife    of 

quently  set  forth  by  Rousseau  in  the  Admetus  herself  instructed  the  fugitive 

last  century.     A  far  more  sagacious  how   to   supplicate   her   husband    hi 

criticism     pervades     the     preface    of  form :     the    child   of    Admetus    was 

ThucydidSs.  placed  in  his  arms,  and  he  was  directed 

1  Seuthes,     in     the     Anabasis     of  to  sit  down  in  this  guise  close  by  the 

Xenophdn  (vii.  2,  33),  describes  how,  consecrated  hearth,  wbich  was  of  the 

when  an  orphan  youth,  he  formally  nature  of  an  altar.    While  so  seated, 

supplicated     Medokos    the    Thracian  he  addressed  his  urgent  entreaties  to 

king  to  grant  him  a  troop  of  followers,  Admetus   for   protection  :    the    latter 

in  order  that  he  might  recover  his  lost  raised  him  up  from  the  ground  and 
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a  mere  suffering  man — it  places  him  in  express  fellowship  with 
the  master  of  the  house,  under  the  tutelary  sanctions 
special  of  Zeus  Hiketesios.     There  is  great  difference  between 

ceremonies.  one  form  0£  SUppiication  and  another  :  the  suppliant 
however  in  any  form  becomes  more  or  less  the  object  of  a 
particular  sympathy. 

The  sense  of  obligation  towards  the  gods  manifests  itself 
separately  in  habitual  acts  of  worship,  sacrifice,  and  libations,  or 
by  votive  presents,  such  as  that  of  the  hair  of  Achilles,  which  he 
has  pledged  to  the  river  god  Spercheius,1  and  such  as  the  constant 
dedicated  offerings,  which  men  who  stand  in  urgent  need  of  the 
divine  aid  first  promise  and  afterwards  fulfil.  But  the  feeling 
towards  the  gods  also  appears,  and  that  not  less  frequently,  as 
mingling  itself  with  and  enforcing  obligations  towards  some 


promised  what  was  asked.  •'That 
(says  the  historian)  was  the  most 
powerful  form  of  supplication." 
Axlmetus — a/cov<ra?  avCcrrrjaC  re  avrbv 
fiera  tov  eavrov  vte'os>  wcnrep  ical  ex«f 
avrbv  cKaOe&ro,  Kal  ixeyitrrov 
i  k  e  r  e  v  f*.  a  J)v  rovro  (Thuc.  1.  136).  So 
Telephus,  in  the  lost  drama  of  Ms- 
chylus  called  Mvo-oi,  takes  up  the 
child  Orestes.  See  Bothe's  Fragm. 
44  :  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ach.  305. 

In  the  Odyssey,  both  Nausikaa  and 
the  goddess  Athene  instruct  Odysseus 
in  the  proper  form  of  supplicating 
Alkinous:  he  first  throws  himself 
down  at  the  feet  of  queen  Aret8,  em- 
bracing her  knees  and  addressing  to 
her  his  prayer,  and  then  without  wait- 
ing for  a  reply,  sits  down  among  the 
ashes  on  the  hearth — w?  einiov,  nar  ap 

SCtf  en  ecrxapri  kv  kovitjcti — Alkinous  ia 
dining  with  a  large  company :  for  some 
time  both  he  and  the  guests  are  silent : 
at  length  the  ancient  Echeneus  remon- 
strates with  him  on  his  tardiness  in 
raising  the  stranger  up  from  the  ashes. 
At  his  exhortation,  the  Phaeakian  king 
takes  Odysseus  by  the  hand,  and 
raising  him  up,  places  him  on  a  chair 
beside  him  :  he  then  directs  the  hei-alds 
to  mix  a  bowl  of  wine,  and  to  serve  it 
to  every  one  round,  in  order  that  all 
may  make  libations  to  Zeus  Hiketesios. 
This  ceremony  clothes  the  stranger 
Avith  the  full  rights  and  character  of  a 
suppliant  (Odyss.  vi.  310 ;  vii.  75,  141, 
166)  ;  Kara  fojuovs  a^iKTopotv,  JSschyl. 
Supplic.  242. 

That  the  form  counted  for  a  great 


deal,  we  see  evidently  marked ;  but  of 
course  supplication  is  often  addressed, 
and  successfully  addressed  in  circum- 
stances where  this  form  cannot  be  gone 
through. 

It  is  difficult  to  accept  the  doctrine 
of  Eustathius  (ad  Odyss.  xvi.  424),  that 
ik€t>)s  is  a  vox  media  (like  £eiyos), 
applied  as  well  to  the  iKeraSoxos  as  to 
the  iKerrjs  properly  so-called :  but  the 
word  aWrikoicriv,  in  the  passage  just 
cited,  does  seem  to  justify  his  observa- 
tion :  yet  there  is  no  direct  authority 
for  such  use  of  the  word  in  Homer. 

The  address  of  Theoclymenos  on 
first  preferring  his  supplication  to 
Telemachus  is  characteristic  of  the 
practice  (Odyss.  xv.  260) ;  compare  also 
Iliad,  xvi.  574,  and  Hesiod.  Scut. 
Hercul.  12—85. 

The  ideas  of  the  feu/os  and  the 
iKe'TTjs  run  very  much  together.  I  can 
hardly  persuade  myself  that  the  read- 
ing inerevo-e  (Odyss.  xi.  520)  is  truly 
Homeric  :  implying  as  it  does  the  idea 
of  a  pitiable  sufferer,  it  is  altogether 
out  of  place  when  predicated  of  the 
proud  and  impetuous  Neoptolemus : 
we  should  rather  have  excepted  exe- 
keva-e.    (See  Odyss.  x.  15.) 

The  constraining  efficacy  of  special 
formalities  of  supplication,  among  the 
Scythians,  is  powerfully  set  forth  in 
the  Toxaris  of  Lucian ;  the  suppliant 
sits  upon  an  ox-hide,  with  his  hands 
confined  behind  him  (Lucian,  Toxaris, 
c.  48,  vol.  iii.  p.  69,  Tauch.)— the  /u,eyioT>; 
itcerripia  among  that  people. 

i  Iliad,  xxiii.  142. 
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particular  human  person.  The  tie  which  binds  a  man  to  his 
father,  his  kinsman,  his  guest,  or  any  special  promise  respecting 
which  he  has  taken  the  engagement  of  an  oath,  is  conceived  in 
conjunction  with  the  idea  of  Zeus,  as  witness  and  guarantee  ;  and 
the  intimacy  of  the  association  is  attested  by  some  surname  or 
special  appellation  of  the  god.1  Such  personal  feelings  composed 
all  the  moral  influences  of  which  a  Greek  of  that  day  was 
susceptible, — a  state  of  mind  which  we  can  best  appreciate  by 
contrasting  it  with  that  of  the  subsequent  citizen  of  contrast 
historical  Athens.     In  the  view  of  the  latter,  the  great  wtth  the 

IGGllllffS  in 

impersonal  authority  called  "The  Laws"  stood  out  historical 
separately  both  as  guide  and  sanction,  distinct  from  Athens- 
religious  duty  or  private  sympathies  :  but  of  this  discriminated 
conception  of  positive  law  and  positive  morality,2  the  germ  only 
can  be  detected  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The  appropriate  Greek 
word  for  human  laws  never  occurs.  Amidst  a  very  wavering 
phraseology,3  we  can  detect  a  gradual  transition  from  the  primitive 


XIV.  389.— 


Dv  yap  rovveit'  eyw  <r    aiSeacroixai,  ovSe 

AAXa  Aia  i-eviov  SeiVas,  avrbv  S'  eAeai- 
p<av. 

2  Nagelsbach  (Horaerische  Theo- 
logie,  Abschn.  v.  s.  23)  gives  a  just 
and  well-sustained  view  of  the  Homeric 
ethics  :  "  Es  ist  der  charakteristische 
Standpunkt  der  Homerischen  Ethik, 
dass  die  Spharen  des  Rechts,  der 
Sittlichkeit,  und  Religiositat,  bey  dem 
Dichter,  durchaus  noch  nicht  ausei- 
nander  fallen,  so  dass  der  Mensch  z. 
B,  SiVaios  seyn  konnte  ohne  OeovSri<;  zu 
sein— sondern  in  unentwickelter  Ein- 
heit  beysammen  sind". 

3  Nojuoi,  laws,  is  not  an  Homeric 
word ;  v6/xos,  law,  in  the  singular 
occurs  twice  in  the  Hesiodic  Works 
and  Days  (276,  388). 

The  employment  of  the  words  Sbcy, 
Sinai,  Oe/jLis,  OefjiicrTss,  in  Homer,  is 
curious  as  illustrating  the  early  moral 
associations,  but  would  require  far 
more  space  than  can  be  given  to  it  in  a 
note  ;  we  see  that  the  sense  of  each  of 
these  words  was  essentially  fluctuating. 
Themis,  in  Homer,  is  sometimes  de- 
cidedly a  person,  who  exercises  the 
important  function  of  opening  and 
closing  the  agora,  both  of  gods  and 
men  (Iliad,  xx.  4  ;  Odyss.  ii.  68),  and 
who.  besides  that,  acts   and   speaks 


(Iliad,  xiv.  87—93);  always  the  asso- 
ciate and  companion  of  Zeus  the 
highest  god.  In  Hesiod  (Theog.  901) 
she  is  the  wife  of  Zeus ;  in  iEschylus 
(Prometh.  209)  she  is  the  same  as  Fa2a : 
even  in  Plato  (Legg.  xi.  p.  936)  wit- 
nesses swear  (to  want  of  knowledge  of 
matters  under  inquest)  by  Zeus,  Apollo, 
and  Themis.  Themis  as  a  person  is 
probably  the  oldest  sense  of  the  word  : 
then  we  have  the  plural  0e>icrT«s  (con- 
nected with  the  verb  rie^fii,  like  foo-juot 
and  Te0,u6s),  which  are  (not  persons, 
but)  special  appurtenances  or  emana- 
tions of  the  Supreme  God,  or  of  a  king 
acting  under  him,  analogous  to  and 
joined  with  the  sceptre.  The  sceptre, 
and  the  fleTuo-res  or  the  SUai  constantly 
go  together  (Iliad,  ii.  209 ;  ix.  99) :  Zeus 
or  the  king  is  a  judge,  not  a  law-maker: 
he  issues  decrees  or  special  orders  to 
settle  particular  disputes,  or  to  re- 
strain particular  men  ;  and  agreeable 
to  the  concrete  forms  of  ancient  lan- 
guage, the  decrees  are  treated  as  if 
they  were  a  collection  of  ready-made 
substantive  things,  actually  in  his  pos- 
session, like  the  sceptre,  and  prepared 
for  being  delivered  out  when  the  proper 
occasion  arose: — Si/caa-7rbAci,oiTe  Gifxicr- 
ras  Ilpbs  Alb?  etpvarai  (II.  i.  238),  com- 
pared with  the  two  passages  last 
cited  :  — *A<f>pov<x  tovtov  aveVras,  os 
ovriva  o!6e  94fn.<rra  (II.  V.  761), — *Aypiov, 
vine  Si'/cas  ev  eiSora  oure  fle'juucrTas  (Odyss. 
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idea  of  a  personal  goddess  Themis,  attached  to  Zeus,  first  to  his 
sentences  or  orders  called  Themistes,  and  next  by  a  still  farther 
remove  to  various  established  customs,  which  those  sentences  were 
believed  to  sanctify — the  authority  of  religion  and  that  of  custom 
coalescing  into  one  indivisible  obligation. 

The  family  relations,  as  we  might  expect,  are  set  forth  in  our 
Force  of  the  pictures  of  the  legendary  world  as  the  grand  sources 
family  tie.  of  lasting  union  and  devoted  attachment.  The  paternal 
authority  is  highly  reverenced  :  the  son  who  lives  to  years  of 
maturity,  repays  by  affection  to  his  parents  the  charge  of  his 
maintenance  in  infancy,  which  the  language  notes  by  a  special 
word ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Erinnys,  whose  avenging 
hand  is  put  in  motion  by  the  curse  of  a  father  or  mother,  is  an 
object  of  deep  dread.1 

In  regard  to  marriage,  we  find  the  wife  occupying  a  station  of 
Marriage—  great  dignity  and  influence,  though  it  was  the  practice 
StS.  for  the  husband  to  purchase  her  by  valuable  presents 
to  her  parents, — a  practice  extensively  prevalent  among  early 
communities,  and  treated  by  Aristotle  as  an  evidence  of  barbarism. 
She  even  seems  to  live  less  secluded  and  to  enjoy  a  wider  sphere 
of  action  than  was  allotted  to  her  in  historical  Greece.2    Concu- 


ix.  215).     The  plural  number  Si/cai  is  (H.  ix.  141 ;  compare  xiii.  366).    Among 

more  commonly  used  in  Homer  than  the  ancient  Germans  of  Tacitus,  the 

the  singular :  SU-q  is  rarely  used  to  husband   gave   presents,    not   to   his 

denote  Justice  as  an  abstract  concep-  wife's  father,  but   to   herself   (Tacit, 

tion ;  it  more  often  denotes  a  special  Germ.  c.  18) :  the  customs  of  the  early 

claim  of  right  on  the  part  of  some  Jews  were  in  this  respect  completely 

given  man  (II.  xviii.   608).     It  some-  Homeric ;  see  the  case  of  Shechem  and 

times  also  denotes,  simply,  established  Dinah  (Genesis  xxxix.  12)  and  others, 

custom  or  the  known  lot— S/ouowj/  St/crj,  &c. ;  also  Mr.  Catlin's  Letters  on  the 

yepovTwv,   0eiW    ^a<ri.\r)wv,    Oeiav    (see  North  American  Indians,  vol.  i.  Lett. 

Damm's  Lexicon  ad  voc.) ;  0e>is  is  used  26,  p.  213. 

in  the  same  manner.  The  Greek  eSva  correspond  exactly 

See  upon  this  matter,  Platner,  De  to  the  mundium  of  the  Lombard  and 

Notione  Juris  ap.  Homerum,  p.  81 ;  Alemannic  laws,    which   is   thus  ex- 

and  O.  Muller,  Prolegg.  Mythol.    p.  plained  by  Mr.  Price  (Notes  on  the 

121.  Laws  of  King  Ethelbert,  in  the  Ancient 

i  OvSe  TOKeCai  ©peVrpa  <J>i'Aoi?  dire'StoKe  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England,  trans- 

(H.  iv.  477)  :  Openrpa  or  0pennr)pLa  (com-  lated  and  published  by  ir  r.   Thorpe, 

pare  II.  ix.  454;  Odyss.  ii.  134;  Hesiod,  vol.  i.  p.  20):  "The  Longobardic  law 

Opp.  Di.  186).  is  the  most  copious  of  all  the  barbaric 

i  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  5,  11.    The  eSva,  codes    in     its    provisions     respecting 

or  present  given  by  the  suitor  to  the  marriage,  and  particularly  so  on  the 

father  as  an  inducement  to  grant  his  subject  of  the  Mund.     From  that  law 

daughter  in  marriage,  are  spoken  of  as  it  appears  that  the  Mundium  was  a 

very  valuable,— aTrepeiVia  eSva  (II.  xi.  sum  paid  over  to  the  family  of  the 

244 ;  xvii.   178  ;  xxi.  472) :  to  grant  a  bride,    for    transferring   the    tutelage 

daughter    without    e$va   was    a    high  which  they  possessed  over  her  to  the 

compliment  to  the  intended  son-in-law  family  of  the  husband:— 'Si  quis  pro 
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bines  are  frequent  with  the  chiefs,  and  occasionally  the  jealousy 
of  the  wife  breaks  out  in  reckless  excess  against  her  husband,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  tragical  history  of  Phoenix.  The  continence 
of  Laertes,  from  fear  of  displeasing  his  wife  Antikleia,  is  especially 
noticed.1  A  large  portion  of  the  romantic  interest  which  Grecian 
legend  inspires  is  derived  from  the  women :  Penelope,  Andromache, 
Helen,  Klytaemnestra,  Eriphyle,  Iokasta,  Hekabe,  &c,  all  stand 
in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  either  from  their  virtues,  their 
beauty,  their  crimes,  or  their  sufferings. 

Not  only  brothers,  but  also  cousins,  and  the  more  distant 
blood-relations  and  clansmen,  appear  connected  together  by  a 
6trong  feeling  of  attachment,  sharing  among  them  universally  the 
obligation  of  mutual  self-defence  and  revenge  in  the  event  of 
injury  to  any  individual  of  the  race.  The  legitimate  brothers 
divide  between  them  by  lot  the  paternal  inheritance, — a  bastard 
.brother  receiving  only  a  small  share  ;  he  is  however  commonly 
very  well  treated,2  though  the  murder  of  Phokus  by  Telamon  and 
Peleus  constitutes  a  flagrant  exception.  The  furtive  Brothers 
pregnancy  of  young  women,  often  by  a  god,  is  one  of  kinsmen, 
the  most  frequently  recurring  incidents  in  the  legendary  . 
narratives ;  and  the  severity  with  which  such  a  fact,  when 
discovered,  is  visited  by  the  father,  is  generally  extreme.  As  an 
extension  of  the  family  connexion,  we  read  of  larger  unions 
called  the  phratry  and  the  tribe,  which  are  respectfully,  but  not 
frequently  mentioned.3 

muliere  libera,  aut  puella  mundiura  Iliad,  xi.  102.  The  primitive  German 
dederit  et  ei  tradita  fuerit  ad  nxorem,'  law  of  succession  divided  the  paternal 
&c.  (ed.  Rotharis,  c.  ISo).  In  the  same  inheritance  among  the  sons  of  a  de- 
sense  in  which  the  term  occurs  in  these  ceased  father,  under  the  implied  obli- 
dooms,  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  gation  to  maintain  and  portion  out 
Alemannic  law :  it  was  also  common  their  sisters  (Eichhorn,  Deutsches  Pri- 
in  Denmark  and  in  Sweden,  where  the  vat-Recht,  sect.  330). 
bride  was  called  a  mund-bought  or  3  Iliad,  ii.  362.— 
mund-given  woman."  , .  .    ,            ,  „ ,                ,    ,      , 

According  to  the  77th  Law  of  King  Wpy™P>    a^/caro?,     aveartAt    «mv 

Ethelbert  (p.  23),  this  mund  was  often  ,n    *K\l?0s>  .                           . 

paid  in  cattle  :   the  Saxon  daughters  0s  ™^ou  «P*™»,  &c.    (II.  ix.  03.) 

were  wdpOevoi  aA<£eo-ij3oiai  (Iliad,  xviii.  These   three   epithets   include  the 

593).  three  different  classes  of  personal  sym- 

1  Odyss.  i.  430  ;  Iliad,  ix.  450  ;  see  pathy  and  obligation  :  1.  The  Phratry, 

also   Terpstra,  Antiquitas   Ilomerica,  in  which   a   man   is  connected  with 

capp.  17  and  18.  father,     mother,     brothers,     cousins, 

Polygamy  appears  to  be  ascribed  to  brothers-in-law,  clansmen,  &c.  ;  2.  the 

Priam,  but  to  no  one  else  (Iliad,  xxi.  fle/nio-re?,  whereby  he  is  connected  with 

88).  his  fellowmen  who  visit  the  same  agora; 

8  Odyss.    xiv.    202—215  ;     compare  3.  his  Hestia  or  Hearth,  whereby  he 
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The  generous  readiness  with  which  hospitality  is  afforded  to 
the  stranger  who  asks  for  it,1  the  facility  with  which  he  is  allowed 
to  contract  the  peculiar  connexion  of  guest  with  his 
host,  and  the  permanence  with  which  that  connexion, 
when  created  by  partaking  of  the  same  food  and  exchanging  pre- 
sents, is  maintained  even  through  a  long  period  of  separation,  and 
even  transmitted  from  father  to  son — these  are  among  the  most 
captivating  features  of  the  heroic  society.  The  Homeric  chief 
welcomes  the  stranger  who  comes  to  ask  shelter  in  his  house,  first 
gives  him  refreshment,  and  then  inquires  his  name  and  the 
purpose  of  his  voyage.2  Though  not  inclined  to  invite  strangers 
to  his  house,  he  cannot  repel  them  when  they  spontaneously 
Reception  enter  it  craving  a  lodging.3  The  suppliant  is  also 
of  the  commonly  a  stranger,  but  a  stranger  under  peculiar 

and  the  circumstances  ;    who  proclaims  his  own  calamitous 

suppliant.  an(j  a^ject  condition,  and  seeks  to  place  himself  in  a 
relation  to  the  chief  whom  he  solicits  something  like  that  in  which 
men  stand  to  the  gods.  Onerous  as  such  special  tie  may  become 
to  him,  the  chief  cannot  decline  it,  if  solicited  in  the  proper  form  : 
the  ceremony  of  supplication  has  a  binding  effect,  and  the 
Erinnyes  punish  the  hardhearted  person  who  disallows  it.  A 
conquered  enemy  may  sometimes  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
conqueror,  and  solicit  mercy,  but  he  cannot  by  doing  so  acquire 
the  character  and  claims  of  a  suppliant  properly  so  called  :  the 
conqueror  has  free  discretion  either  to  kill  him,  or  to  spare  him 
and  accept  a  ransom.4 

There  are  in  the  legendary  narratives  abundant  examples  of 
individuals  who  transgress  in  particular  acts  even  the  holiest  of 

becomes  accessible  to  the  gelvos  and  TiS  yap  &y  gelvov  Ka\el  a\\o6ev  avrbs 
the  i/ceTTjs  : —  €Tre\9i>)V 

'ApxV   geLvotrvvw   n-poo-KrjSe'o* •    ovSe    which      breathes     the     plain-spoken 
rpairegr)  shrewdness  of  the  Hesiodic  Works  and 

Tvwttjv  aK\r)\oiv.    (Odyss.  xxi.  34.)  Days,  v.  355. 

1  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  4  See  the  illustrative  case  of  Lykaon 
that  when  a  chief  received  a  stranger  in  vain  craving  mercy  from  Achilles 
and  made  presents  to  him,  he  reim-  (Iliad,  xxi.  64—97.  'Avri  toi  eV  ik^too, 
bursed  to  himself  the  value  of  the  pre-  <fec). 

sents  by  collections  among  the  people        Menelaus  is  about  to  spare  the  life 

(Odyss.  xiii.  14  ;  xix.  197);  apyaAeoj/ yap  of  the  Trojan  Adrastus,   who    clasps 

<W  n-poiKos  x.apla-aarOai,  says  Alkinous.  his  knees  and  craves  mercy,  offering  a 

2  Odyss.  i.  123 ;  iii.  70.  <fcc.  large  ransom— when   Againemndn  re- 

3  Odyss.  xvii.  383.—  pels  the   idea  of   quarter,    and    kill3 
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these  personal  ties,  but  the  savage  Cyclops  is  the  only  person 
described  as  professedly  indifferent  to  them,  and  careless  of  that 
sanction  of  the  gods  which  in  Grecian  belief  accompanied  them 
all.1    In  fact,  the  tragical  horror  which  pervades  the  lineage  of 
Athamas  or  Kadmus,  and  which  attaches  to  many  of  the  acts  of 
Herakles,  of  Peleus,  and  Telamon,  of  Jason  and  Medea,  of  Atreus 
and  Thyestes,  &c,  is  founded  upon  a  deep  feeling  and   personai 
sympathy  with  those  special  obligations,  which  con-   sympathies 
spicuous  individuals,  under  the  temporary  stimulus  of  form  of 
the  maddening  At§,  are  driven  to  violate.     In  such   sociality* 
conflict  of  sentiments,  between  the  obligation  generally  reverenced 
and  the  exceptional  deviation  in  an  individual  otherwise  admired, 
consists  the  pathos  of  the  story. 

These  feelings — of  mutual  devotion  between  kinsmen  and 
companions  in  arms — of  generous  hospitality  to  the  stranger,  and 
of  helping  protection  to  the  suppliant — constitute  the  bright  spots 
in  a  dark  age.  We  find  them  very  generally  prevalent  amongst 
communities  essentially  rude  and  barbarous — amongst  the  ancient 
Germans  as  described  by  Tacitus,  the  Druses  in  Lebanon,2  the 


Adrastus  with  his  own  hand:  his 
speech  to  Menelaus  displays  the  ex- 
treme of  violent  enmity,  yet  the  poet 

says,— 

Os  eiiruv,  naperrtivev  a8e\<f>eiov  $p;Vas 

rjpws, 
A  I  <t  i  /a  a  ir  a  p  e  i  ?.- m  v,  &C. 

Adrastus  is  not  called  an  l/cerr??,  nor 
is  the  expression  used  in  respect  to 
Doldn  (H.  x.  456),  nor  in  the  equally 
striking  case  of  Odysseus  (Odyss.  xiv. 
279)  when  begging  for  his  life. 

i  Odyss.  ix.  112—275. 

2  Tacit.  German,  c.  21.  "  Quemcun- 
que  mortalium  arcere  tecto,  nefas 
habetur :  pro  fortuna  quisque  appa- 
ratis  epulis  excipit :  cum  defec§re  qui 
modo  hospesfuerat,  monstrator  hospitii 
et  comes,  proximam  domum  non  invitati 
adeunt :  nee  interest — pari  humanitate 
accipiuntur.  Notum  ignotumque,  quan- 
tum ad  jus  hospitii,  nemo  discernit." 
Compare  Csesar,  B.  G.  vi.  22. 

See  about  the  Druses  and  Arabians, 
Volney,  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
vol.  ii.  p.  76,  Engl.  Transl.  ;  Niebuhr, 
Beschreibung  von  Arabien,  Copenh. 
1772,  p.  46—49. 

Pomponius  Mela  describes  the  an- 
cient Germans  in  language  not  inappli- 
cable to  the  Homeric  Greeks :  "  Jus  in 


viribus  habent,  adeo  ut  ne  latrocinii 
quidem  pudeat :  tantum  hospitibus 
boni,  mites,  mitesque  supplicibus" 
(in.  3). 

"  The  hospitality  of  the  Indians  is 
well-known.  It  extends  even  to 
strangers  who  take  refuge  among 
them.  They  count  it  a  most  sacred 
duty,  from  which  no  one  is  exempted. 
Whoever  refuses  relief  to  any  one  com- 
mits a  grievous  offence,  and  not  only 
makes  himself  detested  and  abhorred 
by  all,  but  liable  to  revenge  from  the 
offended  person.  In  their  conduct 
towards  their  enemies  they  are  cruel 
and  inexorable,  and  when  enraged, 
bent  upon  nothing  but  murder  and 
bloodshed.  They  are  however  re- 
markable for  concealing  their  pas- 
sions, and  waiting  for  a  convenient 
opportunity  of  gratifying  them.  But 
then  their  fury  knows  no  bounds.  If 
they  cannot  satisfy  their  resentment, 
they  will  even  call  upon  their  friends 
and  posterity  to  do  it.  The  longest 
space  of  time  cannot  cool  their  wrath, 
nor  the  most  distant  place  of  refuge 
afford  security  to  their  enemy  "  (Los- 
kiel,  History  of  the  Mission  of  the 
United  Brethren  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  Part  I.  ch.  2,  p.  15). 

"Charlevoix    observes    (says    Dr. 
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Arabian  tribes  in  the  desert,   and  even  the  North  American 
Indians. 

They  are  the  instinctive  manifestations  of  human  sociality, 
standing  at  first  alone,  and  for  that  reason  appearing  to  possess 


Ferguson,  Essay  on  Civil  Society,  Part 
II.  §  2,  p.  145),  that  the  nations  among 
whom  he  travelled  in  North  America 
never  mentioned  acts  of  generosity  or 
kindness  under  the  notion  of  duty. 
They  acted  from  affection,  as  they 
acted  from  appetite,  without  regard 
to  its  consequences.  When  they  had 
done  a  kindness,  they  had  gratified  a 
desire  ;  the  business  was  finished  and 
it  passed  from  the  memory.  The  spirit 
with  which  they  give  or  receive  pre- 
sents is  the  same  as  that  which  Tacitus 
remarks  among  the  ancient  Germans  : 
— *  Gaudent  muneribus,  sed  nee  data 
imputant,  nee  acceptis  obligantur'. 
Such  gifts  are  of  little  consequence, 
except  when  employed  as  the  seal  of  a 
bargain  or  a  treaty." 

Respecting  the  Morlacchi  (Illyrian 
Sclavonians)  the  Abb6  Fortis  says 
(Travels  in  Dalmatia,  p.  55—58)  :— 

"  The  hospitality  of  the  Morlachs  is 
9qually  conspicuous  among  the  poor  as 
among  the  opulent.  The  rich  prepares 
a  roasted  lamb  or  sheep,  and  the  poor, 
with  equal  cordiality,  gives  his  turkey, 
milk,  honey— whatever  he  has.  Nor  is 
their  generosity  confined  to  strangers, 
but  generally  extends  to  all  who  are  in 
want.  .  .  .  Friendship  is  lasting 
among  the  Morlacchi.  They  have 
even  made  it  a  kind  of  religious  point, 
and  tie  the  sacred  bond  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar.  The  Sclavonian  ritual  con- 
tains a  particular  benediction,  for  the 
solemn  union  of  two  male  or  two  female 
friends,  in  presence  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation. The  male  friends  thus 
united  are  called  Pobratimi,  and  the 
females  Posestreme,  which  means 
half-brothers  and  half-sisters.  The 
duties  of  the  Pobratimi  are,  to  assist 
each  other  in  every  case  of  need  and 
danger,  to  revenge  mutual  wrongs,  &c: 
their  enthusiasm  is  often  carried  so  far 
as  to  risk,  and  even  lose,  their  life. 
.  .  .  But  as  the  friendships  of  the 
Morlacchi  are  strong  and  sacred,  so 
their  quarrels  are  commonly  unextin- 
guishable.  They  pass  from  father  to 
son,  and  the  mothers  fail  not  to  put 
their  children  in  mind  of  their  duty  to 
revenge  their  father  if  he  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  killed,  and  to  show 
them  often  the   bioudy  shirt  of   th 


...  A  Morlach  is  im- 
placable if  injured  or  insulted.  With 
him  revenge  and  justice  have  exactly 
the  same  meaning,  and  truly  it  is  the 
primitive  idea,  and  I  have  been  told 
that  in  Albania  the  effects  of  revenge 
are  still  more  atrocious  and  more  last- 
ing. There,  a  man  of  the  mildest 
character  is  capable  of  the  most  bar- 
barous revenge,  believing  it  to  be  his 
positive  duty.  .  .  .  A  Morlach  who 
has  killed  another  of  a  powerful  family 
is  commonly  obliged  to  save  himself 
by  flight,  and  keep  out  of  the  way  for 
several  years.  If  during  that  time  he 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
the  search  of  his  pursuers,  and  has  got 
a  small  sum  of  money,  he  endeavours 
to  obtain  pardon  and  peace.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  custom  in  some  places  for  the 
offended  party  to  threaten  the  criminal, 
holding  all  sorts  of  arms  to  his  throat, 
and  at  last  to  consent  to  accept  his 
ransom." 

Concerning  the  influence  of  these 
two  distinct  tendencies— devoted  per- 
sonal friendship  and  implacable  animo- 
sities—among the  Illyrico-Sclavonian 
population,  see  Cyprien  Robert,  Les 
Slaves  de  la  Turquie,  ch.  vii.  p.  42—46, 
and  Dr.  Joseph  Midler,  Albanien, 
Rumelien,  und  die  OSsterreichisch- 
Montenegrinische  Granze,  Prag.  1844, 
p.  24—25. 

"It  is  foT  the  virtue  of  hospitality 
(observes  Goguet,  Origin  of  Laws,  &c, 
vol.  i.,  book  vi.,  ch.  iv.)  that  the  primi- 
tive times  are  chiefly  famed.  But,  in 
my  opinion,  hospitality  was  then  exer- 
cised not  so  much  from  generosity  and 
greatness  of  soul,  as  from  necessity. 
Common  interest  probably  gave  rise  to 
that  custom.  In  remote  antiquity, 
there  were  few  or  no  public  inns  :  they 
entertained  strangers,  in  order  that  they 
might  render  them  the  same  service,  if 
they  happened  to  travel  into  their  coun- 
try. Hospitality  was  reciprocal.  When 
theyreceived  strangers  into  their  houses 
they  acquired  a  right  of  being  received 
into  theirs  again.  This  right  was  re- 
garded by  the  ancients  as  sacred  and 
inviolable,  and  extended  not  only  to 
those  who  had  acquired  it,  but  to  their 
children  and  posterity.  Besides,  hos- 
pitality in  these  times  could  not  be 
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a  greater  tutelary  force  than  really  belongs  to  them — beneficent, 
indeed,  in  a  high  degree,  with  reference  to  their  own  appropriate 
period,  but  serving  as  a  very  imperfect  compensation  for  the 
impotence  of  the  magistrate,  and  for  the  absence  of  any  all- 
pervading  sympathy  or  sense  of  obligation  between  man  and 
man.  We  best  appreciate  their  importance  when  we  compare 
the  Homeric  society  with  that  of  barbarians  like  the  Thracians, 
who  tattooed  their  bodies,  as  the  mark  of  a  generous  lineage — 
sold  their  children  for  export  as  slaves — considered  robbery,  not 
merely  as  one  admissible  occupation  among  others,  but  as  the 
only  honourable  mode  of  life — agriculture  being  held  contemptible 
— and  above  all,  delighted  in  the  shedding  of  blood  as  a  luxury. 
Such  were  the  Thracians  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides: 
and  the  Homeric  society  forms  a  mean  term  between  that  which 
these  two  historians  yet  saw  in  Thrace,  and  that  which  they 
witnessed  among  their  own  civilised  countrymen.1 

When  however  among  the  Homeric  men  we  pass  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  private  ties  above  enumerated,  we  find  scarcely 
any  other  moralising  forces  in  operation.    The  acts  and  adventures 
commemorated  imply  a  community  wherein  neither  the  protection 
nor  the  restraints  of  law  are  practically  felt,  and  wherein  ferocity, 
rapine,  and  the  aggressive  propensities  generally  seem  restrained 
by  no  internal  counterbalancing  scruples.     Homicide,  especially, 
is  of  frequent  occurrence,  sometimes  by  open  violence, 
sometimes  by  fraud  :   expatriation  for  homicide  is   and  ag- 
among  the  most  constantly  recurring  acts  of  the  |JJSiJJfs 
Homeric  poems  :  and  savage  brutalities   are  often  unre- 
ascribed,   even   to   admired    heroes,   with    apparent 

attended  with  much  expense:  men  ov  9apcnqo- #,  <}>ov ikutcltov  £<tti. 
travelled  but  little.     In  a  word,  the         Compare    Herodot.    viii.    116 ;    the 

modern  Arabians  prove  that  hospitality  cruelty  of  the  Thracian  king  of  the 

may  consist  with  the  greatest  vices,  and  Bisaltae  towards  his  own  sons, 
that  this  species  of  generosity  is  no  de-         The  story  of  Odysseus  to  Eumseus  in 

cisive  evidence  of  goodness  of  heart,  or  the  Odyssey  (xiv.  210 — 226)  furnishes  a 

rectitude  of  maimers."  valuable  comparison  for  this  predatory 

The  book  of  Genesis,  amidst  many  disposition  among  the  Thracians. 
other  features  of  resemblance  to  the  Odysseus  there  treats  the  love  of  living 
Homeric  manners,  presents  that  of  by  war  and  plunder  as  his  own  peculiar 
ready  and  exuberant  hospitality  to  the  taste  :  he  did  not  happen  to  like  re- 
stranger,  gular  labour,  but  the  latter  is  not 

1  Respecting  the  Thracians,  compare  treated  as  in  any  way  mean  or  unbe- 

Herodot.  v.  11 ;  Thucydid.  vii.  29—30.  coming  a  free-man  :— 
The  expression  of  the  latter  historian  Spyov  5e-  „ot  oi  xiXov  *tv 

is  remarkable,-™  Seyivosrw  ®gfK»p,  oili>  0iK(0^eKillt  $  „  Tpe^„  iyKaa  TiKva,t 

O.UOKX  TOtS  /UKXAIOTO    TOW    pappa.pi.KOV,  tV  b)  Qq^  ' 
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indifference.  Achilles  sacrifices  twelve  Trojan  prisoners  on  the 
tomb  of  Patroklus,  while  his  son  Neoptolemus  not  only  slaughters 
the  aged  Priam,  but  also  seizes  by  the  leg  the  child  Astyanax 
(son  of  the  slain  Hector)  and  hurls  him  from  one  of  the  lofty 
towers  of  Troy.1  Moreover,  the  celebrity  of  Autolykus,  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  Odysseus,  in  the  career  of  wholesale 
robbery  and  perjury,  and  the  wealth  which  it  enabled  him  to 
acquire,  are  described  with  the  same  unaffected  admiration  as  the 
wisdom  of  Nest6r  or  the  strength  of  Ajax.2  Achilles,  Menelaus, 
Odysseus,  pillage  in  person  whenever  they  can  find  an  opportunity, 
employing  both  force  and  stratagem  to  surmount  resistance.3 
The  vocation  of  a  pirate  is  recognised  as  honourable,  so  that  a 
host,  when  he  asks  his  guest  what  is  the  purpose  of  his  voyage, 
enumerates  enrichment  by  indiscriminate  maritime  plunder  as 
among  those  projects  which  may  naturally  enter  into  his  contem- 
plation.4   Abduction  of  cattle,  and  expeditions  for  unprovoked 


i  Ilias  Minor,  Fragra.  7,  p.  18,  ed. 
Diintzer;  Iliad,  xxiii.  175.  Odysseus 
is  mentioned  once  as  obtaining  poison 
for  his  arrows  (Odyss.  i.  160),  but  no 
poisoned  arrows  are  ever  employed  in 
either  of  the  two  poems. 

The  anecdotes  recounted  by  the 
Scythian  Toxaris  in  Lucian's  work  so 
entitled  (vol.  ii.  c.  36,  p.  544  seqq.  ed. 
Hemst.)  afford  a  vivid  picture  of  this 
combination  of  intense  and  devoted 
friendship  between  individuals,  with 
the  most  revolting  cruelty  of  manners. 
"You  Greeks  live  in  peace  and  tran- 
quillity," observes  the  Scythian— nap' 
rjiJ.iv  Se  <rvvexeli  ot  TrdAe/uoi,  koX  r)  eTreAav- 
vopev  aAAois,  r)  vnox<»povpev  imovTas,  rj 
crvfj.ne<rovT€i  iinkp  vop-rjs  r)  Aeias  pvax°" 
peOa'  ev6a  fiaXima  Sel  <pCX.uv 
ayaOuv,  &C. 

2  Odyss.  xxi.  397  ;  Pherekydes, 
Fragm.  63,  ed.  Didot;  Autolykus, 
irkeio-Ta    KKenraiv    edrjaavpigev.         The 

Homeric  Hymn  to  Hermes  (the  great 
patron-god  of  Autolykus)  is  a  farther 
specimen  of  the  admiration  which 
might  be  made  to  attach  to  clever 
thieving. 

The  T7/otepoKoiT05  avrjp,  likely  to  rob 
the  farm,  is  one  great  enemy  against 
whom  Hesiod  advises  precaution  to  be 
taken,— a  sharp-toothed  dog  well-fed  to 
serve  as  guard  (Opp.  Di.  604). 

3  Hiad,  xi.  624  ;  xx.  189.  Odyss.  iv. 
81—90 ;  ix.  40 ;  xiv.  230 ;  and  the  in- 


direct revelation  (Odyss.  xix.  284), 
coupled  with  a  compliment  to  the  dex. 
terity  of  Odysseus. 

4  Even  in  the  century  prior  to 
Thucydides,  undistinguishing  plunder 
at  sea,  committed  by  Greek  ships 
against  ships  not  Greek,  seems  not  to 
have  been  held  discreditable.  The 
Phoksean  Dionysius,  after  the  ill- 
success  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  goes  with 
his  three  ships  of  war  to  Sicily,  and 
from  thence  plunders  Tyrrhenians  and 
Carthaginians  (Herod,  vi.  17),— AtjLo-tt}? 
Kareo-njKee,  'EAA^vuv  pet>  ovSevbs,  Kap- 

yijSoviW  8k  Kal  Tvp<rr\vu>v.  Compare 
the  conduct  of  the  Phoksean  settlers 
at  Athalia  in  Corsica,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Ionia  by  Harpagus  (Herodot. 
i.  166). 

In  the  treaty  between  th«  Romans 
and  Carthaginians,  made  at  some 
period  subsequent  to  509  B.C.,  it  is 
stipulated  —  Tov  KaAoO  'AKpwnjpiou, 
MaoTtas,  Tapcnjiov,  fi))  Krfi^ada.1  ene- 
Ketva  'Pw/Aouovs,  priS'  epiropeveo-Oaa, 
p.ri8e  7r6A.1v  KTL^eiv  (Polyb.  iii.  24,  4). 
Plunder,  commerce  and  colonisation 
are  here  assumed  as  the  three  objects 
which  the  Roman  ships  would  pursue, 
unless  they  were  under  special  obliga- 
tion to  abstain,  in  reference  to 
foreigners.  This  morality  approaches 
nearer  to  that  of  the  Homeric  age  than 
to  the  state  of  sentiment  which 
Thucydides  indicates  as  current  in  his 
days  among  the  Greeks. 
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ravage  as  well  as  for  retaliation,  between  neighbouring  tribes, 
appear  ordinary  phenomena  : x  and  the  established  inviolability 
of  heralds  seems  the  only  evidence  of  any  settled  feeling  of 
obligation  between  one  community  and  another.  While  the 
house  and  property  of  Odysseus,  during  his  long  absence,  enjoys 
no  public  protection,2  those  unprincipled  chiefs,  who  consume  his 
substance,  find  sympathy  rather  than  disapprobation  among  the 
people  of  Ithaka.  As  a  general  rule,  he  who  cannot  protect 
himself  finds  no  protection  from  society  :  his  own  kinsmen  and 
immediate  companions  are  the  only  parties  to  whom  he  can 
look  with  confidence  for  support.  And  in  this  respect,  the 
representation  given  by  Hesiod  makes  the  picture  even  worse. 
In  his  emphatic  denunciation  of  the  fifth  age,  that 
poet  deplores  not  only  the  absence  of  all  social  justice  g/veJTby 
and  sense  of  obligation  among  his  contemporaries,  but  ?es]lod  sti11 
also  the  relaxation  of  the  ties  of  family  and  hospitality.3 
There  are  marks  of  querulous  exaggeration  in  the  poem  of  the 
Works  and  Days  ;  yet  the  author  professes  to  describe  the  real 
state  of  things  around  him,  and  the  features  of  his  picture,  soften 
them  as  we  may,  will  still  appear  dark  and  calamitous.  It  is 
however  to  be  remarked,  that  he  contemplates  a  state  of  peace— 
thus  forming  a  contrast  with  the  Homeric  poems.  His  copious 
catalogue  of  social  evils  scarcely  mentions  liability  to  plunder  by 
a  foreign  enemy,  nor  does  he  compute  the  chances  of  predatory 
aggression  as  a  source  of  profit. 

There  are  two  special  veins  of  estimable  sentiment,  on  which 
it  may  be  interesting  to  contrast  heroic  and  historical   Contrast 
Greece,  and  which  exhibit  the  latter  as  an  improvement  between 
on  the  former  not  less  in  the  affections  than  in  the   hStoriSS 
intellect.  Greece. 

The  law  of  Athens  was  peculiarly  watchful  and  provident  with 
respect  both  to  the  persons  and  the  property  of  orphan  minors ;  but 

i  See  the  interesting  boastfulness  of  auxiliaries  (Odyss.  xvi.  118). 
Nestdr,  Iliad,  xi.  670—700  ;  also  Odyss.         3  Opp.  Di.  182—199. 

xxi.  18  ;  Odyss.  iii.  71 ;  Thucyd.  i.  5.  oisk  naTi)p  naiSe(r<riv  6llolto^  ci)S>  „ 

2  Odyss.  iv.  165,  among  many  other  iralSes, 

passages.      Telemachus    laments   the  Ov8e^elvoi$ei.voS6K(o,KaieTatpoieTaCpu>, 

misfortune  of  his  race,  in  respect  that  OvSe  Kao-LyvrjTos  <f>i\os  etraerai,  ws  to 
himself,  Odysseus,  and  Laertes  were  rrapos  irep, 

all  only  sons  of  their  fathers  :  there  Atya  Se  ■yijpao-Koi'Taj  a.Tiiirj<rov<ri  TOK»jas, 
were  no  brothers  to  serve  as  mutual  &c. 
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the  description  given  in  the  Iliad  of  the  utter  and  hopeless 
destitution  of  the  orphan  boy,  despoiled  of  his  paternal 
MutUation  inheritance  and  abandoned  by  all  the  friends  of  his 
of  dead  father,  whom  he  urgently  supplicates,  and  who  all 
harshly  cast  him  off,  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
morsels  in  the  whole  poem.1  In  reference  again  to  the  treatment 
of  the  dead  body  of  an  enemy,  we  find  all  the  Greek  chiefs  who 
come  near  (not  to  mention  the  conduct  of  Achilles  himself) 
piercing  with  their  spears  the  corpse  of  the  slain  Hector,  while 
some  of  them  even  pass  disgusting  taunts  upon  it.  We  may  add, 
from  the  lost  epics,  the  mutilation  of  the  dead  bodies  of  Paris 
and  Deiphobus  by  the  hand  of  Menelaus.2  But  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  invasion,  it  was  regarded  as  unworthy  of  a  right-minded 
Greek  to  maltreat  in  any  way  the  dead  body  of  an  enemy,  even 
where  such  a  deed  might  seem  to  be  justified  on  the  plea  of 
retaliation.  After  the  battle  of  Platsea,  a  proposition  was  made 
to  the  Spartan  king  Pausanias  to  retaliate  upon  the  dead  body  of 
Mardonius  the  insults  which  Xerxes  had  heaped  upon  that  of 
Leonidas  at  Thermopylae.  He  indignantly  spurned  the  sugges- 
tion, not  without  a  severe  rebuke,  or  rather  a  half-suppressed 
menace,  towards  the  proposer:  and  the  feeling  of  Herodotus 
himself  goes  heartily  along  with  him.3 

The  different  manner  of  dealing  with  homicide  presents  a  third 
Mode  of  test,  perhaps  more  striking  yet,  of  the  change  in 
withng  Grecian    feelings    and    manners    during    the    three 

homicide  centuries  preceding  the  Persian  invasion.  That  which 
the  murderer  in  the  Homeric  times  had  to  dread  was  not  public 
prosecution  and  punishment,  but  the  personal  vengeance  of  the 
kinsmen  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  who  were  stimulated  by  the 
keenest  impulses  of  honour  and  obligation  to  avenge  the  deed, 

i  Iliad,  xxii.  487—500.  Hesiod  dwells  Odysseus  in  the  Odyssey,  not  to  utter 

upon  injury  to  orphan  children,  how-  boastful   shouts   over  a  slain   enemy 

ever,  as  a  heinous  offence  (Opp.  Di.  (Ovk   bo-it),    KTafxevoto-iv    en    avSpao-iv 

330^«.  ,       .  evxerdao-Oai,  xxii.  412),  is  abundantly 

'  Iliad,  xxn.  371.     ovS'    apa  ol'   w  violated  in  the  Iliad. 
dvovpri  ye   irapeVrrj.      Argument   of        3  Herodot.  ix.  78—79.    Contrast  this 

Iliad  Minor,  ap.  Diintzer,  Epp.  Fragm.  strong  expression  from  Pausanias  with 

p.  17;  Virgil,  jEneid,  vi.  520.  the  conduct  of  the  Carthaginians  to- 

Both  Agamemn6n   and   the   Oiliad  wards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 

Ajax  cut  off  the  heads  of  slain  warriors  war,  after  their  capture  of  Selinus  in 

and  send  them  rolling  like  a  ball  or  Sicily,  where,  after  having  put  to  death 

like  a  mortar  among   the   crowd   of  16,000  persons,  they  mutilated  the  dead 

warriors  (Iliad,  xi.  147  ;  xiii.  102).  bodies— Kara  to  it6.rpt.ov  «0os  (Diodor 

The    ethical    maxim   preached   by  xiii.  67—86). 
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and  were  considered  by  the  public  as  specially  privileged  to  do 
so.1  To  escape  from  this  danger,  he  is  obliged  to  flee  the  country, 
unless  he  can  prevail  upon  the  incensed  kinsmen  to  accept  of  a 
valuable  payment  (we  must  not  speak  of  coined  money  in  the 
days  of  Homer)  as  satisfaction  for  their  slain  comrade.  They 
may,  if  they  please,  decline  the  offer,  and  persist  in  their  right  of 
revenge ;  but  if  they  accept,  they  are  bound  to  leave  the 
offender  unmolested,  and  he  accordingly  remains  at  home  without 
further  consequences.  The  chiefs  in  agora  do  not  seem  to 
interfere,  except  to  insure  payment  of  the  stipulated  sum. 

Here  we  recognise  once  more  the  characteristic  attribute  of  the 
Grecian  heroic  age — the  omnipotence  of  private  force  tempered 
and  guided  by  family  sympathies,  and  the  practical  nullity  of 
that  collective  sovereign  afterwards  called  The  City — who  in 
historical  Greece  becomes  the  central  and  paramount  source  of 
obligation,  but  who  appears  yet  only  in  the  background,  as  a 
germ  of  promise  for  the  future.  And  the  manner  in  which,  in 
the  case  of  homicide,  that  germ  was  developed  into  a  powerful 
reality,  presents  an  interesting  field  of  comparison  with  other 
nations. 

For  the  practice,  here  designated,  of  leaving  the  party  guilty  of 
homicide  to  compromise  by  valuable  payment  with  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased,  and  also  of  allowing  to  the  latter  a  free  choict 
whether  they  would  accept  such  compromise  or  enforce  their 
right  of  personal  revenge — has  been  remarked  in  many  rude 
communities,  and  is  particularly  memorable  among  the  early 
German  tribes.2    Among  the  many  separate  Teutonic  establish  - 

1  The  Mosiac  law  recognises  this  recipitque  satisfactionem  universa  do- 
habit  and  duty  on  the  part  of  the  raus."  (Tacit.  German.  21.)  Niebuhr, 
relatives  of  the  murdered  man,  and  Beschreibung  von  Arabien,  p.  32. 
provides  cities  of  refuge  for  the  purpose  "An  Indian  feast  (says  Loskiel, 
of  sheltering  the  offender  in  certain  Mission  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
cases  (Deuteron.  xxxv.  13—14 ;  Bauer,  North  America)  is  seldom  concluded 
Handbuch  der  Hebraischen  Alter-  without  bloodshed.  For  the  murder 
thinner,  sect.  51—52).  of  a  man  100  yards  of  wampum,  and  for 

The  relative  who  inherited  the  pro-  tbat  of  a  woman  200  yards,  must  be 

perty  of  a  murdered  man  was  specially  paid  by  the  murderer.    If  he  is  too 

obliged  to  avenge  his  death  (H.  Leo,  poor,  which  is  commonly  the  case,  and 

Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Geschiobte  des  his  friends  cannot  or  will  not  assist 

Jtidischen  Staats.— Vorl.  iii  p.  35).  him,  he  must  fly  from  the  resentment 

2  "  Suscipere    tam    inimicitias,   seu  of  the  relations." 

patris,  seu  propinqui,  quam  amicitias,  Rogge  (Gerichtswesen  der  German- 

necesse  est.    Nee  implacabiles  durant :  en,  capp.  1,  2,  3),   Grimm  (Deutsche 

luitur   enim  etiam  homicidium  certo  Rechtsalterthumer,  book  v.  cap.  1—2), 

pecorum      armentorumque     numero,  and  Eichhorn  (Deutsches  Privat-Recht, 

3—3 
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ments  which  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Western  empire  of  Rome, 
the  right  as  well  as  duty  of  private  revenge,  for  personal  injury 
or  insult  offered  to  any  member  of  a  family — and  the  endeavour 
to  avert  its  effects  by  means  of  a  pecuniary  composition  levied 
upon  the  offender,  chiefly  as  satisfaction  to  the  party  injured,  but 
partly  also  as  perquisite  to  the  king — was  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
their  legislation.  This  fundamental  idea  was  worked  out  in 
elaborate  detail  as  to  the  valuation  of  the  injury  inflicted, 
wherein  one  main  circumstance  was  the  rank,  condition  and 
power  of  the  sufferer.  The  object  of  the  legislator  was  to 
preserve  the  society  from  standing  feuds,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
accord  such  full  satisfaction  as  would  induce  the  injured  person 
to  waive  his  acknowledged  right  of  personal  revenge — the  full 
luxury  of  which  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  an  Homeric 
Greek  may  be  read  in  more  than  one  passage  of  the  Iliad.1    The 


sect.  48)  have  expounded  this  idea  and 
the  consequences  deduced  from  it 
among  the  ancient  Germans.  The 
practice  of  blood-feud,  here  alluded  to, 
is  still  prevalent  in  British  India ;  not 
only  among  the  ruder  AVestern  tribes, 
coolies  and  others,  but  also  among  the 
more  civilized  and  polished  Rajpoots. 

Aristotle  alludes,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  extreme  silliness  of  ancient 
Greek  practices  (eurjflrj  ndij.irav),  to  a 
custom  which  he  states  to  have  still 
continued  at  the  JEolic  Kyme,  in  cases 
of  murder.  If  the  accuser  produced  in 
support  of  his  charge  a  certain  number 
of  witnesses  from  his  own  kindred,  the 
person  was  held  peremptorily  guilty— 
oioi>  ivKyp.j)  ntpl  rd  (povma  vop.o<:  ecrrti', 
av  tt\t\66<;  ti  jrapdcrxTjTai  p.aprv puiv  6 
oiiok.u)i/  rhv  ipovov  Ttov  clvtov  <xvyyevu)V, 
evoxov  elpcu  rai  (povto  rbv  (pevyovTa  (Polit. 
ii.  5, 12).  This  presents  a  curious  parallel 
with  the  Old  German  institution  of  the 
Eideshelfer  or  conjurators,  who,  though 
most  frequently  required  and  produced 
in  support  of  the  party  accused,  were 
yet  also  brought  by  the  party  accusing. 
See  liogge,  sect.  36,  p.  186 ;  Grimm,  p. 
862.  '  F 

1  The  word  ttow^  indicates  this  sat- 
isfaction by  vuhiable  payment  for  wrong 
done,  especially  for  homicide:  that 
the  Latin  poena  originally  meant  the 
same  thing  may  be  inferred  from  the 
old  phrases  dare  pcenas,  pendere  posnas. 
The  most  illustrative  passage  in  the 
Iliad  is  that  in  which  Ajax,  in  the  em- 
bassy undertaken  to  conciliate  Achilles, 


censures  by  comparison  the  inexorable 
obstinacy  of  the  latter  in  setting  at 
naught  the  proffered  presents  of  Aga- 
memn6n  (II.  ix.  627) : — 

Nij\ijs  •  K<xi  p.ev  ti?  re  /catriyj/ifroio  <povot.o 
Eloivrjc,  r)  ov  7rai8bs  eSe^aTO  TeOveiuTOS  • 
Kai  p'  6  ixev  ev  Sij/Acp  /xeVe*.  ai/roD,  noW 

a.7roTi(ras  • 
Tov    Se    T    eprjrveTtu.    KpaSir)    Kai   0v;u.b$ 

ayif  v<ap, 
Yloivr\v  Se^i-ixivov 

The  iroLvri  is  in  its  primitive  sense  a 
genuine  payment  in  valuable  commo- 
dities serving  as  compensation  (Iliad, 
iii.  290  ;  v.  266  ;  xii.  659) ;  but  it  comes 
by  a  natural  metaphor  to  signify  the 
death  of  one  or  more  Trojans,  as  a 
satisfaction  for  that  of  a  Greek  war- 
rior who  had  just  fallen  (or  vice  versa, 
Iliad,  xiv.  483 ;  xvi.  398) ;  sometimes  even 
the  notion  of  compensation  generally 
(xvii.  207).  In  the  representation  on 
the  shield  of  Achilles,  the  genuine 
proceeding  about  7roiv^  clearly  appears : 
the  question  there  tried  is,  whether 
the  payment  stipulated  as  satisfaction 
for  a  person   slain,    has   really  been 

made  Or  not — Svo  8'  dVSpe?  eveiiceov 
e'iveica  iTO<.vr}s  'AvSpb?  a7ro<£0ip.eVov,  &C 
(xviii.  498). 

The  danger  of  an  act  of  homicide  is 
proportioned  to  the  number  and  power 
of  the  surviving  relatives  of  the  slain  ; 
but  even  a  small  number  is  sufficient 
to  necessitate  flight  (Odyss.  xxiii.  120): 
on  the  other  hand,  a  large  body  of 
relatives   wa3    the    grand   source   of 
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German  codes  begin  by  trying  to  bring  about  the  acceptance  of  a 
fixed  pecuniary  composition  as  a  constant  voluntary  custom,  and 
proceed  ultimately  to  enforce  it  as  a  peremptory  necessity :  the 
idea  of  society  is  at  first  altogether  subordinate,  and  its  influence 
passes  only  by  slow  degrees  from  amicable  arbitration  into 
imperative  control. 

The  Homeric  society,  in  regard  to  this  capital  point  in  human 
progression,  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  German  tribes  as 
described  by  Tacitus.     But  the  subsequent  course  of  Grecian 
legislation  takes  a  direction  completely  different  from  that  of 
the  German  codes.     The  primitive  and  acknowledged 
right  of  private  revenge  (unless  where  bought  off  by   by3  valuable 
pecuniary  payment),  instead  of  being  developed  into   tionSf?«:) 
practical  working,  is  superseded  by  more  comprehensive   to  the 
views  of  a  public  wrong  requiring  public  intervention,    0f  the 
or  by  religious  fears  respecting  the  posthumous  wrath    ^andered 
of  the  murdered  person.      In  historical  Athens,  the 
right  of  private  revenge  was  discountenanced  and  put  out  of 
sight,  even  so  early  as  the  Drakonian  legislation,  and  at  last 
restricted  to  a  few  extreme  and  special  cases;1  while  the  murderer 
came  to  be  considered,  first  as  having  sinned  against  the  gods, 
next  as  having  deeply  injured  the  society,  and  thus  at  once  as 
requiring  absolution  and  deserving  punishment.     On  the  first  of 


encouragement  to  an  insolent  criminal 
(Odyss.  xviii.  141). 

An  old  law  of  Tralles  in  Lydia, 
enj  oining  a  nominal  no  i  vq  of  a  medimnus 
of  beans  to  the  relative  of  a  murdered 
person  belonging  to  a  contemptible 
class  of  citizens,  is  noticed  by  Plutarch, 
Qusest.  Graec.  c.  46,  p.  303.  Even  in  the 
century  preceding  Herodotus,  too,  the 
Delphians  gave  a  itowt\  as  satisfaction 
for  the  murder  of  the  fabulist  iEsop; 
which  iroivrj  was  claimed  and  received 
by  the  grandson  of  .lEsop's  master 
(Herodot.  ii.  134.  Plutarch,  Ser.  Num. 
Vind.  p.  556). 

i  See  Lysias,  De  Caede  Eratosthen. 
Orat.  i.  p.  94;  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  23; 
Demosthen.  cont.  Aristocrat,  p.  632 — 
637. 

Plato  (De  Legg.  ix.  p.  871—874),  in 
his  copious  penal  suggestions  to  deal 
with  homicide,  both  intentional  and 
accidental,  concurs  in  general  with  the 
old  Attic  law  (see  Matthias,  Miscel- 
lanea Philologica,  vol.  i.  p.  171) :  and 


as  he  states  with  sufficient  distinctness 
the  grounds  of  his  propositions,  we  see 
how  completely  the  idea  of  a  right  to 
private  or  family  revenge  is  absent 
from  his  mind.  In  one  particular  case, 
he  confers  upon  kinsmen  the  privilege 
of  avenging  their  murdered  relative 
(p.  871) ;  but  generally,  he  rather  seeks 
to  enforce  upon  them  strictly  the  duty 
of  bringing  the  suspected  murderer  to 
trial  before  the  court.  By  the  Attic 
law,  it  was  only  the  kinsmen  of  the 
deceased  who  had  the  right  of  prose- 
cuting for  murder— or  the  master,  if 
the  deceased  was  an  oikctt)?  (Demos- 
then,  cont.  Euerg.  et  Mnesibul.  c.  18) ; 
they  might  by  forgiveness  shorten  the 
term  of  banishment  for  the  uninten- 
tional murderer  (Demosth.  cont. 
Macart.  p.  1069).  They  seem  to  have 
been  regarded,  generally  speaking,  as 
religiously  obliged,  but  not  legally 
compellable,  to  undertake  this  duty; 
compare  Plato,  Euthyphro,  cap.  4 
and  5. 
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these  two  grounds,  he  is  interdicted  from  the  agora  and  from  all 
holy  places,  as  well  as  from  public  functions,  even  while  yet 
untried  and  simply  a  suspected  person  ;  for  if  this  were  not  done, 
the  wrath  of  the  gods  would  manifest  itself  in  bad  crops  and 
other  national  calamities.  On  the  second  ground,  he  is  tried 
before  the  council  of  Areiopagus,  and  if  found  guilty,  is 
condemned  to  death,  or  perhaps  to  disfranchisement 
and  banishment.1  The  idea  of  a  propitiatory  payment 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  has  ceased  altogether  to 
be  admitted  :  it  is  the  protection  of  society  which 
dictates,  and  the  force  of  society  which  inflicts,  a 
measure  of  punishment  calculated  to  deter  for  the  future. 

3.  The  society  of  legendary  Greece  includes,  besides  the  chiefs, 
Condition,  the  general  mass  of  freemen  (Xaoi),  among  whom  stand 
out  by  special  names  certain  professional  men,  such  as 
the  carpenter,  the  smith,  the  leather-dresser,  the  leech, 
the  prophet,  the  bard,  and  the  fisherman.2  We  have 
no  means  of  appreciating  their  condition.  Though 
lots    of    arable    land    were    assigned    in    special    property    to 


Punished  in 
historical 
Greece  as 
a  crime 
against 
society. 


occupa- 
tions, and 
professions 
of  the 
Homeric 
Greeks. 


1  Lysias,  cont.  Agorat.  Or  xiii.  p. 
137.  Antiphon.  Tetralog.  i.  1.  p.  629. 
'Aavjufropov  8'  vfi.lv  eori  roi/Se,  ixiapbv 
kou  avay^oi'  oyra,  eis  ra  Tefievr)  riov  6eS)V 
fitTLOVTa  p.taiVeti'  ttji/  ayveiav  avriav,  inl 
Se  ras  auras  Tpa7re<Jas  lovra.  avynaratnii.' 
nkavai  tov?  avatTtovs  •  £k  yap  rovrutv 
at  re  a<|>optai  ytvovrai,  Svarvx^ls  tf*  at 
7rpa£ei?  ko.9 Ltrravr at. 

The  three  Tetralogies  of  Antiprn 
are  all  very  instructive  respecting  the 
legal  procedure  in  cases  of  alleged 
homicide :  as  also  the  Oration  De  Csede 
Herodis  (see  capp.  1  and  2)— rov  v6p.ov 

/ceijueVov,  tov  a-rroKTeivavTO.  avTaTroOavelv, 
&C. 

The  case  of  the  Spartan  Drakontius 
(one  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  who 
served  with  Cyrus  the  younger,  and 
permanently  exiled  from  his  country 
in  consequence  of  an  involuntary 
murder  committed  during  his  boy« 
hood)  presents  a  pretty  exact  parallel 
to  the  fatal  quarrel  of  Patroklus  at 
dice,  when  a  boy,  with  the  son  of 
Amphidamas,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  under 
the  roof  of  Peleus  (compare  Iliad,  xxiii. 
85,  with  Xenoph.  Anabas.  iv.  8,  25). 

2  Odyss.  xvii.  384  ;  xix.  135.  Iliad, 
iv.  187;  vii.  221.   I  know  nothing  which 


better  illustrates  the  idea  of  the  Ho- 
meric Srjjatoep-yot— the  herald,  the  pro- 
phet, the  carpenter,  the  leech,  the 
bard,  &c, — than  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  structure  of  an  East  Indian 
village  (Mill's  History  of  British  India, 
b.  ii.  c.  5,  p.  266):  "A  village  politically 
considered  resembles  a  corporation  or 
township.  Its  proper  establishment 
of  officers  and  servants  consists  of  the 
following  descriptions  :— The  potail,  or 
head  inhabitant,  who  settles  disputes 
and  collects  the  revenue,  &c.  ;  the 
curnum,  who  keeps  the  accounts  of 
cultivation,  &o. ;  the  tallier  ;  the 
boundary  man;  the  superintendent  of 
tanks  and  water-courses;  the  Brahman, 
who  performs  the  village  worship  ;  the 
schoolmaster  ;  the  calendar  Brahman, 
or  astrologer,  who  proclaims  the  lucky 
or  unpropitious  periods  for  sowing  or 
thrashing  ;  the  smith  and  carpenter  ; 
the  potter ;  the  washerman  ;  the  bar- 
ber ;  the  cowkeeper ;  the  doctor ;  the 
dancing-girl,  who  attends  at  rejoicings; 
the  musician  and  the  poet ". 

Each  of  these  officers  and  servants 
(ST)ju.ioepyot)  is  remunerated  by  a  definite 
perquisite— so  much  landed  produce- 
out  of  the  general  erop  of  the  village 
(p.  264).  * 
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individuals,  with  boundaries  both  carefully  marked  and  jealously 
watched,1  yet  the  larger  proportion  of  surface  was  devoted  to 
pasture.  Cattle  formed  both  the  chief  item  in  the  substance  of  a 
wealthy  man,  the  chief  means  of  making  payments,  and  the 
common  ground  of  quarrels — bread  and  meat,  in  large  quantities, 
being  the  constant  food  of  every  one.2  The  estates  of  the  owners 
were  tilled,  and  their  cattle  tended,  mostly  by  bought  slaves,  but 
to  a  certain  degree  also  by  poor  freemen  called  Thetes,  working 
for  hire  and  for  stated  periods.  The  principal  slaves,  who  were 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  large  herds  of  oxen,  swine,  or  goats, 
were  of  necessity  men  worthy  of  confidence,  their  duties  placing 
them  away  from  their  master's  immediate  eye.3  They  had  other 
slaves  subordinate  to  them,  and  appear  to  have  been  well  treated : 
the  deep  and  unshaken  attachment  of  Eumeeus  the  swineherd  and 
Philcetius  the  neatherd,  to  the  family  and  affairs  of  the  absent 
Odysseus,  is  among  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  ancient 
epic.  Slavery  was  a  calamity  which  in  that  period  of 
insecurity  might  befal  any  one.  The  chief  who  con- 
ducted a  freebooting  expedition,  if  he  succeeded,  brought  back 
with  him  a  numerous  troop  of  slaves,  as  many  as  he  could  seize4 — 
if  he  failed,  became  very  likely  a  slave  himself :  so  that  the  slave 
was  often  by  birth  of  equal  dignity  with  his  master — Eumaeus 
was  himself  the  son  of  a  chief,  conveyed  away  when  a  child  by 
his  nurse,  and  sold  by  Phoenician  kidnappers  to  Laertes.  A  slave 
of  this  character,  if  he  conducted  himself  well,  might  often  expect 
to  be  enfranchised  by  his  master,  and  placed  in  an  independent 
holding.5 

On  the  whole,  the  slavery  of  legendary  Greece  does  not  present 
itself  as  existing  under  a  peculiarly  harsh  form,  especially  if  we 

i  Iliad,  xii.  421 ;  xxi.  405.  (Iliad,  xviii.  28  :  compare  also  Odyss. 

2  Iliad,  i.  155  ;  ix.  154  ;  xiv.  122.  i.  397  ;   xxiii.   357  ;   particularly   xvii. 

3  Odysseus    and    other    chiefs    of    441). 

Ithaka  had  oxen,  sheep,  mules,  &c,        5  Odyss.  xiv.  64;  xv.  412;  see  also 

on  the  continent  and  in  Peloponnesus,  xix.  78 :  Eurykleia  was  also  of  dignified 

under  the  care  of  herdsmen  (Odyss.  birth  (i.  426).     The  questions  put  by 

iv.  636 ;  xiv.  100).  Odysseus  to   Eumseus,  to  which   the 

Leukanor,  king  of  Bosporus,  asks  speech  above  referred  to  is  an  answer, 

the   Scythian    Arsakomas  —  nd<ra    Se  indicate     the    proximate     causes     of 

^oo-K7?ju,aTa,  t)  7rocras  a/xa£as  exets,  ravra  slavery  :  "  Was  the  city  of  your  father 

•yap  v/uei?  TrAouretTe  (Lucian,  Toxaris,  sacked  ?  or  were  you  seized  by  pirates 

c.  45).     The  enumeration  of  the  pro-  when    alone   with    your    sheep    and 

perty  of  Odysseus  would  have  placed  oxen?"  (Odyss.  xv.  385). 
the  /3oo-*aj/uiaTa  in  the  front  line.  Eumseus  had  purchased  a  slave  for 

*Anb>aX  5*  as  'A^tAeus   Arj  i  a  a  oto  himself  (Odyss.  XIV.  448). 
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consider  that  all  the  classes  of  society  were  then  very  much  upon 
a  level  in  point  of  taste,  sentiment,  and  instruction.1  In  the 
absence  of  legal  security  or  an  effective  social  sanction,  it  is 
probable  that  the  condition  of  a  slave  under  an  average  master 
may  have  been  as  good  as  that  of  the  free  Thete.  The  class  of 
slaves  whose  lot  appears  to  have  been  the  most  pitiable  were  the 
females — more  numerous  than  the  males,  and  performing  the 
principal  work  in  the  interior  of  the  house.  Not  only  do  they 
seem  to  have  been  more  harshly  treated  than  the  males,  but  they 
were  charged  with  the  hardest  and  most  exhausting  labour  which 
the  establishment  of  a  Greek  chief  required — they  brought  in 
water  from  the  spring,  and  turned  by  hand  the  house-mills, 
which  ground  the  large  quantity  of  flour  consumed  in  his 
family.2  This  oppressive  task  was  performed  generally  by  female 
slaves,  in  historical  as  well  as  in  legendary  Greece.3  Spinning 
and  weaving  was  the  constant  occupation  of  women,  whether  free 
or  slave,  of  every  rank  and  station  :  all  the  garments  worn  both 
by  men  and  women  were  fashioned  at  home,  and  Helen  as  well 
as  Penelope  is  expert  and  assiduous  at  the  occupation.4  The 
daughters  of  Keleos  at  Eleusis  go  to  the  well  with  their  basins 
for  water,  and  Nausikaa  daughter  of  Alkinous5  joins  her  female 
slaves  in  the  business  of  washing  her  garments  in  the  river.     If 

i  Tacitus,  Mor.  Germ.  21.     "  Domi-  (v.  24)  assigns  a  hand-mill  even  to  the 

num    ac    servum    nullis    educationis  humblest   rural   establishment.     The 

deliciis  dignoscas :  inter  eadem  pecora,  instructive   article    "Corn   Mills"   in 

in  eadem  humo,  degunt,"  &c.  (Juvenal,  Beckmann's  Hist,  of  Inventions  (vol.  i. 

Sat.  xiv.  167.)  p.  227,  Engl,  transl.)  collects  all  the 

2  Odyss.  vii.  104  ;  xx.  116.    Iliad,  vi.  information  available  about  this  sub- 

457  ;  compare  the  Book  of  Genesis,  ch.  ject. 

xi.  5.    The  expression  of  Telemachus,         3  See  Lysias,  Or.  1,  p.  93  (De  Caede 

when  he  is  proceeding  to  hang  up  the  Eratosthenis).     Plutarch  (Non  posse 

female  slaves  who  had  misbehaved,  is  suaviter  vivi  secundum  Epicurum,  c. 

bitterly  contemptuous  :—  21,    p.    1101)— n  axixnte^^    aAerpls 

Mr,    ^p    &i    k  a  6  apt     Gcivktu     a  no  ^bs^Aijv^ov^enj— SjJld  Kaffimachus 


Ovfxbv  e\oifjLYiv 


(Hymn,  ad  Delum,  242)— ^S'  S0i  SeiAal 


Tawv,  &c.    (Odyss.  xxii.  464.)  Auoroicees   noyeovo-iv  iXeTpiScs— notice 

'  the   overworked    condition    of    these 

The     humble     establishment      of  women. 
Hesiod's  farmer   does  not   possess   a        The    "grinding  slaves"   (iAerpi'Ses) 

mill ;   he  has  nothing  better  than  a  are  expressly  named   in   one  of   the 

wooden  pestle  and  mortar  for  grinding  Laws  of  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  and 

or  bruising  the  corn ;  both  are  con-  constitute  the  second  class  in  point  of 

structed,  and  the  wood  cut  from  the  value  among  the  female  slaves  (Law  xi. 

trees  by  his  own  hand  (Opp.  Di.  423),  Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes 

though  it  seems   that  a  professional  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  7). 


carpenter  ("the  servant  of  Athene")         4  Odyss.  iv.  131 ;  xix.  235. 
is  required  to  put  together  the  plough         «r 
(v.  430).    The  Virgilian  poem  Moretum    105 


is  required  to  put  together  the  plough        5  Odyss.  vi.  96;'  Hymn,  ad  Dem8tr. 
Virgilian  poem  Moretum 
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we  are  obliged  to  point  out  the  fierceness  and  insecurity  of  an 
early  society,  we  may  at  the  same  time  note  with  pleasure  its 
characteristic  simplicity  of  manners  :  Eebecca,  Rachel,  and  the 
daughters  of  Jethro  in  the  early  Mosaic  narrative,  as  well  as  the 
wife  of  the  native  Macedonian  chief  (with  whom  the  Temenid 
Perdiccas,  ancestor  of*  Philip  and  Alexander,  first  took  service  on 
retiring  from  Argos)  baking  her  own  cakes  on  the  hearth,1  exhibit 
a  parallel  in  this  respect  to  the  Homeric  pictures. 

We  obtain  no  particulars  respecting  either  the  common  freemen 
generally,  or  the  particular  class  of  them  called  Thetes. 
These  latter,  engaged  for  special  jobs,  or  at  the  harvest 
and  other  busy  seasons  of  field  labour,  seem  to  have  given  their 
labour  in  exchange  for  board  and  clothing :  they  are  mentioned 
in  the  same  line  with  the  slaves,2  and  were  (as  has  been  just 
observed)  probably  on  the  whole  little  better  off.  The  condition 
of  a  poor  freeman  in  those  days,  without  a  lot  of  land  of  his  own, 
going  about  from  one  temporary  job  to  another,  and  having  no 
powerful  family  and  no  social  authority  to  look  up  to  for  protec- 
tion, must  have  been  sufficiently  miserable.  When  Eumseus 
indulged  his  expectation  of  being  manumitted  by  his  masters,  he 
thought  at  the  same  time  that  they  would  give  him  a  wife,  a 
house,  and  a  lot  of  land,  near  to  themselves  ; 3  without  which 
collateral  advantages,  simple  manumission  might  perhaps  have 
been  no  improvement  in  his  condition.  To  be  Thete  in  the 
service  of  a  very  poor  farmer  is  selected  by  Achilles  as  the 
maximum  of  human  hardship  :  such  a  person  could  not  give  to 
his  Thete  the  same  ample  food,  and  good  shoes  and  clothing,  as 
the  wealthy  chief  Eurymachus,  while  he  would  exact  more  severe 
labour.4  It  was  probably  among  such  smaller  occupants,  who 
could  not  advance  the  price  necessary  to  purchase  slaves,  and 
were  glad  to  save  the  cost  of  keep  when  they  did  not  need 
service,  that  the  Thetes  found  employment :  though  we  may 
conclude  that  the  brave  and  strong  amongst  these  poor  freemen 
found  it  preferable  to  accompany  some  freebooting  chief,  and  to 


1  Herodot.  viii.  137.  of    J£schylus,  preaches   a   something 

2  Odyss.  iv.  643.  similar  doctrine  to  Kassandra,— how 
8ft,  .'  '  much  kinder  the  dpxa(.67r\ouTot6eo-7roTai 
*  Uayss.  xiv.  64.  were  towards  their  slaves,  than  masters 
4  Compare  Odyss.  xi.  490,  with  xviii.  who  had  risen  by  unexpected  prosperity 

353.    Klyteemnestra,  in  the  Agamemnon  (Agamemn.  1042). 
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live  by  the  plunder  acquired.1  The  exact  Hesiod  advises  his 
farmer,  whose  work  is  chiefly  performed  by  slaves,  to  employ  and 
maintain  the  Thete  during  summer-time,  but  to  dismiss  him  as 
soon  as  the  harvest  is  completely  got  in,  and  then  to  take  into  his 
house  for  the  winter,  a  woman  "  without  any  child"  ;  who  would 
of  course  be  more  useful  than  the  ThSte  for  the  indoor  occupations 
of  that  season.2 

In  a  state  of  society  such  as  that  which  we  have  been  describing, 
Grecian  commerce  was  necessarily  trifling  and  re- 
commerce      stricted.      The   Homeric  poems    mark    either  total 
fcion  ofthea    ignorance  or  great  vagueness  of  apprehension  respecting 
Homeric        all  that  lies  beyond  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia 

GrG6ks 

Minor  and  the  islands  between  or  adjoining  them. 
Libya  and  Egypt  are  supposed  so  distant  as  to  be  known  only  by 
name  and  hearsay  :  indeed  when  the  city  of  Kyrene  was  founded, 
a  century  and  a  half  after  the  first  Olympiad,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  anywhere  a  Greek  navigator  who  had  ever  visited  the  coast 
of  Libya,  or  was  fit  to  serve  as  guide  to  the  colonists.3  The 
mention  of  the  Sikels  in  the  Odyssey  4  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
Korkyra,  Italy  and  Sicily  were  not  wholly  unknown  to  the  poet. 
Among  seafaring  Greeks,  the  knowledge  of  the  latter  implied  the 

1  Tlrucyd.  i.  5.  £tpolitovto  npos  can  never  have  been  the  real  meaning 
X-QVTeiav,  yyovixevoyv  avSpuiv  ov  rStv  of  the  poet,  would  throw  out  the  two 
a8vvaTUTa.TH)v,  KepSovs  toO  crfyerepov  lines  as  spurious.  I  may  remark  further 
avT&v  eVe/ca,  koX  rots  acrOevecri.  Tpotfrrjs.  that  the  translation  of  0>js  given  by 

2  Hesiod,  Opp.  Di.  459— e<f>opfir]6rjvai.,  Gottling — villicus— is  inappropriate  :  it 
ojucos  8/jiwes  re  koll  ai/ro?— and  603 : —  includes  the  idea  of  superintendence 

over  other  labourers,  which  does  not 
.    .    .    .    Avrap  eirriv  Sri  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Thete  in 

Tiavra   filov   KOTaflrjai    eirtjpixevou   fvbcOi     any  case. 

oikov,^                  ^  There  were  a  class   of   poor   free- 

®f\T<x  t    u.oiKov  noietadai,  ko.1   areKvov  women  who  made  their  living  by  taking 

eptdov  t  in  wool  to  spin  and  perhaps  to  weave  : 

Ai£ecr9at  KeKofiw  xa^eir*i  &'  vironopris  the  exactness  of  their  dealing  as  well 

ept-Oos.  as  the  poor  profit  which  they  made, 

are  attested  by  a  touching  Homeric 

The  two  words  gloikov  rroielvdai  simile  (Iliad,  xiii.  434).    See  Iliad,  vi, 

seem  here  to  be  taken  together  in  the  289 ;  xxiii.  742.    Odyss.  xv.  414. 

sense   of    "  dismiss    the    Th8te,"    or  3  Herodot.  iv.  151.    Compare  Ukert, 

"make  him  houseless";  for  when  put  Geographic  der  Griechen  und  Romer, 

out  of  his  employer's  house,  he  had  no  part  i.,  p.  16—19. 

residence  of  his  own.    Gottling  (ad  loc),  4  Odyss.  xx.    383— xxiv.   210.      The 

Nitzsch  (ad  Odyss.  iv.  643),  and  Lehrs  identity  of  the  Homeric  Scheria  with 

(Qusest.  Epic.  p.  205)  all  construe  aoiicov  Korkyra,  and   that   of   the   Homeric 

with  0r\ra,  and   represent  Hesiod  as  Thrinakia  with  Sicily,  appear  to  me 

advising    that    the    houseless   Thgte  not  at  all  made  out.     Both  Welcker 

should  be  at  that  moment  taken  on,  and  Klausen  treat  the  Phseakians  as 

just  at  the  time  when  the  summer's  purely  mythical   persons   (see  W.  C. 

work  was  finished.    Lehrs  (and  seem-  Mtiller,  De   Corcyraeorum   Republica, 

ingly  Gottling  also),  sensible  that  this  Glutting.  1S35,  p.  9). 
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knowledge  of  the  two  former — since  the  habitual  track,  even  of  a 
well-equipped  Athenian  trireme  during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
from  Peloponnesus  to  Sicily,  was  by  Korkyra  and  the  Gulf  of 
Tarentum.  The  Phokaeans,  long  afterwards,  were  the  first 
Greeks  who  explored  either  the  Adriatic  or  Tyrrhenian  sea.1  Of 
the  Euxine  sea  no  knowledge  is  manifested  in  Homer,  who,  as  a 
general  rule,  presents  to  us  the  names  of  distant  regions  only  in 
connexion  with  romantic  or  monstrous  accompaniments.  The 
Kretans,  and  still  more  the  Taphians  (who  are  sup-  Kretans, 
posed  to  have  occupied  the  western  islands  off  the  Jj^f.ns' 
coast  of  Akarnania),  are  mentioned  as  skilful  mariners,  cians. 
and  the  Taphian  Mentes  professes  to  be  conveying  iron  to  Temesa 
to  be  there  exchanged  for  copper ; 2  but  both  Taphians  and 
Kretans  are  more  corsairs  than  traders.3  The  strong  sense  of  the 
dangers  of  the  sea,  expressed  by  the  poet  Hesiod,  and  the 
imperfect  structure  of  the  early  Grecian  ship,  attested  by 
Thucydides  (who  points  out  the  more  recent  date  of  that 
improved  shipbuilding  which  prevailed  in  his  time),  concur  to 
demonstrate  the  then  narrow  range  of  nautical  enterprise.'4 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Greeks  as  traders,  at  a  time  when 
Babylon  combined  a  crowded  and  industrious  population  with 
extensive  commerce,  and  when  the  Phoenician  merchant-ships 
visited  in  one  direction  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  perhaps 
even  the  island  of  Ceylon — in  another  direction,  the  British  isles. 

The  Phoenician,  the  kinsman  of  the  ancient  Jew,  exhibits  the 
type  of  character  belonging  to  the  latter — with  greater  enterprise 
and  ingenuity,  and  less  of  religious  exclusiveness,  yet  still 
different  from,  and  even  antipathetic  to  the  character  of  the 
Greeks.  In  the  Homeric  poems,  he  appears  somewhat  like  the 
Jew  of  the  middle  ages,  a  crafty  trader  turning  to  profit  the 
violence  and  rapacity  of  others — bringing  them  ornaments, 
decorations,  the  finest  and  brightest  products  of  the  loom,  gold, 
silver,  electrum,  ivory,  tin,  &c,  in  exchange  for  which  he 
received  landed  produce,  skins,  wool  and  slaves,  the  only  com- 

1  Herodot.  i.  163.  3  Odvss.  xv.  426.     Ta^ioi,  \rjfo-ropcs 

2Nitzsch.  ad  Odyss.  i.  181 ;  Strabo,  ai-Spe?  ;  and  xvi.  426.  Hymn  to  DSmStSr, 

i.    p.    6       The  situation   of   Temesa,  v.  123. 

whether  it  is  to  be  placed  in  Italy  or 

in  Cyprus,  has  been  a  disputed  point  .    4  Hesiod.  Opp.  Di.  615—684 ;  Thucyd. 

among  critics  both  ancient  and  modern.  *•  13» 
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modities  which  even  a  wealthy  Greek  chief  of  those  early  times 
had  to  offer — prepared  at  the  same  time  for  dishonest  gain,  in 
any  manner  which  chance  might  throw  in  his  way.1  He  is 
however  really  a  trader,  not  undertaking  expeditions  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  surprise  and  plunder,  and  standing  distin- 
Nature  of  guished  in  this  respect  from  the  Tyrrhenian,  Kretan, 
Phoenician  0r  Taphian  pirate.  Tin,  ivory,  and  electrum,  all  of 
indicated  which  are  acknowledged  in  the  Homeric  poems,  were 
by  Homer,  the  fruit  of  Phoenician  trade  with  the  West  as  well  as 
with  the  East2 

Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  Phoenicians  and  Karians,  in  very 
early  periods,  occupied  many  of  the  islands  of  the  iEgean,  and 

What  the  electrum  named  in  the 
Homeric  poems  really  is  cannot  be 
positively  determined.  The  word  in 
antiquity  meant  two  different  things  : 
1.  amber;  2.  an  impure  gold,  containing 
as  much  as  one-fifth  or  more  of  silver 
(Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiii.  4).  The  passages 
in  which  we  read  the  word  in  the 
Odyssey  do  not  positively  exclude 
either  of  these  meanings ;  but  they 
present  to  us  electrum  so  much  in 
juxtaposition  with  gold  and  silver  each 
separately,  that  perhaps  the  second 
meaning  is  more  probable  than  the 
first.  Herodotus  understands  it  to 
mean  amber  (iii.  115) :  Sophoklgs,  on 
the  contrary,  employs  it  to  designate  a 
metal  akin  to  gold  (Antigone,  1033). 

See  the  dissertation  of  Buttmann, 
appended  to  his  collection  of  essay* 
called  Mythologus,  vol.  ii.  p.  337 ;  also 
Beckmann,  History  of  Inventions,  vol. 
iv  p.  12,  Engl.  Transl.  "The  ancients 
(observes  the  latter)  used  as  a  peculiar 
metal  a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver, 
because  they  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  separating  them,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  electrum."  Dr.  Thirlwall 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  241)  thinks 
that  the  Homeric  electrum  is  amber ; 
on  the  contrary,  Hullmann  thinks  that 
it  was  a  metallic  substance  (Handels- 
Geschichte  der  Griechen,  p.  63—81). 

Beckmann  doubts  whether  the 
oldest  Kaa-o-irepos  of  the  Greeks  was 
really  tin:  he  rather  thinks  that  it 
was  "  the  stannum  of  the  Romans,  the 
werk  of  our  smelting-houses,— that  is, 
a  mixture  of  lead,  silver,  and  other 
accidental  metals"  (ibid.  p.  20).  The 
Greeks  of  Massalia  procured  tin  from 
Britain,  through  Gaul,  by  the  Seine, 
the  Saone,  and  the  Rhone  (Diodor. 
v.  22). 


1  Odyss.  xiv.  290  :  xv.  416. 

3'0iVi£  r)\0ev  avrip,  anar-q\io.  elSw?, 
Tpw/CTT}?,  os  St)  ttoKKol  kolk    avOpwnowiv 
eiop-yet. 

The  interesting  narrative  given  by 
Eumseus,  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
fell  into  slavery,  is  a  vivid  picture  of 
Phoenician  dealing  (compare  Herodot. 
i.  2—4.  Iliad,  vi.  290;  xxiii.  743). 
Paris  is  reported  to  have  visited  Sidon, 
and  brought  from  thence  women 
eminent  for  skill  at  the  loom.  The 
Cyprian  Verses  (see  the  Argument  ap. 
Diintzer,  p.  17)  affirmed  that  Paris  had 
landed  at  Sidon,  and  attacked  and 
captured  the  city.  Taphian  corsairs 
kidnapped  slaves  at  Sidon  (Odyss.  xv. 
424). 

The  ornaments  or  trinkets  (a0vpfiaTa) 
which  the  Phoenician  merchant  carries 
with  him,  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the 

SalSaKa  ttoAAo.,  Hopiras  Te  yvaixirrdg  0' 
lAi/cas,  <fec,  which  Hephaestus  was  em- 
ployed in  fabricating  (Iliad,  xviii.  400) 
under  the  protection  of  Thetis. 

"  Fallacissimum  esse  genus  Phceni- 
cium  omnia  monumenta  vetustatis 
atque  omnes  historise  nobis  prodi- 
derunt."  (Cicero,  Orat.  Trium.  partes 
ineditse,  ed.  Maii,  1815,  p.  13.) 

2  Ivory  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
Homer,  who  uses  the  word  eAe'^a? 
exclusively  to  mean  that  substance, 
not  to  signify  the  animal. 

The  art  of  dyeing,  especially  with 
the  various  shades  of  purple,  was  in 
after-ages  one  of  the  special  excellencies 
of  the  Phoenicians  :  yet  Homer,  where 
he  alludes  in  a  simile  to  dyeing  or 
staining,  introduces  a  Maeonian  or 
Karian  woman  as  the  performer  of  the 
process,  not  a  Phoenician  (Iliad,  iv. 
HI). 
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we  know,  from  the  striking  remnant  of  their  mining  works 
which  Herodotus  himself  saw  in  Thasus,  off  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
that  they  had  once  extracted  gold  from  the  mountains  of  that 
island — at  a  period  indeed  very  far  back,  since  their  occupation 
must  have  been  abandoned  prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  poet 
Archilochus.1  Yet  few  of  the  islands  in  the  JEgean  were  rich  in 
such  valuable  products,  nor  was  it  in  the  usual  course  of 
Phoenician  proceeding  to  occupy  islands,  except  where  there  was 
an  adjoining  mainland  with  which  trade  could  be  carried  on. 
The  traffic  of  these  active  mariners  required  no  permanent  settle- 
ment. But  as  occasional  visitors  they  were  convenient,  in 
enabling  a  Greek  chief  to  turn  his  captives  to  account, — to  get  rid 
of  slaves,  or  friendless  Thetes  who  were  troublesome — and  to 
supply  himself  with  the  metals,  precious  as  well  as  useful.2  The 
halls  of  Alkinous  and  Menelaus  glitter  with  gold,  copper,  and 
electrum.  Large  stocks  of  yet  unemployed  metal — gold,  copper^ 
and  iron — are  stored  up  in  the  treasure  chamber  of  Odysseus  and 
other  chiefs.3  Coined  money  is  unknown  to  the  Homeric  age — 
the  trade  carried  on  being  one  of  barter.  In  reference  also  to 
the  metals,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the  Homeric  de- 
scriptions universally  suppose  copper,  and  not  iron,  to  be 
employed  for  arms,  both  offensive  and  defensive.  By  what 
process  the  copper  was  tempered  and  hardened,  so  as  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  warrior,  we  do  not  know ; 4  but  the  use  of  iron 
for  these  objects  belongs  to  a  later  age,  though  the  Works  and 
Days  of  Hesiod  suppose  this  change  to  have  been  already 
introduced.5 

i  Herodot.  ii.  44  ;  vi.  47.    Archiloch.  8  Odyss.    iv.    73  ;   vii.  85  ;   xxi.    61. 

Fragm.   21—22,  ed.  Gaisf.    OEnoihaus,  Iliad,  ii.  226 ;  vi.  47. 

ap.  Euseb.  Prsep.  Ev,  vi.  7.    Thucyd.  .  0     ,,.„.     ,,.,,.   TT 

i    12                                                     J  4  See  Millin,  Min^ralogie  Homenque, 

'  The   Greeks  connected   this  Phce-  p;  \^    Th.at  there  are>  however,  modes 

nician  settlement  in  Thasus  with  the  ?/ tempering  copper,  so  as  to  impart  to 

legend    of    Kadmus    and    his   sister  ^  the  hardness  of  steel,  has  been  proved 

Eurdpa:  Thasus,  the  eponymus  of  the  £y  \he  experiments  of  the  Comte  de 

island,     was    brother     of     Kadmus.  ^v13,   ,T            ,               , 

(Herod   ib )  The     Massagetas     employed     only 

2  The   angry  Laomeddn   threatens,  ^PPer~no.    ^~tox    tb(?ir   weaPons 

when  Poseidon  and  Apollo  ask  from  v«eroaot.  l.  lib). 
him  (at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of        5  Hesiod,   Opp.   Di    150—420.     The 

servitude)   the    stipulated    wages    of  examination  of  the  various  matters  of 

their  labour,  to  cut  off  their  ears  and  antiquity  discoverably  throughout  the 

send  them  off  to  some  distant  islands  north  of  Europe,  as  published  by  the 

(Iliad,  xxi.  454).     Compare  xxiv.  752.  Antiquarian   Society   of   Copenhagen, 

Odyss.  xx.  383 ;  xviii.  83.  recognises  a  distinct*  <n  of  three  sue- 
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The  mode  of  fighting  among  the  Homeric  heroes  is  not  less 
different  from  the  historical  times,  than  the  material 
andamode  of  which  their  arms  were  composed.  In  historical 
of  thetmg  Greece,  the  Hoplites,  or  heavy-armed  infantry,  main- 
Homeric  tained  a  close  order  and  well-dressed  line,  charging  the 
enemy  with  their  spears  protended  at  even  distance, 
and  coming  thus  to  close  conflict  without  breaking  their  rank  : 
there  were  special  troops,  bowmen,  slingers,  &c,  armed  with 
missiles,  but  the  hoplite  had  no  weapon  to  employ  in  this  manner. 
The  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  on  the  contrary,  habitually 
employ  the  spear  as  a  missile,  which  they  launch  with  tremendous 
force  :  each  of  them  is  mounted  in  his  war-chariot  drawn  by  two 
horses  and  calculated  to  contain  the  warrior  and  his  charioteer  ; 
in  which  latter  capacity  a  friend  or  comrade  will  sometimes  con- 
sent to  serve.  Advancing  in  his  chariot  at  full  speed,  in  front  of 
his  own  soldiers,  he  hurls  his  spear  against  the  enemy:  sometimes 
indeed  he  will  fight  on  foot  and  hand  to  hand,  but  the  chariot  is 
usually  near  to  receive  him  if  he  chooses,  or  to  ensure  his  retreat. 
The  mass  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  coming  forward  to  the 
charge,  without  any  regular  step  or  evenly-maintained  line,  make 
their  attack  in  the  same  way  by  hurling  their  spears.  Each  chief 
wears  habitually  a  long  sword  and  a  short  dagger,  besides  his  two 
spears  to  be  launched  forward — the  spear  being  also  used,  if 
occasion  serves,  as  a  weapon  for  thrust.  Every  man  is  protected 
by  shield,  helmet,  breastplate  and  greaves :  but  the  armour  of 


cessive  ages :— 1.  Implements  and  arms  are  familiar  metals.    Iron  also  is  rare, 

of  stone,  bone,  wood,  &c. ;  little  or  no  and  seems  employed  only  for  agricul- 

use  of  metals  at  all ;  clothing  made  of  tural  purposes— Xpvow  tc,  x^*™  « 

skins.      2.    Implements  and  arms   of  aAis,  kcrB^Ta  0'  v^avrqv  (Iliad,  vi.  48 ; 

copper  and  gold,  or  rather  bronze  and  Odyss.  ii.  338 ;  xiii.  136).    The  xpy<rox°°s 

gold  ;  little  or  no  silver  or  iron.   Articles  and  the  vaAxev?  are  both  mentioned  in 

of  gold  and  electrum  are  found  belong-  Homer,  but  workers  in  silver  and  iron 

ing  to  this  age,  but  none  of  silver,  nor  are  not  known  by  any  special  name 

any  evidences  of  writing.    3   The  age  (Odyss.  iii.  415—436). 
which  follows  this  has  belonging  to  it         "  The  hatchet,  wimble,  plane,  and 

arms  of  iron,  articles  of   silver,  and  level,    are    the    tools    mentioned   by 

some  Runic  inscriptions  :  it  is  the  last  Homer,    who   appears   to   have  been 

age  of  northern  paganism,  immediately  unacquainted  with  the  saw,  the  square, 

preceding  the  introduction  of  Chris-  and  the  compass."    (Gillies,   Hist,  of 

tianity    (Leitfaden     zur     Nordischen  Greece,  chap.  ii.  p.  61.) 
Alterthumskunde,  pp.  31, 57,  63,  Copen.         The    Gauls    known    to    Polybius, 

hagen,  1837.)  seemingly  the  Cisalpine   Gauls  only, 

The  Homeric  age  coincides  with  the  possessed  all  their  property  in  cattle 

second  of  these  two  periods.     Silver  and   gold — ^pe/x/mara    *cai    xPva'^, — on 

is  comparatively  little  mentioned   in  account  of   the  easy  transportability 

Homer,  while  both  bronze  and  gold  of  both  (Polyb.  ii.  17). 
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the  chiefs  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  common  men,  while 

they  themselves  are  both  stronger  and  more  expert  in  the  use  of 

their  weapons.     There  are  a  few  bowmen,  as  rare  exceptions,  but 

the  general  equipment  and  proceeding  is  as  here  described. 

Such  loose  array,  immortalised  as  it  is  in  the  Iliad,  is  familiar 

to  every  one;  and  the  contrast  which  it  presents,  with 

those  inflexible  ranks  and  that  irresistible  simultaneous   with  the 

charge  which  bore  down  the  Persian  throng  at  Plataea  Jxray  3 

and   Kunaxa,1  is  such  as  to  illustrate  forcibly  the   historical 

Greece 

general  difference  between  heroic  and  historical  Greece. 
While  in  the  former,  a  few  splendid  figures  stand  forward  in 
prominent  relief,  the  remainder  being  a  mere  unorganised  and 
ineffective  mass — in  the  latter,  these  units  have  been  combined 
into  a  system,  in  which  every  man,  officer  and  soldier,  has  his 
assigned  place  and  duty,  and  the  victory,  when  gained,  is  the 
joint  work  of  all.      Pre-eminent  individual  prowess  is  indeed 
materially  abridged,  if  not  wholly  excluded — no  man  can  do 
more  than  maintain  his  station  in  the  line.2     But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  grand  purposes,  aggressive  or  defensive,  for  which  alone 
arms  are  taken  up,  become  more  assured  and  easy ;  while  long- 
sighted combinations  of  the  general  are  rendered  for  the  first  time  I 
practicable,  when  he  has  a  disciplined  body  of  men  to  obey  him. 
In  tracing  the  picture  of  civil  society,  we  have  to 
remark  a  similar  transition — we  pass  from  Herakl§s,   changf^ln 
Theseus,  Jas6n,  Achilles,  to  Solon,  Pythagoras  and   JJ^Sd 
Perikles — from  "  the  shepherd  of  his  people  "  (to  use   in  civil 
the  phrase  in  which  Homer  depicts  the  good  side  of 
the  Heroic  king),  to  the  legislator  who  introduces,  and  the  states- 
man who  maintains,  a  preconcerted  system  by  which  willing 
citizens  consent  to  bind  themselves.     If  commanding  individual 
talent  is  not  always  to  be  found,  the  whole  community  is  so 

i  Tyrtseus,  in   his   military  expres-  AoyTes.    Euripid§s  (Androni.  695)  has  a 

sions,  seems  to  conceive  the  Homeric  similar   expression,    yet   it    does   not 

mode  of  hurling  the  spear  as  still  pre-  apply  well  to  hoplites  ;  for  one  of  the 

valent — 86pv  6'  e{n-dA./xws  £aAAovTes  virtues   of    the   hoplite   consisted   in 

(Fragm.  ix.  Gaisford).    Either  he  had  carrying  his  spear  steadily  :    Sopdruv 

his  mind  prepossessed  with  the  Homeric  ku/tjo-i?  betokens  a  disorderly   march 

array,  or  else  the  close  order  and  con-  and  the  want  of  steady  courage  and 

junct  spears  of  the  hoplites  had  not  self-possession.     See  the  remarks   of 

yet  been  introduced  during  the  second  Brasidas  upon  the  ranks  of  the  Athe- 

Messenian  war.  nians    under    Kle6n    at   Amphipolis. 

Thiersch   and    Schneidewin   would  (Thucyd.  v.  6). 
substitute  ndWovres  in  place  of  jSdA.-        2  Euripid.  Andromach.  696. 
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trained  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  its  course  under  inferior  leaders ; 
the  rights  as  well  as  the  duties  of  each  citizen  being  predetermined 
in  the  social  order,  according  to  principles  more  or  less  wisely 
laid  down.  The  contrast  is  similar,  and  the  transition  equally 
remarkable,  in  the  civil  as  in  the  military  picture.  In  fact,  the 
military  organization  of  the  Grecian  republics  is  an  element  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  respect  to  the  conspicuous  part  which 
they  have  played  in  human  affairs — their  superiority  over  other 
contemporary  nations  in  this  respect  being  hardly  less  striking 
than  it  is  in  many  others,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see  in  a 
subsequent  stage  of  this  history. 

Even  at  the  most  advanced  point  of  their  tactics,  the  Greeks 
Fortifica-  could  effect  little  against  a  walled  city.  Still  less 
tion  of  effective  were  the  heroic  weapons  and  array  for  such 

an  undertaking  as  a  siege.  Fortifications  are  a  feature 
of  the  age  deserving  considerable  notice.  There  was  a  time,  we 
are  told,  in  which  the  primitive  Greek  towns  or  villages  derived 
a  precarious  security,  not  from  their  walls,  but  merely  from  sites 
lofty  and  difficult  of  access.  They  were  not  built  immediately 
upon  the  shore,  or  close  upon  any  convenient  landing-place,  but 
at  some  distance  inland,  on  a  rock  or  elevation  which  could  not 
be  approached  without  notice  or  scaled  without  difficulty.  It 
was  thought  sufficient  at  that  time  to  guard  against  piratical  or 
marauding  surprise  '  but  as  the  state  of  society  became  assured — 
as  the  chance  of  sudden  assault  comparatively  diminished  and 
industry  increased — these  uninviting  abodes  were  exchanged  for 
more  convenient  sites  on  the  plain  or  declivity  beneath ;  or  a 
portion  of  the  latter  was  enclosed  within  larger  boundaries  and 
joined  on  to  the  original  foundation,  which  thus  became  the 
Acropolis  of  the  new  town.  Thebes,  Athens,  Argos,  &c,  belonged 
to  the  latter  class  of  cities ;  but  there  were  in  many  parts  of 
Greece  deserted  sites  on  hill-tops,  still  retaining  even  in  historical 
times  the  traces  of  former  habitation,  and  some  of  them  still  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  old  towns.  Among  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Krete,  in  iEgina  and  Rhodes,  in  portions  of  Mount  Ida  and 
Parnassus,  similar  remnants  might  be  perceived.1 

1  'H_  naXaid.  wdAis  in  ^Egina  (Hero-    ' A.<TTvnakaia :  it  became  seemingly  the 
dot.  vi.    88)  ;   'Aarvndkaia  in   Sarnus    acropolis  of  the  subsequent  city). 
(Polyaen.  i.  23,  2 ;   Etymol.   Mag.   v.         AJ»out  the  deserted  sites  in  the  tof  ty 
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Probably  in  such  primitive  hill  villages,  a  continuous  circle  of 
wall  would  hardly  be  required  as  an  additional  means  Eariiest 
of  defence,  and  would  often  be  rendered  very  difficult  residences 
by  the  rugged  nature  of  the  ground.     But  Thucydides   Greeks- 
represents  the  earliest  Greeks — those  whom  he  con-  jjjJJ  rv^ges 
ceives  anterior  to  the   Trojan  war — as  living  thus   difficult  of 
universally  in  unfortified  villages  chiefly  on  account  access- 
of  their  poverty,   rudeness,  and  thorough  carelessness  for  the 
morrow.   Oppressed  and  held  apart  from  each  other  by  perpetual 
fear,  they  had  not  3ret  contracted  the  sentiment  of  fixed  abodes — 
they  were  unwilling  even  to  plant  fruit-trees  because  of  the  un- 
certainty of  gathering  the  produce — and  were  always  ready  to 
dislodge,  because  there  was  nothing  to  gain  by  staying,  and  a  bare 
subsistence  might  be  had  anywhere.     He  compares  them  to  the 
mountaineers  of  iEtolia  and  of  the  Ozolian  Lokris  in  his  owr 
time,  who  dwelt  in  their  unfortified  hill  villages  with  little  or  no 
inter-communication,  always  armed  and  fighting,  and  subsistin^- 
on  the  produce  of  their  cattle  and  their  woods  * — clothed  in  un- 
drest  hides,  and  eating  raw  meat. 

The  picture  given  by  Thucydides,  of  these  very  early  and 
unrecorded  times,  can  only  be  taken  as  conjectural — the  conjee- 


regions  of  Kr6te,  see  Theophrastus,  de 
Ventis,  v.  13,  ed.  Schneider,  p.  762. 
The  site  of  naAcuovo^is  in  Mount 

Ida, — ewavtti  Ke'jSpTivo?  Kara  to  juerewpo- 

tcltov  1-ijs  "ISijs  (Strabo,  xiii.  p.  607) ; 

vorepov  fie  KarwTepui  oTaStots  et-rjicovTO. 
els  r»ji>  vvv  'S.Krjifjt.v  fx.eTbiK.ia9r]<rav. 
Paphos  in  Cyprus  was  the  same 
distance  below  the  ancient  Pal£e- 
Paphos  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  683). 

Near  Mantineia  in  Arcadia  was 
situated  opo?  ev  t<3  Trefiiw,  to.  epeiTna 
en  MavTtvei'as  e\ov  riji  ap\aCa^  •  KaAeiTcu 
fie  to  xu>P^0V  *i>'  yp-<t>v  riroAts  (Pausan. 
viii.  12,  4).  See  a  similar  statement 
about  the  lofty  sites  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Orchomenus  (in  Arcadia,  Pans, 
viii.  13,  2),  of  Nonakris  (viii.  17,  5),  of 
Lusi  (viii.  18,  3),  Lykoreia  on  Parnassus 
(Paus.  x.  6,  2 ;  Strabo,  ix.  p.  418). 

Compare  also  Plato  (Legg.  iii.  2. 
p.  678—679),  who  traces  these  lofty  and 
craggy  dwellings,  general  among  the 
earliest  Grecian  townships,  to  the 
commencement  of  human  society  after 
an  extensive  deluge,  which  had  covered 
all  the  lower  grounds  and  left  only  a 
few  survivors. 

1  Thucyd.  i.  2.      tyalverai  yap  t)   vvv 


'EAAds  KaAov/AeVij  ov  TrdAai  /3e/3auos 
olKovp-evr),  aAAd  /oieTavao-rdcrei?  Te  ovo"ai 
Ta  Trporepa,  kox  pafiiws  exao-TOt  tV 
eavTcov  a7roAetVovT6?,  /3ia£6/xevoi  vtto 
tivwv  del  TrA.eioVwi' '  ttjs  yap  e/XJropias 
ovk  ovo"jj?,  ovfi'  eTTLfiiyvvvTe^  dfieais 
dAAijAois,  ovtc  Kara.  yr\v  outc  fiid  Qak6.o~- 
o~»}?,  ve/AOjueyoi  fie  ra  avroov  e'(caa"TOi  ixroi 
a.Tro£rjvt  Kal  7repiovo~iav  ■\pt]fj.aT(av  oi 
e^ovTe?  ovfie  "yTjv  $VTevovTes,  dfirjAov  ov 
orrore  tis  cnekQwv,  Kal  dreixio-Twv  a/xa 
ovtojv,  dAAos  a.(/)aipijo-eTai,  tt}?  Te  KaO' 
rj/jiepav  avaynaiov  rpofyrjs  navraxov  ay 
rjyovju.€i/ot  en-i/cpa/reiv,  ov  xa^€Trw?  anavi- 
(TTavro,  kox  fit'  avTO  ovre  fieyeOei  frdAewv 
Icrxvov,  ovre  rrj  aAArj  Trapaaxevf). 

About  the'  distant  and  unfortified 
villages  and  rude  habits  of  the  Mto- 
lians  and  Lokrians,  see  Thucyd.  iii.  94 ; 
Pausan.  x.  38,  3  :  also  of  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  Polyb.  ii.  17. 

Both  Thucydides  and  Aristotle  seem 
to  have  conceived  the  Homeric  period 
as  mainly  analogous  to  the  /3dp0apoc.  of 
their  own  day — Avet  fi'  'Apio-TOTe'Arj? 
Ae'ycov,  6ti  TOiavTa  del  Troiei  vO/xijpos 
ola  r\v  tots  •  Jjv  fie  TOiavTa  to  iraAaid 
oTdwep  Kal  vvv  ev  tois  /3apj3dpots  (Schol. 
Iliad,  x.  151). 
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tures  indeed  of  a  statesman  and  a  philosopher, — generalised,  too, 
„        •  in  part,  from  the  many  particular  instances  of  conten- 

society  tion  and  expulsion  of  chiefs  which  he  found  in  the 

wai°ied1SeS  old  legendary  poems.  The  Homeric  poems,  however, 
^dividual  present  to  us  a  different  picture.  They  recognise 
property,  walled  towns  ;  fixed  abodes,  strong  local  attachments, 
locafattach-  hereditary  individual  property  in  land,  vineyards 
ments.  planted  and  carefully  cultivated,  established  temples 

of  the  gods,  and  splendid  palaces  of  the  chiefs.1  The  description 
of  Thucydides  belongs  to  a  lower  form  of  society,  and  bears  more 
analogy  to  that  which  the  poet  himself  conceives  as  antiquated 
and  barbarous — to  the  savage  Cyclopes  who  dwell  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  in  hollow  caves,  without  the  plough,  without  vine  or 
fruit  culture,  without  arts  or  instruments — or  to  the  primitive 
settlement  of  Dardanus  son  of  Zeus,  on  the  higher  ground  of  Ida, 
while  it  was  reserved  for  his  descendants  and  successors  to  found 
the  holy  Ilium  on  the  plain.2  Ilium  or  Troy  represents  the 
perfection  of  Homeric  society  It  is  a  consecrated  spot,  contain- 
ing temples  of  the  gods  as  well  as  the  palace  of  Priam,  and 
surrounded  by  walls  which  are  the  fabric  of  the  gods  ;  while  the 
antecedent  form  of  ruder  society,  which  the  poet  briefly  glances 
at,  is  the  parallel  of  that  which  the  theory  of  Thucydides  ascribes 
to  his  own  early  semi-barbarous  ancestors. 

Walled  towns  serve  thus  as  one  of  the  evidences,  that  a  large 
Means  of  Part  °^  tne  population  of  Greece  had,  even  in  the 
defence  Homeric  times,  reached  a  level  higher  than  that  of  the 

thos^of  °  iEtolians  and  Lokrians  of  the  days  of  Thucydides.  The 
attack  remains  of  Mykenae    and   Tiryns    demonstrate   the 

massy  and  Cyclopian  style  of  architecture  employed  in  those 
early  days  ;  but  we  may  remark,  that  while  modern  observers 
seem  inclined  to  treat  the  remains  of  the  former  as  very  imposing, 
and  significant  of  a  great  princely  family,  Thucydides,  on  the 
contrary,  speaks  of  it  as  a  small  place,  and  labours  to  elude  the 
inference,  which  might  be  deduced  from  ite  insignificant  size,  in 

i  Odyss.    vi.    10 ;    respecting    Nau-         The     vineyard,    olive-ground    and 

sithous,  past  king  of  the  Phseakians :  garden  of  Laertes,  is  a  model  of  careful 

cultivation  (Odyss.  xxiv.  245)  ;  see  also 

'Aju<J>!  Se  retxos  e\a.a<re  noKei,  kox  iSeCpaTO  the  shield  of  Achilles  (Iliad,  xviii.  541— 

oikovs,  580),  and  the  Kalydonian  plain  (Iliad, 

Koi    v»jous    iroirjcre    Oewv,    Kal   eSacraaT  ix.  575). 

apovpas  2  Odyss.  x  106—115;  Iliad,  xx.  216. 
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disproof  ol  the  grandeur  of  Agamemnon.1  Such  fortifications 
supplied  a  means  of  defence  incomparably  superior  to  those  of 
attack.  Indeed  even  in  historical  Greece,  and  after  the  invention 
of  battering  engines,  no  city  could  be  taken  except  by  surprise  or 
blockade,  or  by  ruining  the  country  around,  and  thus  depriving 
the  inhabitants  of  their  means  of  subsistence.  And  in  the  two 
great  sieges  of  the  legendary  time,  Troy  and  Thebes,  the  former 
is  captured  by  the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse,  while  the  latter 
is  evacuated  by  its  citizens,  under  the  warning  of  the  gods,  after 
their  defeat  in  the  field. 

This  decided  superiority  of  the  means  of  defence  over  those  of 
attack,  in  rude  ages,  has  been  one  of  the  grand  promotive  causes 
both  of  the  growth  of  civic  life,  and  of  the  general  march  of 
human  improvement.  It  has  enabled  the  progressive  portions  of 
mankind  not  only  to  maintain  their  acquisitions  against  the 
predatory  instincts  of  the  ruder  and  poorer,  and  to  surmount  the 
difficulties  of  incipient  organisation, — but  ultimately,  when  their 
organisation  has  been  matured,  both  to  acquire  predominance, 
and  to  uphold  it  until  their  own  disciplined  habits  have  in  part 
passed  to  their  enemies.  The  important  truth  here  stated  is 
illustrated  not  less  by  the  history  of  ancient  Greece,  than  by  that 
of  modern  Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  The  Homeric  chief, 
combining  superior  rank  with  superior  force,  and  ready  to  rob  at 
every  convenient  opportunity,  greatly  resembles  the  feudal  baron 
of  the  middle  ages ;  but  circumstances  absorb  him  more  easily 
into  a  city  life,  and  convert  the  independent  potentate  into  the 
member  of  a  governing  aristocracy.2  Traffic  by  sea  continued  to 
be  beset  with  danger  from  pirates,  long  after  it  had  Habitual 
become  tolerably  assured  by  land  :  the  "  wet  ways  "  Piracy- 
have  always  been  the  last  resort  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  and 

i  Thucyd.  i.  10.    Kal  on  fiev  MvKfjvai  178  ;   comp.    Pindar,    Fragm.   48,   ed. 

fiucpbv  tjv,  tj  ei  u  Twv  Tore  7r6A.to-/xa  jutj  Dissen.) :   the  long  spear,  sword  and 

ifioypeW  Sokci  elvat,  &c.  breastplate,  of   the  Kretan  Hybreas, 

2  Nagelsbach,    Homerische     Theo-  constitute  his  ■wealth  (Skolion  27,  p. 

logie,  Abschn.  v.   sect.    54.      Hesiod  877,  Poet.  Lyric,  ed.  Bergk),  wherewith 

strongly     condemns     robbery  —  Aw?  he  ploughs  and  reaps— while  the  un- 


dvaflT?,  ap7raf  Se  Kauri,  Bavaroio  Soreipa  warlike,  who  dare  not  or  cannot  wield 

(Opp.  Di.  356,   comp.    320) ;   but   the  these  weapons,  fall  at  his  feet,  and  call 

sentiment  of  the  Grecian  heroic  poetry  him  The  Great  King.    The  feeling  is 

seems  not  to  go  against  it— it  is  looked  different  in  the  later  age  of  Demetrius 

upon   as   a    natural    employment    of  Poliorketes  (about  310  B.C.);   in   the 

superior    force— Avrd>aToi    6'    ayaflo!  Ithyphallic  Ode  addressed  to  him  at 

otHAwy  en-i  Saw-as  lacriv  (Athense.  v.  p.  his  entrance  into  Athens,  robbery  is 

2—4 
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the  iEgean  in  particular  has  in  all  times  suffered  more  than  other 
waters  under  this  calamity. 

Aggressions  of  the  sort  here  described  were  of  course  most 
numerous  in  those  earliest  times  when  the  iEgean  was  not  yet  an 
Hellenic  sea,  and  when  many  of  the  Cyclades  were  occupied,  not 
by  Greeks,  but  by  Karians — perhaps  by  Phoenicians  :  the  number 
of  Karian  sepulchres  discovered  in  the  sacred  island  of  Delos 
seems  to  attest  such  occupation  as  an  historical  fact.1  According 
to  the  legendary  account,  espoused  both  by  Herodotus  and  by 
Thucydides,  it  was  the  Kretan  Minos  who  subdued  these  islands 
and  established  his  sons  as  rulers  in  them ;  either  expelling  the 
Karians,  or  reducing  them  to  servitude  and  tribute.2  Thucydides 
presumes  that  he  must  of  course  have  put  down  piracy,  in  order 
to  enable  his  tribute  to  be  remitted  in  safety,  like  the  Athenians 
during  the  time  of  their  hegemony.8  Upon  the  legendary 
thalassocraty  of  Minos  I  have  already  remarked  in  another  place  :4 


treated  as  worthy  only  of  JStolians  :— 

AiTw\i/cbi/  yap  ap7racrai  ra  t£>v  ne\os, 
Nvvl  Se,  koX  iroppu). — 

(Poet.  Lyr.  xxv.  p.  453,  ed.  Schneid.) 

The  robheries  of  powerful  men,  and 
even  highway  robbery  generally,  found 
considerable  approving  sentiment  in 
the  middle  ages.  "All  Europe  (ob- 
serves Mr.  Hallam,  Hist.  Mid.  Ag. 
ch.  viii.  part  3,  p.  247)  was  a  scene  oi 
intestine  anarchy  during  the  middle 
ages ;  and  though  England  was  far  less 
exposed  to  the  scourge  of  private  war 
than  most  nations  on  the  continent, 
we  should  find,  could  we  recover  the 
local  annals  of  every  country,  such  an 
accumulation  of  petty  rapine  and 
tumult,  as  would  almost  alienate  us 
from  the  liberty  which  served  to 
engender  it.  .  .  .  Highway  robbery 
was  from  the  earliest  times  a  sort  of 
national  crime.  .  .  .  We  know  how 
long  the  outlaws  of  Sherwood  lived  in 
tradition ;  men  who,  like  some  of  their 
betters,  have  been  permitted  to  redeem 
by  a  few  acts  of  generosity  the  just 
ignominy  of  extensive  crimes.  These 
indeed  were  the  heroes  of  vulgar 
applause :  but  when  such  a  judge  as 
Sir  John  Fortescue  could  exult,  that 
more  Englishmen  were  hanged  for 
robbery  in  one  year  than  French  in 
seven — and  that,  if  an  Englishman  be 
poor,  and  see  another  having  riches,  which 
may  he  taken  from  him  by  might,  he  will 
not  span  to  do  so,— it  may  be  perceived 


how  thoroughly  these  sentiments  had 
pervaded  the  public  mind." 

The  robberies  habitually  committee 
by  the  noblesse  of  France  and  Germany 
during  the  middle  ages,  so  much  worse 
than  anything  in  England— and  those 
of  the  Highland  chiefs  even  in  later 
times— are  too  well-known  to  need  any 
references  :  as  to  France,  an  ample 
catalogue  is  set  forth  in  Dulaure's 
Histoire  de  la  Noblesse  (Paris,  1792). 
The  confederations  of  the  German 
cities  chiefly  originated  in  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  roads  and  rivers  open 
for  the  transit  of  men  and  goods 
against  the  nobles  who  infested  the 
high  roads.  Scaliger  might  have  found 
a  parallel  to  the  \fia-rai  of  the  heroic 
ages  in  the  noblesse  of  la  Rouergue  as 
it  stood  even  in  the  16th  century,  which 
he  thus  describes  : — "  In  Comitatu 
Rodez  pessimi  sunt :  nobilitas  ibi 
latrocinatur ;  nee  possunt  reprimi" 
(ap.  Dulaure,  c.  9). 

1  Thucyd.  i.  4,  8.  r»}«  vvv  'EMrjvucrjs 
Qakao-crys. 

a  Herodot.  i.  171 ;  Thucyd.  i.  4—8. 
Isokrates  (Panathenaic.  p.  241)  takes 
credit  to  Athens  for  having  finally 
expelled  the  Karians  out  of  these 
islands  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  emi- 
gration. 

_  3  Thucyd.  !.  4.  r6  re  K^aTiKov.  J>? 
«!icb{,  KaOrjpei  e/c  Tr}s  Ba\a.QT<Tr\s  e<p'  (jSTuv 
TJSuvaTO,  toO  ra*  npoO'6Sovt  fiaWov  leVat 
avriS. 

4  See  chap.  xii. 
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it  is  sufficient  here  to  repeat,  that  in  the  Homeric  poems  (long 
subsequent  to  Minos  in  the  current  chronology)  we  find  piracy 
both  frequent  and  held  in  honourable  estimation,  as  Thucydides 
himself  emphatically  tells  us — remarking  moreover  that  the 
vessels  of  those  early  days  were  only  half-decked,  built  and 
equipped  after  the  piratical  fashion,1  in  a  manner  upon  which  the 
nautical  men  of  his  time  looked  back  with  disdain.  Improved 
and  enlarged  ship-building,  and  the  trireme,  or  ship  with  three 
banks  of  oars,  common  for  warlike  purposes  during  the  Persian 
invasion,  began  only  with  the  growing  skill,  activity  and  impor- 
tance of  the  Corinthians,  three  quarters  of  a  century  after  the  first 
Olympiad.2  Corinth,  even  in  the  Homeric  poems,  is  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  of  wealthy,  which  it  acquired  principally  from  its 
remarkable  situation  on  the  Isthmus,  and  from  its  two  harbours 
of  Lechaeum  and  Kenchreae,  the  one  on  the  Corinthian,  the  other 
on  the  Sar6nic  gulf.  It  thus  supplied  a  convenient  connexion 
between  Epirus  and  Italy  on  the  one  side,  and  the  iEgean  sea  on 
the  other,  without  imposing  upon  the  unskilful  and  timid 
navigator  of  those  days  the  necessity  of  circumnavigating 
Peloponnesus. 

The  extension  of  Grecian  traffic  and  shipping  is  manifested  by 
a  comparison  of  the  Homeric  with  the  Hesiodic  poems ;   Extended 
in  respect  to  knowledge  of  places  and  countries — the   Sf  Sum.1" 
latter  being  probably  referable  to  dates  between  B.c.   ^dge  in  the 
740  and  B.C.  640.     In  Homer,  acquaintance  is  shown   poems,  as 
(the  accuracy   of  such  acquaintance  however  being  ^Jjjf3,16*1 
exaggerated  by  Strabo  and  other  friendly  critics)  with   Homer, 
continental  Greece  and  its  neighbouring  islands,  with  Krete  and 
the  principal  islands  of  the  iEgean,  and  with  Thrace,  the  Troad, 
the  Hellespont,  and  Asia  Minor  between  Paphlagonia  northward 
and  Lykia  southward     The  Sikels  are  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey, 
and  Sikania  in  the  last  book  of  that  poem,  but  nothing  is  said  to 
evince  a  knowledge  of  Italy  or  the  realities  of  the  western  world. 
Libya,  Egypt  and  Phoenike,  are  known  by  name  and  by  vague 
hearsay,  but  the  Nile  is  only  mentioned  as  "the  river  Egypt"  : 
while  the  Euxine  sea  is  not  mentioned  at  all.3    In  the  Hesiodic 

1  Thucyd.  i.  10.     t£  na.\ai$  rpontf  phie,  ch.  iii.    sect.    55—63.      He   has 
\flcrTtKwTepov  7rape<rKeva<rfj.eva,  brought  to  bear  much   learning  and 

2  Thucyd.  i.  13.  ingenuity  to  identify  the  places  visited 

3  See  Voelcker,  Homerische  Qeosra-  by  Odysseus  with  real  lands,  but  the 
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poems,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Nile,  the  later,  the  Phasis  and  the 
Eridanus,  are  all  specified  by  name  j1  Mount  iEtna,  and  the  island 
of  Ortygia  near  to  Syracuse,  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Ligurians  in  the 
west,  and  the  Scythians  in  the  north,  were  also  noticed.2  Indeed 
within  forty  years  after  the  first  Olympiad,  the  cities  of  Korkyra 
and  Syracuse  were  founded  from  Corinth — the  first  of  a  numerous 
and  powerful  series  of  colonies,  destined  to  impart  a  new  character 
both  to  the  south  of  Italy  and  to  Sicily. 

In  reference  to  the  astronomy  and  physics  of  the  Homeric 
Greek,  it  has  already  been  remarked  that  he  connected 
an/  together  the  sensible  phenomena  which  form  the  sub- 

physicg.  ject  matter  of  these  sciences  by  threads  of  religious 
and  personifying  fancy,  to  which  the  real  analogies  among  them 
were  made  subordinate  ;  and  that  these  analogies  did  not  begin 
..o  be  studied  by  themselves,  apart  from  the  religious  element  by 
which  they  had  been  at  first  overlaid,  until  the  age  of  Thales,  coin- 
ciding as  that  period  did  with  the  increased  opportunities  for 
visiting  Egypt  and  the  interior  of  Asia.  The  Greeks  obtained 
access  in  both  of  these  countries  to  an  enlarged  stock  of  astrono- 
mical observations,  to  the  use  of  the  gnomon  or  sun-dial,3  and  to 
a  more  exact  determination  of  the  length  of  the  solar  year 4  than 

attempt  Is  not  successful.     Compare  Rise  and  Progress  of  Astronomy  among 

also  Ukert,  Horn.  Geog.  vol.  i.  p.  14,  the  Ancients,  p.  99. 

and  the  valuable  treatises  of   J.  H.  *  "We  have   very  little   information 

Voss,  Alte  Weltkunde,  annexed  to  the  respecting  the  early  Grecian  mode  of 

second  volume  of  his  Kritische  Blatter  computing  time,  and   we   know  that 

(Stuttgart,  1828),  pp.  245—413.      Voss  though  all  the  different  states  com- 

is  the  father  of  just  views  respecting  puted  by  lunar  periods,  yet  most,  if 

Homeric  geography.  not  all,  of  them  had  different  names  of 

i  Hesiod.  Theog.  338—340.  months  as  well  as  different  days  of 

2  Hesiod.  Theogon.  1016 ;  Hesiod.  beginning  and  ending  their  months. 
Fragm.  190—194,  ed.  Gottling ;  Strabo,  All  their  immediate  computations 
i.  p.  16 ;  vii.  p.  300.  Compare  TJkert,  however  were  made  by  months :  the 
Geographie  der  Griechen  und  Rbmer,  lunar  period  was  their  immediate 
i.  p.  37.  standard  of  reference  for  determining 

3  The  Greeks  learnt  from  the  Baby-  their  festivals  and  for  other  purposes, 
lonians  n6\ov  /ecu  yv&ixova.  nol  to  St/w-  the  solar  period  being  resorted  to  only 
Kaifie/ca  jutepca  ttjs  r?Meprj5  (Herodot.  ii.  as  a  corrective,  to  bring  the  same 
109).  The  word  rroAov  means  the  same  months  constantly  into  the  same 
as  horologium,  the  circular  plate  upon  seasons  of  the  year.  Their  original 
which  the  vertical  gnomon  projected  month  had  thirty  days,  and  was 
its  shadow,  marked  so  as  to  indicate  divided  into  three  decades,  as  it  con- 
the  hour  of  the  day— twelve  hours  tinued  to  be  during  the  times  of 
between  sunrise  and  sunset:  see  Ideler,  historical  Athens  (Hesiod.  Opp.  Di. 
Handbuch  der  Chronologie,  vol.  i.  p.  766).  In  order  to  bring  this  lunar 
233.  Respecting  the  opinions  of  Thales,  period  more  nearly  into  harmony  with 
see  the  same  work,  part  ii.  p.  18—57  ;  the  sun,  they  intercalated  every  second 
Plutarch,  de  Placit.  Philosophor.  ii.  year  an  additional  month :  so  that 
c.  12 ;  Aristot.  de  Ccelo,  ii.  13.    Costard,  their  years  included  alternately  twelve 
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that  which  served  as  the  basis  of  their  various  lunar  periods. 
It  is  pretended  that  Thales  was  the  first  who  predicted  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun — not  indeed  accurately,  but  with  large  limits  of  error 
as  to  the  time  of  its  occurrence — and  that  he  also  possessed  so 
profound  an  acquaintance  with  meteorological  phenomena  and 
probabilities,  as  to  be  able  to  foretell  an  abundant  crop  of  olives 
for  the  coming  year,  and  to  realise  a  large  sum  of  money  by  an 
olive  speculation.1  From  Thales  downward  we  trace  a  succession 
of  astronomical  and  physical  theories,  more  or  less  successful, 
into  which  I  do  not  intend  here  to  enter.  It  is  sufficient  at 
present  to  contrast  the  father  of  the  Ionic  philosophy  with  the 
times  preceding  him,  and  to  mark  the  first  commencement  of 
scientific  prediction  among  the  Greeks,  however  imperfect  at  the 
outset,  as  distinguished  from  the  inspired  dicta  of  prophets  or 
oracles,  and  from  those  special  signs  of  the  purposes  of  the  gods, 
which  formed  the  habitual  reliance  of  the  Homeric  man.2  We 
shall  see  these  two  modes  of  anticipating  the  future — one 
based  upon  the  philosophical,  the  other  upon  the  religious 
appreciation  of  nature — running  simultaneously  on  through- 
out Grecian  history  and  sharing  between  them  in  unequal 
portions  the  empire  of  the  Greek  mind ;  the  former  acquiring 
both  greater  predominance  and  wider  application  among 
the  intellectual  men,  and  partially  restricting,  but  never 
abolishing,  the  spontaneous  employment  of  the  latter  among 
the  vulgar. 


months  and  thirteeen  months,  each  months  :  lastly,  the  Metonic  period  of 
month  of   thirty  days.     This   period  nineteen  years,  or  235  lunar  months, 
was  called   a   Dieteris— sometimes   a  How  far  any  of  these  larger  periods 
Trieteris.     Soldn  is  said  to  have  first  were  ever  legally  authorised  or  brought 
introduced    the    fashion    of    months  into   civil   usage  even   at  Athens,  is 
differing  in  length,  varying  alternately  matter  of  much  doubt.     See  Ideler, 
from  thirty  to  twenty-nine  days.     It  Ueber  die  Astrouomischen   Beobach- 
appears  however  that  Herodotus  had  tungen  der  Alten,  p.  175—195 ;  Macro- 
present  to  his  mind  the  Dieteric  cycle,  bius,  Saturnal.  i.  13. 
or  years  alternating  between  thirteen        l  Herodot.  i.  74 ;  Aristofc.  Polit.  i. 
months  and  twelve  months  (each  month  a(  5, 
of  thirty  days),  and  no  other  (Herodot.  ''  o'n,1vQq  «s  170  _ 
i.  32 ;  compare  ii.  104).   As  astronomical        "  u  ^  *  * 
knowledge  improved,  longer  and  more  'TLrioptv  Sk  0ehv  <t>aCveiv  rtpas*  avrip 
elaborate    periods     were    calculated,           gy  ^lv 

exhibiting    a    nearer   correspondence  A<?i£e,   koX   wi/wv«   Tre'Aavos   ueaov   el? 
between  an  integral  number  of  luna-  Euj3<nai> 

tions  and  an  integral  number  of  solar  Te>veiv,  &c. 
years.    First,  we  find  a  period  of  four 

years :  next,  the  Octaeteris,  or  period  Compare  Odyss.  xx.  100 ;  Iliad,  i.  62 ; 

of  eight  years,  or   ninety-nine   lunar  Eurip.  Suppl.  216—230. 
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Neither  coined  money,  nor  the  art  of  writing,1  nor  painting, 
Coined  nor  sculpture,  nor  imaginative  architecture,  belong  to 

mo."?y»  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  times.     Such  rudiments  of 

writing,  ,.ii. 

arts.  arts,  destined  ultimately  to  acquire  great  development 

in  Greece,  as  may  have  existed  in  these  early  days,  served  only 
as  a  sort  of  nucleus  to  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  to  shape  out  for  him- 
self the  fabulous  creations  ascribed  to  Hephaestus  or  Daedalus. 
No  statues  of  the  gods,  not  even  of  wood,  are  mentioned  in  the 
Homeric  poems.  All  the  many  varieties,  in  Grecian  music,  poetry 
and  dancing, — the  former  chiefly  borrowed  from  Lydia  and 
Phrygia — date  from  a  period  considerably  later  than  the  first 
Olympiad.  Terpander,  the  earliest  musician  whose  date  is 
assigned — and  the  inventor  of  the  harp  with  seven  strings  instead 
of  that  with  four  strings — does  not  come  until  the  26th  Olympiad, 
or  676  b.c.  :  the  poet  Archilochus  is  nearly  of  the  same  date. 
The  iambic  and  elegiac  metres — the  first  deviations  from  the 
primitive  epic  strain  and  subject — do  not  reach  up  to  the  year 
700  B.C. 

It  is  this  epic  poetry  which  forms  at  once  both  the  undoubted 
Epic  prerogative  and  the  solitary  jewel  of  the  earliest  sera 

poetry.  0f  Greece.     Of  the  many  epic  poems  which  existed  in 

Greece  during  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  aera,  none 
have  been  preserved  except  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  :  the  iEthiopis 
of  Arktinus,  the  Ilias  Minor  of  Lesches,  the  Cyprian  Verses,  the 
capture  of  (Echalia,  the  Keturns  of  the  Heroes  from  Troy,  the 
Thebais  and  the  Epigoni — several  of  them  passing  in  antiquity 
under  the  name  of  Homer — have  all  been  lost.  But  the  two 
which  remain  are  quite  sufficient  to  demonstrate  in  the  primitive 
Greeks,  a  mental  organisation  unparalleled  in  any  other  people, 
and  powers  of  invention  and  expression  which  prepared,  as  well 
as  foreboded,  the  future  eminence  of  the  nation  in  all  the  various 
departments  to  which  thought  and  language  can  be  applied. 
Great  as  the  power  of  thought  afterwards  became  among  the 
Greeks,  their  power  of  expression  was  still  greater  ;  in  the  former, 
other  nations  have  built  upon  their  foundations  and  surpassed 
them — in  the  latter  they  still  remain  unrivalled.     It  is  not  too 

!  The  enj^tara  \vypd  mentioned  in  for,  the  existence  of  alphabetical 
Iliad,  vi.  168,  if  they  prove  anything,  writing  at  the  times  when  the  Iliad 
are  rather  an  evidence  against,  than    was  composed. 
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much  to  say  that  this  flexible,  emphatic  and  transparent  character 
of  the  language  as  an  instrument  of  communication — its  perfect 
aptitude  for  narrative  and  discussion,  as  well  as  for  stirring  all 
the  veins  of  human  emotion  without  ever  forfeiting  that  character 
of  simplicity  which  adapts  it  to  all  men  and  all  times — may  be 
traced  mainly  to  the  existence  and  the  wide-spread  influence  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  To  us  these  compositions  are 
interesting  as  beautiful  poems,  depicting  life  and  man-  and  perma- 
ners,  and  unfolding  certain  types  of  character,  with  ™ce  on  U" 
the  utmost  vivacity  and  artlessness  :  to  their  original  tn.e  Greek 
hearer,  they  possessed  all  these  sources  of  attraction, 
together  with  others  more  powerful  still,  to  which  we  are  now 
strangers.  Upon  him  they  bore  with  the  full  weight  and 
solemnity  of  history  and  religion  combined,  while  the  charm  of 
the  poetry  was  only  secondary  and  instrumental.  The  poet  was 
then  the  teacher  and  preacher  of  the  community,  not  simply  the 
amuser  of  their  leisure  hours  :  they  looked  to  him  for  revelations 
of  the  unknown  past  and  for  expositions  of  the  attributes  and 
dispensations  of  the  gods,  just  as  they  consulted  the  prophet  for 
his  privileged  insight  into  the  future.  The  ancient  epic  com- 
prised many  different  poets  and  poetical  compositions,  which 
fulfilled  this  purpose  with  more  or  less  completeness.  But  it  is 
the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  that  after  the 
minds  of  men  had  ceased  to  be  in  full  harmony  with  their  original 
design,  they  yet  retained  their  empire  by  the  mere  force  of 
secondary  excellences  ;  while  the  remaining  epics — though  serving 
as  food  for  the  curious,  and  as  storehouses  for  logographers,  trage- 
dians, and  artists — never  seem  to  have  acquired  very  wide  popu- 
larity even  among  intellectual  Greeks. 

I  shall,  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  give  some  account  of  the  epic 
cycle,  of  its  relation  to  the  Homeric  poems,  and  of  the  general 
evidences  respecting  the  latter,  both  as  to  antiquity  and  authorship. 
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GRECIAN  EPIC. -HOMERIC  POEMS. 

At  the  head  of  the  once  abundant  epical  compositions  of  Greece, 
Two  classes  most  °^  tnem  unfortunately  lost,  stand  the  Iliad  and 
of  epic  Odyssey,  with  the  immortal  name  of  Homer  attached 

Homeric—  to  each  of  them,  embracing  separate  portions  of  the 
Hesiodic.  comprehensive  legend  of  Troy.  They  form  the  type 
of  what  may  be  called  the  heroic  epic  of  the  Greeks,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  genealogical,  in  which  latter  species  some  of 
the  Hesiodic  poems— the  Catalogue  of  Women,  the  Eoiai,  and 
the  Naupaktia — stood  conspicuous.  Poems  of  the  Homeric 
character  (if  so  it  may  be  called,  though  the  expression  is  very 
indefinite) — being  confined  to  one  of  the  great  events  or  great 
personages  of  Grecian  legendary  antiquity,  and  comprising  a 
limited  number  of  characters  all  contemporaneous — made  some 
approach,  more  or  less  successful,  to  a  certain  poetical  unity; 
while  the  Hesiodic  poems,  tamer  in  their  spirit  and  unconfined 
both  as  to  time  and  as  to  persons,  strung  together  distinct  events 
without  any  obvious  view  to  concentration  of  interest — without 
legitimate  beginning  or  end.1  Between  these  two  extremes  there 
were  many  gradations.  Biographical  poems,  such  as  the  Herakleia 
or  Theseis,  recounting  all  the  principal  exploits  performed  by  one 
single  hero,  present  a  character  intermediate  between  the  two, 
but  bordering  more  closely  on  the  Hesiodic.  Even  the  hymns  to 
the  gods,  which  pass  under  the  name  of  Homer,  are  epical  frag- 
ments, narrating  particular  exploits  or  adventures  of  the  god 
commemorated. 

i  Arist.  Poet.  c.  17—37.  He  points  with  the  semi-Homeric  and  biograplii- 
out  and  explains  the  superior  structure  cal  poems  :  but  he  takes  no  notice  of 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  as  compared    the  Hesiodic  or  genealogical. 
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Both  the  didactic  and  the  mystico-religious  poetry  of  Greece 
began  in  Hexameter  verse — the   characteristic  and  consecrated 
measure  of  the  epic  i1  but  they  belong  to  a  different  Didactic 
species,  and  burst  out  from  a  different  vein  in  the   f^Ster 
Grecian  mind.      It   seems  to  have  been  the  more   poetry- 
common  belief  among  the  historical  Greeks  that  such   g1>nusathan 
mystic  effusions  were  more  ancient  than  their  narra-   the  EPic* 
tive  poems :  and  that  Orpheus,  Musseus,  Linus,  Olen,  Pamphus, 
and  even  Hesiod,  &c,  &c,  the  reputed  composers  of  the  former, 
were  of  earlier  date  than  Homer.     But  there  is  no  evidence  to 
sustain  this  opinion,  and  the  presumptions  are  all  against  it. 
Those  compositions,  which    in    the    sixth   century   before  the 
Christian  sera  passed  under  the  name  of  Orpheus  and  Musaeus, 
seem  to  have  been  unquestionably  post-Homeric.     We  cannot 
even  admit  the  modified  conclusion   of  Hermann,  Ulrici,  and 
others,  that  the  mystic  poetry,  as  a  genus  (putting  aside  the 
particular  compositions  falsely  ascribed  to  Orpheus  and  others) 
preceded  in  order  of  time  the  narrative.2 

Besides  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we  make  out  the  titles  of 
about  thirty  lost  epic  poems,  sometimes  with  a  brief  hint  of  their 
contents. 

Concerning  the  legend  of  Troy  there  were  five— the  Cyprian 
Verses,  the  iEthiopis  and  the  capture  of  Troy,  both  Lost  epic 
ascribed  to  Arktinus ;  the  Lesser  Iliad,  ascribed  to  Poem3- 
Lesches ;  the  Returns  (of  the  Heroes  from  Troy),  to  which  the 
name  of  Hagias  of  Trcezen  is  attached ;  and  the  Telegonia,  by 
Eugammon,  a  continuation  of  the  Odyssey.  Two  poems — the 
Thebais  and  the  Epigoni  (perhaps  two  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
poem)  were  devoted  to  the  legend  of  Thebes — the  two  sieges  of 
that  city  by  the  Argeians.  Another  poem  called  (Edipodia,  had 
for  its  subject  the  tragical  destiny  of  (Edipus  and  his  family ; 
and  perhaps  that  which  is  cited  as  Europia,  or  verses  on  Europa, 
may  have  comprehended  the  tale  of  her  brother  Kadmus,  the 
mythical  founder  of  Thebes.3 

1  Aristot.  Poetic,  c.  41.     He   con-  in  his  Opuscula,  torn.  vi.  p.  89. 

siders  the  Hexameter  to  be  the  natural  The  superior  antiquity  of  Orpheus 

measure  of  narrative  poetry :  any  other  as  compared  with  Homer  passed  as  a 

would  be  unseemly.  received     position     to    the     classical 

a  Ulrici,  GeschichtedesGriechischen  Romans  (Horat.  Art.  Poet.  S92). 

Epos,  5te  Vorlesung,  pp.  90— 108 ;  G.  3  Respecting  these   lost   epics,   see 

Hermann,  Ueber  Homer  und  Sappho,  Dttntzer,  Collection  of  the  Fragments 
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The  exploits  of  HSrakles  were  celebrated  in  two  compositions, 
each  called  Herakleia,  by  Kinaethon  and  Pisander — probably 
also  in  many  others  of  which  the  memory  has  not  been  preserved. 
The  capture  of  (Echalia  by  Herakles  formed  the  subject  of  a 
separate  epic.  Two  other  poems,  the  JEgimius  and  the  Minyas, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  founded  on  other  achievements  of  this 
hero  —the  effective  aid  which  he  lent  to  the  Dorian  king  iEginiius 
against  the  Lapithse,  his  descent  to  the  under- world  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rescuing  the  imprisoned  Theseus,  and  his  conquest  of  the 
city  of  the  Minyae,  the  powerful  Orchomenus.1 

Other  epic  poems — the  Phoronis,  the  Danais,  the  Alkmaeonis, 
the  Atthis,  the  Amazonia2 — we  know  only  by  name.  We  can 
just  guess  obscurely  at  their  contents  so  far  as  the  name  indicates. 
The  Titanomachia,  the  Gigantomachia,  and  the  Corinthiaca,  three 
compositions  all  ascribed  to  Eumelus,  afford  by  means  of  their 
titles  an  idea  somewhat  clearer  of  the  matter  which  they  com- 
prised. The  Theogony  ascribed  to  Hesiod  still  exists,  though 
partially  corrupt  and  mutilated :  but  there  seem  to  have  been 
other  poems,  now  lost,  of  the  like  import  and  title. 

Of  the  poems  composed  in  the  Hesiodic  style,  diffusive  and  full 
of  genealogical  detail,  the  principal  were,  the  Catalogue  of  Women 
and  the  Great  Eoiai ;  the  latter  of  which  indeed  seems  to  have 
been  a  continuation  of  the  former.  A  large  number  of  the  cele- 
brated women  of  heroic  Greece  were  commemorated  in  these  poems, 
one  after  the  other,  without  any  other  than  an  arbitrary  bond  of 
connexion.  The  Marriage  of  K6yx — the  Melampodia — and  a 
string  of  fables  called  Astronomia,  are  farther  ascribed  to  Hesiod : 
and  the  poem  above  mentioned,  called  iEgimius,  is  also  sometimes 
connected  with  his  name,  sometimes  with  that  of  Kekrops.  The 
Naupaktian  Verses  (so  called  probably  from  the  birth-place  of 
their  author),  and  the  genealogies  of  Kinsethon  and  Asius,  were 
compositions  of  the  same  rambling  character,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  scanty  fragments  remaining.8    The  Orchomenian 

Epicor.  Graecorum ;  Wtillner,  De  Cyclo  of  Hegesinous  the  same  with  the  Ama- 

Epico,  p.  43—66  ;  and  Mr.  Fynes  Clin-  zonia  :  in  Suidas  (v.  "O/arjpos)  the  latter 

ton's  Chronology,  vol.  iii.  p.  349—359.  is  among  the  poems  ascribed  to  Homer. 

1  Welcker,  Der  Epische  Cyklus,  p.  Leutsch  (Thebaidos  Cyclicse  Reli- 
256—266 ;  Apollod6r.  ii.  7,  7  ;  Dioddr.  quise,  p.  12—14)  views  the  Thebais  and 
iv.  37  ;  O.  Mtlller,  Dorians,  i.  28.  the  Epigoni  as  different  parts  of  the 

2  Welcker  (Der  Epische  Cyklus,  p.  same  poem. 

209)  considers  the  Alkmse6nis  as  the         3  See    the    Fragments    of    Hesiod, 
same  with  the  Epigoni.  and  the  Atthis    Eumelus,  KinaethOn,  and  Asius,  in  the 
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epic  poet  Chersias,  of  whom  two  lines  only  are  preserved  to  us  by 
Pausanias,  may  reasonably  be  referred  to  tlie  same  category.1 

The  oldest  of  the  epic  poets,  to  whom  any  date,  carrying  with 
it  the  semblance  of  authority,  is  assigned,  is  Arktinus   Epic  poets 
of  Miletus,  who  is  placed  by  Eusebius  in  the  first  jrobdlSi 
Olympiad,  and  by  Suidas  in  the  ninth.     Eugammon,   dates. 
the  author  of  the  Telegonia,  and  the  latest  of  the  catalogue,  is 
placed  in  the  fifty-third  Olympiad,  B.C.  566.     Between  these  two 
we  find  Asius  and  Lesches,  about  the  thirtieth  Olympiad, — a  time 
when  the  vein  of  the  ancient  epic  was  drying  up,  and  when  other 
forms  of  poetry — elegiac,  iambic,  lyric  and  choric — had  either 
already  arisen,   or   were  on  the  point  of  arising,  to  compete 
with  it.2 

It  has  already  been  stated  in  a  former  chapter,  that  in  the 
early  commencements  of  prose-writing,  Hekatseus,  . 
Pherekydes,  and  other  logographers,  made  it  their 
business  to  extract  from  the  ancient  fables  something  like  a 
continuous  narrative  chronologically  arranged.  It  was  upon  a 
principle  somewhat  analogous  that  the  Alexandrine  literati, 
about  the  second  century  before  the  Christian  aera,3  arranged  the 
multitude  of  old  epic  poets  into  a  series  founded  on  the  supposed 
order  of  time  in  the  events  narrated — beginning  with  the  inter- 
marriage of  Uranus  and  Geea,  and  the  Theogony — and  concluding 
with  the  death  of  Odysseus  by  the  hands  of  his  son  Telegonus. 
This  collection  passed  by  the  name  of  the  Epic  cycle,  and  the 
poets,  whose  compositions  were  embodied  in  it,  were  termed 
Cyclic  poets.     Doubtless  the  epical  treasures  of  the  Alexandrine 

collections  of  Marktscheffel,  Diintzer,  moediarum    Aristophanis   in   Pluto— 

Gbttling,  and  Gaisford.  Alexander     iEtolus,     et     Lycophron 

1  have  already,  in  going  over  the  Chalcidensis,  et  Zenodotus  Ephesius, 
ground  of  Grecian  legend,  referred  to  impulsu  regis  Ptolemaei,  Philadelphi 
all  these  lost  poems  in  their  proper  cognomento,  artis  poetices  libros  in 
places.  unum  collegerunt  et  in  ordinem  rede- 

i  Pausan.  ix.  38,  6 ;  Plutarch,  Sept.  gerunt;   Alexander   tragredias,  Lyco- 

Sap  Conv  p  156  phron,     comoedias,    Zenodotus    vero 

oc      %*    m-  1     ,    w    rtrii     •  •  Homeri  poemata  et  reliquorum  illus- 

2  See  Mr  Clintons  Fasti  Hellenici,  trium  po^tarum  »  See  £ange,  Ueber 
about  the  date  of  Arktinus,  vol.  l.  p.  ^Q  Kyklischen  Dichter,  p.  56  (Mainz, 
B5°-  1837);  Welcker,  Der  Epische  Cyklus, 

8  Perhaps  Zenodotus,  the  superin-  p.  8 ;  Ritschl,  Die  Alexandrinischen 

tendent  of  the   Alexandrine  library  Bibliotheken,  p.  3  (Breslau,  1838). 
under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  the        Lange  disputes   the   sufficiency  of 

third  century  B.C. :  there  is  a  Scholion  this  passage  as  proof  that  Zenodotus 

on  Plautus,  published  not  many  years  was  the  framer  of  the  Epic  Cycle  :  his 

ago  by  Osann,  and  since  more  fully  by  grounds  are  however  unsatisfactory  to 

Ritschl,—"  Csecius  in   commento  Co-  me 
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library  were  larger  than  had  ever  before  been  brought  together 
and  submitted  to  men  both  of  learning  and  leisure ;  so  that 
multiplication  of  such  compositions  in  the  same  museum  rendered 
it  advisable  to  establish  some  fixed  order  of  perusal,  and  to  copy 
them  in  one  corrected  and  uniform  edition.1  It  pleased  the 
critics  to  determine  precedence  neither  by  antiquity  nor  by 
excellence  of  the  compositions  themselves,  but  by  the  supposed 
sequence  of  narrative,  so  that  the  whole  taken  together  constituted 
a  readable  aggregate  of  epical  antiquity. 

Much  obscurity2  exists,  and  many  different  opinions  have  been 
expressed,  respecting  this  Epic  Cycle  :  I  view  it,  not  as  an  exclu- 
sive canon,  but  simply  as  an  all-comprehensive  classification,  with 
a  new  edition  founded  thereupon.  It  would  include  all  the  epic 
poems  in  the  library  older  than  the  Telegonia,  and  apt  for  con- 
tinuous narrative  :  it  would  exclude  only  two  classes — first,  the 
recent  epic  poets,  such  as  Panyasis  and  Antimachus ;  next,  the 
genealogical  and  desultory  j>oems,  such  as  the  Catalogue  of  Women, 
the  Eoiai,  and  others,  which  could  not  be  made  to  fit  in  to  any 
What  the  chronological  sequence  of  events.3  Both  the  Iliad  and 
was— ar?*      tne  Odyssey  were  comprised  in  the  Cycle,  so  that  the 

arrange-  denomination  of  cvclic  poet  did  not  originally  or 
ment  of  the     ,     .         ,n  f.,    .,    t  .   ,.  ?         . 

poems  ac-       designedly  carry  with  it  any  association  01  contempt. 

continuity      But  as  tne  great  an(l  capital  poems  were  chiefly  spoken 

of  narrative,   of  by  themselves,  or  by  the  title  of  their  own  separate 

authors,  so  the  general  name  of  poets  of  the  Cycle  came  gradually 

1  That  there  existed  a  cyclic  copy  or  but  the  ckSoctis  or  edition  was  complete 

edition  of  the  Odyssey  (j?  kvkKiky))  is  without  them. 

proved  by  two  passages  in  the  Scholia        2  Respecting  the  great  confusion  in 

(xvi.  195  ;  xvii.  25),  with  Boeckh's  re-  which  the  Epic  Cycle  is  involved,  see 

mark  in  Buttmann's  edition  :  this  was  the  striking  declaration  of  Buttmann, 

the  Odyssey  copied   or  edited   along  Addenda  ad  Scholia  in  Odysseam,  p. 

with  the  other  poems  of  the  cycle.  575  ;  compare  the  opinions  of  the  dif- 

Our  word  to  edit— or  edition— sug-  ferent  critics,  as  enumerated  at  the 

gests  ideas  not  exactly  suited  to  the  end  of  Welcker's  treatise,  Episch.  Cyk. 

proceedings  of  the  Alexandrine  library,  p.  420—453. 

in  which  we  cannot  expect  to  find  any-        3  Our    information    respecting    the 

thing  like  what  is  now  called  publico.-  Epic  Cycle  is  derived  from  Eutychius 

tion.    That  magnificent  establishment,  Proclus,  a  literary  man  of  Sicca  during 

possessing  a  large  collection  of  epical  the  second  century  of   the  Christian 

manuscripts,  and  ample  means  of  every  sera,  and  tutor  of  Marcus  Antoninus 

kind  at  command,  would  naturally  de-  (Jul.  Capitolin.  Vit.  Marc.  c.  2>— not 

sire  to  have  these  compositions  put  in  from  Proclus,  called  Diadochus,  the 

order  and  corrected  by  skilful  hands,  new-Platonic  philosopher  of  the  fifth 

and  then  carefully  copied  for  the  use  century,  as  Heyne,  Mr.  Clinton,  and 

of  the  library.    Such  copy  constitutes  others  have  imagined.    The  fragments 

the  cyclic  edition:  they  might  perhaps  from  his  work  called  Chrestomathia 

cause  or  permit  duplicates  to  be  made,  give  arguments  of  several  of  the  lost 
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to  be  applied  only  to  the  worst,  and  thus  to  imply  vulgarity  or 
common-place  ;  the  more  so  as  many  of  the  inferior  compositions 
included  in  the  collection  seem  to  have  been  anonymous,  and 
their  authors  in  consequence  describable  only  under  some  such 
common  designation  as  that  of  the  cyclic  poets.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  we  are  to  explain  the  disparaging  sentiment  con- 
nected by  Horace  and  others  with  the  idea  of  a  cyclic  writer, 
though  no  such  sentiment  was  implied  in  the  original  meaning  of 
the  Epic  Cycle. 

The  poems  of  the  Cycle  were  thus  mentioned  in  contrast  and 
antithesis  with  Homer,1  though  originally  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 


cyclic  poems  connected  with  the  siege 
of  Troy,  communicating  the  important 
fact  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were 
included  in  the  cycle,  and  giving  the 
following  description  of  the  principle 
upon  which   it   was   arranged :— Aia- 

KaixfidveL  fie  nepl  rod  AeyojueVov 
67UKOU  kvkKov,  os  apxerai  fiev  en  ttjs 
Ovpdvov  Kal  Trj?  o/ioAoyou/jieVTjs  /u£ews 
....  *cai  irepaTovrai  6  em/cbs  kvkAo?, 
e*c  SuupopoiV  noir}T<av  cn;/oiTrAi}pov/xej>o?, 
p.e\pi.  Trjs  airofidaebis  'O8vcr<r4<os  .... 
Ae'yet  fie  u>5  tow  eirucov  kvk\ov  to.  71-0117- 
lAaTa  5iao"to<JeTai  /cal  crnovSd^eTai.  toi? 
ttoAAois,  ovx  ovtw  fiia  rrjv  dperijv,  ws 
Sid  t)jv  a.Ko\ov9 Cav  rutv  ev  ovrfj 
npayndroiv  (ap.  Photium,  cod.  239).' 
This  much-commented  passage, 
while  it  clearly  marks  out  the  cardinal 
principle  of  the  Epic  Cycle  (aKo\ov6Ca 
■n-payiidTbiv),  neither  affirms  nor  denies 
anything  respecting  the  excellence  of 
the  constituent  poems.  Proclus  speaks 
of  the  taste  common  in  his  own  time 

(o-jrovSafJeTat  tois  ttoAAois)  :   there  was 

not  much  relish  in  his  time  for  these 
poems  as  such,  but  people  were  much 
interested  in  the  sequence  of  epical 
events. 

The  abstracts,  which  he  himself 
drew  up  in  the  form  of  arguments  of 
several  poems,  show  that  he  adapted 
himself  to  this  taste.  We  cannot  col- 
lect from  his  words  that  he  intended 
to  express  any  opinion  of  his  own  re- 
specting the  goodness  or  badness  of 
the  cyclic  poems. 

1  The  gradual  growth  of  a  contemp- 
tuous feeling  towards  the  scriptor 
cyclicus  (Horat.  Ars  Poetic.  136),  which 
was  not  originally  implied  in  the  name, 
is  well  set  forth  by  Lange  (Ueber  die 
Kyklisch.  Dicht.  p.  53—56). 

Both  Lange  (p.  36—41)  however  and 
Ulrici  (Geschichte  des  Griech.  Epos, 


9te  Vorles.  p.  418)  adopt  another 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  cycle, 
which  I  think  unsupported  and  inad- 
missible,—that  the  several  constituent 
poems  were  not  received  into  it  entire 
(i.e.  Avith  only  such  changes  as  were 
requisite  for  a  corrected  text),  but  cut 
down  and  abridged  in  such  manner  as 
to  produce  an  exact  continuity  of  nan 
rative.  Lange  even  imagines  that  the 
cyclic  Odyssey  was  thus  dealt  with. 
But  there  seems  no  evidence  to  coun- 
tenance this  theory,  which  would  con 
vert  the  Alexandrine  literati  from 
critics  into  logographers.  That  the 
cyclic  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  the 
same  in  the  main  (allowing  for  cor- 
rections of  text)  as  the  common  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  is  shown  by  the  fact, 
that  Proclus  merely  names  them  in 
the  series  without  giving  any  abstract 
of  their  contents :  they  were  too  well 
known  to  render  such  a  process  neces- 
sary. Nor  does  either  the  language  of 
Proclus  or  that  of  Csecius  as  applied  to 
Zenodotus,  indicate  any  transformation 
applied  to  the  poets  whose  works  are 
described  to  have  been  brought  to- 
gether and  put  into  a  certain  order. 

The  hypothesis  of  Lange  is  founded 
upon  the  idea  that  the  (a*coAov0ia  npay- 
p-driav)  continuity  of  narrated  events 
must  necessarily  have  been  exact  and 
without  break,  as  if  the  whole  consti- 
tuted one  work.  But  this  would  not 
be  possible,  let  the  framers  do  what 
they  might :  moreover,  in  the  attempt, 
the  individuality  of  all  the  constituent 
poets  must  have  been  sacrificed,  in 
such  manner  that  it  would  be  absurd 
to  discuss  their  separate  merits. 

The  continuity  of  narrative  in  the 
Epic  Cycle  could  not  have  been  more 
than  approximative,— as  complete  as 
the  poems  composing  it  would  admit : 
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had  both  been  included  among  them :  and  this  alteration  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  has  given  birth  to  a  mistake  as  to  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  classification,  as  if  it  had  been  designed 
especially  to  part  off  the  inferior  epic  productions  from  Homer.  But 
while  some  critics  are  disposed  to  distinguish  the  cyclic  poets  too 
pointedly  from  Homer,  I  conceive  that  Welcker  goes  too  much 
into  the  other  extreme,  and  identifies  the  cycle  too  closely  with 
Relation  of  that  poet.  He  construes  it  as  a  classification  delibe- 
cycie^o  rately  framed  to  comprise  all  the  various  productions 
Homer.  0f  the  Homeric  epic,  with  its  unity  of  action  and  com- 
parative paucity  both  of  persons  and  adventures — as  opposed  to 
the  Hesiodic  epic,  crowded  with  separate  persons  and  pedigrees, 
and  destitute  of  central  action  as  well  as  of  closing  catastrophe. 
This  opinion  does  indeed  coincide  to  a  great  degree  with  the  fact, 
inasmuch  as  few  of  the  Hesiodic  epics  appear  to  have  been  included 
in  the  Cycle.  To  say  that  none  were  included,  would  be  too 
much,  for  we  cannot  venture  to  set  aside  either  the  Theogony  or 
the  iEgimius ;  but  we  may  account  for  their  absence  perfectly 
well  without  supposing  any  design  to  exclude  them,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  their  rambling  character  (like  that  of  the 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid)  forbade  the  possibility  of  interweaving 
them  in  any  continuous  series.  Continuity  in  the  series  of  narrated 
events,  coupled  with  a  certain  degree  of  antiquity  in  the  poems, 
being  the  principle  on  which  the  arrangement  called  the  Epic 
Cycle  was  based,  the  Hesiodic  poems  generally  were  excluded,  not 
from  any  preconceived  intention,  but  because  they  could  not  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  such  orderly  reading. 

What  were  the  particular  poems  which  it  comprised,  we  cannot 
now  determine  with  exactness.  Welcker  arranges  them  as  fol- 
lows : — Titanomachia,  Dana'is,  Amazonia  (or  Atthis), 
werein-emS  CEdipodia,  Thebai's  (or  expedition  of  Amphiaraus), 
thee* <ci?  Epigoni (or  Alkmaeonis),  Minyas (or  Phoka'is), Capture 
of  (Echalia,  Cyprian  Verses,  Iliad,  iEthiopis,  Lesser 
Iliad,  Iliupersis  or  the  Taking  of  Troy,  Returns  of  the  Heroes, 
Odyssey,  and  Telegonia.      Wuellner,   Lange,  and    Mr.   Fynes 

nevertheless  it  would  be  correct  to  say  in  their  possession  (if  they  had  chosen 

that  the  poems  were  arranged  in  series  to  do  so)  upon  the  principle  of  sequence 

upon  this  principle  and  upon  no  other,  in  the  subjects  :  had  they  done  so,  the 

The  librarians  might  have  arranged  in  series    would   have   formed   a  Tragic 

like  manner  the  vast  mass  of  tragedies  Cycle. 
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Clinton  enlarge  the  list  of  cyclic  poems  still  farther.1  But  all 
such  reconstructions  of  the  Cycle  are  conjectural  and  destitute  of 
authority.  The  only  poems  which  we  can  affirm  on  positive 
grounds  to  have  been  comprehended  in  it,  are,  first,  the  series 
respecting  the  heroes  of  Troy,  from  the  Cypria  to  the  Telegonia, 
of  which  Proclus  has  preserved  the  arguments,  and  which  includes 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey — next,  the  old  Thebais,  which  is  expressly 
termed  cyclic2  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  poem  of  the  same 
name  composed  by  Antimachus.  In  regard  to  other  particular 
compositions,  we  have  no  evidence  to  guide  us,  either  for  admis- 
sion or  exclusion,  except  our  general  views  aa  to  the  scheme  upon 
which  the  Cycle  was  framed.  If  my  idea  of  that  scheme  be  cor- 
rect, the  Alexandrine  critics  arranged  therein  all  their  old  epical 
treasures,  down  to  the  Telegonia — the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  ; 
gold,  silver,  and  iron — provided  only  they  could  be  pieced  in  with 
the  narrative  series.  But  I  cannot  venture  to  include,  as  Mr. 
Clinton  does,  the  Europia,  the  Phoronis,  and  other  poems  of 
which  we  know  only  the  names,  because  it  is  uncertain  whether 
their  contents  were  such  as  to  fulfil  that  primary  condition.  Nor 
can  I  concur  with  him  in  thinking  that,  where  there  were  two  or 
more  poems  of  the  same  title  and  subject,  one  of  them  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  adopted  into  the  Cycle  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others.  There  may  have  been  two  Theogonies,  or  two  Herakleias, 
both  comprehended  in  the  Cycle  ;  the  purpose  being  (as  I  before 
remarked),  not  to  sift  the  better  from  the  worse,  but  to  determine 
some  fixed  order,  convenient  for  reading  and  reference,  amidst  a 
multiplicity  of  scattered  compositions,  as  the  basis  of  a  new,  entire, 
and  corrected  edition. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  principle  on  which  the  cyclic 
poems  were  originally  strung  together,  they  are  all 
now  lost,  except  those  two  unrivalled  diamonds,  whose  andOdy3sey 
brightness,  dimming  all  the  rest,  has  alone  sufficed  to  Smso?  "ly 
confer  imperishable  glory  even  upon   the    earliest  the  cycle 
phase  of  Grecian  life.     It  has  been  the  natural  privi-   preserve 
lege  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  from  the  rise  of  Grecian  philology 
down  to  the  present  day,  to  provoke  an  intense  curiosity,  which, 

1  Welcker,  Der  Epische  Cyklus,  p.  toI.  i.  p.  849. 
87—41 ;  Wuellner,  De  Cyclo  Epico,  p.         _  _.  .    .     _.    ,         _,  .     „„ 

43  seq. ;  Lange,  Ueber  die  Kyklischen  A  .?  SchoL  .  mni™'    01ymP-    V1-    26  ' 

Dichter,  p.  47;  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici,  Athena*,  xi.  p.  465. 
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even  in  the  historical  and  literary  days  of  Greece,  there  were  no 
assured  facts  to  satisfy.  These  compositions  are  the  monuments 
of  an  age  essentially  religious  and  poetical,  but  essentially  also 
unphilosophical,  unreflecting,  and  unrecording.  The  nature  of 
the  case  forbids  our  having  any  authentic  transmitted  knowledge 
respecting  such  a  period  ;  and  the  lesson  must  be  learnt,  hard  and 
painful  though  it  be,  that  no  imaginable  reach  of  critical  acumen 
will  of  itself  enable  us  to  discriminate  fancy  from  reality,  in  the 
absence  of  a  tolerable  stock  of  evidence.  After  the  numberless 
comments  and  acrimonious  controversies1  to  which  the  Homeric 
poems  have  given  rise,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  of  the  points 
_    .    ..         originally  doubtful  have  obtained  a  solution  such  as 

Curiosity  ,        .  -  .  rr,       ,  ,, 

which  these  to  command  universal  acquiescence.  To  glance  at  all 
provoke—3  these  controversies,  however  briefly,  would  far  trans- 
no  data  to  Cend  the  limits  of  the  present  work.  But  the  most 
abridged  Grecian  history  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  inquiry  respecting  the  Poet  (so  the  Greek  critics  in  their 
veneration  denominated  Homer),  and  the  productions  which  pass 
now,  or  have  heretofore  passed,  under  his  name. 

Who  or  what  was  Homer  1  What  date  is  to  be  assigned  to 
him  1     What  were  his  compositions  1 

A  person,  putting  these  questions  to  Greeks  of  different  towns 
and  ages,  would  have  obtained  answers  widely  discrepant  and 
contradictory.  Since  the  invaluable  labours  of  Aristarchus  and 
the  other  Alexandrine  critics  on  the  text  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  it  has  indeed  been  customary  to  regard  those  two 
(putting  aside  the  Hymns  and  a  few  other  minor  poems)  as  being 
the  only  genuine  Homeric  compositions :  and  the  literary  men 
called  Chorizontes,  or  the  Separators,  at  the  head  of  whom  were 
Xenon  and  Hellanikus,  endeavoured  still  farther  to  reduce  the 
number  by  disconnecting  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  pointing 
out  that  both  could    not  be  the  work  of   the  same  author. 


1  It  is  a  memorable  illustration  of  positions  of  contemporary  critics  and 

that  bitterness  which   has   so  much  poets,    to    declare    what    conclusion 

disgraced  the  controversies  of  literary  he   had  come   to   (Paus.   ix.   30,  2) : 

men  in  all  ages  (I  fear  we  can  make  no  riepl  Se  "RaioSov  re  ijAiKias  <al  'O^pov, 

exception),  when  we   find   Paiisanias  TTokvrrpay(jioviq<ravTt  es  to  a.Kpt.fS£<naTov 

saying  that  he  had  examined  into  the  ou  juoi  ypdfyeiv  tjSv  fy,  €7ri<rra/xeVti>  to 

ages  of  Hesiod  and  Homer  with  the  <JkWtiov  aAAeov  Te  xai  ovx  TjKio-ra  6>oi 

most  laborious  scrutiny,  but  that  he  /car*  e/xi  iwl  not.-ncrei  twv  eirtov  Ka9eia-rf\- 

knew   too  well   the   calumnious   dis-  neo-av. 
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Throughout  the  whole  course  of  Grecian  antiquity,  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey,  and  the  Hymns,  have  been  received  as  Different 
Homeric.  But  if  we  go  back  to  the  time  of  Herodotus,  Js^ed 
or  still  earlier,  we  find  that  several  other  epics  also  to  Homer, 
were  ascribed  to  Homer — and  there  were  not  wanting1  critics, 
earlier  than  the  Alexandrine  age,  who  regarded  the  whole  Epic 
Cycle,  together  with  the  satirical  poem  called  Margites,  the 
Batrachomyomachia,  and  other  smaller  pieces,  as  Homeric  works. 
The  cyclic  Thebais  and  the  Epigoni  (whether  they  be  two 
separate  poems,  or  the  latter  a  second  part  of  the  former)  were  in 
early  days  currently  ascribed  to  Homer  :  the  same  was  the  case 
with  the  Cyprian  Verses  :  some  even  attributed  to  him  several 
other  poems,2  the  Capture  of  (Echalia,  the  Lesser  Iliad,  the 
Phokais,  and  the  Amazonia.  The  title  of  the  poem  called 
Thebais  to  be  styled  Homeric  depends  upon  evidence  more 
ancient  than  any  which  can  be  produced  to  authenticate  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  :  for  Kallinus,  the  ancient  elegiac  poet 
(b.c.  640)  mentioned  Homer  as  the  author  of  it — and  his  opinion 
was  shared  by  many  other  competent  judges.3  From  the 
remarkable  description  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  rhapsodes  from  Sikyon,  by  the  despot  Kleisthenes,  in  the 
time  of  Solon  (about  B.C.  580),  we  may  form  a  probable  judgment 
that  the  Thebais  and  the  Epigoni  were  then  rhapsodised  at  Sikyon 
as  Homeric  productions.4    And  it  is  clear  from  the  language  of 

1  See   the   extract    of    Proclus,   in    have  recognised  that  poet  as  author  of 
Photius,  Cod.  239.  the  Thebais  as  well  as  of  the  Hiad  (ap. 

2  Suidas,  v.  'O^pos  ;   Eustath.    ad    Procl.  ad  Hesiod.  p.  3). 

Iliad,  ii.  p.  380.  4  Herodot.   v.  67.      KAeierfleVrjs    yap 

3  Pausan.  ix.  9,  3.    The  name  Of  Kal-     'Apyeioio-i  TToXeixrjaa^— tovto  fiev,  pai/za). 
linus  in  that  passage  seems  certainly    Sous   e-navo-eu  kv    ~Zikvu>vi   ayuvCgecrdoii, 

Correct ;  To.  Se  eir-q  tolvtol  (the  Thebais)  tcjv  'Oju.T/peuoi'  tireuv  elVe/ca,  on  'Apyeiot 

KaKhtvos   a^iKo/xei/os  avTcov   e?   /xvwfXTj^,  re  /cal *Apyo?  to.  ttoaKo.  iravra  vixvearat — 

e<j)7)crev  'O/xrjpoi/    rbv    ■noir^aa.vra    ei>/ai  •  touto  Se,  ijpioov  yap  fjv  kolL  ecu  ii>  avryj 

KaAAiVw  Se  7roA\ot  Te   Kal   a£ioi   Aoyou  t/j   ayopa   to>j>    Sikvujvuov  'ASp^cn-ov  tou 

Kara  Tavra  eyv<o<rav.     'Eya>  Se  t)\v  7ren)-  TaAaoO  tovtov  eneOuixrjo-e  6  KAeto-0eVrj4 

<riv  TavTTjv  fj.eTdye'Ikid&a.Kal'08v(r(reCoiv  covra.  'Apyeiov,   eK/3a.\ecv   Ik    ttjs    x^P^' 

inatvio  /ixdAtcrTa.  Herodotus  then  goes  on  to  relate  how 

To  the  same  purpose  the  author  of  Kleisthenes  carried  into  effect  his  pur- 

the  Certamen  of  Hesiod  and  Homer,  pose  of  banishing  the  hero  Adrastus : 

and  the  pseudo-Herodotus  ( Vit.  Homer,  first,  he  applied  to  the  Delphian  Aoollo 

c.  9).    The  'A/utfuape'uj  efeAaaia,  alluded  for  permission  to  do  so  directly  and 

to    in    Suidas    as   the    production    of  avowedly:    next,   on    that  permission 

Homer,  may  be  reasonably  identified  beiu.o:  refused,  he  made  application  to 

with  the  Thebais  (Suidas,  v.  "O^cos).  the  Thebans  to  allow  him  to  introduce 

The   cyclographer   Dionysius,    who  into   Sikydn   their   hero   Melanippus, 

affirmed  that  Homer  had  lived  both  in  the  bitter  enemy  of  Adrastus  in  the 

the  Theban  and  the  Trojan  wars,  must  old  Theban  legend ;  by  their  consent, 

3—5 
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Herodotus,  that  in  his  time  the  general  opinion  ascribed  to  Homer 
both  the  Cyprian  Verses  and  the  Epigoni,  though  he  himself 
dissents.1  In  spite  of  such  dissent,  however,  that  historian  must 
have  conceived  the  names  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  to  be  nearly 
co-extensive  with  the  whole  of  the  ancient  epic,  otherwise  he 
would  hardly  have  delivered  his  memorable  judgment,  that  they 
two  were  the  framers  of  Grecian  Theogony. 

That  many  different  cities  laid  claim  to  the  birth  of  Homer 
(seven  is  rather  below  the  truth,  and  Smyrna  and  Chios  are  the 
most  prominent  among  them)  is  well  known,  and  most  of 
them  had  legends  to  tell  respecting  his  romantic  parentage, 


he  consecrated  a  chapel  to  Melanippus 
in  the  most  commanding  part  of  the 
Sikyonian  agora,  and  then  transferred 
to  the  newly-imported  hero  the  rites 
and  festivals  which  had  before  been 
given  to  Adrastus. 

Taking  into  conjunction  all  the 
points  of  this  very  curious  tale,  I 
venture  to  think  that  the  rhapsodes 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Kleisthenes 
by  reciting,  not  the  Homeric  Iliad,  but 
the  Homeric  Theba'is  and  Epigoni.  The 
former  does  not  answer  the  conditions 
of  the  narrative ;  the  latter  fulfils 
them  accurately. 

1.  It  cannot  be  said  even  by  the 
utmost  latitude  of  speech,  that  in 
the  Iliad  "Little  else  is  sung  except 
Argos  and  the  Argeians "— ("  in  illis 
ubique  fere  nonnisi  Argos  et  Argivi 
celebrantur" — is  the  translation  of 
Schweighauser) :  Argos  is  rarely  men- 
tioned in  it,  and  never  exalted  into 
any  primary  importance  :  the  Argeians, 
as  inhabitants  of  Argos  separately, 
are  never  noticed  at  all :  that  name  is 
applied  in  the  Iliad,  in  common  with 
Achceans  and  Danaans,  only  to  the 
general  body  of  Greeks  — and  even 
applied  to  them  much  less  frequently 
than  the  name  of  Achaans. 

2.  Adrastus  is  twice,  and  only  twice, 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  as  master  of 
the  wonderful  horse  Areion  and  as 
father-in-law  of  Tydeus  ;  but  he  makes 
no  figure  in  the  poem,  and  attracts  no 
interest. 

Wherefore,  though  Kleisthenes 
might  have  been  ever  so  much  incensed 
against  Argos  and  Adrastus,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  he  should  have 
interdicted  the  rhapsodes  from  reciting 
the  Iliad.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Theba'is  and  Epigoni  could  not  fail  to 
provoke  him  especially.    For, 


1.  Argos  and  its  inhabitants  were 
the  grand  subject  of  the  poem,  and  the 
proclaimed  assailants  in  the  expedition 
against  Thebes.  Though  the  poem 
itself  is  lost,  the  first  line  of  it  has 
been  preserved  (Leutsch,  Theb.  Cycl. 
Reliq.  p.  5 ;  compare  Sophoklcs,  (Ed. 
Col.  380  with  Scholia),— 

"Apyo?  deiSe,  dea,  iro\.vSC\piov,  zi/Oev  avaa' 
res,  &C. 

2.  Adrastus  was  king  of  Argos,  and 
the  chief  of  the  expedition. 

It  is  therefore  literally  true,  that 
Argos  and  the  Argeians  were  "the 
burden  of  the  song"  in  these  two 
poems. 

To  this  we  may  add— 

1.  The  rhapsodes  would  have  the 
strongest  motive  to  recite  the  Theba'is 
and  Epigoni  at  Sikyon,  where  Adrastus 
was  worshipped  and  enjoyed  so  vast  a 
popularity,  and  where  he  even  attracted 
to  himself  the  choric  solemnities  which 
in  other  towns  were  given  to  Dionysus. 

2.  The  means  which  Kleisthenes 
took  to  get  rid  of  Adrastus  indicates 
a  special  reference  to  the  Theba'is  :  ho 
invited  from  Thebes  the  hero  Mela- 
nippus, the  Hector  of  Thebes  in  that 
very  poem. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  we  may 
conclude  that  the  'Ofiijpeia  emj  alluded 
to  in  this  very  illustrative  story  of 
Herodotus  are  the  Thebais  and  the 
Epigoni,  not  the  Iliad. 

i  Herodot.  ii.  117 ;  iv.  32.  The 
words  in  which  Herodotus  intimates 
his  own  dissent  from  the  reigning 
opinion  are  treated  as  spurious  by 
F.  A.  Wolf ;  but  vindicated  by  Schweig- 
hauser :  whether  they  be  admitted  or 
not,  the  general  currency  of  the  opinion 
adverted  to  is  equally  evident 
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his  alleged  blindness,  and  his  life  of  an  itinerant  bard  acquainted 
with   poverty  and   sorrow.1      The   discrepancies   of  Nothing 
statement  respecting  the  date  of  his  reputed  exist-   SdKdf- 
ence  are  no  less  worthy  of  remark ;  for  out  of  the   veraity  of 
eight  different  epochs   assigned  to  him,  the  oldest  respecting 
differs  from  the  most   recent   by  a  period  of  460   ^VSSof 
years.  Homer- 

Thus  conflicting  would  have  been  the  answers  returned  in 
different  portions  of  the  Grecian  world  to  any  ques-  PoeticaI 
tions  respecting  the  person  of  Homer.  But  there  Gens  of  the 
were  a  poetical  gens  (fraternity  or  guild)  in  the  Ionic  omen  s' 
island  of  Chios,  who,  if  the  question  had  been  put  to  them, 
would  have  answered  in  another  manner.  To  them  Homer 
was  not  a  mere  antecedent  man,  of  kindred  nature  with  them- 
selves, but  a  divine  or  semi-divine  eponymus  and  progenitor, 
whom  they  worshipped  in  their  gentile  sacrifices,  and  in  whose 
ascendant  name  and  glory  the  individuality  of  every  member  of 


1  The  Life  of  Homer,  which  passes 
falsely  under  the  name  of  Herodotus, 
contains  a  collection  of  these  different 
stories :  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  about  the  second  century  after 
the  Christian  sera,  but  the  statements 
which  it  furnishes  are  probably  several 
of  them  as  old  as  Ephorus  (compare 
also  Proclus  ap.  Photium,  c.  239). 

The  belief  in  the  blindness  of  Homer 
is  doubtless  of  far  more  ancient  date, 
since  the  circumstance  appears  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  the 
Delian  Apollo,  where  the  bard  of 
Chios,  in  some  very  touching  lines, 
recommends  himself  and  his  strains  to 
the  favour  of  the  Delian  maidens 
employed  in  the  worship  of  Apollo. 
This  hymn  is  cited  by  Thucydides 
as  unquestionably  authentic,  and  he 
doubtless  accepted  the  lines  as  a 
description  of  the  personal  condition 
and  relations  of  the  author  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  ( Thucyd.  iii.  101 ) : 
Simonides  of  Keds  also  calls  Homer 
a  Chian  (Frag.  69,  Schneidewin). 

There  were  also  tales  which  repre- 
sented Homer  as  the  contemporary, 
the  cousin,  and  the  rival  in  recited 
composition,  of  Hesiod,  who  (it  was 
pretended)  had  vanquished  him.  See 
the  Certamen  Homeri  et  Hesiodi, 
annexed  to  the  works  of  the  latter 
(p.  314,  ed.  Gottling;  and  Plutarch, 
Conviv.  Sept.  Sapient,  c.  10),  in  which 


also  various  stories  respecting  the  life 
of  Homer  are  scattered.  The  emperor 
Hadrian  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle 
to  know  who  Homer  was ;  the  answer 
of  the  priestess  reported  him  to  be  a 
native  of  Ithaca,  the  son  of  Telemachus 
and  Epikaste,  daughter  of  Nest6r 
(Certamen  Horn,  et  lies.  p.  314).  The 
author  of  this  Certamen  tells  us  that 
the  authority  of  the  Delphian  oracle 
deserves  implicit  confidence. 

Hellanikus,  Damastes,  and  Phere- 
kydes  traced  both  Homer  and  Hesiod 
up  to  Orpheus,  through  a  pedigree  of 
ten  generations  (see  Sturz,  Fragment. 
Hellanic.  fr.  75—144;  compare  also 
Lobeck's  remarks — Aglaophamus,  p.  822 
— on  the  subject  of  these  genealogies). 
The  computations  of  these  authors 
earlier  than  Herodotus  are  of  value, 
because  they  illustrate  the  habits  of 
mind  in  which  Grecian  chronology 
began :  the  genealogy  might  be  easily 
continued  backward  to  any  length  in 
the  past.  To  trace  Homer  up  to 
Orpheus,  however,  would  not  have 
been  consonant  to  the  belief  of  the 
HomSrids. 

The  contentions  of  the  different 
cities  which  disputed  for  the  birth  of 
Homer,  and  indeed  all  the  legendary 
anecdotes  circulated  in  antiquity 
respecting  the  poet,  are  copiously 
discussed  in  Welcker,  Der  Epische. 
Cyklus  (p.  194—199). 
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the  gen*  was  merged.  The  compositions  of  each  separate 
Homerid,  or  the  combined  efforts  of  many  of  them  in  conjunction, 
were  the  works  of  Homer  :  the  name  of  the  individual  bard 
perishes  and  his  authorship  is  forgotten,  but  the  common  gentile 
father  lives  and  grows  in  renown,  from  generation  to  generation, 
by  the  genius  of  his  self-renewing  sons. 

Such  was  the  conception  entertained  of  Homer  by  the  poetical 
Homer,  the  gens  called  Homeridse  or  Homerids ;  and  in  the 
human  general  obscurity  of  the  whole  case,  I  lean  towards  it 

anci  father  as  ^e  most  plausikLe  conception.  Homer  is  not  only 
of  this  Gens,  the  reputed  author  of  the  various  compositions 
emanating  from  the  gentile  members,  but  also  the  recipient  of  the 
many  different  legends  and  of  the  divine  genealogy,  which  it 
pleases  their  imagination  to  confer  upon  him.  Such  manufacture 
of  fictitious  personality,  and  such  perfect  incorporation  of  the 
entities  of  religion  and  fancy  with  the  real  world,  is  a  process 
familiar  and  even  habitual  in  the  retrospective  vision  of  the 
Greeks.1 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  poetical  gens  here  brought  to 
view,  the  Homerids,  are  of  indisputable  authenticity.  Their 
existence  and  their  considerations  were  maintained  down  to  the 
historical  times  in  the  island  of  Chios.2  If  the  Homerids  were 
still  conspicuous  even  in  the  days  of  Akusilaus,  Pindar,  Hellanikus, 
and  Plato,  when  their  productive  invention  had  ceased,  and  when 
they  had  become  only  guardians  and  distributors,  in  common  with 
others,  of  the  treasures  bequeathed  by  their  predecessors — far  more 
exalted  must  their  position  have  been  three  centuries  before, 
while  they  were  still  inspired  creators  of  epic  novelty,  and  when 
the  absence  of  writing  assured  to  them  the  undisputed  monopoly 
of  their  own  compositions.3 


i  Even  Aristotle  ascribed  to  Homer  kration,  v.  'O^piSai :  Hellanic.  Fr.  55, 

a  divine  parentage :  a  damsel  of  the  Didot ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  645. 
isle  of  Ios,  pregnant  by  some  God,  was        It   seems   by   a   passage  of   Plato 

carried  off  by  pirates  to  Smyrna  at  the  (Phasdrus,  p.  252),  that  the  Homeridse 

time  of  the  Ionic  emigration,  and  there  professed  to  possess  unpublished  verses 

gave  birth  to  the  poet  (Aristotel.  ap.  of  their  ancestral  poet— eTnj  a-n-oeera. 

Plutarch.  Vit.  Homer,  p.  1059).  Compare  Plato,  Republic,  p.  599,  and 

Plato   seems   to    have    considered  Isocrat.  Helen,  p.  218. 
Homer  as  having  been  an   itinerant        3  Nitzsch     (De    Historia     Homeri, 

rhapsode,  poor  and  almost  friendless  Fascic.  1,  p.  128,  Fascic.  2,  p.  71),  and 

(Republ.  p.  600).  Ulrici  (Geschichte  der  Episch.  Poesie, 

2  Pindar,  Nem.  ii.  1,  and  Scholia;  vol.  i.  p.  240— 381)  question  the  antiquity 

Akusuaus,  Fragm.  31,  Didot ;  Hari>o-  of  the  Homerid  gens,  and  limit  their 
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Homer,  then,  is  no  individual  man,  but  the  divine  or  heroic 
father  (the  ideas  of  worship  and  ancestry  coalescing,  as  they 
constantly  did  in  the  Grecian  mind)  of  the  gentile  Homerids,  and 
he  is  the  author  of  the  Thebai's,  the  Epigoni,  the  Cyprian  Verses, 
the  Prooems  or  Hymns,  and  other  poems,  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  he  is  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey—  assuming  that 
these  various  compositions  emanate,  as  perhaps  they  may,  from 
different  individuals  numbered  among  the  Homerids.  But  this 
disallowance  of  the  historical  personality  of  Homer  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  question,  with  which  it  has  been  often  con- 
founded, whether  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  originally  entire 
poems,  and  whether  by  one  author  or  otherwise.  To  us  the  name 
of  Homer  means  these  two  poems,  and  little  else :  we  desire  to 
know  as  much  as  can  be  learnt  respecting  their  date,  their 
original  composition,  their  preservation,  and  their  mode  of 
communication  to  the  public.  All  these  questions  are  more  01 
less  complicated  one  with  the  other. 

Concerning  the  date  of  the  poems,  we  have  no  other  information 
except  the  various  affirmations  respecting  the  age  of  ^^ 
Homer,  which  differ  among  themselves  (as  I  have   be  the  dates 
before  observed)  by  an  interval  of  460  years,  and   iiiadand 
which  for  the  most  part  determine  the  date  of  Homer   0dyssev- 
by  reference  to  some  other  event,  itself  fabulous  and  unauthenti- 
cated — such  as  the  Trojan  war,  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids,  or 

functions  to  simple  reciters,  denying  i.  p.  324 ;  and  the  treatise,  Ueber  die 
that  they  ever  composed  songs  or  Sikeler  in  der  Odyssee,  in  the  Rhein- 
poems  of  their  own.  Yet  these  gentes,  isches  Museum,  1828,  p.  257  ;  and 
such  as  the  Euneidae,  the  Lykomidae,  Boeckh,  in  the  Index  of  Contents  to 
the  Butadse,  the  Talthybiadse,  the  his  Lectures  of  1834. 
descendants  of  Cheirdn  at  Peli&n,  &c,  "  The  Sage  Vyasa  (observes  Profes- 
the  Hesychidae  (Schol.  Sophocl.  (Edip.  sor Wilson, System  of  Hindu  Mythology, 
Col.  489)  (the  acknowledged  parallels  Introd.  p.  lxii.)  is  represented,  not  as 
of  the  Homeridae),  may  be  surely  all  the  author,  but  as  the  arranger  and  com- 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  earliest  piler  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Puranas. 
known  elements  of  Grecian  history:  His  name  denotes  his  character, 
rarely  at  least,  if  ever,  can  such  gens,  meaning  the  arranger  or  distributor 
with  its  tripartite  character  of  civil,  (Welcker  gives  the  same  meaning  to 
religious  and  professional,  be  shown  to  the  name  Homer) ;  and  the  recurrence 
have  commenced  at  any  recent  period,  of  many  Vyasas,— many  individuals 
And  in  the  early  times,  composer  and  who  new  modelled  the  Hindu  scrip- 
singer  were  one  person  :  often  at  least,  tures,— has  nothing  in  it  that  is 
though  probably  not  always,  the  bard  improbable,  except  the  fabulous  in- 
combined  both  functions.  The  Homeric  tervals  by  which  their  labours  are 
aoiSo?  sings  his  own  compositions;  separated."  Individual  authorship  and 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine  that  the  thirst  of  personal  distinction  are  in 
many  of  the  early  Homends  did  the  this  case  also  buried  under  one  great 
same.  and  common  name,  as  in  the  case  of 
See  Niebuhr,  Romisch.  Gesch.  vol.  Homer. 
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the  Ionic  migration.  Krates  placed  Homer  earlier  than  the 
Return  of  the  Herakleids  and  less  than  eighty  years  after  the 
Trojan  war :  Eratosthenes  put  him  100  years  after  the  Trojan 
war :  Aristotle,  Aristarchus,  and  Castor  make  his  birth  con- 
temporary with  the  Ionic  migration,  while  Apollodorus  brings 
him  down  to  100  years  after  that  event,  or  240  years  after  the 
taking  of  Troy.  Thucydides  assigns  to  him  a  date  much  sub- 
sequent to  the  Trojan  war.1  On  the  other  hand,  Theopompus 
and  Euphorion  refer  his  age  to  the  far  more  recent  period  of  the 
Lydian  king  Gyges  (01.  18—23,  B.C.  708—688),  and  put  him  500 
years  after  the  Trojan  epoch,2  What  were  the  grounds  of  these 
various  conjectures  we  do  not  know,  though,  in  the  statements  of 
Krates  and  Eratosthenes,  we  may  pretty  well  divine.  But  the 
oldest  dictum  preserved  to  us  respecting  the  date  of  Homer — 
meaning  thereby  the  date  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey — appears  to 
me  at  the  same  time  the  most  credible,  and  the  most  consistent 
Date  with  the  general  history  of  the  ancient  epic.  Herodotus 

assigned  by  places  Homer  400  years  before  himself ;  taking  his 
the  most  departure,  not  from  any  fabulous  event,  but  from  a 
probable.  point  of  real  and  authentic  time.3  Four  centuries 
anterior  to  Herodotus  would  be  a  period  commencing  with 
800  B.C. :  so  that  the  composition  of  the  Homeric  poems  would 
thus  fall  in  a  space  between  850  and  800  B.C.  We  may  gather 
from  the  language  of  Herodotus  that  this  was  his  own  judgment, 
opposed  to  a  current  opinion  which  assigned  the  poet  to  an 
earlier  epoch. 

To  place  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  at  some  periods  between  850 
B.C.  and  776  B.C.,  appears  to  me  more  probable  than  any  other 

i  Thucyd.  i.  3.  grounds  of  the  very  low  date  assigned 
2  See  the  statements  and  citations  by  Theopompus  and  Euphori6n. 
respecting  the  age  of  Homer,  collected  The  Pseudo-Herodotus,  in  his  life  of 
V),Mlr  CIint?n's  Chronology,  vol.  i  p.  iioraer,  puts  the  birth  of  the  poet  103 
116  He  prefers  the  view  of  Aristotle,  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 
and  places  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  a  „_  ....„„  „  ,,.,,„ 
century  earlier  than  I  am  inclined  to  3  Herodot.  n.  53.  Herakleides  Pon- 
tic—940— 927  B  c  ticus  affirmed  that  Lykurgus  had 
Krates  probably  placed  the  poet  brought  into  Peloponnesus  the  Ho- 
anterior  to  the  Return  of  the  Forak-  "aerie  poems,  which  had  before  been 
leids,  because  the  Iliad  makes  no  unknown  out  of  Ionia.  The  supposed 
mention  of  Dorians  in  Pclooonnesus  :  ePoch  of  Lykurgus  has  sometimes  been 
Eratosthenes  may  be  supposed  to  have  employed  to  sustain  the  date  here 
grounded  his  date  on  the  passage  of  assigned  to  the  Homeric  poems  ;  but 
the  Iliad  which  mentions  the  three  every  tiring  respecting  Lykurgus  is  too 
generations  descended  from  ^Eneas.  doubtful  to  serve  as  evidence  in  other 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  know  the  inquiries. 
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date,  anterior  or  posterior — more  probable  than  the  latter,  because 
we  are  justified  in  believing  these  two  poems  to  be   probable 
older  than  Arktinus,  who  comes  shortly  after  the  first  j^and* e 
Olympiad — more  probable  than  the  former,  because   Odyssey 
the  farther  we  push  the  poems  back,  the  more  do  we   850  and" 
enhance  the  wonder  of  their  preservation,  already   776  b.c. 
sufficiently  great,  down  from  such  an  age  and  society  to  the 
historical  times. 

The  mode  in  which  these  poems,  and  indeed  all  poems,  epic  as 
well  as  lyric,  down  to  the  age  (probably)  of  Peisistratus,  ep;c  poemg 
were  circulated  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  public,   recited  to 

,  .      ,  .  m,  -.  -,        assembled 

deserves  particular  attention.     They  were  not  read  by   companies, 
individuals  alone  and  apart,  but  sung  or  recited  at  "individuals 
festivals  or  to  assembled  companies.     This  seems  to  be   apart, 
one  of  the  few  undisputed  facts  with  regard  to  the  great  poet : 
for  even  those  who  maintain  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were 
preserved  by  means  of  writing,  seldom  contend  that  they  were 
read. 

In  appreciating  the  effect  of  the  poems,  we  must  always  take 
account  of  this  great  difference  between  early  Greece  and  our  own 
times — between  the  congregation  mustered  at  a  solemn  festival, 
stimulated  by  community  of  sympathy,  listening  to  a  measured 
and  musical  recital  from  the  lips  of  trained  bards  or  rhapsodes, 
whose  matter  was  supposed  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  Muse — 
and  the  solitary  reader  with  a  manuscript  before  him  ;  such 
manuscript  being,  down  to  a  very  late  period  in  Greek  literature, 
indifferently  written,  without  division  into  parts  and  without 
marks  of  punctuation.  As  in  the  case  of  dramatic  performances 
in  all  ages,  so  in  that  of  the  early  Grecian  epic — a  very  large 
proportion  of  its  impressive  effect  was  derived  from  the  talent  of 
the  reciter  and  the  force  of  the  general  accompaniments,  and 
would  have  disappeared  altogether  in  solitary  reading.  Originally 
the  bard  sung  his  own  epical  narrative  commencing  with  a 
procemium  or  hymn  to  one  of  the  gods  :*   his  profession  was 

1  The  Homeric  hymns  are  prorrms  Hermes,  Demeter,  and  Dionysus,  are 

of  this  sort,  some  very  short,  consisting  genuine  epical  narratives,     Hermann 

only  of  a  few  lines— others  of  consider-  (Prsef.  ad  Hymn.  p.  lxxxix.)  pronounces 

able  length.    The  Hymn  (or  rather  one  the  Hymn  to  Aphrodite  to  be  the  oldest 

of  the  two  hymns)  to  Apollo  is  cited  by  and  most  genuine  ;    portions    of    the 

Thucydides  as  the  Prooem  of  Apollo.  Hymn  to  Apollo  (Herm.  p.   xx.)  are 

The   Hymns  to  Aphrodite,  Apollo,  also  very  old,  but  both  that  hvmn  and 
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separate  and  special,  like  that  of  the  carpenter,  the  leech,  or  the 
prophet :  his  manner  and  enunciation  must  have  required  par- 
ticular training  no  less  than  his  imaginative  faculty.  His  character 
presents  itself  in  the  Odyssey  as  one  highly  esteemed ;  and  in 
the  Iliad,  even  Achilles  does  not  disdain  to  touch  the  lyre  with 
his  own  hands,  and  to  sing  heroic  deeds.1  Not  only  did  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  and  the  poems  embodied  in  the  Epic  Cycle,  produce 
all  their  impression  and  gain  all  their  renown  by  this  process  of 
oral  delivery,  but  even  the  lyric  and  choric  poets  who  succeeded 
them  were  known  and  felt  in  the  same  way  by  the  general  public, 
even  after  the  full  establishment  of  habits  of  reading  among  let- 
tered men.  While  in  the  case  of  the  epic,  the  recitation  or  singing 
had  been  extremely  simple  and  the  measure  comparatively  little 
diversified,  with  no  other  accompaniment  than  that  of  the  four- 
stringed  harp — all  the  variations  superinduced  upon  the  original 
hexameter,  beginning  with  the  pentameter  and  iambus,  and 
proceeding  step  by  step  to  the  complicated  strophes  of  Pindar  and 
the  tragic  writers,  still  left  the  general  effect  of  the  poetry  greatly 
dependent  upon  voice  and  accompaniments  and  pointedly  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  solitary  reading  of  the  words.  And  in  the 
dramatic  poetry,  the  last  in  order  of  time,  the  declamation  and 
Lyric  and  gesture  of  the  speaking  actor  alternated  with  the  song 
choric  and  dance  of  the  Chorus,  and  with  the  instruments  of 

intended  musicians,  the  whole  being  set  off  by  imposing  visible 
for  the  ear.  decorations.  Now  both  dramatic  effect  and  song  are 
familiar  in  modern  times,  so  that  every  man  knows  the  difference 
between  reading  the  words  and  hearing  them  under  the  appropriate 
circumstances :  but  poetry,  as  such,  is,  and  has  now  long  been, 
so  exclusively  enjoyed  by  reading,  that  it  requires  an  especial 
memento  to  bring  us  back  to  the  time  when  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  were  addressed  only  to  the  ear  and  feelings  of  a 
promiscuous  and  sympathising  multitude.     Readers  there  were 


the  others  are  largely  interpolated.        iPhemius,    Demodokus    and    the 

His  opinion  respecting  these  interpola-  nameless  bard  who  guarded  the  fidelity 

tions,  however,  is  disputed  by  Franke  of  Klytseinnestra,  bear  out  this  posi- 

(Prsefat.ad  Hymn.  Homeric,  p.  ix.-xix.);  tion  (Odyss.  i.  155;  iii.  267;  viii.  490; 

and  the  distinction  between  what  is  xxi.  330  ;  Achilles  in  Iliad,  ix.  190). 
genuine  and  what  is  spurious  depends         A    degree    of    inviolability    seems 

upon  criteria  not  very  distinctly  assign-  attached  to  the  person  of  the"  bard  as 

able.    Compare  Ulrici,  Gesch.  der  Ep.  well  as  to  that  of  the  herald  (Odyss. 

Poesie,  p.  385—391  xxii.  355—357). 
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none,  at  least  until  the  century  preceding  Solon  and  Peisistratus : 
from  that  time  forward,  they  gradually  increased  both  in  number 
and  influence  ;  though  doubtless  small,  even  in  the  most  literary 
period  of  Greece,  as  compared  with  modern  European  society.  So 
far  as  the  production  of  beautiful  epic  poetry  was  concerned, 
however,  the  select  body  of  instructed  readers  furnished  a  less 
potent  stimulus  than  the  unlettered  and  listening  crowd  of  the 
earlier  periods.  The  poems  of  Choerilus  and  Antimachus,  towards 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  though  admired  by  erudite 
men,  never  acquired  popularity ;  and  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  bring  the  latter  poet  into  fashion  at  the 
expense  of  Homer.1 

It  will  be  seen  by  what  has  been  here  stated,  that  that  class 
of  men,  who  formed  the  medium  of  communication   of  the 
between  the  verse  and  the  ear,  were  of  the  highest  class  of 
importance  in  the  ancient  world,  and  especially  in  singers,  and 
the   earlier   periods  of   its  career— the    bards    and  reciters- 
rhapsodes  for  the  epic,  the  singers  for  the  lyric,  the  actors  and 
singers  jointly  with  the  dancers  for  the  chorus  and  drama.     The 
lyric  and  dramatic  poets  taught  with  their  own  lips  the  delivery 
of  tneir  compositions,  and  so  prominently  did  this  business  of 
teaching  present  itself  to  the  view  of  the  public,  that  the  name 
Didaskalia,  by  which  the  dramatic  exhibition  was  commonly 
designated,  derived  from  thence  its  origin. 

Among  the  number  of  rhapsodes  who  frequented  the  festivals 
at  a  time  when  Grecian  cities  were  multiplied  and  easy  of  access, 
for  the  recitation  of  the  ancient  epic,  there  must  have  been  of 
course  great  differences  of  excellence  j  but  that  the  more  con- 

1  Spartian,  Vit.  Hadrian,  p.  8 ;  Dio  factum  est  in  Gracia,  quum  populus 

Cass.  lxix.  4 ;  Plut.  Tim.  c.  3(5.  ea  setate,  quam  pueritiam  dicere  possis, 

There  are  some  good  observations  peracta,  partim  ad  res  serias  tristesque, 

on  this  point  in  Nake's  comments  on  politicas  maxime-easque  multo,  quam 

Choerilus  ch.  viii.  p.  59:—  antea,    impeditiores  —  abstrahebatur  : 

partim  epicse  poeseos  pertaesus,  ex  aliis 

"  Habet  hoc  epica  poesis,  vera  ilia,  poeseos   generibus,   quae   turn    nasce- 

cujus  perfectissimam  normam  agnosci-  bantur,  novum  et   diversum   oblecta- 

mus  II omericam— habet  hoc  proprium,  menti    genus    primo   praesaghe    sibi, 

ut  non  in  possessione  virorum  erudi-  deincle  haurire,  ccepit." 
torum,  sed   quasi   viva  sit  et   coram        Nake  remarks  too  that  the  "splen- 

populo    recitanda  :    ut    cum    populo  didissima  et  propria  Homericae  poeseos 

crescat,   et    si    populus    Deorum    et  setas,  ea  quae  sponte  quasi  sua  inter 

antiquorum    heroum    facinora,    quod  populum  et  quasi  cum  populo  viveret," 

praecipuum  est   epicae  poeseos   argu-  did  not  reach  below  Peisistratus.    It 

mentum,   audire    et    secum    repetere  did  not,  I  think,  reach  even  so  low  as 

dedidicerit,  obmutescat.    Id  vero  turn  that  period. 
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siderable  individuals  of  the  class  were  elaborately  trained  and 
highly  accomplished  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession,  we  may 
assume  as  certain.  But  it  happens  that  Sokrates  with  his  two 
pupils  Plato  and  Xenophon  speak  contemptuously  of  their  merits, 
and  many  persons  have  been  disposed,  somewhat  too  readily,  to 
admit  this  sentence  of  condemnation  as  conclusive,  without 
taking  account  of  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  was  delivered.1 
These  philosophers  considered  Homer  and  other  poets  with  a  view 
to  instruction,  ethical  doctrine,  and  virtuous  practice:  they 
analysed  the  characters  whom  the  poet  described,  sifted  the 
value  of  the  lessons  conveyed,  and  often  struggled  to  discover  a 
hidden  meaning,  where  they  disapproved  that  which  was 
Rhapsodes  apparent.  When  they  found  a  man  like  the  rhapsode, 
byttfeSo-4  w^°  Pro^esse^  to  impress  the  Homeric  narrative  upon 
cratic  phi-  an  audience,  and  yet  either  never  meddled  at  all,  or 
undeser-8""  meddled  unsuccessfully,  with  the  business  of  exposi- 
vedly.  tj0I1)  t}iey  treated  him  with  contempt ;  indeed  Sokrates 

depreciates  the  poets  themselves  much  upon  the  same  principle, 
as  dealing  with  matters  of  which  they  could  render  no  rational 
account.2  It  was  also  the  habit  of  Plato  and  Xenophon  to 
disparage  generally  professional  exertion  of  talent  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  a  livelihood,  contrasting  it  often  in  an  indelicate 
manner  with  the  gratuitous  teaching  and  ostentatious  poverty  of 
their  master.     But  we  are  not  warranted  in  judging  the  rhapsodes 


1  Xenoph.  Memorab.  iv.  %  10 ;  and  (c.  6,  p.  535).    That  this  class  of  men 

Sympos.  iii.   6.      OluQa.   n   o$v   e0i/o?  came  to  combine  the  habit  of  exposi- 

ilKiGiioTepov  paif/wSow ;    ....    ArjAov  tory  comment  on  the  poet  with  their 

■yap  on  raj  v7iwoias   ovk   kirLa-TavTai.  original  profession  of  reciting,  proves 

zi)  Se  2tt}o-iju./3p6tw  re  /cat  'Ava£i^ai/Spa>  the  tendencies  of  the  age ;  probably  it 

Kaia\A.ois7roA\ois7ro\vSe8toKasapyupioi',  also  brought  them  into  rivalry  with 

wen-e  ovSeV  ere  t£>v  iroKkov  aguov  \e\-q0e.  the  philosophers. 

These  virovoiai  are  the  hidden  mean-        The    grounds    taken    by   Aristotle 

ings  or  allegories  which  a  certain  set  (Problem,  xxx.  10 ;  compare  Aul.  Gel- 

of  philosophers  undertook  to  discover  lius,  xx.  14)  against  the  actors,  singers, 

in  Homer,  and  which  the  rhapsodes  musicians,  &c,  of  his  time  are  more 

Mrere  no  way  called  upon  to  study.  serious,  and  have  more  the  air  of  truth. 

The  Platonic  dialogue   called   I6n        If  it  be  correct  in  Lehrs  (de  Studiis 

ascribes  to  I6n  the  double   function  Aristai-chi,  Diss.  ii.  p.  46)  to  identify 

of  a  rhapsode  or  impressive   reciter,  those  early  glossographers  of  Homer, 

and  a  critical  expositor  of  the  poet  whose  explanations   the  Alexandrine 

(Isokrates    also    indicates    the   s-ame  critics  so  severely  condemned,  with  the 

double  character  in  the  rhapsodes  of  rhapsodes,  this  only  proves  that  the 

his  time— Panathenaic.  p.  240) ;  but  it  rhapsodes  had  come  to  undertake  a 

conveys  no  solid  grounds  for  a  mean  double   duty,  of    which   their   prede- 

estimate  of   the   class  of   rhapsodes,  cessors  before  Solon  would  never  have 

while  it  attests  remarkably  the  striking  dreamt. 
effect   produced    by   their    recitation        2  piato,  Apolog.  Socrat.  p.  22,  c.  7. 
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by  such  a  standard.  Though  they  were  not  philosophers  or 
moralists,  it  was  their  province — and  it  had  been  so,  long  before 
the  philosophical  point  of  view  was  opened — to  bring  their  poet 
home  to  the  bosoms  and  emotions  of  an  assembled  crowd,  and  to 
penetrate  themselves  with  his  meaning  so  far  as  was  suitable  for 
that  purpose,  adapting  to  it  the  appropriate  graces  of  action  and 
intonation.  In  this  their  genuine  task  they  were  valuable 
members  of  the  Grecian  community,  and  seem  to  have  possessed 
all  the  qualities  necessary  for  success. 

These  rhapsodes,  the  successors  of  the  primitive  Aoedi  or  Bards, 
seem  to  have  been  distinguished  from  them  by  the  discontinuance 
of  all  musical  accompaniment.  Originally  the  bard  sung,  en- 
livening the  song  with  occasional  touches  of  the  simple  four- 
stringed  harp  :  his  successor,  the  rhapsode,  recited,  holding  in  his 
hand  nothing  but  a  branch  of  laurel,  and  depending  for  effect 
upon  voice  and  manner, — a  species  of  musical  and  rhythmical 
declamation,1  which  gradually  increased  in  vehement  emphasis 
and  gesticulation  until  it  approached  to  that  of  the  dramatic 


i  Aristotel.  Poetic,  c.  47 ;  Welcker, 
Der  Episch.  Cyklus ;  Ueber  den  Vortrag 
der  Homerischen  Gedichte,  pp.  340— 
406,  which  collects  all  the  facts  respect- 
ing the  Aoedi  and  the  rhapsodes. 
Unfortunately  the  ascertained  points 
are  very  few. 

The  laurel  branch  in  the  hand  of 
the  singer  or  reciter  (for  the  two 
expressions  are  often  confounded) 
seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the 
recitation  of  Homer  and  Hesiod 
(Hesiod,  Theog.  30;  Schol.  ad  Aris- 
tophan.  Nub.  1367 ;  Pausan.  x.  7,  2). 
"  Poemata  omne  genus  (says  Apuleius, 
Florid,  p.  122,  Bipont.)  apta  virgce, 
lyrse,  secco,  cothurno." 

Not  only  Homer  and  Hesiod,  but 
also  Archilochus,  were  recited  by 
rhapsodes  (Athena;,  xii.  620  ;  also 
Plato,  Legg.  ii.  p.  658).  Consult, 
besides,  Nitzsch,  De  Historia  Homed, 
Fascic.  2,  p.  114,  seq.K  respecting  the 
rhapsodes ;  and  O.  Miiller,  History  of 
the  Literature  of  ancient  Greece,  ch. 
iv.  s.  3. 

The  ideas  of  singing  and  speech  are 
however  often  confounded,  in  reference 
to  any  verse  solemnly  and  emphatically 
delivered  (Thucydid.  ii.  53)— (pda-KovT^ 
oi  7rpe<r/3vTepoi  TraAai  c?5e<r0ai,  *H£ei 
Awpia»cb?  7ro\ejxo?  na.1  Aoijaos  ap.'  avTcJ. 

And  the   rhapsodes  are  said  to  sing 


Homer  (Plato,  Eryxias,  c.  13 ;  Heysch. 
v.  Bpowpwm'oi?) :  Strabo  (i.  p.  18)  has  a 
good  passage  upon  song  and  speech. 

William  Grimm  (Deutsche  Helden- 
sage,  p.  373)  supposes  the  ancient 
German  heroic  romances  to  have  been 
recited  or  declaimed  in  a  similar 
manner  with  a  simple  accompaniment 
of  the  harp,  as  the  Servian  heroic  lays 
are  even  at  this  time  delivered. 

Fauriel  also  tells  us,  respecting  the 
French  Carlovingian  Epic  (Romans  de 
Chevalerie,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
xiii.  p.  559):  "The  romances  of  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries  were  really 
sung :  the  jongleitr  invited  his  audience 
to  hear  a  belle  chanson  d'histoire, — '  le 
mot  chanter  ne  manque  jamais  dans 
la  formule  initiale,' — and  it  is  to  be 
understood  literally ;  the  music  was 
simple  and  intermittent,  more  like  a 
recitative  ;  the  jongleur  carried  a 
rebek,  or  violin  with  three  strings,  an 
Arabic  instrument;  when  he  wished 
to  rest  his  voice,  he  played  an  air  or 
retournelle  upon  this ;  he  went  thus 
about  from  place  to  place,  and  the 
romances  had.  no  existence  among  the 
people  except  through  the  aid  and 
recitations  of  these  jongleurs". 

It  appears  that  there  had  once  been 
rhapsodic  exhibitions  at  the  festivals 
of  Dionysus,  but  they  were  discontinued 
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actor.  At  what  time  this  change  took  place,  or  whether  the  two 
different  modes  of  enunciating  the  ancient  epic  may  for  a  certain 
period  have  gone  on  simultaneously,  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
Variations  mining.  Hesiod  receives  from  the  muses  a  branch 
in  the  mode  of  laurel,  as  a  token  of  his  ordination  into  their 
the  ancient  service,  which  marks  him  for  a  rhapsode  ;  while  the 
epic#  ancient  bard  with  his  harp  is  still  recognised  in  the 

Homeric  Hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  as  efficient  and  popular  at 
the  Panionic  festivals  in  the  island  of  Delos.1  Perhaps  the 
improvements  made  in  the  harps,  to  which  three  strings,  in 
addition  to  the  original  four,  were  attached  by  Terpander  (b.c. 
660),  and  the  growing  complication  of  instrumental  music 
generally,  may  have  contributed  to  discredit  the  primitive 
accompaniment,  and  thus  to  promote  the  practice  of  recital :  the 
story,  that  Terpander  himself  composed  music  not  only  for 
hexameter  poems  of  his  own,  but  also  for  those  of  Homer,  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  music  which  preceded  him  was  ceasing  to  find 
favour.2  By  whatever  steps  the  change  from  the  bard  to  the 
rhapsode  took  place,  certain  it  is  that  before  the  time  of  Solon, 
the  latter  was  the  recognised  and  exclusive  organ  of  the  old  Epic ; 
sometimes  in  short  fragments  before  private  companies,  by  single 
rhapsodes — sometimes  several  rhapsodes  in  continuous  succession 
at  a  public  festival. 

(Klearchus  ap.  Athense.  vii.  p.  275)—         2  Terpander  —  see     Plutarch,     de 

probably  superseded  by  the  dithyramb  Musica,  c.  3—4 ;  the  facts  respecting 

and  the  tragedy.  him  are  collected  in  Plehn's  Lesbiaca, 

The  etymology  of  pa^wSds  is  a  dis-  pp.  140—160 ;   but  very  little  can  be 

puted   point :    Welcker    traces   it   to  authenticated. 

pa/350? ;   most  critics   derive   it  from        Stesander  at  the  Pythian  festivals 

panreiv  aoiSriv,  which    O.   Muller  ex-  sang  the  Homeric  battles,  with  a  harp 

plains  "to  denote   the   coupling   to-  accompaniment  of  his  own  composition 

gether  of  verses  without  any  consider-  (Athenae.  xiv.  p.  368). 
able  divisions  or  pauses,— the   even,         The  principal  testimonies  respecting 

unbroken,  continuous  flow  of  the  epic  the  rhapsodising  of  the  Homeric  poems 

poem,"  as  contrasted  with  the  strophic  at  Athens  chiefly  at  the  Panathenaic 

or  choric  periods  (I.  c).  festival,  are  IsokratSs,  Panegyric,  p. 

!  Homer,  nymn  to  Apollo,  170.    The  74  ;  Lycurgus  contra  Leocrat.  p.  161 ; 

Ki9apis,  aoidrj,  bpvriOnos,  are  constantly  Plato,  Hipparch.  p.  228  ;  Diogen.  Laert. 

put  together  in  that  hymn  :  evidently  Vit.  Solon,  i.  57. 

the  instrumental  accompaniment  was         Inscriptions  attest  that  rhapsodising 

essential  to  the  hymns  at  the  Ionic  festi-  continued  in  great  esteem,  down  to  a 

val.   Compare  also  the  Hymn  to  Hermes  late  period  of  the  historical  age,  both 

(430),  where  the  function  ascribed  to  at    Chios    and   Te6s,    especially   the 

the  Muses  can  hardly  be  understood  to  former :  it  was  the  subject  of  competi- 

include  non-musical  recitation.     The  tion  by  trained  youth,  and  of  prizes 

Hymn  to  Hermes  is  more  recent  than  for  the  victor,  at  periodical  religious 

Terpander,  inasmuch  as  it  mentions  the  solemnities  :  see  Corp.Inscript.Boeckh, 

seven  strings  of  the  lyre,  v.  50.  No.  2214— 30S8. 
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Respecting  the  mode    in  which  the  Homeric    poems    were 
preserved,  during  the  two  centuries  (or,  as  some  think,  longer 
interval)  between  their    original    composition  and  the  period 
shortly  preceding  Solon — and  respecting  their  original  composi- 
tion and  subsequent  changes — there  are  wide  differ- 
ences  of   opinion  among  able  critics.      Were  they   time  the 
preserved  with,  or  without,  being  written  ?    Was  the  J^J1*5 
Iliad  originally  composed  as  one  poem,  and  the  Odyssey   began  to 
in  like  manner,  or  is  each  of  them  an  aggregation  of 
parts  originally  self-existent  and  unconnected  ?    Was  the  author- 
ship of  each  poem  single-headed  or  many -headed  ? 

Either  tacitly  or  explicitly,  these  questions  have  been  generally 
coupled  together  and  discussed  with  reference  to  each  other,  by 
inquiries  into  the  Homeric  poems ;  though  Mr.  Payne   proiego. 
Knight's  Prolegomena  have  the  merit  of  keeping  them   mena  of 
distinct.     Half  a  century  ago,  the  acute  and  valuable   raised  new 
Prolegomena  of  F.  A.  Wolf,  turning  to  account  the  Vene-  JeTPSig 
tian  Scholia  which  had  then  been  recently  published,   the  Ho- 
first  opened  philosophical  discussion  as  to  the  history   connected  ~~ 
of  the  Homeric  text.     A  considerable  part  of  that   authorship 
dissertation  (though  by  no  means  the  whole)  is  em-   with  poems 
ployed  in  vindicating  the  position,   previously  an-   from  the 
nounced  by  Bentley  amongst  others,  that  the  separate   begmnius» 
constituent  portions  of  the  Iliad  and   Odyssey  had  not  been 
cemented  together  into  any  compact  body  and  unchangeable  order 
until  the  days  of  Peisistratus,  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 
As  a  step  towards  that  conclusion,  Wolf  maintained  that  no 
written  copies  of  either  poem  could  be  shown  to  have  existed 
during  the  earlier  times  to  which  their  composition  is  referred — 
and  that  without  writing,  neither  the  perfect  symmetry  of  so  com- 
plicated a  work  could  have  been  originally  conceived  by  any  poet, 
nor,  if  realised  by  him,  transmitted  with  assurance  to  posterity. 
The  absence  of  easy  and  convenient  writing,  such  as  must  be 
indispensably  supposed  for  long  manuscripts,  among  the  early 
Greeks,  was  thus  one  of  the  points  in  Wolfs  case  against  the 
primitive  integrity  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    By  Nitzseh  and 
other  leading  opponents  of  Wolf,  the  connexion  of  the  one  with 
the  other  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  he  originally  put  it,  and 
it  has  been  considered  incumbent  on  those,  who  defended  the 
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ancient  aggregate  character  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  to  maintain 
that  they  were  written  poems  from  the  beginning. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  architectonic  functions  ascribed  by 
Wolf  to  Peisistratus  and  his  associates  in  reference  to 
the  Homeric  poems  are  nowise  admissible.  But  much 
would  undoubtedly  be  gained  towards  that  view  of 
the  question,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  in  order  to 
controvert  it  we  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
admitting  long  written  poems  in  the  ninth  century 
before  the  Christian  sera.  Few  things,  in  my  opinion, 
can  be  more  improbable :  and  Mr.  Payne  Knight, 
opposed  as  he  is  to  the  Wolfian  hypothesis,  admits 
this  no  less  than  Wolf  himself.1  The  traces  of  writing 
in  Greece,  even  in  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  sera, 
are  exceedingly  trifling.  We  have  no  remaining  inscription 
earlier  than  the  40th  Olympiad,  and  the  early  inscriptions  are 
rude  and  unskilfully  executed:  nor  can  we  even  assure  ourselves 
whether  Archilochus,  Simonides  of  Amorgus,  Kallinus,  Tyrta3us, 
Xanthus,  and  the  other  early  and  elegiac  lyric  poets,  com- 
mitted their  compositions  to  writing,  or  at  what  time  the  practice 
of  doing  so  became  familiar.  The  first  positive  ground,  which 
authorises  us  to  presume  the  existence  of  a  manuscript  of  Homer, 
is  in  the  famous  ordinance  of  Solon  with  regard  to  the  rhapsodes 


The  two 
questions 
not  neces- 
sarily 
connected, 
though 
commonly 
discussed 
together. 
—Few 
traces  of 
writing, 
long  after 
the  Homeric 
age. 


1  Knight,  Prolegom.  Horn.  c.  xxxviii. 
xl.  "  Haud  tamen  ullum  Homericorum 
carminum  exemplar  Pisistrati  seculo 
antiquius  extitisse,  aut  sexcentesimo 
pvius  anno  ante  C.N.  scriptum  fuisse, 
facile  credani :  rara  enim  et  perdifficilis 
evat  iis  temporibus  scriptura  ob  penu- 
riam  materiae  scribendo  idonese,  quum 
literas  aut  lapidibus  exarare,  aut 
tabulis  jgneis  aut  laminis  metalli 
alicujus  insculpere  oporteret  .... 
Atque  ideo  memoriter  retenta  sunt,  et 
hsec  et  alia  veterum  poetarum  carmina, 
et  per  urbes  et  vicos  et  in  principum 
virorum  aedibus,  decantata  a  rhapsodis. 
Neque  mirandum  est,  ea  per  tot  saecula 
sic  integra  conservata  esse,  quoniam — 
per  eos  tradita  erant,  qui  ab  omnibus 
Graciag  et  coloniarum  regibus  et  civi- 
tatibus  mercede  satis  ampla  conducti, 
omnia  sua  studia  in  iis  ediscendis, 
retinendis,  et  rite  recitandis,  confere- 
bant. "  Compare  Wolf,  Prolegom. 
xxiv.-xxv. 


The  evidences  of  early  writing 
among  the  Greeks,  and  of  written 
poems  even  anterior  to  Homer,  may 
be  seen  collected  in  Kreuser  (Vorfragen 
iiber  Homeros,  p.  127-159,  Frankfort, 
1828).  His  proofs  appear  to  me  alto- 
gether inconclusive.  Nitzsch  main- 
tains the  same  opinion  (Histor. 
Homeri,  Fasc.  i.  sect.  xi.  xvii.  xviii.)— 
in  my  opinion,  not  more  successfully  : 
nor  does  Franz  (Epigraphice  Grsec. 
Introd.  s.  iv.)  produce  any  new  argu- 
ments. 

I  do  not  quite  subscribe  to  Mr. 
Knight's  language,  when  he  says  that 
there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  long 
preservation  of  the  Homeric  poems 
unwritten.  It  is  enough  to  maintain 
that  the  existence  and  practical  use 
of  long  manuscripts  by  all  the  rhap- 
sodes, under  the  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries 
among  the  Greeks,  would  be  a  greater 
wonder. 
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at  the  Panathensea  ;  but  for  what  length   of  time  previously 
manuscripts  had  existed  we  are  unable  to  say. 

Those  who  maintain  the  Homeric  poems  to  have  been  written 
from  the  beginning  rest  their  case,  not  upon  positive  proofs — 
nor  yet  upon  the  existing  habits  of  society  with  regard  to  poetry, 
for  they  admit  generally  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  not  read, 
but  recited  and  heard — but  upon  the  supposed  necessity  that 
there  must  have  been  manuscripts,1  to  ensure  the  preservation  of 
the  poems, — the  unassisted  memory  of  reciters  being  neither 
sufficient  nor  trustworthy.     But  here  we  only  escape  a  smaller 
difficulty  by  running  into  a  greater  ;  for  the  existence  of  trained 
bards,  gifted  with  extraordinary  memory,  is  far  less  astonishing 
than  that  of  long  manuscripts  in  an  age  essentially  non-reading 
and  non-writing,    and    when    even  suitable    instruments    and 
materials  for  the  process  are  not  obvious.     Moreover,  there  is  a 
strong  positive  reason  for  believing  that  the  bard  was  under  no 
necessity  of  refreshing  his  memory  by  consulting  a   Bards  or 
manuscript.     For  if  such  had  been  the  fact,  blindness   of  Adequate 
would  have  been  a  disqualification  for  the  profession,    memory, 
which  we  know  that  it  was  not :   as  well  from  the   consistent 
example  of  Demodokus  in  the  Odyssey,  as  from  that   conditions 
of  the  blind  bard  of  Chios,  in  the  Hymn  to  the  Delian   of  ^ 
Apollo,  whom  Thucydides,  as  well  as  the  general   longMSS. 
tenor  of  Grecian  legend,  identifies  with  Homer  himself.2    The 
author  of  that  Hymn,  be  he  who  he  may,  could  never    BIind 
have  described  a  blind  man  as  attaining  the  utmost  bards, 
perfection  in  his  art,  if  he  had  been  conscious  that  the  memory 
of  the  bard  was  only  maintained  by  constant  reference  to  the 
manuscript  in  his  chest. 

Nor  will  it  be  found,  after  all,  that  the  effort  of  memory 
required  either  from  bards  or  rhapsodes,  even  for  the  longest  of 
these  old  epic  poems, — though  doubtless  great, — was  at  all  super 

1  See  this  argument  strongly  put  by  "  Audituris   enim,  non   lecturis,   car- 

Nitzsch,  in  the  prefatory  remarks  at  mina  parabant". 
the  beginning  of  his  second  volume        2  Odyss.  vii.  65 ;   Hymn,  ad  Apoll. 

of     Commentaries    on    the     Odyssey  172 ;  Pseudo-Herodot.  Vit.  Homer,  c. 

(p.   x.-xxix.).     He  takes   great  pains  3 ;  Thucyd.  iii.  104. 
to     discard      all      idea      that      the         Various   commentators   on   Homer 

poems  were   written  in    order  to  be  imagined  that  under  the  misfortune  of 

read.     To   the   same   purpose   Franz  Demodokus   the   poet   in   reality  de- 

( Epigraphice    Graec.    Introd.    p.    32),  scribed  his  own  (Schol.  ad  Odyss.  1,  I ; 

who    adopts    Nitesch's     positions,—  Maxim.  Tyr.  xxxviii.  1). 
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human.  Taking  the  case  with  reference  to  the  entire  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  we  know  that  there  were  educated  gentlemen  at  Athens 
who  could  repeat  both  poems  by  heart : '  but  in  the  professional 


i  Xenoph.  Sympos.  iii.  5.  Compare, 
respecting  the  laborious  discipline  of 
the  Gallic  Druids,  and  the  number  of 
unwritten  verses  which  they  retained 
in  their  memories,  Caesar,  B.  G.  vi.  14  : 
Mela,  iii.  2 :  also  Wolf,  Prolegg.  s. 
xxiv.  and  Herod,  ii.  77,  about  the  pro- 
digious memory  of  the  Egyptian  priests 
at  Heliopolis. 

I  transcribe,  from  the  interesting 
Discours  of  M.  Fauriel  (prefixed  to  his 
Chants  Populaires  de  la  Grece  Mo- 
derne,  Paris,  1824),  a  few  particulars 
respecting  the  number,  the  mnemonic 
power,  and  the  popularity  of  those 
itinerant  singers  or  rhapsodes  who 
frequent  the  festivals  or  paneghyris  of 
modern  Greece  :  it  is  curious  to  learn 
that  this  profession  is  habitually  exer- 
cised by  blind  men  (p.  xc.  seq.). 

"Les  aveugles  exercent  en  Gvece 
nne  profession  qui  les  rend  non  seule- 
ment  agreables,  mais  ne"cessaires ;  le 
caractere,  l'imagination,  et  la  condition 
du  peuple,  6tant  ce  qu'ils  sont :  c'est 
la  profession  de  chanteurs  ambulans 
.  .  .  .  Hs  sont  dans  l'usage,  tant 
sur  le  continent  que  dans  les  lies,  de  la 
Grece,  d'apprendre  par  coeur  le  plus 
grand  nombre  qu'ils  peuvent  de  chan- 
sons populaires  de  tout  genre  et  de 
toute  e"poque.  Quelques-uns  finissent 
par  en  savoir  une  quantity  prodigieuse, 
et  tous  en  savent  beaucoup.  Avec  ce 
tre"sor  dans  leur  memoire,  ils  sont  tou 
jours  en  marche,  traversent  la  Grece 
en  tout  sens  :  ils  s'en  vont  de  ville  en 
ville,  de  village  en  village,  chantant  a 
l'auditoire  qui  se  forme  aussitdt  autour 
d'eux,  partout  oil  ils  se  montrent,  celles 
de  leurs  chansons  qu'ils  jugent  convenir 
le  mieux,  soit  a  la  localite,  soit  a  la  cir- 
constance,  et  recoivent  une  petite  re- 
tribution qui  fait  tout  leur  revenu.  113 
ont  l'air  de  chercher  de  preference,  ea 
tout  lieu,  la  partie  la  plus  inculte  de  la 
population,  qui  en  est  toujours  la  plus 
curieuse,  la  plus  avide  d'impressions, 
et  la  moins  difficile  dans  le  choix  de 
celles  qui  leur  sont  offertes.  Les  Turcs 
seuls  ne  les  ecoutent  pas.  C'est  aux 
reunions  nombreuses,  aux  fetes  de  vil- 
lage connues  sous  le  nom  de  Paneghyris, 
que  ces  chanteurs  ambulans  accourent 
le  plus  volontiers.  Hs  chantent  en 
s'accompagnant  d'un  instrument  a 
cordes  que  Ton  touche  avec  un  archet, 
et  qui  est  exactement  l'ancienne  lyre 


des  Grecs,  dont  il  a  conserve  le  nom 
comme  la  forme. 

"  Cette  lyre,  pour  etre  entiere,  doit 
avoir  cinq  cordes :  mais  souveut  elle 
n'en  a  que  deux  ou  trois,  dont  les  sons, 
comme  il  est  aise"  de  presumer,  n'ont 
rien  de  bien  harmonieux.  Les  chan- 
teurs aveugles  vont  ordinairement 
isoles,  et  chacun  d'eux  chante  a  part 
des  autres :  mais  quelquefois  aussi  ils 
se  reunissent  par  groupes  de  deux  ou 
de  trois,  pour  dire  ensemble  les  memes 
chansons  ....  Ces  modernes 
rhapsodes  doivent  etre  divises  en  deux 
classes.  Les  uns  (et  ce  sont,  selon 
toute  apparence,  les  plus  nombreux) 
se  bornent  a  la  fonction  de  recueiliir, 
d'apprendre  par  coeur,  et  de  mettre  en 
circulation,  des  pieces  qu'ils  n'ont  point 
composees.  Les  autres  (et  ce  sont  ceux 
qui  torment  l'ordre  le  plus  distingug  de 
leurs  corps),  a  cette  fonction  de 
repetiteurs  et  de  colporteurs  de  poesies 
d'autrui,  joigncnt  cello  de  poetes,  et 
ajoutent  a  la  masse  des  chansons 
apprises  d'autres  chants  de  leur  fagon 
....  Ces  rhapsodes  aveugles  sont 
les  nouvellistes  et  les  historiens,  en 
meme  temps  que  les  poetes  du  peuple, 
en  cela  parfaitement  semblables  aux 
rhapsodes  anciens  de  la  Grece." 

To  pass  to  another  country— Persia, 
once  the  great  rival  of  Greece  :— "  The 
Kurroglian  rhapsodes  are  called  Kur- 
roglou-Khans,  from  khaunden,  to  sing. 
Their  duty  is  to  know  by  heart  all  the 
mejjlisses  (meetings)  of  Kurroglou, 
narrate  them,  or  sing  them  with  the 
accompaniment  of  the  favourite  instru- 
ment of  Kurroglou,  the  chungur  or 
sitar,  a  three-stringed  guitar.  Fer- 
dausi  has  also  his  Shah-nama-Khans, 
and  the  prophet  Mahommed  his  Koran- 
Khans.  The  memory  of  those  singers 
is  truly  astonishing.  At  every  request 
they  recite  in  one  breath  for  some 
hours,  without  stammering,  beginning 
the  tale  at  the  passage  or  verse  pointed 
out  by  the  hearers."  (Specimens  of 
the  Popular  Poetry  of  Persia,  as  found 
in  the  Adventures  and  Improvisations 
of  Kurroglou,  the  Bandit  Minstrel  of 
Northern  Persia,  by  Alexander 
Chodsko:  London  1842.  Introd.  p. 
13.) 

"  One  of  the  songs  of  the  Calmuck 
national  bards  sometimes  lasts  a  whole 
day."    (Ibid.  p.  372.) 
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recitations  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  same  person  did  go 
through  the  whole  :  the  recitation  was  essentially  a  joint  under- 
taking, and  the  rhapsodes  who  visited  a  festival  would  naturally 
understand  among  themselves  which  part  of  the  poem  should 
devolve  upon  each  particular  individual.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, and  with  such  means  of  preparation  beforehand,  the 
quantity  of  verse  which  a  rhapsode  could  deliver  would  be 
measured,  not  so  much  by  the  exhaustion  of  his  memory,  as  by 
the  physical  sufficiency  of  his  voice,  having  reference  to  the 
sonorous,  emphatic,  and  rhythmical  pronunciation  required  from 
him.1 

But  what  guarantee  have  we  for  the  exact  transmission  of  the 
text  for  a  space  of  two  centuries  by  simply  oral  means? 
It  may  be  replied  that  oral  transmission  would  hand   of  preserv- 
down  the  text  as  exactly  as  in  point  of  fact  it  was  p^Jsby 
handed  down.    The  great  lines  of  each  poem — the  memory,  as 
order  of  parts — the  vein  of  Homeric  feeling  and  the   as  in  fact 
general  style  of  locution,  and  for  the  most  part,  the   JJSiiTed. 
true  words — would  be  maintained  :  for  the  profes- 
sional training  of  the  rhapsode,  over  and  above  the  precision  of 
his  actual  memory,  would  tend  to  Homer ize  his  mind  (if  the 
expression  may  be  permitted),  and  to  restrain  him  within  this 
magic  circle.     On  the  other  hand,  in  respect  to  the  details  of  the 
text,  we  should  expect  that  there  would  be  wide  differences  and 
numerous  inaccuracies  :  and  so  there  really  were,  as  the  records 
contained  in  the  Scholia,  together  with  the  passages  cited  in 
ancient  authors,  but  not  found  in  our  Homeric  text,  abundantly 
testify.2 

Moreover  the  state  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  respect  to  the 
letter  called  the  Digamma  affords  a  proof  that  they   Argument 
were  recited  for  a  considerable  period  before  they  JosUetter 
were  committed  to  writing,  insomuch  that  the  oral  Digamma. 

1  There  are  just  remarks  of  Mr.  authors,  but  not  found  either  in  the 
Mitford  on  the  possibility  that  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
Homeric  poems  might  have  been  pre-  doubted,  however,  that  many  of  these 
served  without  writing  (History  of  passages  belonged  to  other  epic  poems 
Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  135—137).  which   passed    under    the    name    of 

2  Villoison,  Prolegomen.  pp.  xxxiv.  Homer.  Welcker  (Der  Epische  Cyklus, 
— lxi.  ;  Wolf,  Prolegomen.  p.  37.  pp.  20—133)  enforces  this  opinion  very 
Dtintzer,  in  the  Epicor.  Grrec.  Fragm.  justly,  and  it  harmonises  with  his  view 
p.  27—29,  gives  a  considerable  list  of  of  the  name  of  Homer  as  co-extensive 
the  Homeric  passages  cited  by  ancient  with  the  whole  Epic  cycle. 
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pronunciation  underwent  during  the  interval  a  sensible  change.1 
At  the  time  when  these  poems  were  composed,  the  Digamma  was 
an  effective  consonant,  and  figured  as  such  in  the  structure  of  the 
verse  :  at  the  time  when  they  were  committed  to  writing,  it  had 
ceased  to  be  pronounced,  and  therefore  never  found  a  place  in  any 
of  the  manuscripts — insomuch  that  the  Alexandrine  critics,  though 
they  knew  of  its  existence  in  the  much  later  poems  of  Alkseus 
and  Sappho,  never  recognised  it  in  Homer.  The  hiatus,  and  the 
various  perplexities  of  metre,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the 
Digamma,  were  corrected  by  different  grammatical  stratagems. 
But  the  whole  history  of  this  lost  letter  is  very  curious,  and  is 
rendered  intelligible  only  by  the  supposition  that  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  belonged  for  a  wide  space  of  time  to  the  memory,  the 
voice,  and  the  ear  exclusively. 

At  what  period  these  poems,  or  indeed  any  other  Greek  poems, 
When  did  nrst  Degan  to  be  written,  must  be  matter  of  conjec- 
the  Homeric  ture,  though  there  is  ground  for  assurance  that  it  was 
to  be  before  the  time  of  Solon.     If  in  the  absence  of  evi- 

wntten?  dence  we  may  venture  upon  naming  any  more  deter- 
minate period,  the  question  at  once  suggests  itself,  what  were  the 
purposes  which  in  that  stage  of  society,  a  manuscript  at  its  first 
commencement  must  have  been  intended  to  answer  ?  For  whom 
was  a  written  Iliad  necessary  ?  Not  for  the  rhapsodes  ;  for  with 
them  it  was  not  only  planted  in  the  memory,  but  also  interwoven 
with  the  feelings,  and  conceived  in  conjunction  with  all  those 
flexions  and  intonations  of  voice,  pauses,  and  other  oral  artificesj 
which  were  required  for  emphatic  delivery,  and  which  the  naked 
manuscript  could  never  reproduce.  Not  for  the  general  public — 
they  were  accustomed  to  receive  it  with  its  rhapsodic  delivery,  and 
with  its  accompaniments  of  a  solemn  and  crowded  festival.  The 
only  persons  for  whom  the  written  Iliad  would  be  suitable,  would 


1  See  this  argument  strongly  main-        The  same  line  of  argument  is  taken 

tained  in  Giese  (Ueber  den  .diolischen  by  O.  M tiller  (History  of  the  Literature 

Dialekt,    sect.    14,    p.   160   seqq.}     He  of  Ancient  Greece,  ch.  iv.  s.  5). 
notices  several  other  particulars  in  the         Giese  has  shown  also,  in  the  same 

Homeric  language— the  plenitude  and  chapter,  that  all  the  manuscripts  of 

variety  of  interchangeable  grammatical  Homer,  mentioned  in  the  Scholia,  were 

forms— the  numerous  metrical  licences,  written  in  the  Ionic  alphabet  (with  H 

set  right  by  appropriate  oral  intona-  and  il  as  marks  for  the  long  vowels, 

tions— which  indicate  a  language   as  and  no  special  mark  for   the   rough 

yet  not  constrained  by  the  fixity  of  breathing),  in  so  far  as  the  special  cita- 

written  authority.  tions  out  of  them  enable  us  to  verify. 
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be  a  select  few ;  studious  and  curious  men — a  class  of  readers, 
capable  of  analysing  the  complicated  emotions  which  they  had 
experienced  as  hearers  in  the  crowd,  and  who  would  on  perusing 
the  written  words  realise  in  their  imaginations  a  sensible  portion  of 
the  impression  communicated  by  the  reciter.1 

Incredible  as  the  statement  may  seem  in  an  age  like  the  pre- 
sent, there  is  in  all  early  societies,  and  there  was  in  early  Greece, 
a  time  when  no  such  reading  class  existed.  If  we  could  discover 
at  what  time  such  a  class  first  began  to  be  formed,  we  should  be 
able  to  make  a  guess  at  the  time  when  the  old  Epic  poems  were 
first  committed  to  writing.  Now  the  period  which  may  with  the 
greatest  probability  be  fixed  upon  as  having  first  witnessed  the 
formation  even  of  the  narrowest  reading  class  in  Greece,  is  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  sera  (b.c.  660 
to  B.C.  630), — the  age  of  Terpander,  Kallinus,  Archilochus, 
Simonides  of  Amorgus,  &c.  I  ground  this  supposition  on  the 
change  then  operated  in  the  character  and  tendencies 

r  n       •  \  j  •         j/l       i      •  i   •       v      Reasons  for 

of  Grecian  poetry  and  music, — the  elegiac  and  iambic  presuming 
measures  having  been  introduced  as  rivals  to  the   2ij?£!j£S? 

°  were  first 

primitive  hexameter,  and  poetical  compositions  hav-  written 

ing  been  transferred  from  the  epical  past  to  the  affairs  middle  of 

of  present  and  real  life.  Such  a  change  was  impor-  the  seventh 
tant  at  a  time  when  poetry  was  the  only  known  mode 


1  Nitzsch  and  Welcker  argue,  that 
because  the  Homeric  poems  were  heard 
with  great  delight  and  interest,  there- 
fore the  first  rudiments  of  the  art  of 
writing,  even  while  beset  by  a  thousand 
mechanical  difficulties,  would  be  em- 
ployed to  record  them.  I  cannot  adopt 
this  opinion,  which  appears  to  me  to 
derive  all  its  plausibility  from  our 
present  familiarity  with  reading  and 
writing.  The  first  step  from  the  recited 
to  the  written  poem  is  really  one  of 
great  violence,  as  well  as  useless  for 
any  want  then  actually  felt.  I  much 
more  agree  with  Wolf  when  he  says  : 
"Diu  enim  illorum  hominum  vita  et 
simplicitas  nihil  admotlum  habuit, 
quod  scriptura  dignum  videretur:  in 
aliis  omnibus  occupati  agunt  illi,  quse 
posteri  scribunt,  vel  (ut  de  quibusdam 
populis  accepimus)  etiam  monstratam 
operam  hanc  spernunt  tanquam  inde- 
cori  otii :  carmina  autem  quse  pangunt, 
longo  usu  sic  ore  fundere  et  excipere 
consueverunt  ut  cantu  et  recitations 


cum  maxime  vigentia  deducere  ad 
mutas  notas,  ex  illius  setatis  sensu 
nihil  aliud  esset,  quam  perimere  ea  et 
vitali  vi  ac  spiritu  privare  ".  (Prolegom. 
s.  xv.  p.  59). 

Some  good  remarks  on  this  subject 
are  to  be  found  in  William  Humboldt's 
Introduction  to  his  elaborate  treatise 
Deber  die  Kawi-Sprache,  in  reference  to 
the  oral  tales  current  among  the 
Basques.  He  too  observes  how  great 
and  repulsive  a  proceeding  it  is,  to 
pass  at  first  from  verse  sung  or  re- 
cited, to  verse  written ;  implying  that 
the  words  are  conceived  detached  from 
the  Vortrag,  the  accompanying  music 
and  the  surrounding  and  sympathising 
assembly.  The  Basque  tales  have  no 
charm  for  the  people  themselves  when 
put  in  Spanish  words  and  read  (Intro- 
duction, sect.  xx.  p.  258—259). 

Unwritten  prose  tales,  preserved  in 
the  memory  and  said  to  be  repeated 
nearly  in  the  same  words  from  age  to 
age,  are  mentioned  by  Mariner  in  tho 
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of  publication  (to  use  a  modern  phrase  not  altogether  suitable,  yet 
the  nearest  approaching  to  the  sense).  It  argued  a  new  way  of 
looking  at  the  old  epical  treasures  of  the  people,  as  well  as  a  thirst 
for  new  poetical  effect ;  and  the  men  who  stood  forward  in  it  may 
well  be  considered  as  desirous  to  study,  and  competent  to  criticise, 
from  their  own  individual  point  of  view,  the  written  words  of  the 
Homeric  rhapsodes,  just  as  we  are  told  that  Kallinus  both  noticed 
and  eulogised  the  Thebais  as  the  production  of  Homer.  There 
seems  therefore  ground  for  conjecturing,  that  (for  the  use  of  this 
newly-formed  and  important,  but  very  narrow  class)  manuscripts 
of  the  Homeric  poems  and  other  old  epics — the  Thebais  and  the 
Cypria  as  well  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey — began  to  be  com- 
piled towards  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.C. : 1  and  the 
opening  of  Egypt  to  Grecian  commerce,  which  took  place  about 
the  same  period,  would  furnish  increased  facilities  for  obtaining 
the  requisite  papyrus  to  write  upon.  A  reading  class,  when  once 
formed,  would  doubtless  slowly  increase,  and  the  number  of 
manuscripts  along  with  it ;  so  that  before  the  time  of  Solon,  fifty 
years  afterwards,  both  readers  and  manuscripts,  though  still  com- 
paratively few,  might  have  attained  a  certain  recognised  authority, 
and  formed  a  tribunal  of  reference,  against  the  carelessness  of 
individual  rhapsodes. 

We  may,  I  think,  consider  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  have  been 
preserved  without  the  aid  of  writing  for  a  period  near  upon  two 
Condition  centuries.2  But  is  it  true,  as  Wolf  imagined,  and  as 
iiiadand  other  able  critics  have  imagined  also,  that  the  separate 
Odyssey  portions  of  which  these  two  poems  are  composed  were 
reign  of  originally  distinct  epical  ballads,  each  constituting  a 
— Iheory  of*  separate  whole  and  intended  for  separate  recitation  ? 
Wolf.  Ig  it  true  that  they  had  not  only  no  common  author, 

Tonga  Islands  (Mariner's  Account,  vol.  doubtless  good  as  an  argumentum  ad 

ii.  p.  377).  hominem,  but  is  not  to  be  received  as 

The  Druidical  poems  were  kept  un-  proof  (Wolf,  Proleg.  p.  50).    The  evi- 

written  by  design,  after  writing  was  in  dences  mentioned  by  Mr.  Clinton  (p. 

established   use   for    other    purposes  368)  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as 

(Caesar,  B.  G.  vi.  13).  proving  anything  to  the  point. 

1  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellenici,  Giese  (Ueber  den  iEolischen  Dialekt, 

vol.  i.  p.  368—373)  treats  it  as  a  matter  p.  172)  places  the  first  writing  of  the 

of    certainty    that    Archilochus    and  separate    rhapsodies    composing    the 

Alkman  wrote  their  poems.    I  am  not  Iliad  in  the  seventh  century  B.C. 

aware  of  any  evidence  foB  announcing  2  The  songs  of  the  Icelandic  Skald3 

this  as  positively  known— except  in-  were  preserved    orally   for   a  period 

deed  an  admission  of  Wolf,  which  is  longer    than    two    centuries,— P.    A. 
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but  originally  neither  common  purpose  nor  fixed  order,  and  that 
their  first  permanent  arrangement  and  integration  was  delayed 
for  three  centuries,  and  accomplished  at  last  only  by  the  taste  of 
Peisistratus  conjoined  with  various  lettered  friends  1 1 

This  hypothesis — to  which  the  genius  of  Wolf  first  gave  celebrity, 
but  which  has  been  since  enforced  more  in  detail  by  others,  espe- 
cially by  William  Muller  and  Lachmann — appears  to  me  not  only 
unsupported  by  any  sufficient  testimony,   but  also  opposed  to 
other  testimony  as  well  as  to  a  strong  force  of  internal  probability 
The  authorities  quoted  by  Wolf  are  Josephus,  Cicero, 
and  Pausanias  : 2  Josephus    mentions  nothing  about   quoted  in 
Peisistratus,  but  merely  states  (what  we  may  accept  as  its  favour- 
the  probable  fact)  that  the  Homeric  poems  were  originally  un- 
written, and  preserved  only  in  songs  or  recitations,  from  which 
they  were  at  a  subsequent  period  put  into  writing  :  hence  many 
of  the  discrepancies  in  the  text.     On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  and 
Pausanias  go  farther,  and  affirm  that  Peisistratus  both  collected, 


Muller  thinks  very  much  longer,— 
before  they  were  collected  or  embodied 
in  written  story  by  Snorro  and  Saemund 
(Lange,  Untersuchungen  uber  die 
Gescn.  der  Nordischen  Heldensage, 
p.  98 ;  also  Introduct.  p.  xx. — xxviii.). 
He  confounds,  however,  often,  the 
preservation  of  the  songs  from  old 
time— with  the  question  whether  they 
have  or  have  not  an  historical  basis. 

And  there  were  doubtless  many  old 
bards  and  rhapsodes  in  ancient  Greece, 
of  whom  the  same  might  be  said 
which  Saxo  Grammaticus  affirms  of  an 
Englishman  named  Lucas,  that  he  was 
"Uteris  quidem  tenuiter  instructus, 
sed  historiarum  scientia  apprime  eru- 
ditus"  (Dahlmann,  Historische  Fors- 
chungen,  vol.  ii.  p.  176). 

i  "  Homer  wrote  a  sequel  of  songs 
and  rhapsodies,  to  be  sung  by  himself 
for  small  earnings  and  good  cheer,  at 
festivals  and  other  days  of  merriment ; 
the  Iliad  he  made  for  the  men,  the 
Odysseis  for  the  other  sex.  These 
loose  songs  were  not  collected  together 
into  the  form  of  an  epic  poem  until  500 
years  after." 

Such  is  the  naked  language  in  which 
Wolf's  main  hypothesis  had  been  pre- 
viously set  forth  by  Bentley,  in  his 
"  Remarks  on  a  late  Discourse  of  Free- 
thinking,  by  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis," 
published  in  1713  :  the  passage  re- 
the    sev3nth 


niaiued    unaltered    in 


edition  of  that  treatise  published  in 
1737.  See  Wolf's  Prolegg.  xxvii.  p.  115. 

The  same  hypothesis  may  be  seen 
more  amply  developed,  partly  in  the 
work  of  Wolf's  pupil  and  admirer, 
William  Mailer,  Homerische  Vorschule 
(the  second  edition  of  which  was 
published  at  Leipsic,  1836,  with  an 
excellent  introduction  and  notes  by 
Baumgarten-Crusius,  adding  greatly  to 
the  value  of  the  original  work  by  its 
dispassionate  review  of  the  whole 
controversy),  partly  in  two  valuable 
Dissertations  of  Lachmann,  published 
in  the  Philological  Transactions  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  for  1837  and  1841. 

2  Joseph,  cont.  Apion.  i.  2 ;  Cicero 
de  Orator,  iii.  34 ;  Pausan.  vii.  26,  6 ; 
compare  the  Scholion  on  Plautus  in 
Ritschl,  Die  Alexandrin.  Bibliothek, 
p.  4.  jElian  (V.  H.  xiii.  14),  who 
mentions  both  the  introduction  of  the 
Homeric  poems  into  Peloponnesus  by 
Lykurgus,  and  the  compilation  by 
Peisistratus,  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  adding  to  the  value  of  the  testi- 
mony :  still  less  Libanius  and  Suidas. 
What  we  learn  is,  that  some  literary 
and  critical  men  of  the  Alexandrine 
age  (more  or  fewer,  as  the  case  may 
be ;  but  Wolf  exaggerates  when  he 
talks  of  an  unanimous  conviction) 
spoke  of  Peisistratus  as  having  first 
put  together  the  fractional  parts  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  entire  poems. 
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and  arranged  in  the  existing  order,  the  rhapsodies  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  (implied  as  poems  originally  entire  and  subsequently 
broken  into  pieces),  which  he  found  partly  confused  and  partly 
isolated  from  each  other — each  part  being  then  remembered  only 
in  its  own  portion  of  the  Grecian  world.  Eespecting  Hipparchus 
the  son  of  Peisistratus,  too,  we  are  told  in  the  Pseudo-Platonic 
dialogue  which  bears  his  name,  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce 
into  Attica  the  poetry  of  Homer,  and  that  he  prescribed  to  the 
rhapsodes  to  recite  the  parts  at  the  Panathenaic  festival  in 
regular  sequence.1 

Wolf  and  William  Muller  occasionally  speak  as  if  they  admitted 
something  like  an  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  established  aggregates 
prior  to  Peisistratus  ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  represent  him  or 
his  associates  as  having  been  the  first  to  put  together  Homeric 
poems  which  were  before  distinct  and  self-existent  compositions. 
And  Lachmann,  the  recent  expositor  of  the  same  theory,  ascribes 
to  Peisistratus  still  more  unequivocally  this  original  integration 
of  parts  in  reference  to  the  Iliad — distributing  the  first  twenty- 
two  books  of  the  poem  into  sixteen  separate  songs,  and  treating  it 
as  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  the  fusion  of  these  songs  into  an 
order  such  as  we  now  read,  belongs  to  any  date  earlier  than 
Peisistratus.2 

Upon  this  theory  we  may  remark,  first,  that  it  stands  opposed 
to  the  testimony  existing  respecting  the  regulations  of  Soldn ; 
who,  before  the  time  of  Peisistratus,  had  enforced  a  fixed  order 
Objections  01>  recitation  on  the  rhapsodes  of  the  Iliad  at  the 
against  it.      Panathenaic  festival :   not  only  directing  that  they 

i  Plato,  Hipparch.  p.  228.  than  either  Wolf  or  William  Muller. 

2  "  Doch  ich  komme  mir  bald  lacher-  (See  Wolf,  Prolegomen.  p.  cxli. — cxlii., 

lich  vor,  wenn   ich   noch  iinmer  die  and  W.  Muller,  Homerische  Vorschule, 

Moglichkeit  gelten  lasse,  dass  unsere  Abschnitt  vii.  pp.  96,  98,  100, 102.)   The 

Ilias   in   dem   gegenwartigen  Zusam-  latter  admits  that  neither  Peisistratus 

menhange  der  bedeutenden  Theile,  und  nor  the  Diaskeuasts  could  have  made 

nicht  bios  der  wenigen  bedeutendsten,  any  considerable  changes  in  the  Iliad 

jemals  vor  der  Arbeit  des  Pisistratus  and   Odyssey,  either   in   the  way  of 

gedacht    worden    sey."      (Lachmann,  addition  or  of  transposition  ;  the  poems 

Fernere  Betrachtungen  uber  die  Ilias,  as  aggregates  being  too  well-known, 

sect,    xxviii.    p.    32  ;    Abhandlungen  and  the  Homeric  vein  of  invention  too 

Berlin.  Academ.  1841.)    How  far  this  completely  extinct,  to  admit  of  such 

admission  —  that    for    the   few    most  novelties. 

important  portions  of  the  Iliad  there  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  these 
did  exist  an  established  order  of  last-mentioned  admissions  can  be  re- 
succession  prior  to  Peisistratus  —  is  conciled  with  the  main  doctrine  of 
intended  to  reach,  I  do  not  know  :  but  Wolf,  in  so  far  as  regards  Peisis- 
fche  language  of  Lachmann  goes  farther  tratw  s. 
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should  go  through  the  rhapsodies  seriatim  and  without  omission  or 
corruption,  but  also  establishing  a  prompter  or  censorial  authority 
to  ensure  obedience,1 — which  implies  the  existence  (at  the  same 
time  that  it  proclaims  the  occasional  infringement)  of  an  orderly 
aggregate,  as  well  as  of  manuscripts  professedly  complete.    Next, 


1  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  57.— Td  Se  'O^pov 
e£w7roj3oA.ijs  yeypo.(f>e  (SoAwv)  pai/zw- 
SelaOai,  olov  orrov  6  7rpwTOS  ekrjgev, 
?icei0ev  apxe<T0ai  tov  apxoixevov,  ws  ^>rj<n 
Aievx^as  ev  rots  Meyapi/coi?. 

Kespecting  Hipparchua,  son  of 
Peisistratus,  the  Pseudo-Plato  tells 
us  (in  the  dialogue  so  called,  p.  228)— 

(cat  Ta  'O/x^pov  eirr)  7rpwTOS  e/cdp-iaev  els 
rr)V  yrjv  Ta.VTY)vl,  ko.1  r)v6.yna<Te  tows 
pat/zwSous  IIova0rjvaiois  ef  v  u  o  A  ij- 
fcu;  e^efrjs  avrd  SiXevcu,  ai  a- irep  vvv 
en  o'iSe  7roioi)cri. 

These  words  have  provoked  multi- 
plied criticisms  from  all  the  learned 
men  who  have  touched  upon  the  theory 
of  the  Homeric  poems— to  determine 
what  was  the  practice  which  Solon 
found  existing,  and  what  was  the 
change  which  he  introduced.  Our 
information  is  too  scanty  to  pretend  to 
certainty,  but  I  think  the  explanation 
of  Hermann  the  most  satisfactory 
("Quid  sit  vtr  o^o  \rj  et  v  nop  \r)Sr)v". 
—Opuscula,  torn.  v.  p.  300,  torn.  vii.  p. 
162). 

'YTTOjSoAevs  is  the  technical  term  for 
the  prompter  at  a  theatrical  represen- 
tation (Plutarch.  Praecept.  gerend. 
Reip.  p.  813) ;  i»7ro/3oA^  and  U7ro/3dAAeii> 

have  corresponding  meanings,  of  aid- 
ing the  memory  of  a  speaker  and 
keeping  him  in  accordance  with  a 
certain  standard,  in  possession  of  the 
prompter ;  see  the  words  <f£  ujtojSoAtjs, 
Xenophon.  Cyropsed.  iii.  3,  37. 
Y7roj3oArj  therefore  has  no  necessary 
connexion  with  a  series  of  rhapsodes, 
but  would  apply  just  as  much  to  one 
alone ;  although  it  happens  in  this  case 
to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  several  in 
succession.  'Y7r6Aiji/as,  again,  means 
"  the  taking  up  in  succession  of  one 
rhapsode  by  another " :  though  the 
two  words,  therefore,  have  not  the 
same  meaning,  yet  the  proceeding 
described  in  the  two  passages  in  refer- 
ence both  to  Solon  and  Hipparchus 
appears  to  be  in  substance  the  same— 
i.e.,  to  ensure,  by  compulsory  super- 
vision, a  correct  and  orderly  recitation 
by  the  successive  rhapsodes  who  went 
through  the  different  parts  of  the 
poem. 
There   is  good   reason  to  conclude 


from  this  passage  that  the  rhapsodes 
before  Soldn  were  guilty  both  of  negli- 
gence and  of  omission  in  their  recital 
of  Homer,  but  no  reason  to  imagine 
either  that  they  transposed  the  books, 
or  that  the  legitimate  order  was  not 
previously  recognised. 

The  appointment  of  a  systematic 
v7roj3oA6vs  or  prompter  plainly  indicates 
the  existence  of  complete  manuscripts. 
The  direction  of  Sol6n,  that  Homer 
should  be  rhapsodised  under  the 
security  of  a  prompter  with  his  manu- 
script, appears  just  the  same  as  that  of 
the  orator  Lykurgus  in  reference  to 
iEschylus,  Sophokles,  and  Euripides 
(Pseudo-Plutarch.  Vit.  X.  Rhetor. 
Lycurgi  Vit.) — eicrrSve-y/ce  Se  jcal  vojuous — 
d>S  \aX.Ka<;  einovas  ava&elvai.  riov  noir\TQ)v 
AiaxvAov,  SocpoxAeous,  'Evpi.irCSov,  #cal  ras 
rpaycoSias  avT<av  ev  koi.v5>  ypa^ia^evovs 
<f>vAaTTeii>,  KaX  tov  ttjs ■noKeuis  ypafiixaTea 
T-apavayiyvuo~Keiv  rots  viroKpi.vofi.evon  • 
ov  yap  e£rjv  auras  (dAAws)  viroKpLveo~0ai. 

The  word  dAAws  which  occurs  last  but 
one  is  introduced  by  the  conjecture  of 
Grysar,  who  has  cited  and  explained 
the  above  passage  of  the  Pseudo- 
Plutarch  in  a  valuable  dissertation — 
Be  Grcecorum  Tragoedid  qualis  fuit  circa 
tempora  Demostfienis  (Cologne,  1830). 
All  the  critics  admit  the  text  as  it  now 
stands  to  be  unintelligible,  and  various 
corrections  have  been  proposed,  among 
which  that  of  Grysar  seems  the  best. 
From  his  Dissertation  I  transcribe  the 
following  passage,  which  illustrates 
the  rhapsodising  of  Homer  eg  ino- 
/SoA^s : — 

"Quum  histriones  f abulia  interpo- 
landis  segre  abstinerent,  Lycurgus 
legem  supra  indicatam  eo  tulit  consilio, 
ut  recitationes  histrionum  cum  publico 
illo  exemplo  omnino  congruas  redderet. 
Quod  ut  assequeretur,  constituit,  ut 
dum  fabulae  in  scena  recitarentur, 
scriba  publicus  simul  exemplum  civi- 
tatis  inspiceret,  juxta  sive  in  theatro 
sive  in  postscenio  sedens.  Hsec  enim 
verbi  Trapo.vayivuo~K.eiv  est  signiflcatio, 
posita  praecipue  in  praepositione  napa, 
ut  idem  sit,  quod  contra  sive  juxta 
legere ;  id  quod  faciunt  ii,  qui  lecta  ab 
altero  vel  recitata  cum  suis  conferrt 
cupiunt."    (Grysar,  p.  7.) 
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the  theory  ascribes  to  Peisistratus  a  character  not  only  materially 
different  from  what  is  indicated  by  Cicero  and  Pausanias — who 
represent  him,  not  as  having  put  together  atoms  originally  distinct, 
but  as  the  renovator  of  an  ancient  order  subsequently  lost — but 
also  in  itself  unintelligible  and  inconsistent  with  Grecian  habit 
and  feeling.     That  Peisistratus  should  take  pains  to  repress  the 
licence,  or  make  up  for  the  unfaithful  memory,  of  individual 
rhapsodes,  and  to  ennoble  the  Panathenaic  festival  by  the  most 
correct  recital  of  a  great  and  venerable  poem,  according  to  the 
standard  received  among  the  best  judges  in  Greece — this  is  a 
task  both  suitable  to  his  position,  and  requiring  nothing  more 
than  an  improved  recension,  together  with  exact  adherence  to 
it  on  the  part  of  the  rhapsodes.     But  what  motive  had  he  to  string 
together  several  poems,  previously  known  only  as  separate,  into 
one  new  whole  ?     What  feeling  could  he  gratify  by  introducing 
the  extensive  changes  and  transpositions  surmised  by  Lachmann, 
for  the  purpose  of  binding  together  sixteen  songs  which  the  rhap- 
sodes are  assumed  to  have  been  accustomed  to  recite,  and  the 
people  to  hear,  each  by  itself  apart  1     Peisistratus  was  not  a  poet, 
seeking  to  interest  the  public  mind,  by  new  creations  and  com- 
binations, but  a  ruler  desirous  to  impart  solemnity  to  a  great 
religious  festival  in  his  native  city.     Now  such  a  purpose  would 
be  answered  by  selecting,  amidst  the  divergencies  of  rhapsodes  in 
different  parts  of  Greece,  that  order  of  text  which  intelligent  men 
could  approve  as  a  return  to  the  pure  and  pristine  Iliad  ;  but  it 
would  be  defeated  if  he  attempted  large  innovations  of  his  own, 
and  brought  out  for  the  first  time  a  new  Iliad  by  blending  together, 
altering,  and  transposing  many  old  and  well-known  songs.      A 
novelty  so  bold  would  have  been  more  likely  to  offend  than  to 
please  both  the  critics  and  the  multitude.     And  if  it  were  even 
enforced,  by  authority,  at  Athens,  no  probable  reason  can  be  given 
why  all  the  other  towns  and  all  the  rhapsodes  throughout  Greece 
should  abnegate  their  previous  habits  in  favour  of  it,  since  Athens 
at  that  time  enjoyed  no  political  ascendency  such  as  she  acquired 
during  the  following  century.     On  the  whole,  it  will  appear  that 
the  character  and  position  of  Peisistratus  himself  go  far  to  negative 
the  function  which  Wolf  and  Lachmann  put  upon  him.     His 
interference  presupposes  a  certain  foreknown  and  ancient  aggre- 
gate, the  main  lineaments  of  which  were  familiar  to  the  Grecian 
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public,  although  many  of  the  rhapsodes  in  their  practice  ma}'  have 
deviated  from  it  both  by  omission  and  interpolation.  In  correct- 
ing the  Athenian  recitations  conformably  with  such  understood 
general  type,  he  might  hope  both  to  procure  respect  for  Athens 
and  to  constitute  a  fashion  for  the  rest  of  Greece,  But  this  step 
of  "collecting  the  torn  body  of  sacred  Homer"  is  something 
generically  different  from  the  composition  of  a  new  Iliad  out  of 
pre-existing  songs  :  the  former  is  as  easy,  suitable,  and  promis- 
ing, as  the  latter  is  violent  and  gratuitous.1 

To  sustain  the  inference,  that  Peisistratus  was  the  first  architect 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  shown   other  long 

that  no  other  long  continuous  poems  existed  during   epic  poems 
.  tt.         i  c  j.1  •      •      beside  the 

the  earlier  centuries.      But  the  contrary  ot  this  is   niadand 

known  to  be  the  fact.     The  ^Ethiopia  of  Arktinus,    odyssey- 

which  contained  9100  verses,  dates  from  a  period  more  than  two 

centuries  earlier  than  Peisistratus  :  several  other  of  the  lost  cyclic 

epics,  some  among  them  of  considerable  length,  appear  during 

the  century  succeeding  Arktinus ;  and  it  is  important  to  notice 

that  three  or  four  at  least  of  these  poems  passed  currently  under 

the  name  of  Homer.2    There  is  no  greater  intrinsic  difficulty  in 

supposing  long  epics  to  have  begun  with  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 


1  That  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  were 
ever  recited  with  all  the  parts  entire, 
at  any  time  anterior  to  Sol6n,  is  a 
point  which  Ritschl  denies  (Die  Alex- 
andria. Bibliothek.  p.  67—70).  He 
thinks  that  before  Soldn,  they  were 
always  recited  in  parts,  and  without 
any  tixed  order  among  the  parts.  Nor 
did  Solon  determine  (as  he  thinks)  the 
order  of  the  parts  :  he  only  checked  a 
licence  of  the  rhapsodes  as  to  the  reci- 
tation of  the  separate  books  ;  it  was 
Peisistratus,  who,  with  the  help  of 
Onomakritus  and  others,  first  settled 
the  order  of  the  parts  and  bound  each 
poem  into  a  whole,  with  some  correc- 
tions and  interpolations.  Nevertheless 
he  admits  that  the  parts  were  origin- 
ally composed  by  the  same  poet,  and 
adapted  to  form  a  whole  amongst  each 
other :  but  the  primitive  entireness(be 
asserts)  was  only  maintained  as  a  sort 
of  traditional  belief,  never  realised  in 
recitation,  and  never  reduced  to  an 
obvious,  unequivocal,  and  permanent 
fact— until  the  time  of  Peisistratus. 

There  is  no  sufficient  ground,  1 
think,  for  denying  all  cn*a-e  recitation 


previous  to  Sol6n,  and  we  only  inter- 
pose a  new  difficulty,  both  grave  and 
gratuitous,  by  doing  so. 

2  The  iEthiopis  of  Arktinus  con- 
tained 9100  verses,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Tabula  Iliaca  :  yet  Proklus  assigns 
to  it  only  four  books.  The  Ilias  Minor 
had  four  books,  the  Cyprian  verses 
eleven,  though  we  do  not  know  the 
number  of  lines  in  either. 

Nitzsch  states  it  as  a  certain  matter 
of  fact,  that  Arktinus  recited  his  own 
poem  alone,  though  it  was  too  long  to 
admit  of  his  doing  so  without  interrup- 
tion. (See  his  Vorrede  to  the  2nd  vol. 
of  the  Odyssey,  p.  xxiv.)  There  is  no 
evidence  for  this  assertion,  and  it 
appears  to  me  highly  improbable. 

In  reference  to  the  Romances  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  belonging  to  the  Cycle  of 
the  Round  Table,  M.  Fauriel  tells  us 
that  the  German  Perceval  has  nearly 
25,000  verses  (more  than  half  as  long 
again  as  the  Iliad) ;  the  Perceval  of 
Christian  of  Troyes  probably  more ; 
the  German  Tristan  of  Godfrey  of 
Strasburg  has  more  than  23,000  ; 
sometimes    the    poem    is    begun   by 
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than  with  the  JEthiopis  :  the  ascendency  of  the  name  of  Homer, 
and  the  subordinate  position  of  Arktinus,  in  the  history  of  early 
Grecian  poetry,  tend  to  prove  the  former  in  preference  to  the 
latter. 

Moreover,  we  find  particular  portions  of  the  Iliad,  which 
r  ,  .  .  expressly  pronounce  themselves,  by  their  own  internal 
the  Iliad—  evidence,  as  belonging  to  a  large  whole,  and  not  as 
a^arYof y  separate  integers.  "We  can  hardly  conceive  the  Cata- 
along^  logue   in   the   second    book   except   as   a   fractional 

its  early  composition,  and  with  reference  to  a  series  of  approach- 
au  on  y.  ^  exploits;  for  taken  apart  by  itself,  such  a  barren 
enumeration  of  names  could  have  stimulated  neither  the  fancy  of  the 
poet  nor  the  attention  of  the  listeners.  But  the  Homeric  Catalogue 
had  acquired  a  sort  of  canonical  authority  even  in  the  time  of  Solon, 
insomuch  that  he  interpolated  a  line  into  it,  or  was  accused  of 
doing  so,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  disputed  point  against  the 
Megarians,  who  on  their  side  set  forth  another  version.1  No  such 
established  reverence  could  have  been  felt  for  this  document, 
unless  there  had  existed,  for  a  long  time  prior  to  Peisistratus,  the 
habit  of  regarding  and  listening  to  the  Iliad  as  a  continuous 
poem.  And  when  the  philosopher  Xenophanes,  contemporary 
with  Peisistratus,  noticed  Homer  as  the  universal  teacher,  and 
denounced  him  as  an  unworthy  describer  of  the  gods,  he  must 
have  connected  this  great  mental  sway,  not  with  a  number  of 
unconnected  rhapsodies,  but  with  an  aggregate  Iliad  and  Odyssey ; 
probably  with  other  poems  also,  ascribed  to  the  same  author,  such 
as  the  Cypria,  Epigoni,  and  Thebais. 

We  find,  it  is  true,  references  in  various  authors  to  portions  of 
the  Iliad  each  by  its  own  separate  name,  such  as  the  Teichomachy, 
the  Aristeia  (pre-eminent  exploits)  of  Diomedes  or  of  Agamemndn, 
the  Doloneia  or  Night-expedition  (of  Dolon  as  well  as  of  Odysseus 
and  Diomedes),  &c,  and  hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  these 
portions  originally  existed  as  separate  poems,  before  they  were 
cemented  together  into  an  Iliad.      But  such  references  prove 

one  author  and  continued  by  another,  ceed  800  lines,  and  they  are  for  the 

(Fauriel,     Romans     de      Chevalerie,  most  part  much  shorter  (Untersuch- 

Revue  des   Deux  Mondes,  t.  xiii.  p.  ungen  uber  die  Geschichte  der  Nordi- 

695—697.)  schen  Heldensage,  aus  P.  A.  Mailer's 

The  ancient  unwritten  poems  of  the  Sagabibliothek,  von  G.  Lange,  Frankf. 

Icelandic  Skalds  are  as  much  lyric  as  1832.  Introduct.  p.  xlii.). 

epic  :  the  longest  of  them  does  not  ex-  i  Plutarch,  Soldn,  10. 
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nothing  to  the  point ;  for  until  the  Iliad  was  divided  by  Aristarchus 
and  his  colleagues  into  a  given  number  of  books  or  rhapsodies, 
designated  by  the  series  of  letters  in  the  alphabet,  there  was  no 
method  of  calling  attention  to  any  particular  portion  of  the  poem 
except  by  special  indication  of  its  subject-matter.1  Authors 
subsequent  to  Peisistratus,  such  as  Herodotus  and  Plato,  who 
unquestionably  conceived  the  Iliad  as  a  whole,  cite  the  separate 
fractions  of  it  by  designations  of  this  sort. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  Wolfian  hypothesis  respecting 
the  text  of  the  Iliad,  tend  to  separate  two  points  which  are  by  no 
means  necessarily  connected,  though  that  hypothesis,  as  set  forth 
by  Wolf  himself,  by  W.  Miiller,  and  by  Lachmann,  presents  the 
two  in  conjunction.    First,  was  the  Iliad  originally  projected  and 
composed  by  one  author  and  as  one  poem,  or  were  the  different 
parts  composed  separately  and  by  unconnected  authors,  and  sub- 
sequently strung  together  into  an  aggregate  ?  Secondly,  assuming 
that  the  internal  evidences   of  the  poem  negative  the  former 
supposition,  and  drive  us  upon  the  latter,  was  the  construction  of 
the  whole  poem  deferred,  and  did  the  parts  exist  only  in  their 
separate  state,  until  a  period  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Peisistratus  1 
It  is  obvious  that  these  two  questions  are  essentially  separate,  and 
that  a  man  may  believe  the  Iliad  to  have  been  put  together  out 
of  pre-existing  songs,  without  recognising  the  age  of  Peisistratus 
as  the  period  of  its  first  compilation.     Now  whatever 
may  be  the  steps  through  which  the  poem  passed  to  its   odyisey1 
ultimate  integrity,  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  believ-    were  entire 
ing  that  they  had  been  accomplished  long  before  that   Jnterior°t<? 
period  :   the  friends  of  Peisistratus  found  an  Iliad   JjjJjJ tus' 
already  existing,  and  already  ancient  in  their  time,    they  were 
even  granting  that  the  poem  had  not  been  originally   composed 
born  in  a  state  of  unity.     Moreover,  the  Alexandrine   as  en*ire 
critics,  whose  remarks  are  preserved  in  the  Scholia, 
do  not  even  notice  the  Peisistratic  recension  among  the  many 
manuscripts  which  they  had  before  them  :  and  Mr.  Payne  Knight 
justly  infers  from  their  silence  that  either  they  did  not  possess  it, 
or  it  was  in  their  eyes  of  no  great  authority;2  which  could  never 

i  The  Homeric  Scholiast  refers  to  -  Knight,    Prolegg.    Homer,    xxxii. 

Quintus  Calaber  ev  rfj  ' A^a^ovo ixa\ia,  xxxvi.  xxxvii.  That  Peisistratus  caused 

which  was  only  one  portion  of  his  long  a  corrected  MS.  ol  the  Iliad  to  he  pre- 

poem  (Schol.  ad  Iliad,  ii.  220).  pared,    there   seems  good   reason  to 
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have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been  the  prime  originator  of  Homeric 
unity. 

The  line  of  argument,  by  which  the  advocates  of  Wolf's 
hypothesis  negative  the  primitive  unity  of  the  poem,  consists  in 
exposing  gaps,  incongruities,  contradictions,  &c,  between  the 
separate  parts.  Now,  if  in  spite  of  all  these  incoherencies, 
standing  mementos  of  an  antecedent  state  of  separation,  the 
component  poems  were  made  to  coalesce  so  intimately  as  to  appear 
as  if  they  had  been  one  from  the  beginning,  we  can  better  under- 
stand the  complete  success  of  the  proceeding  and  the  universal 
prevalence  of  the  illusion,  by  supposing  such  coalescence  to  have 
taken  place  at  a  very  early  period,  during  the  productive  days  of 
epical  genius,  and  before  the  growth  of  reading  and  criticism. 
The  longer  the  aggregation  of  the  separate  poems  was  deferred, 
the  harder  it  would  be  to  obliterate  in  men's  minds  the  previous 
state  of  separation,  and  to  make  them  accept  the  new  aggregate 
as  an  original  unity.  The  bards  or  rhapsodes  might  have  found 
comparatively  little  difficulty  in  thus  piecing  together  distinct 
songs,  during  the  ninth  or  eighth  century  before  Christ ;  but  if 
we  suppose  the  process  to  be  deferred  until  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixth  century — if  we  imagine  that  Solon,  with  all  his  contem- 
poraries and  predecessors,  knew  nothing  about  any  aggregate 
Iliad,  but  was  accustomed  to  read  and  hear  only  those  sixteen 
distinct  epical  pieces  into  which  Lachmann  would  dissect  the 
Iliad,  each  of  the  sixteen  bearing  a  separate  name  of  its  own — no 
compilation  then  for  the  first  time  made  by  the  friends  of 
Peisistratus  could  have  effaced  the  established  habit,  and  planted 
itself  in  the  general  convictions  of  Greece  as   that  primitive 


believe,  and  the  Scholion  on  Plautus  MS.  fco  have  been  either  lost  or  carried 

edited  by  Ritschl  (see  Die  Alexandrin-  away  when  Xerxes  took  Athens  (Der 

ische  Bibliothek,  p.  4)  specifies  the  four  Epische  Cyklus,  p.  382—388). 

persons   (Onoraakritus  was  one)   em-  Compare  Nitzsch,  Histor.    Homer, 

ployed  on  the   task.     Ritschl  fancies  Fasc.  i.  p.  1C5— 167 ;  also  his  commen- 

that  it  served  as  a  sort  of  Vulgate  for  tary   on   Odyss.   xi.   604,  the   alleged 

the  text  of  the  Alexandrine  critics,  who  interpolation   of    Onomakritus  ;     and 

named  specially  other  MSS.  (of  Chios,  Uirici,  Geschichte  der  Hellen.  Poes. 

Sindpe,  Massalia,  &c.)  only  when  they  Part  i.  s.  vii.  p.  252—255. 

diverged  from  this  Vulgate :  he  thinks  The    main     facts     respecting     the 

also  that  it  formed  the  original  from  Peisistratic  recension  are  collected  and 

whence  those  other  MSS.   were  first  discussed   by  Grafenhan,    Geschichte 

drawn,  which  are  called  in  the  Homeric  der  Philologie,  sect.  54—64,  vol.  i.  p. 

Scholia  at  Koival,  Koivorepai  (p.  59—  286—311.      Unfoi-tunately  we   cannot 

60).  get  beyond  mere  conjecture  and  possi- 

Welcker  supposes  the   Peisistratic  bility. 
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Homeric  production.  Had  the  sixteen  pieces  remained  disunited 
and  individualised  down  to  the  time  of  Peisistratus,  they  would 
in  all  probability  have  continued  so  ever  afterwards  ;  nor  could 
the  extensive  changes  and  transpositions  which  (according  to 
Lachmann's  theory)  were  required  to  melt  them  down  into  our 
present  Iliad,  have  obtained  at  that  late  period  universal  accept- 
ance. Assuming  it  to  be  true  that  such  changes  and  transpositions 
did  really  take  place,  they  must  at  least  be  referred  to  a  period 
greatly  earlier  than  Peisistratus  or  Solon. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  poems  themselves  confirms  what  is  here 
remarked.     There  is  nothing  either  in  the  Iliad  or  No  traces 
Odyssey  which  savours  of  modernism,  applying  that  in  the  # 
term  to  the  age  of  Peisistratus  ;  nothing  which  brings  poems  of 
to  our  view  the  alterations,  brought  about  by  two   customs 
centuries,  in  the  Greek  language,  the  coined  money,   belonging 
the  habits  of  writing  and  reading,  the  despotisms  and   ofPeisS?6 
republican  governments,  the  close  military  array,  the  tratus- 
improved  construction  of  ships,  the  Amphiktyonic  convocations, 
the  mutual  frequentation  of  religious  festivals,  the  Oriental  and 
Egyptian  veins  of  religion,  &c,  familiar  to  the  latter  epoch. 
These  alterations  Onomakritus  and  the  other  literary  friends  ot 
Peisistratus  could  hardly  have  failed   to  notice  even  without 
design,  had  they  then  for  the  first  time  undertaken  the  task  of 
piecing  together  many  self-existent  epics  into  one  large  aggregate.1 
Everything  in  the  two  great  Homeric  poems,  both  in  substance 
and  in  language,  belongs  to  an  age  two  or  three  centuries  earlier 
than  Peisistratus      Indeed  even    the  interpolations  (or  those 
passages  which  on  the  best  grounds  are  pronounced  to  be  such) 
betray  no  trace  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  and  may 
well  have  been  heard  by  Archilochus  and  Kallinus — in  some 
cases  even  by  Arktinus  and  Hesiod — as  genuine  Homeric  matter. 

i  Wolf  allows  both  the  uniformity  of  Aristarchus  ("  mirificum  ilium  concen- 

colouring  and  the  antiquity  of  colour-  turn   revocatum    Aristarcho   imprimis 

ing  which  pervade  the  Homeric  poems,  debemus  ").  This  is  a  very  exaggerated 

also  the  strong  line  by  which  they  estimate  of  the  interference  of  Aris- 

stand  distinguished  from   the   other  tarchus  :  but  at  any  rate  the  concentus 

Greek  poets:— "Immo  congruunt  in  itself  was  ancient  and   original,  and 

iis  omnia  ferme  in  idem  ingenium,  in  Aristarchus  only  ,-tstored  it   when  it 

eosdem    mores,    in    eandem    formam  had  been  spoiled  by  intervening  acci- 

sentiendi  et  loquendi  ".    (Prolegom.  p.  dents  ;  at  least,  if  we  are  to  construe 

cclxv. ;  compare  p.  cxxxviii.)  revocatum  strictly,   which   perhaps   is 

He  thinks  indeed  that  this  harmony  hardly   consistent   with  Wolf's   main 

-—j?  restored  by  the  ability  and  care  of  theory. 
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As  far  as  the  evidences  on  the  case,  as  well  internal  as  external, 
enable  us  to  judge,  we  seem  warranted  in  believing  that  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  were  recited  substantially  as  they  now  stand  (always 
allowing  for  partial  divergences  of  text  and  interpolations)  in 
776  B.C.,  our  first  trustworthy  mark  of  Grecian  time.  And  this 
ancient  date — let  it  be  added — as  it  is  the  best  authenticated  fact, 
so  it  is  also  the  most  important  attribute  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
considered  in  reference  to  Grecian  history.  For  they  thus  afford 
us  an  insight  into  the  ante-historical  character  of  the  Greeks — 
enabling  us  to  trace  the  subsequent  forward  march  of  the  nation, 
and  to  seize  instructive  contrasts  between  their  former  and  their 
later  condition. 

Kejecting,  therefore,  the  idea  of  compilation  by  Peisistratus, 
Homeric  an(*  referring  the  present  state  of  the  Iliad  and 
poems—  Odyssey  to  a  period  more  than  two  centuries  earlier, 
by  one  the  question  still  remains,  by  what  process,  or  through 

or  several?  whose  agency,  they  reached  that  state  ?  Is  each  poem 
2.  Whether  the  work  of  one  author,  or  of  several  ?  If  the  latter, 
date  and  do  all  the  parts  belong  to  the  same  age  %  What  ground 
scheme  ?  js  there  for  believing  that  any  or  all  of  these  parts 
existed  before  as  separate  poems,  and  have  been  accommodated 
to  the  place  in  which  they  now  appear  by  more  or  less  systematic 
alteration  ? 

The  acute  and  valuable  Prolegomena  of  Wolf,  half  a  century 
ago,  powerfully  turned  the  attention  of  scholars  to  the  necessity 
of  considering  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  with  reference  to  the  age 
and  society  in  which  they  arose,  and  to  the  material  differences  in 
this  respect  between  Homer  and  more  recent  epic  poets.1  Since 
that  time  an  elaborate  study  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  early 

*  See  Wolf,  Prolegg.  c.  xii.  p.  xliii.         An  interesting  and  instructive  re- 

"  Nondum  enim  prorsus  ejecta  et  ex-  view  of  the  course  of  Homeric  criticism 

plosa  est  eorum  ratio,  qui  Homerum  et  during  the  last  fifty  years,  comprising 

Callimachum  et  Virgilium  et  Nonnum  some  new  details  on  the  gradual  de- 

et  Miltonum  eodem  animo  legunt,  nee  velopment  of  the  theories  both  of  Wolf 

quid  uniuscuj  usque  setas  ferat,  expen-  and  of  Lachmann,  will  be  found  in  a 

derelegendoetcomputarelaborant,"&c.  recent  Dissertation  published  at  K6- 

A  similar   and  earlier   attempt  to  nigsberg— "  Die  Homerische  Kritik  von 

construe  the  Homeric  poems  with  re-  Wolf  bis  Grote  "—by  Dr.  Ludwig  Fried- 

ference  to  their  age,  is  to  be  seen  in  lander,  Berlin,  1853.    Dr.  Friedlander 

the  treatise   called  11   Vero  Omero  of  approves  several  of  the  opinions  which 

Vico,— marked  with  a  good  deal  of  oil-  I  have  ventured  to  advance  respecting 

?;inal  thought,  but  not  strong  in  erudi-  the  probable  structure  of  the  Iliad,  and 

ion  (Opere  di  Vico,  ed.  Milan,  vol.  v.  sustains  them  by  new  reasons  of  his 

p.  437—197).  own. 
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manifestations  of  poetry  (Sagenpoesie)  among  other  nations  ;  and 
the  German  critics  especially,  among  whom  this  description  of 
literature  has  been  most  cultivated,  have  selected  it  as  the  only 
appropriate  analogy  for  the  Homeric  poems.     Such  poetry,  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  short  artless  effusions,  with  little  of 
deliberate  or  far-sighted  combination,  has  been  assumed  by  many 
critics  as  a  fit  standard  to  apply  for  measuring  the  capacities  of 
the  Homeric  age ;  an  age  exclusively  of  speakers,  singers,  and 
hearers,  not  of  readers  or  writers.     In  place  of  the   Question 
unbounded  admiration  which  was  felt  for  Homer,  not   woS— by 
merely  as  a  poet  of  detail,  but  as  constructor  of  a  long   Sagenpoesie 
epic,  at  the  time  when  Wolf  wrote  his  Prolegomena,    dard  applied 
the  tone  of  criticism  passed  to  the  opposite  extreme,    Homeric 
and  attention  was  fixed  entirely  upon  the  defects  in   poems, 
the  arrangement  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.     Whatever  was  to  be 
found  in  them  of  symmetry  or  pervading  system  was  pronounced 
to  be  decidedly  post-Homeric.    Under  such  preconceived  anticipa- 
tions Homer  seems  to  have  been  generally  studied  in  Germany 
during  the  generation  succeeding  Wolf,  the  negative 
portion  of  whose  theory  was  usually  admitted,  though   unity— 
as  to  the  positive  substitute — what  explanation  was  to  f|Sedyby 
be  given  of  the  history  and  present  constitution  of  German 
the  Homeric  poems — there  was  by  no  means  the  line   the  lasts 
agreement.     During  the  last  ten  years,  however,  a  ff^ow'a'ain 
contrary  tendency  has  manifested  itself ;  the  Wolfian  partially 
theory  has  been  re-examined  and  shaken  by  Nitzsch,   revive  • 
who,  as  well  as  0.  Miiller,  Welcker,  and  other  scholars,  have 
revived    the    idea  of   original    Homeric  unity,   under    certain 
modifications.    The  change  in  Goethe's  opinion,  coincident  with 
this  new  direction,  is  recorded  in  one  of  his  latest  works.1    On  the 
other  hand,  the  original  opinion  of  Wolf  has  also  been  reproduced 
within  the  last  five  years,  and  fortified  with  several  new  observa- 
tions on  the  text,  of  the  Iliad,  by  Lachmann. 

The  point  is  thus  still  under  controversy  among  able  scholars, 
and  is  probably  destined  to  remain  so.  For  in  truth  our  means 
of  knowledge  are  so  limited,  that  no  man  can  produce  arguments 

1  In  the  46th  volume  of  his  collected    die  Kyklischen  Dichter  (Mainz,  1837), 
works,  in  the  little  treatise  "Homer,    Preface,  p.  vi. 
noch  einmal "  :  compare  G.  Lange,  Ueber 
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sufficiently  cogent  to  contend  against  opposing  preconceptions  ; 
and  it  creates  a  painful  sentiment  of  diffidence  when  we  read  the 
expressions  of  equal  and  absolute  persuasion  with  which  the  two 
opposite  conclusions  have  both  been  advanced.1  We  have  nothing 
to  teach  us  the  history  of  these  poems  except  the  poems  them- 
selves. Not  only  do  we  possess  no  collateral  informa- 
tion respecting  them  or  their  authors,  but  we  have  no 
one  to  describe  to  us  the  people  or  the  age  in  which 
they  originated  :  our  knowledge  respecting  contem- 
porary Homeric  society  is  collected  exclusively  from 
the  Homeric  compositions  themselves.  We  are  ignorant  whether 
any  other,  or  what  other,  poems  preceded  them  or  divided  with 
them  the  public  favour,  nor  have  we  anything  better  than  con- 
jecture to  determine  either  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  brought  before  the  hearers,  or  the  conditions  which  a  bard 
of  that  day  was  required  to  satisfy.  On  all  these  points,  more- 
over, the  age  of  Thucydides2  and  Plato  seems  to  have  been  no 


Scanty 
evidence — 
difficulty  of 
forming  any 
conclusive 
opinion. 


i u  Non  esse  totam  Diadem  aut 
Odysseam  unius  poetae  opus,  ita  extra 
dubitationem  positum  puto,  ut  qui 
secus  sentiat,  eum  non  satis  lecti- 
tasse  ilia  cavmina  contendam."  (Godf. 
Hermann,  Prsefat.  ad  Odysseam,  Lips. 
1825,  p.  iv.)  See  the  language  of  the 
same  eminent  critic  in  his  treatise 
"Ueber  Homer  und  Sappho,"  Opus- 
cula,  vol.  v.  p.  74. 

Lachmann,  after  having  dissected 
the  2200  lines  in  the  Iliad,  between 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  book  and 
line  590  of  the  fifteenth,  into  four  songs 
"in  the  highest  degree  different  in 
their  spirit"  ("  ihrem  Geiste  nach 
hochst  verschiedene  Lieder"),  tell  us 
that  whosoever  thinks  this  difference 
of  spirit  inconsiderable,—  whosoever 
does  not  feel  it  at  once  when  pointed 
out,— whosoever  can  believe  that  the 
parts  as  they  stand  now  belong  to  one 
artistically  constructed  Epos, — "  will 
do  well  not  to  trouble  himself  any  more 
either  with  my  criticisms  or  with  epic 
poetry,  because  he  is  too  weak  to 
understand  anything  about  it"  ("  weil 
er  zu  schwach  ist  etwas  darin  zu  ver- 
stehen ")  :  Fernere  Betrachtungen 
iiber  die  Ilias  :  Abhandl.  Berlin.  Acad. 
1841,  p.  18,  §  xxiii. 

On  the  contrary,  Ulrici,  after  having 
shown  (or  tried  to  show)  that  the  com- 
petition of  Homer  satisfies  perfectly. 


in  the  main,  all  the  exigencies  of  an 
artistic  epic — adds,  that  this  will  make 
itself  at  once  evident  to  all  those  who 
have  any  sense  of  avtistical  symmetry  ; 
but  that  for  those  to  whom  that  sense 
is  wanting,  no  conclusive  demonstration 
ca."  be  given.  He  warns  the  latter, 
however,  that  they  are  not  to  deny  the 
existence  of  that  which  their  short- 
sighted vision  cannot  distinguish,  for 
everything  cannot  be  made  clear  to 
children,  which  the  mature  man  sees 
through  at  a  glance  (Ulrici,  Geschichte 
des  Griechischen  Epos,  Part  i.  ch.  vii. 
p.  250—261).  Read  also  Payne  Knight, 
Proleg.  c.  xxvii. ,  about  the  insanity  of 
the  Wolfian  School,  obvious  even  to 
the  "  homunculus  e  trivio  ". 

1  have  the  misfortune  to  dissent 
from  both  Lachmann  and  Ulrici;  for 
it  appears  to  me  a  mistake  to  put  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  on  the  same  footing, 
as  Ulrici  does,  and  as  is  too  frequently 
done  by  others. 

2  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  their  contem- 
poraries generally,  read  the  most  sus- 
picious portions  of  the  Homeric  poems 
as  genuine  (Nitzsch,  Plan  und  Gang  der 
Odyssee,  in  the  Preface  to  his  second 
vol.  of  Comments  on  the  Odyssey,  p. 
lx.— lxiv.). 

Thucydides  accepts  the  Hymn  to 
Apollo  as  a  composition  by  the  author 
of  the  Iliad. 
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better  informed  than  we  are,  except  in  so  far  as  they  could 
profit  by  the  analogies  of  the  cyclic  and  other  epic  poems, 
which  would  doubtless  in  many  cases  have  afforded  valuable 
aid. 

Nevertheless  no  classical  scholar  can  be  easy  without  some 
opinion  respecting  the  authorship  of  these  immortal  poems.  And 
the  more  defective  the  evidence  we  possess,  the  more  essential  is 
it  that  all  that  evidence  should  be  marshalled  in  the  clearest 
order,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  points  in  controversy  distinctly 
understood  beforehand.  Both  these  conditions  seem  to  have 
been  often  neglected,  throughout  the  long-continued  Homeric 
discussion. 

To  illustrate  the  first  point: — Since  two  poems  are  compre- 
hended in  the  problem  to  be  solved,  the  natural  process  would  be, 
first  to  study  the  easier  of  the  two,  and  then  to  apply  the  conclu- 
sions thence  deduced  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  other.  Now 
the  Odyssey,  looking  at  its  aggregate  character,  is  incomparably 
more  easy  to  comprehend  than  the  Iliad.  Yet  most  Homeric 
critics  apply  the  microscope  at  once,  and  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  Iliad. 

To  illustrate  the  second  point : — What  evidence  is  sufficient  to 
negative  the  supposition  that  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  is  a  poem 
originally  and  intentionally  one  1     Not  simply  parti-   M  „.   f 
cular  gaps  and  contradictions,  though  they  be  even   studying 
gross  and  numerous  ;  but  the  preponderance  of  these   tioVofeS* 
proofs  of  mere  unprepared  coalescence  over  the  other   Homeric 
proofs  of  designed  adaptation  scattered  throughout  the 
whole  poem.     For  the  poet  (or  the  co-operating  poets,  if  more 
than  one)  may  have  intended  to  compose  an  harmonious  whole, 
but  may  have  realised  their  intention  incompletely,  and  left  par- 
tial faults  ;  or  perhaps  the  contradictory  lines  may  have  crept  in 
through  a  corrupt  text.   A  survey  of  the  whole  poem  is  necessary 
to  determine  the  question  ;  and  this  necessity,  too,  has  not  always 
been  attended  to. 

If  it  had  happened  that  the  Odyssey  had  been  preserved  to  us 
alone,  without  the  Iliad,  I  think  the  dispute  respecting  Homeric 
unity  would  never  have  been  raised.  For  the  former  is,  in  my 
judgment,  pervaded  almost  from  beginning  to  end  by  marks  of 
designed  adaptation  ;   and  the  special  faults  which  Wolf,  W. 

2—7 
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Miiller,  and  B.  Thiersch,1  have  singled  out  for  the  purpose  of 
disproving  such  unity  of  intention,  are  so  few  and  of  so  little  im- 
portance, that  they  would  have  been  universally  regarded  as  mere 
instances  of  haste  or  imskilfulness  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  had 
they  not  been  seconded  by  the  far  more  powerful  battery  opened 
against  the  Iliad.  These  critics,  having  laid  down  their  general 
presumptions  against  the  antiquity  of  the  long  epopee,  illustrate 
their  principles  by  exposing  the  many  flaws  and  fissures  in  the 
Iliad,  and  then  think  it  sufficient  if  they  can  show  a  few  similar 
defects  in  the  Odyssey — as  if  the  breaking  up  of  Homeric  unity 
in  the  former  naturally  entailed  a  similar  necessity  with  regard 
to  the  latter ;  and  their  method  of  proceeding,  contrary  to  the 
rule  above  laid  down,  puts  the  more  difficult  problem  in  the  fore- 
ground, as  a  means  of  solution  for  the  easier.  "We  can  hardly 
wonder,  however,  that  they  have  applied  their  observations  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  Iliad,  because  it  is  in  every  man's  esteem  the 
Od  ss  to  more  marked,  striking  and  impressive  poem  of  the 
be  studied  two — and  the  character  of  Homer  is  more  intimately 
more  simple   identified  with  it  than  with  the  Odyssey.     This  may 

and  intelli  serve  as  an  explanation  of  the  course  pursued  :  but  be 
gible  struc-  .     *-  *■  '         . 

ture  than       the  case  as  it  may  in  respect  to  comparative  poetical 

e  ia  merit,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  as  an  aggregate,  the 
Odyssey  is  more  simple  and  easily  understood,  and  therefore 
ought  to  come  first  in  the  order  of  analysis 

Now,  looking  at  the  Odyssey  by  itself,  the  proofs  of  a  unity 
Odyssey—  of  design  seem  unequivocal  and  everywhere  to  be 
ofone068  found.  A  premeditated  structure,  and  a  concentration 
design  of  interest  upon  one  prime  hero  under  well-defined 

itsrstfuc°U  circumstances,  may  be  traced  from  the  first  book  to  the 
ture.  twenty-third.     Odysseus  is  always  either  directly  or 

indirectly  kept  before  the  reader,  as  a  warrior  returning  from  the 
fulness  of  glory  at  Troy,  exposed  to  manifold  and  protracted 
calamities  during  his  return  home,  on  which  his  whole  soul  is  so 
bent  that  he  refuses  even  the  immortality  offered  by  Calypso  ; — 
a  victim,  moreover,  even  after  his  return,  to  mingled  injury  and 
insult  from  the  suitors,  who  have  long  been  plundering  his  pro- 
perty and  dishonouring  his  house;   but  at  length  obtaining,  by 

1  Bernbard  Thiersch,  Ueberdas  Zeitalter  und  Vaterland  des  Hemer  (Halbe» 
etadt,  1832),  Einleitung,  p.  4—18 
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valour  and  cunning  united,  a  signal  revenge  which  restores  him 
to  all  that  he  had  lost.  All  the  persons  and  all  the  events  in  the 
poem  are  subsidiary  to  this  main  plot :  and  the  divine  agency, 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  feeling  of  the  Homeric  man,  is  put  forth 
by  Poseidon  and  Athene,  in  both  cases  from  dispositions  directly 
bearing  upon  Odysseus.  To  appreciate  the  unity  of  the  Odyssey, 
we  have  only  to  read  the  objections  taken  against  that  of  the 
Iliad — especially  in  regard  to  the  long  withdrawal  of  Achilles, 
not  only  from  the  scene,  but  from  the  memory — together  with 
the  independent  prominence  of  Ajax,  Diom§des  and  other  heroes. 
How  far  we  are  entitled  from  hence  to  infer  the  want  of  preme- 
ditated unity  in  the  Iliad,  will  be  presently  considered  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  constitution  of  the  Odyssey  in  this  respect  every- 
where demonstrates  the  presence  of  such  unity.  Whatever  may 
be  the  interest  attached  to  Penelope,  Telemachus,  or  Eumaeus,  we 
never  disconnect  them  from  their  association  with  Odysseus. 
The  present  is  not  the  place  for  collecting  the  many  marks  of 
artistical  structure  dispersed  throughout  this  poem :  but  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  the  final  catastrophe  realised  in 
the  twenty-second  book — the  slaughter  of  the  suitors  in  the  very 
house  which  they  were  profaning — is  distinctly  and  prominently 
marked  out  in  the  first  and  second  books,  promised  by  Teiresias 
in  the  eleventh,  by  Athene  in  the  thirteenth,  and  by  Helen  in 
the  fifteenth,  and  gradually  matured  by  a  series  of  suitable  preli- 
minaries, throughout  the  eight  books  preceding  its  occurrence,1 
Indeed  what  is  principally  evident,  and  what  has  been  often 
noticed,  in  the  Odyssey,  is,  the  equable  flow  both  of  the  narrative 
and  the  events  ;  the  absence  of  that  rise  and  fall  of  interest  which 
is  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  the  Iliad. 

To  set  against  these  evidences  of  unity,  there  ought  at  least  to 
be  some  strong  cases  produced  of  occasional  incoher-       ,„  . 
ence  or  contradiction.    But  it  is  remarkable  how  little    very  few 
of  such  counter-evidence  is  to  be  found,  although  the   SSoherence 
arguments  of  Wolf,  W.  Miiller,  and  B.  Thiersch  stand   ™  ct?^ra" 
so  much  in  need  of  it.     They  have  discovered  only 
one  instance  of  undeniable  inconsistency  in  the  parts — the  number 
of  days  occupied  by  the  absence  of  Telemachus  at  Pylus  and 

1  Compare  i.  295  ;  ii.  145  (wj7roii'oi  k*v  iireiTa  So/aw?  cvroadev  6X«i<r0e)  ;  xi.  li$  ; 
xiii.  395  :  xv.  178 ;  also  xiv.  162. 
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Sparta.  That  young  prince,  though  represented  as  in  great  haste 
to  depart,  and  refusing  pressing  invitations  to  prolong  his  stay, 
must  nevertheless  be  supposed  to  have  continued  for  thirty  days 

the  guest  of  Menelaus,  in  order  to  bring  his  proceed- 
gical  ings    into    chronological    harmony    with    those     of 

fnCthenmS  Odysseus,  and  to  explain  the  first  meeting  of  father 
Odyssey  in     and   son  in  the   swine-fold  of  Eumaeus.      Here  is 

undoubtedly  an  inaccuracy  (so  Nitzsch *  treats  it,  and 
I  thinV.  justly)  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  who  did  not  anticipate, 
and  did  not  experience  in  ancient  times,  so  strict  a  scrutiny  ;  an 
inaccuracy  certainly  not  at  all  wonderful ;  the  matter  of  real 
wonder  is,  that  it  stands  almost  alone,  and  that  there  are  no 
others  in  the  poem. 
Now  this  is  one  of  the  main  points  on  which  W.  Muller  and 

B.  Thiersch  rest  their  theory — explaining  the  chrono- 
erroneousiy  logical  confusion  by  supposing  that  the  journey  of 
henc?  that  r-elemacnus  to  Pylus  and  Sparta  constituted  the 
the  parts  subject  of  an  epic  originally  separate  (comprising  the 
poem  were  first  four  books  and  a  portion  of  the  fifteenth),  and 
separate7       incorporated  at  second-hand  with  the  remaining  poem. 

And  they  conceive  this  view  to  be  farther  confirmed 
by  the  double  assembly  of  the  gods  (at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
book  as  well  as  of  the  fifth),  which  they  treat  as  an  awkward 
repetition,  such  as  could  not  have  formed  part  of  the  primary 
scheme  of  any  epic  poet.  But  here  they  only  escape  a  small 
difficulty  by  running  into  another  and  a  greater.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  comprehend  how  the  first  four  books  and  part  of 
the  fifteenth  can  ever  have  constituted  a  distinct  epic  ;  since  the 
adventures  of  Telemachus  have  no  satisfactory  termination,  except 
at  the  point  of  confluence  with  those  of  his  father,  when  the 

1  Nitzsch,  Plan  und  Gang  derOdyssee,  quoscunque     argutiarum     captatores, 

p.  xliii.,  prefixed  to  the  second  vol.  of  carmina  cantitasse,  sed  inter  eos  qui 

his  Commentary  on  the  Odysseis.  sensibus  animorum  libere,  incaute,  et 

"  At  carminum  primi  auditores  non  effuse  indulgerent,"  &c.    Chap.  xxii. — 

adeo  curiosi  erant  (observes  Mr.  Payne  xxvii.  of   Mr.  Knight's  Prolegomena 

Knight,  Prolegg.  c.  xxiii.),  ut  ejusmodi  are   valuable   to   the   same   purpose, 

rerum  rationes  aut  exquirerent  aut  ex-  showing    the     "  homines     rudes     et 

penderent :  neque  eorum  fides  e  subti-  agrestes "    of   that   day   as   excellent 

lioribuscongruentiisomnino  pendebat.  judges  of  what  fell  under  their  senses 

Monendi  enim  sunt  etiam  atque  etiam  and  observation,  but  careless,  credu- 

Homericorum    studiosi,    veteres   illos  lous,  and  unobservant  of  contradiction, 

aoiSovs   non  lingu&   professoriS,   inter  in  matters  which  came  only  under  the 

viros  criticos  et  grammaticos,  aut  alios  mind's  eye. 
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unexpected  meeting  and  recognition  takes  place  under  the  roof 
of  Eumseus — nor  can  any  epic  poem  ever  have  described  that 
meeting  and  recognition  without  giving  some  account  how 
Odysseus  came  thither.  Moreover  the  first  two  books  of  the 
Odyssey  distinctly  lay  the  ground,  and  carry  expectation  forward, 
to  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  poem — treating  Telemachus  as  a 
subordinate  person,  and  his  expedition  as  merely  provisional 
towards  an  ulterior  result.  Nor  can  I  agree  with  W.  Miiller, 
that  the  real  Odyssey  might  well  be  supposed  to  begin  with  the 
fifth  book.  On  the  contrary,  the  exhibition  of  the  suitors  and 
the  Ithakesian  agora,  presented  to  us  in  the  second  book,  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  full  comprehension  of  the  books  sub- 
sequent to  the  thirteenth.  The  suitors  are  far  too  important 
personages  in  the  poem  to  allow  of  their  being  first  introduced  in 
so  informal  a  manner  as  we  read  in  the  sixteenth  book  :  indeed 
the  passing  allusions  of  Athene  (xiii.  310,  375)  and  Eumseus  (xiv. 
41,  81)  to  the  suitors,  presuppose  cognizance  of  them  on  the  part 
of  the  hearer. 

Lastly,  the  twofold  discussion  of  the  gods,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  and  fifth  books,  and  the  double  interference  of  Athene, 
far  from  being  a  needless  repetition,  may  be  shown  to  suit  per- 
fectly both  the  genuine  epical  conditions  and  the  unity  of  the 
poem.1  For  although  the  final  consummation,  and  the  organisa- 
tion of  measures  against  the  suitors,  was  to  be  accomplished  by 
Odysseus  and  Telemachus  jointly,  yet  the  march  and  adventures 
of  the  two,  until  the  moment  of  their  meeting  in  the  dwelling  of 
Eumaeus,  were  essentially  distinct.  But  accerding  to  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  old  epic,  the  presiding  direction  of  Athene  was  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  and  success  of  both  of  them.  Her 
first  interference  arouses  and  inspires  the  son,  her   start  and 

second  produces  the  liberation  of  the  father — consti-   d°nhle  m 
r  .  stream  of 

tilting  a  point  of  union  and  common  origination  for   events,  uiti- 

two  lines  of  adventures  in  both  of  which  she  takes   confluence0 

earnest  interest,  but  which  are  necessarily  for  a  time   j?,the 

,  .  Odyssey, 

kept  apart  in  order  to  coincide  at  the  proper  moment. 

1  W.  Miiller  is  not  correct  in  saying  to  Kalypsd,  in  the  first  book,  though 

that  in  the  first  assembly  of  the  gods,  Athene   urges   him   to   do  so.     Zeus 

Zeus   promises   something   which    he  indeed   requires    to    be    urged   twice 

does    not    perform :    Zeus    does    not  before   he   dictates   to    Kalypsd    the 

promise  to  send  Hermes  as  messenger  release    of     Odysseus,    but    he    had 
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It  will  thus  appear  that  the  twice-repeated  agora  of  the  gods 
in  the  Odyssey,  bringing  home  as  it  does  to  one  and  the  same 
divine  agent  that  double  start  which  is  essential  to  the  scheme  of 
the  poem,  consists  better  with  the  supposition  of  premeditated 
Skill  dis-  unity  than  with  that  of  distinct  self-existent  parts, 
thilpoint  And  assuredly  the  manner  in  which  Telemachus  and 
by  the  poet.  Odysseus,  both  by  different  roads,  are  brought  into 
meeting  and  conjunction,  at  the  dwelling  of  Eumaeus,  is  some- 
thing not  only  contrived,  but  very  skilfully  contrived.  It  is 
needless  to  advert  to  the  highly  interesting  character  of  Eumaeus, 
rendered  available  as  a  rallying  point,  though  in  different  ways, 
both  to  the  father  and  the  son,  over  and  above  the  sympathy 
which  he  himself  inspires. 

If  the  Odyssey  be  not  an  original  unity,  of  what  self- existent 

n.„  .,  .  parts  can  we  imagine  it  to  have  consisted  %  To  this 
Difficulty  of    r         ...,.«., 

imagining  question  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  satisfactory  reply  : 
Drokenyupey  f°r  the  supposition  that  Telemachus  and  his  adventures 
into  many      mav  once  ^ye  formed  the  subject  of  a  separate  epos, 

pre-existing  J  °.  .  .  ,   r . 

poems  or  apart  from  Odysseus,  appears  inconsistent  with  the 
sonSs*  whole  character  of  that  youth  as  it  stands  in  the  poem, 

and  with  the  events  in  which  he  is  made  to  take  part.  We  could 
better  imagine  the  distribution  of  the  adventures  of  Odysseus 
himself  into  two  parts — one  containing  his  wanderings  and  return, 
the  other  handling  his  ill-treatment  by  the  suitors  and  his  final 
triumph.  But  though  either  of  these  two  subjects  might  have 
been  adequate  to  furnish  out  a  separate  poem,  it  is  nevertheless 
certain,  that  as  they  are  presented  in  the  Odyssey,  the  former 
cannot  be  divorced  from  the  latter.  The  simple  return  of 
Odysseus,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  poem,  could  satisfy  no  one  as  a 
final  close,  so  long  as  the  suitors  remain  in  possession  of  his  house 
and  forbid  his  reunion  with  his  wife.  Any  poem  which  treated 
his  wanderings  and  return  separately,  must  have  represented  his 
reunion  with  Penelope  and  restoration  to  his  house  as  following 
naturally  upon  his  arrival  in  Ithaka — thus  taking  little  or  no 
notice  of  the  suitors.  But  this  would  be  a  capital  mutilation  of 
the  actual  epical  narrative,  which  considers  the  suitors  at  home 
as  an  essential  portion  of  the  destiny  of  the  much-suffering  hero, 

already  intimated  in  the  first  book  that  hero,  because  of  the  wrath  manifested 
be  felt  great  difficulty  in  protecting  the    against  him  by  Poseiddn. 
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not  less  than  his  shipwrecks  and  trials  at  sea.  His  return  (sepa- 
rately taken)  is  foredoomed,  according  to  the  curse  of  Polyphemus 
executed  by  Poseidon,  to  be  long-deferred,  miserable,  solitary, 
and  ending  with  destruction  in  his  house  to  greet  him  ; 1  and  the 
ground  is  thus  laid,  in  the  very  recital  of  his  wanderings,  for  a 
new  series  of  events  which  are  to  happen  to  him  after  his  arrival 
in  Ithaka.  There  is  no  tenable  halting-place  between  the  depar- 
ture of  Odysseus  from  Troy  and  the  final  restoration  to  his  house 
and  his  wife.  The  distance  between  these  two  events  may  indeed 
be  widened,  by  accumulating  new  distresses  and  impediments, 
but  any  separate  portion  of  it  cannot  be  otherwise  treated  than 
as  a  fraction  of  the  whole.  The  beginning  and  end  are  here  the 
data  in  respect  to  epical  genesis,  though  the  intermediate  events 
admit  of  being  conceived  as  variables,  more  or  less  numerous  :  so 
that  the  conception  of  the  whole  may  be  said  without  impropriety 
both  to  precede  and  to  govern  that  of  the  constituent  parts. 

The  general  result  of  a  study  of  the  Odyssey  may  be  set  down 
as  follows : — 1.  The  poem  as  it  now  stands  exhibits   structure 
unequivocally  adaptation  of  parts  and  continuity  of  Jj^gj   _ 
structure,  whether  by  one  or  by  several  consentient  essentially 
hands  :  it  may  perhaps  be  a  secondary  formation,  out  cannot 
of  a  pre-existing  Odyssey  of  smaller  dimensions  ;  but  ^P6  keen 
if  so,  the  parts  of  the  smaller  whole  must  have  been  gether  out 
so  far  recast  as  to  make  them  suitable  members  of  the  Existing 
larger,  and  are  noway  recognisable  by  us.     2.  The   ePics« 
subject-matter  of  the  poem  not  only  does  not  favour,  but  goes  far 
to  exclude,  the  possibility  of  the  Wolfian  hypothesis.     Its  events 
cannot  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  composed  several  antecedent 
substantive  epics,  afterwards  put  together  into  the  present  aggre- 
gate.    Its  authors  cannot  have  been  mere  compilers  of  pre-exist- 
ing materials,  such  as  Peisistratus  and  his  friends :  they  must 
have  been  poets,  competent  to  work  such  matter  as  they  found 
into  a  new  and  enlarged  design  of  their  own.     Nor  can  the  age 
in  which  this  long  poem,  of  so  many  thousand  lines,  was  turned 
out  as  a  continuous  aggregate,  be  separated  from  the  ancient, 
productive,  inspired  age  of  Grecian  epic. 

1  (Myss.  ix.  534. —  Njjo?  en   aXAoTpn??,  evpoi  &'  Iv  TnjjuaTO 

OlltW — 

'Q-Jii    <:i(c"s    eA.0oi,   oAecras    iirb    navrai    '12s   ccpa/   evxonevos    (the    Cyclops    to 
«Taipov$.  Poseid6n):  rov  6 '  «kA.v«  Kvaroxourij?. 
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Arriving  at  such  conclusions  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
Odyssey,1  we  can  apply  them  by  analogy  to  the  Iliad.  We  learn 
Analogy  of  something  respecting  the  character  and  capacities  of 
the(hows  tnat  early  a§e  which  he  left  no  other  mementos 
that  long  except  these  two  poems.  Long  continuous  epics  (it  is 
mediated  observed  by  those  who  support  the  views  of  Wolf), 
epical  com-        ^       artistical  structure,  are  inconsistent  with  the 

position  .ii..  n 

consists  capacities  of  a  rude  and  non- writing  age.  ouch  epics 
capacities  (we  may  reply)  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  early  age 
°ftlhe  Greek  °^  tne  Grree^s)  and  tne  Odyssey  is  a  proof  of  it ;  for 
mind.  in  that  poem  the  integration  of  the  whole,  and  the 

composition  of  the  parts,  must  have  been  simultaneous.  The 
analogy  of  the  Odyssey  enables  us  to  rebut  that  preconception 
under  which  many  ingenious  critics  sit  down  to  the  study  of  the 
Iliad,  and  which  induces  them  to  explain  all  the  incoherences  of 
the  latter  by  breaking  it  up  into  smaller  unities,  as  if  short  epics 
were  the  only  manifestation  of  poetical  power  which  the  age 
admitted.  There  ought  to  be  no  reluctance  in  admitting  a  pre- 
siding scheme  and  premeditated  unity  of  parts,  in  so  far  as  the 
parts  themselves  point  to  such  a  conclusion. 

That  the  Iliad  is  not  so  essentially  one  piece  as  the  Odyssey, 
Hiad_  every  man  agrees.    It  includes  a  much  greater  multi- 

mhCh  letS  plicity  °f  events,  and,  what  is  yet  more  important,  a 
anduni-  greater  multiplicity  of  prominent  personages  :  the 
the™  an  vei7  indefinite  title  which  it  bears,  as  contrasted  with 
Odyssey.  the  speciality  of  the  name  Odijsseij,  marks  the  difference 
at  once.  The  parts  stand  out  more  conspicuously  from  the  whole, 
and  admit  more  readily  of  being  felt  and  appreciated  in  detached 
recitation.  We  may  also  add,  that  it  is  of  more  unequal  execu- 
tion than  the  Odyssey — often  rising  to  a  far  higher  pitch  of 
grandeur,  but  also  occasionally  tamer  :  the  story  does  not  move 
on  continuously  ;  incidents  occur  without  plausible  motive,  nor 
can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  evidences  of  incoherence  and  contradiction. 

i  Wolf  admits,  in  most  unequivocal  clarissimo  monumento  Graeci  ingenii 

language,    the    compact    and    artful  habenda  est.     .     .     .     Unde  fit  ut 

structure  >  of   the   Odyssey.      Against  Odysseam  nemo,  cui  omnino  priscua 

this  positive  internal  evidence  he  sets  vates  placeat,  nisi  perlectam  e  manu 

the  general  presumption,  that  no  such  deponere  queat.    At  ilia  ars  id  ipsum 

constructive  art  can  possibly  have  be-  est,  quod  vix  ac  ne  vix  guidem  cadere 

longed  to  a  poet  of  the  age  of  Homer:—  videtur   in    vatem,    singulas    tantum 

"De  Odyssea  maxime,  cujus  admira-  rhapsodiasdecantantem,"&c.  (Prolego- 

bilis  summa  et  compages   pro  pne-  mena,  p.  cxviii. — cxx.;  compare  cxxii.). 
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To  a  certain  extent,  the  Iliad  is  open  to  all  these  remarks, 
though  Wolf  and  William  Miiller,  and  above  all  Lachmann, 
exaggerate  the  case  in  degree.      And  from  hence  has  been  de- 
duced the  hypothesis  which  treats  the  parts  in  their  original 
state  as  separate  integers,  independent  of  and  unconnected  with 
each  other,  and  forced  into  unity  only  by  the  afterthought  of  a 
subsequent  age  ;  or  sometimes  not  even  themselves  as  integers, 
but  as  aggregates  grouped  together  out  of  fragments  still  smaller 
— short  epics  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  still  shorter  songs. 
Now  there  is  some  plausibility  in  these  reasonings,  so  long  as  the 
discrepancies  are  looked  upon  as  the  whole  of  the  case.     But  in 
point  of  fact  they  are  not  the  whole  of  the  case  :  for  it  is  not  less 
true,  that  there  are  large  portions  of  the  Iliad  which   incohe- 
present  positive  and  undeniable  evidences  of  coherence   vail^onw" 
as  antecedent  and  consequent,  though  we  are  occasion-   *n  parts  of 
ally  perplexed  by  inconsistencies  of  detail.     To  deal  manifest 
with  these  latter  is  a  portion  of  the  duties  of  a  critic,   father56 
But  he  is  not  to  treat  the  Iliad  as  if  inconsistency  pre-   parts, 
vailed  everywhere  throughout  its  parts  ;  for  coherence  of  parts 
— symmetrical    antecedence    and    consequence    is     discernible 
throughout  the  larger  half  of  the  poem. 

Now  the  Wolfian  theory  explains  the  gaps  and  contradictions 
throughout  the  narrative,  but  it  explains  nothing  else. 
If  (as  Lachmann  thinks)  the  Iliad   originally  con-   theory 
sisted  of  sixteen  songs   or    little  substantive   epics  thefomier 
(Lachmann's  sixteen  songs  cover  the  space  only  as  far   Dut  n°t  the 
as  the  22nd  book  or  the  death  of  HectOr,  and  two  more 
songs  would  have  to  be  admitted  for  the  23rd  and  24th  books)— 
not  only  composed  by  different  authors,  but  by  each x  without  any 
view  to  conjunction  with  the  rest — we  have  then  no  right  to  ex- 
pect any  intrinsic  continuity  between  them  ;  and  all  that  con- 
tinuity which  we  now  find  must  be  of  extraneous  origin.     Where 
are  we  to  look  for  the  origin  ?     Lachmann  follows  Wolf  in  ascrib- 

i  Lachmann  seems   to   admit    one  a  continuation  of  the  fifteenth,  bnt  by 

case  in  which   the  composer  of   one  a  different  poet.     (Fernere  Betracht- 

song  manifests  cognizance  of  another  ungen  iiber  die  Ilias,  Abhandl.  Berlin, 

song,  and  a  disposition  to  give  what  Acad.  1841,  sect.  xxvi.  xxviii.  xxix.  pp. 

will  form  a  sequel  to  it.    His  fifteenth  24,  34,  42.) 

song  (the  Patrokleia)  lasts  from  xv.  This  admission  of  premeditated 
592  down  to  the  end  of  the  17th  book  :  adaptation  to  a  certain  extent  breaks 
the  sixteenth  song  (including  the  four  up  the  integrity  of  the  Wolfian  hypo- 
next  books,  from  18  to  22  inclusive)  is  thesis. 
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ing  the  whole  constructive  process  to  Peisistratus  and  his 
associates,  at  a  period  when  the  creative  epical  faculty  is  admitted 
to  have  died  out.  But  upon  this  supposition  Peisistratus  (or  his 
associates)  must  have  done  much  more  than  omit,  transpose,  and 
interpolate,  here  and  there ;  he  must  have  gone  far  to  rewrite  the 
whole  poem.  A  great  poet  might  have  recast  pre-existing 
separate  songs  into  one  comprehensive  whole,  but  no  mere 
arrangers  or  compilers  would  be  competent  to  do  so  :  and  we  are 
thus  left  without  any  means  of  accounting  for  that  degree  of  con- 
tinuity and  consistence  which  runs  through  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  Iliad,  though  not  through  the  whole.  The  idea  that  the  poem 
as  we  read  it  grew  out  of  atoms  not  originally  designed  for  the 
places  which  they  now  occupy,  involves  us  in  new  and  inextri- 
cable difficulties  when  we  seek  to  elucidate  either  the  mode  of 
coalescence  or  the  degree  of  existing  unity.1 

Admitting  then  premeditated  adaptation  of  parts  to  a  certain 
extent  as  essential  to  the  Iliad,  we  may  yet  inquire  whether  it 
was  produced  all  at  once  or  gradually  enlarged — whether  by  one 
author  or  by  several ;  and  if  the  parts  be  of  different  age,  which 
is  the  primitive  kernel,  and  which  are  the  additions. 

Welcker,  Lange,  and  Nitzsch2  treat  the  Homeric  poems  as 
representing  a  second  step  in  advance  in  the  progress  of  popular 
poetry.  First  comes  the  age  of  short  narrative  songs ;  next,  when 
these  have  become  numerous,   there    arise  constructive  minds 

1  The    advocates    of    the    Wolfian  it  has,  to  my  mind,  only  the  effect  of 

theory  appear  to  feel  difficulties  which  exposing   its   inherent    weakness    by 

beset  it;  for  their  language  is  wavering  carrying  it  out  into  something  detailed 

In  respect  to  these  supposed  primary  and  positive.    I  will  add,  in  respect  to 

constituent  atoms.    Sometimes  Lach-  his  Dissertations,  so  instructive  as  a 

mann  tells  us,  that  the  original  pieces  microscopic  examination  of  the  poem, 

were  much  finer  poetry  than  the  Iliad  — 1.  That  I  find  myself  constantly  dis- 

as  we  now  read  it ;  at  another  time,  senting  from  that  critical  feeling,  on 

that  it  cannot  be  now  discovered  what  the  strength  of  which  he  cuts  out  parts 

they  originally  were  :  nay,  he  further  as  interpolations,  and  discovers  traces 

admits  (as  remarked  in  the  preceding  of  the  hand  of  distinct  poets ;  2.  that 

note)  that  the  poet  of  the  sixteenth  his  objections  against  the  continuity  of 

song  had  cognizance  of  the  fifteenth.  the  narrative  are  often  founded  upon 

But  if  it  be  granted  that  the  original  lines  which  the  ancient  scholiasts  and 

constituent  songs  were  so  composed,  Mr.  Payne  Knight  had  already  pro- 

though  by  different  poets,  as  that  the  nounced  to  be  interpolations  ;  3.  that 

more   recent    were    adapted    to    the  such  of  his  objections  as  are  founded 

earlier,  with  more  or  less   dexterity  upon  lines  undisputed,  admit  in  many 

and  success,  this  brings  us  into  totally  cases  of  a  complete  and  satisfactory 

different  conditions  of   the  problem,  reply. 

It  is  a  virtual  surrender  of  the  Wolfian        2  Lange,  in  his  letter   to   Goethe, 

hypothesis,  which  however  Lachmann  Ueber  die  Einheit   der  Iliade,  p.  33 

both  means  to  defend,  and  does  defend  (1826)  ;  Nitzsch,  Historia  Homeri,  Fas- 

with  ability;  though  his  vindication  of  ciculus  2,  Praefat.  p.  x. 
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who  recast  and  blend  together  many  of  them  into  a  larger 
aggregate  conceived  upon  some  scheme  of  their  own.    Theory  of 
The  age  of  the  epos  is  followed  by  that  of  the  epopee   Langefand 
— short  spontaneous  effusions  preparing  the  way,  and   Nitzsch.-- 
furnishing  materials,  for  the  architectonic  genius  of  Epospre- 
the  poet.     It  is  farther  presumed  by  the  above-men-   JKofThe* 
tioned  authors  that  the  pre-Homeric  epic  included  a   Epopee, 
great  abundance  of  such  smaller  songs, — a  fact  which  admits  of  no 
proof,  but  which  seems  countenanced  by  some  passages  in  Homer, 
and  is  in  itself  noway  improbable.    But  the  transition  from  such 
songs,  assuming  them  to  be  ever  so  numerous,  to  a  combined  and 
continuous  poem,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  intellectual  history  of 
the  nation,  implying  mental  qualities  of  a  higher  order  than 
those  upon  which  the  songs  themselves  depend.     Nor  is  it  to  be 
imagined  that  the  materials  pass  unaltered  from  their  first  state 
of  isolation  into  their  second  state  of  combination.     They  must 
of  necessity  be  recast,  and  undergo  an  adapting  process,  in  which 
the  genius  of  the  organising  poet  consists  ;  nor  can  we  hope,  by 
simply  knowing  them  as  they  exist  in  the  second  stage,  ever  to 
divine  how  they  stood  in  the  first.    Such,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
right  conception  of  the  Homeric  epoch, — an  organising  poetical 
mind,  still  preserving  that  freshness  of  observation  and  vivacity 
of  details  which  constitutes  the  charm  of  the  ballad. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  studying  the   Iliad  as  a  congeries  of 
fragments  once  independent  of  each  other :  no  portion  I1!ad  ^^n. 
of  the  poem  can  be  shown  to  have  ever  been  so,  and   tially  an 
the  supposition  introduces  difficulties  greater  than  poem— but 
those  which  it  removes.     But  it  is  not  necessary  to  schemeginal 
affirm  that  the  whole  poem  as  we  now  read  it  belonged   does  not 
to  the  original    and    preconceived    plan.1      In  this  the  whole 
respect  the  Iliad  produces  upon  my  mind  an  im-   poem* 

1  Even  Aristotle,  the  great  builder-  carminum  suavitas  lectorum  animos 
up  of  the  celebrity  of  Homer  as  to  quasi  incantationibus  quibusdam  cap- 
epical  aggregation,  found  spme  occa-  tos  teneret,  non  tam  facile  delites- 
sions  (it  appears)  on  which  he  was  cerent,  quae  accuratius  considerata, 
obliged  to  be  content  with  simply  et  multo  minus  apte  quam  quis  jure 
excusing,  without  admiring,  the  poet  postulet  composite,  esse  apparere  ne- 
(Poet.  44,  tois  aAAois  aya^ocs  6  7ron]Tr)9  cesse  est". 
i)Svv(ov  a^avi^ei  to  aroTroi').  This  treatise  contains  many  criti- 

And  Hermann  observes  justly,  in  cisms  on  the  structure  of  the  Iliad, 

his  acute  treatise  De  Interpolationil.us  some    of    them    very    well    founded, 

Homeri   (Opuscula,  torn.   v.   p.  53),—  though  there  are  many  from  which  I 

"Nisi  admirabilis   ilia  Homericorum  dissent. 
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pression  totally  different  from  the  Odyssey.  In  the  latter  poem, 
the  characters  and  incidents  are  fewer,  and  the  whole  plot 
appears  of  one  projection,  from  the  beginning  to  the  death  of  the 
suitors :  none  of  the  parts  look  as  if  they  had  been  composed 
separately  and  inserted  by  way  of  addition  into  a  pre-existing 
smaller  poem.  But  the  Iliad,  on  the  contrary,  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  house  built  upon  a  plan  comparatively  narrow 
Iliad  and  subsequently  enlarged  by  successive  additions.  The 

an  AchiiTeia  **rst  book,  together  with  the  eighth,  and  the  books  from 
built  upon  the  eleventh  to  the  twenty-second  inclusive,  seem 
pla"  the?  to  form  the  primary  organisation  of  the  poem,  then 
enlarged.  properly  an  Achilleis  :  the  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fourth  books  are,  perhaps,  additions  at  the  tail  of  this  primitive 
poem,  which  still  leave  it  nothing  more  than  an  enlarged 
Achilleis.  But  the  books  from  the  second  to  the  seventh  inclu- 
sive, together  with  the  tenth,  are  of  a  wider  and  more  compre- 
hensive character,  and  convert  the  poem  from  an  Achilleis  into  an 
Iliad.1  The  primitive  frontispiece,  inscribed  with  the  anger  of 
Achilles  and  its  direct  consequences,  yet  remains  after  it  has 
ceased  to  be  coextensive  with  the  poem.  The  parts  added,  how- 
ever, are  not  necessarily  inferior  in  merit  to  the  original  poem  : 
so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  amongst  them  are  compre- 
hended some  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  Grecian  epic.  Nor  are 
they  more  recent  in  date  than  the  original ;  strictly  speaking, 
they  must  be  a  little  more  recent,  but  they  belong  to  the  same 
generation  and  state  of  society  as  the  primitive  Achilleis.  These 
qualifications  are  necessary  to  keep  apart  different  questions 
which,  in  discussions  of  Homeric  criticism,  are  but  too  often 
confounded. 

If  we  take  those  portions  of  the  poem  which  I  imagine  to  have 
constituted  the  original  Achilleis,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
sequence  of  events  contained  in  them  is  more  rapid,  more  un- 
broken, and  more  intimately  knit  together  in  the  way  of  cause 
and  effect,  than  in  the  other  books.  Heyne  and  Lachmann 
indeed,  with  other  objecting  critics,  complain  of  the  action  in 
them  as  being  too  much  crowded  and  hurried,  since  one  day  lasts 

1  In  reference  to  the  books  from  the    Muller,    Homerische    Vorschule,    Ab- 
second   to   the    seventh   inclusive,    I    schnitt.  viii.  p.  116—118. 
agree  with  the  observations  of  William 
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from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  book  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth,  without  any  sensible  halt  in  the  march  Parts  which 
throughout  so  large  a  portion  of  the  journey.     Lach-   constitute 

ti         •  ?     -a     at.   a  ai  a  -a       theprmn- 

mann  likewise  admits  that  those  separate  songs,  into  tive  Achii- 
which  he  imagines  that  the  whole  Iliad  may  be  dissected,  Jf  coherent* 
cannot  be  severed  with  the  same  sharpness,  in  the   sequence  of 

GVGIltiS 

books  subsequent  to  the  eleventh,  as  in  those  before  it.1 
There  is  only  one  real  halting-place  from  the  eleventh  book  to 
the  twenty-second — the  death  of  Patroclus  ;  and  this  can  never 
be  conceived  as  the  end  of  a  separate  poem,2  though  it  is  a  capital 
step  in  the  development  of  the  Achilleis,  and  brings  about  that 
entire  revolution  in  the  temper  of  Achilles  which  was  essential 
for  the  purpose  of  the  poet.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that 
there  could  ever  have  existed  a  separate  poem  called  Patrocleia 
though  a  part  of  the  Iliad  was  designated  by  that  name.  For 
Patroclus  has  no  substantive  position  ;  he  is  the  attached  friend 
and  second  of  Achilles,  but  nothing  else, — standing  to  the  latter 
in  a  relation  of  dependence  resembling  that  of  Telemachus  to 
Odysseus.  And  the  way  in  which  Patroclus  is  dealt  with  in  the 
Iliad  is  (in  my  judgment)  the  most  dexterous  and  artistical 
contrivance  in  the  poem — that  which  approaches  nearest  to  the 
neat  tissue  of  the  Odyssey.3 


i  Lachinann,  Fernere  Betrachtungen 
iiber  die  Ilias,  Abhandlungen  Berlin. 
Acad.  141,  p.  4. 

After  having  pointed  out  certain 
discrepancies  which  he  maintains  to 
prove  different  composing  hands,  he 
adds,—"  Nevertheless,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  regard  the  single  con- 
stituent songs  in  this  part  of  the  poem 
as  being  distinct  and  separable  in  a 
degree  equal  to  those  in  the  first  half  ; 
for  they  all  with  one  accord  harmonise 
in  one  particular  circumstance,  which 
with  reference  to  the  story  of  the  Iliad 
is  not  less  important  even  than  the 
anger  of  Achilles,  viz.  that  the  three 
most  distinguished  heroes,  Agamem- 
ndn,  Odysseus,  and  Diomedes,  all  be- 
come disabled  throughout  the  whole 
duration  of  the  battles  ". 

Important  for  the  story  of  the 
Achillas,  I  should  say,  not  for  that  of 
the  Iliad.  This  remark  of  Lachmann 
is  highly  illustrative  for  the  distinction 
between  the  original  and  the  enlarged 


2  i  confess  my  astonishment  that  a 


man  of  so  much  genius  and  power  of 
thought  as  M.  Benjamin  Constant, 
should  have  imagined  the  original 
Iliad  to  have  concluded  with  the 
death  of  Patroclus,  on  the  ground  that 
Achilles  then  becomes  reconciled  with 
Agamemnon.  See  the  review  of  B. 
Constant's  work,  De  la  Religion,  &c, 
by  O.  Miiller,  in  the  Kleine  Schriften 
of  the  latter,  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 

3  He  appears  as  the  mediator  be. 
tween  the  insulted  Achilles  and  the 
Greeks,  manifesting  kindly  sympathies 
for  the  latter  without  renouncing  his 
fidelity  to  the  former.  The  wounded 
Machaon,  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
whole  camp,  being  carried  off  the  field 
by  Nestor— Achilles,  looking  on  from 
his  distant  ship,  sends  Patroclus  to 
inquire  whether  it  be  really  Machadn  ; 
which  enables  Nestor  to  lay  before 
Patroclus  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
Grecian  host,  as  a  motive  to  induce 
him  and  Achilles  again  to  take  arms. 
The  compassionate  feelings  of  Patroclus 
being  powerfully  touched,  he  is  hasten- 
ing to  enforce  upon  Achilles  the  urgent 
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The  great  and  capital  misfortune  which  prostrates  the  strength 
of  the  Greeks  and  renders  them  incapable  of  defending  themselves 
without  Achilles,  is  the  disablement  by  wounds  of  Agamemnon, 
Disable-  Diomedes,  and  Odysseus :  so  that  the  defence  of  the 
wall  and  of  the  ships  is  left  only  to  heroes  of  the 
second  magnitude  (Ajax  alone  excepted),  such  as 
Idomeneus,  Leonteus,  Polypoetes,  Meriones,  Menelaus, 
&c.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  all  these  three  first- 
rate  chiefs  are  in  full  force  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  book :  all  three  are  wounded  in  the  battle 
which  that  book  describes,  and  at  the  commencement  of  which 
Agamemnon  is  full  of  spirits  and  courage. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  manner  in  which 
Homer  concentrates  our  attention  in  the  first  book 
upon  Achilles  as  the  hero,  his  quarrel  with  Agamem- 
non, and  the  calamities  to  the  Greeks  which  are  held 
out  as  about  to  ensue  from  it,  through  the  intercession 
of  Thetis  with  Zeus.  But  the  incidents  dwelt  upon 
from  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  down  to  the 
combat  between  Hector  and  Ajax  in  the  seventh, 
°° "sequence  animated  and  interesting  as  they  are,  do  nothing  to 
injury  done  realise  this  promise.  They  are  a  splendid  picture  of 
the  Trojan  war  generally,  and  eminently  suitable  to 
that  larger  title  under  which  the  poem  has  been 
immortalised — but  the  consequences  of  the  anger  of 
Achilles  do  not  appear  until  the  eighth  book.  The 
tenth  book,  or  Doloneia,  is  also  a  portion  of  the  Iliad, 
but  not  of  the  Achilleis  ;  while  the  ninth  book  appears  to  me  a 
subsequent  addition,  nowise  harmonising  with  that  main  stream 


ment  of 
Agamem- 
non, Odys- 
seus, and 
Diomedes, 
all  in  the 
battloof  the 
eleventh 
book. 


The  first 
book  con- 
centrates 
attention 
upon 
Achilles, 
and  upon 
the  distress 
which  the 
Greeks  are 
to  incur  in 


to  him. — 

Nothing 
done  to 
realise  thi3 
expectation 
until  the 
eighth 
book. 


necessity  of  giving  help,  when  he  meets 
Eurypylus  crawling  out  of  the  field, 
helpless  with  a  severe  wound,  and 
imploring  his  succour.  He  supports 
the  wounded  warrior  to  his  tent,  and 
ministers  to  his  suffering;  but  before 
this  operation  is  fully  completed,  the 
Grecian  host  has  been  totally  driven 
back,  and  the  Trojans  are  on  the  point 
of  setting  fire  to  the  ships :  Patroclus 
then  hurries  to  Achilles  to  proclaim 
the  desperate  peril  which  hangs  over 
them  all,  and  succeeds  in  obtaining  his 
permission  to  take  the  field  at  the 
head  of  the  Myrmidons.    The  way  in 


which  Patroclus  is  kept  present  to  the 
hearer,  as  a  prelude  to  his  brilliant 
but  short-lived  display  when  he  comes 
forth  in  arms,— the  contrast  between 
his  characteristic  gentleness  and  the 
ferocity  of  Achilles,— and  the  natural 
train  of  circumstances  whereby  he  is 
made  the  vehicle  of  reconciliation  on 
the  part  of  his  offended  friend,  and 
rescue  to  his  imperilled  countrymen,— 
all  these  exhibit  a  degree  of  epical 
skill,  in  the  author  of  the  primitive 
Achilleis,  to  which  nothing  is  found 
parallel  in  the  added  books  of  the 
Iliad. 
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EXTENT  OP  THE  ACHILLEIS. 


Ill 


of  the  Achilleis  which   flows  from  the  eleventh  book  to  the 
twenty-second.    The  eighth  book  ought  to  be  read  in   prjmitive 
immediate  connexion  with  the  eleventh,  in  order  to   Achilleis 
see  the  structure  of  what  seems  the  primitive  Achilleis ;   books  i.  viii. 
for  there  are  several  passages  in  the  eleventh  and  the   X1,  to  xxu> 
following   books,1  which   prove    that  the  poet  who  composed 


i  Observe,  for  example,  the  following 
passages  : — 

1.  Achilles,  standing  on  the  prow  of 
his  ship,  sees  the  general  army  of 
Greeks  undergoing  defeat  by  the 
Trojans,  and  also  sees  Nest&r  convey- 
ing in  his  chariot  a  wounded  warrior 
from  the  field.  He  sends  Patroclus  to 
find  out  who  the  wounded  man  is  :  in 
calling  forth  Patroclus,  he  says  (xi. 
607),— 
Ate     Mei/omaSjj,     t<3    '(L$     KexaP<-o~p.eve 

OvfJLO), 

NOj/    oio)    7repl    yovyar'    cpc.    (mjcreorflai 

*Ax<«ovs 
Aio-0-Oju.eVovs '  XPetw  V*P  i-kolvstoll  ovxer 

ayeKTOS. 

Heyne,  in  his  comment,  asks  the 
question,  not  unnaturally,  "Poeni- 
tuerat  igitur  asperitatis  erga  priorem 
legationem,  an  homo  arrogans  expecta- 
verat  alteram  ad  se  missam  iri?"  I 
answer— neither  one  nor  the  other: 
the  words  imply  that  he  had  received 
no  embassy  at  all.  He  is  still  the  same 
Achilles  who  in  the  first  book  paced 
alone  by  the  sea-shore,  devouring  his 
own  soul  under  a  sense  of  bitter  affront, 
and  praying  to  Thetis  to  aid  his 
revenge  :  this  revenge  is  now  about  to 
be  realised,  and  he  hails  its  approach 
with  delight.  But  if  we  admit  the 
embassy  of  the  ninth  book  to  intervene, 
the  passage  becomes  a  glaring  incon- 
sistency :  for  that  which  Achilles 
anticipates  as  future,  and  even  yet  as 
contingent,  had  actually  occurred  on  the 
previous  evening  ;  the  Greeks  had 
supplicated  at  his  feet,— they  had  pro- 
claimed their  intolerable  need,— and  he 
had  spurned  them.  The  Scholiast,  in 
his  explanation  of  these  lines>  after- 
giving  the  plain  meaning,  that 
"  Achilles  shows  what  he  has  long 
been  desiring,  to  see  the  Greeks  in  a 
state  of  supplication  to  him"— seems 
to  recollect  that  this  is  in  contradiction 
to  the  ninth  book,  and  tries  to  remove 
the  contradiction  by  saying  "that  he 
had  been  previously  mollified  by 
conversation  with  Phoenix "— fjjJij  5e 
irpona\axOel$  ty  «7W  $oiVi/cos  Koyiav — 


a  supposition  neither  countenanced  by 
any  thing  in  the  poet,  nor  sufficient  to 
remove  the  difficulty. 

2.  The  speech  of  Poseid6n  (xiii.  115) 
to  encourage  the  dispirited  Grecian 
heroes,  in  which,  after  having  admitted 
the  injury  done  to  Achilles  by  Aga- 
memnon, he  recommends  an  effort  to 
heal  the  sore,  and  intimates  "that  the 
minds  of  good  men  admit  of  this 
healing  process"  ('AAA'  aK«6p.e0a  6ao-- 
<rov  •  a*ceo-Tai  re  <j>pive<;  eo-0\u>v),  is 
certainly  not  very  consistent  with  the 
supposition  that  this  attempt  to  heal 
had  been  made  in  the  best  possible  way, 
and  that  Achilles  had  manifested  a 
mind  implacable  in  the  extreme  on  the 
evening  before— while  the  mind  of 
Agamemndn  was  already  brought  to 
proclaimed  humiliation  and  needed  no 
farther  healing. 

3.  And  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
language  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  book, 

1'ust  at  the  moment  when  the  danger 
las  reached  its  maximum,  and  when 
Achilles  is  about  to  send  forth  his 
friend  ? 

Neither  Nest&r,  when  he  invokes 
and  instructs  Patroclus  as  intercessor 
with  Achilles  (xi.  654—790),  nor 
Patroclus  himself,  though  in  the 
extreme  of  anxiety  to  work  upon  the 
mind  of  Achilles,  and  reproaching  him 
with  hardness  of  heart— ever  bring  to 
remembrance  the  ample  atonement 
which  had  been  tendered  to  him  ; 
while  Achilles  himself  repeats  the 
original  ground  of  quarrel,  the  wrong 
offered  to  him  in  taking  away  Briseis, 
continuing  the  language  of  the  first 
book :  then  without  the  least  allusion 
to  the  atonement  and  restitution  since 
tendered,  he  yields  to  his  friend's 
proposition  just  like  a  man  whose 
wrong  remained  unredressed,  but  who 
was  nevertheless  forced  to  take  arm* 
by  necessity  (xvi.  52—63)  :— 

'AAAa  to.  p.ev  7rpoTervx^al  eaao/iev,  ovS 

apa  Trios  Tjv 
'Ao-Trepxe?  nexoKSxrOai   eVi  ^peertV*  tjtoc 

«?</>ijv  ye 
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them  could  not  have  had  present  to  his  mind  the  main  event  of 
the  ninth  book, — the  outpouring  of  profound  humiliation  by  the 
Greeks,  and  from  Agamemnon  especially,  before  Achilles,  coupled 
with  formal  offers  to  restore  Briseis  and  pay  the  amplest  compen- 


Ov    Trpiv    ixyivlOhov    Ka.Tanav<re[j.ev,   <iA\' 

07roTai>  St) 
Ni}as  e/u.as  a^iKrirai  aiirrj  re  7TT6Ae/a6s  Te. 

I  agree  with  the  Scholiast  and  Heyne 
in  interpreting  e^rjv  ye  as  equivalent  to 
hnvo^9f]v— not  as  referring  to  any  ex- 
press antecedent  declaration. 

Again,  further  on  in  the  same  speech, 
"The  Trojans  (Achilles  says)  now  press 
boldly  forward  upon  the  ships,  for  they 
no  longer  see  the  blaze  of  my  helmet : 
but  if  Agamemn6n  were  favourably  dis- 
posed towards  me,  they  would  presently 
run  away  and  fill  the  ditches  with  their 
dead  bodies  "  (71) : — 

.     .     .     .     ra-xa-  <ev  <j>tvyovTes  eVavAovj 
nAjjo-eiav  veKvmv,  el  /xoi  icpeiwv  'Aya/xe'/u.- 

vtav 
'Hrrio  eiSarj  •    vvv  fie    <Trpd.TQV   dja^u/jia- 

Xovrai. 

Now  here  again,  if  we  take  our  start 
from  the  first  book,  omitting  the  ninth, 
the  sentiment  is  perfectly  just.  But 
assume  the  ninth  book,  and  it  becomes 
false  and  misplaced;  for  Agamemnon 
is  then  a  prostrate  and  repentant  man, 
not  merely  "favourably  disposed" 
towards  Achilles,  but  offering  to  pay 
any  price  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing 
him. 

■1.  Again,  a  few  lines  further,  in 
the  same  speech,  Achilles  permits 
Patroclus  to  go  forth,  in  consideration 
of  the  extreme  peril  of  the  fleet,  but 
restricts  him  simply  to  avert  this  peril 
and  do  nothing  more  :  "  Obey  my 
words,  so  that  you  may  procure  for  me 
honour  and  glory  from  the  body  of  Greeks, 
and  that  they  may  send  back  to  me 
the  damsel,  giving  me  ample  presents 
besides:  when  you  have  driven  the 
Trojans  from  the  ships,  come  back 
again  "  :— 

'fls  av  /xoi  ti/atjv  ju.eyaA.rji>  koX  ku8os  apoio 
npbs  travroiv  Aavawj/  •  arap  ot  nepi.Ka\- 

A.e'a  Kovprjv 
"A^p  aTroi/a(rcrwai,   nporX  fi'    iyAaa   fiwpa 

TTopcorj-iv 
*Ek  vyiav  eAdcras,  levai  7raA.1v  (84-87). 

How  are  we  to  reconcile  this  with 
the  ninth  book,  where  Achilles  de- 
clares that  he  does  not  care  for  being 
honoured  by  the  Greeks,  ix.  604?    In 


the  mouth  of  the  affronted  Achilles 
of  the  first  book  such  words  are  apt 
enough:  he  will  grant  succour,  but 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the 
emergency,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
ensure  redress  for  his  own  wrong, — 
which  redress  he  has  no  reason  as  yet 
to  conclude  that  Agamenm&n  is  willing 
to  grant.  But  the  ninth  book  has 
actually  tendered  to  him  everything 
which  he  here  demands  and  even  more 
(the  daughter  of  Agamemnon  in 
marriage,  without  the  price  usually 
paid  for  a  bride,  <fcc):  Briseis,  whom 
now  he  is  so  anxious  to  re-possess,  was 
then  offered  in  restitution,  and  he 
disdained  the  offer.  Mr.  Knight  in 
fact  strikes  out  these  lines  as  spurious ; 
partly  because  they  contradict  the 
ninth  book,  where  Achilles  has  actu- 
ally rejected  what  he  here  thirsts  for 
("Dona  cum  puella  jam  antea  oblata 
aspernatus  erat ")— partly  because  he 
thinks  that  they  express  a  sentiment 
unworthy  of  Achilles ;  in  which  latter 
criticism  I  do  not  concur. 

5.  We  proceed  a  little  farther  to  the 
address  of  Patroclus  to  the  Myrmidons, 
as  he  is  conducting  them  forth  to  the 
battle  :  "  Fight  bravely,  Myrmidons, 
that  we  may  bring  honour  to  Achilles  ; 
and  that  the  wide-ruling  Agamemn6n 
may  know  the  mad  folly  which  he 
committed,  when  he  dishonoured  the 
bravest  of  the  Greeks  ". 

To  impress  this  knowledge  upon 
Agamemn&n  was  no  longer  necessary. 
The  ninth  book  records  his  humiliating 
confession  of  it,  accompanied  by  atone- 
ment and  reparation.  To  teach  him 
the  lesson  a  second  time  is  to  break 
the  bruised  reed,— to  slay  the  slain. 
But  leave  out  the  ninth  book,  and  the 
motive  is  the  natural  one,— both  for 
Patroclus  to  offer,  and  for  the  Myrmi- 
dons to  obey :  Achilles  still  remains  a 
dishonoured  man,  and  to  humble  the 
rival  who  has  dishonoured  him  is  the 
first  of  all  objects,  as  well  with  his 
friends  as  with  himself. 

6.  Lastly,  the  time  comes  when 
Achilles,  in  deep  anguish  for  the  death 
of  Patroclus,  looks  back  with  aversion 
and  repentance  to  the  past.  To  what 
point  should  we  expect  that  his  repent- 
ance would  naturally  turn?     Not  to 
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sation  for  past  wrong.  The  words  of  Achilles  (not  less  than  those 
of  Patroclus  and  Nestor)  in  the  eleventh  and  in  the  following 
books,  plainly  imply  that  the  humiliation  of  the  Greeks  before 
him,  for  which  he  thirsts,  is  as  yet  future  and  contingent ;  that 


his  primary  quarrel  with  Agamemndn, 
in  which  he  had  been  undeniably 
wronged— but  to  the  scene  in  the  ninth 
book,  where  the  maximum  of  atone- 
ment for  the  previous  wrong  is  tendered 
to  him  and  scornfully  rejected.  Yet 
when  we  turn  to  xviii.  108,  and  xix.  55, 
68,  270,  we  find  him  reverting  to  the 
primitive  quarrel  in  the  first  book,  just 
as  if  it  had  been  the  last  incident  in 
his  relations  with  Agamemn6n :  more- 
over Agamemn&n  (xix.  86),  in  Ms 
speech  of  reconciliation,  treats  the  past 
just  in  the  same  way,— deplores  his 
original  insanity  in  wronging  Achilles. 

7.  When  we  look  to  the  prayers  of 
Achilles  and  Thetis,  addressed  to  Zeus 
in  the  first  book,  we  find  that  the 
consummation  prayed  for  is,— honour 
to  Achilles, — redress  for  the  wrong- 
offered  to  him,— victory  to  the  Trojans 
until  Agamemn&n  and  the  Greeks 
shall  be  made  bitterly  sensible  of  the 
wrong  which  they  have  done  to  their 
bravest  warrior  (i.  409—509).  Now  this 
consummation  is  brought  about  in  the 
ninth  book.  Achilles  can  get  no  more, 
nor  does  he  ultimately  get  more,  either 
in  the  way  of  redress  to  himself  or 
remorseful  humiliation  of  Agamemndn, 
than  what  is  here  tendered.  The 
defeat  which  the  Greeks  suffer  in  the 
battle  of  the  eighth  book  (KoAos  Ma*?)) 
has  brought  about  the  consummation. 
The  subsequent  and  much  more  de- 
structive defeats  which  they  undergo 
are  thus  causeless :  yet  Zeus  is  repre- 
sented as  inflicting  them  reluctantly, 
and  only  because  they  are  necessary 
to  honour  Achilles  (xiii.  350 ;  xv.  75, 
235,  598 ;  compare  also  viii.  372  and 
475). 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  constitution 
of  the  poem,  we  shall  see  that  the 
fundamental  sequence  of  events  in  it 
is,  a  series  of  misfortunes  to  the 
Greeks,  brought  on  by  Zeus  for  the 
special  purpose  of  procuring  atonement 
to  Achilles  and  bringing  humiliation 
on  Agamemndn :  the  introduction  of 
Patroclus  superadds  new  motives  of 
the  utmost  interest,  but  it  is  most 
harmoniously  worked  into  the  funda- 
mental sequence.  Now  the  intrusion 
of  the  ninth  book  breaks  up  the  scheme 
of    the     poem     by     disuniting     this 

2- 


sequence  :  Agamemndn  is  on  his  knees 
before  Achilles,  entreating  pardon  and 
proffering  reparation,  yet  the  calamities 
of  the  Greeks  become  more  and  more 
dreadful.  The  atonement  of  the  ninth 
book  comes  at  the  wrong  time  and  in 
the  wrong  manner. 

There  are  four  passages  (and  only 
four,  so  far  as  I  am  aware)  in  which 
the  embassy  of  the  ninth  book  is 
alluded  to  in  the  subsequent  books ; 
one  in  xviii.  444—456,  which  was 
expunged  as  spurious  by  Aristarchus 
(see  the  Scholia  and  Knight's  com- 
mentary ad  loc.) ;  and  three  others  in 
the  following  book,  wherein  the  gifts 
previously  tendered  by  Odysseus  as 
the  envoy  of  Agamemndn  are  noticed 
as  identical  with  the  gifts  actually 
given  in  the  nineteenth  book.  I  feel 
persuaded  that  these  passages  (vv.  140 
—141,  192—195,  and  243)  are  specially 
inserted  for  the  purpose  of  Establishing 
a  connexion  between  the  ninth  book 
and  the  nineteenth.  The  four  lines 
(192—195)  are  decidedly  better  away: 
the  first  two  lines  (140—141)  are  noway 
necessary ;  while  the  word  x^1^ 
(which  occurs  in  both  passages)  is  only 
rendered  admissible  by  being  stretched 
to  mean  nudius  tertius  (Heyne  ad  loc). 

I  will  only  further  remark  with 
respect  to  the  ninth  book,  that  the 
speech  of  Agamemndn  (17—28),  the 
theme  for  the  rebuke  of  Diomedes  and 
the  obscure  commonplace  of  Nestdr, 
is  taken  verbatim  from  his  speech  in 
the  second  book,  in  which  place  the 
proposition,  of  leaving  the  place  and 
flying,  is  made,  not  seriously,  but  as  a 
stratagem  (ii.  110,  118, 140). 

The  length  of  this  note  can  only  be 
excused  by  its  direct  bearing  upon  the 
structure  of.  the  Iliad.  To  show  that 
the  books  from  the  eleventh  down- 
wards are  composed  by  a  poet  who 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  ninth  book, 
is,  in  my  judgment,  a  very  important 
point  of  evidence  in  aiding  us  to 
understand  what  the  original  Achilleis 
was.  The  books  from  the  second  to 
the  seventh  inclusive  are  insertions 
into  Achilleis  and  lie  apart  from  its 
plot,  but  do  not  violently  contradict  it, 
except  in  regard  to  the  agora  of  the 
gods  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
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no  plenary  apology  has  yet  been  tendered,  nor  any  offer  made  of 
restoring  Briseis ;  while  both  Nestor  and  Patroclus,  with  all  their 
wish  to  induce  him  to  take  arras,  never  take  notice  of  the  offered 
atonement  and  restitution,  but  view  him  as  one  whose  ground 
for  quarrel  stands  still  the  same  as  it  did  at  the  beginning. 
Moreover,  if  we  look  at  the  first  book — the  opening  of  the 
Achilleis — we  shall  see  that  this  prostration  of  Agamemnon  and 
the  chief  Grecian  heroes  before  Achilles  would  really  be  the 
termination  of  the  whole  poem  ;  for  Achilles  asks  nothing  more 
from  Thetis,  nor  Thetis  anything  more  from  Zeus,  than  that 
Agamemn6n  and  the  Greeks  may  be  brought  to  know  the  wrong 
that  they  have  done  to  their  capital  warrior,  and  humbled  in  the 
dust  in  expiation  of  it.  We  may  add,  that  the  abject  terror,  in 
which  Agamemnon  appears  in  the  ninth  book  when  he  sends  the 
supplicatory  message  to  Achilles,  as  it  is  not  adequately  accounted 
for  by  the  degree  of  calamity  which  the  Greeks  have  experienced 
in  the  preceding  (eighth)  book,  so  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
gallantry  and  high  spirit  with  which  he  shines  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh.1  The  situation  of  the  Greeks  only  becomes 
desperate  when  the  three  great  chiefs,  Agamemnon,  Odysseus, 
and  Diomedes,  are  disabled  by  wounds  ;2  this  is  the  irreparable 
calamity  which  works  upon  Patroclus,  and  through  him  upon 
Ninth  Achilles.    The  ninth  book  as  it  now  stands  seems  to 

unsuitable  me  an  addition,  by  a  different  hand,  to  the  original 
addition.  Achillas,  framed  so  as  both  to  forestall  and  to  spoil 
the  nineteenth  book,  which  is  the  real  reconciliation  of  the  two 
inimical  heroes :  I  will  venture  to  add  that  it  carries  the  pride 
and  egotism  of  Achilles  beyond  even  the  largest  exigencies  of 
insulted  honour,  and  is  shocking  to  that  sentiment  of  Nemesis 
which  was  so  deeply  seated  in  the  Grecian  mind.  We  forgive 
any  excess  of  fury  against  the  Trojans  and  Hector,  after  the  death 

book,  and  the  almost  mortal  wound  of  imagines  that  it  must  occur.    Agamem- 

Sarped6n  in  his  battle  with  Tlepole-  ndn  never  says— "  I  was  wrong  in  pro- 

mus.    But  the  ninth  book  overthrows  voking  Achilles,  but  you  see  I  have 

the  fundamental  scheme  of  the  poem,  done  everything  which  man  could  do 

i  Helbig  (Sittl.  Zustande  des  Hel-  to  beg  his  pardon ".     Assuming  the 

denalters,  p.  SO)  says,  "  The  conscious-  ninth  hook  to  be  a  part  of  the  original 

ness  in  the  bosom  of  Agamemndn  that  conception,  this  feeling  is  so  natural, 

he  has  offered  atonement  to  Achilles  that  we  could  hardly  fail  to  find  it  at 

strengthens  his  confidence  and  valour,"  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  book, 

&c.    This  is  the  idea  of  the  critic,  not  numbered  among  the  motives  of  Aga- 

of  the  poet.    It  does  not  occur  in  the  memnon. 
Iliad,  though  the  critic  not  unnaturally        2  Iliad,  xi.  659  ;  xiv.  128 ;  xvi.  25. 
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of  Patroclus  ;  but  that  he  should  remain  unmoved  by  restitution, 
by  abject  supplications,  and  by  the  richest  atoning  presents, 
tendered  from  the  Greeks,  indicates  an  implacability  such  as 
neither  the  first  book,  nor  the  books  between  the  eleventh  and 
the  seventeenth,  convey.1 

It  is  with  the  Grecian  agora  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
book  that  the  Iliad  (as  distinguished  from  the  Achilleis) 
commences, — continued  through  the  Catalogue,  the   from  the 
muster  of  the  two  armies,  the  single  combat  between  ^to^he* 
Menelaus  and  Paris,  the  renewed  promiscuous  battle   Iliad  in  the 
caused  by  the  arrow  of  Pandarus,  the  (Epipolesis  or)    0f  the 
personal  circuit  of  Agamemnon  round  the  army,  the  JJ^4 
Aristeia  or  brilliant  exploits  of  Diomedes,  the  visit  of 
Hector  to  Troy  for  purposes  of  sacrifice,  his  interview  with 
Andromache,  and  his  combat  with  Ajax — down  to  the  seventh 
book.    All  these  are  beautiful  poetry,  presenting  to  us  the  general 
Trojan  war  and  its  conspicuous  individuals  under  different  points 
of  view,  but  leaving  no  room  in  the  reader's  mind  for  the  thought 
of  Achilles.     Now  the  difficulty  for  an  enlarging  poet  was,  to  pass 
from  Dhe  Achilleis  in  the  first  book  to  the  Iliad  in  the  second,  and 
it  will  accordingly  be  found  that  here  is  an  awkwardness  in  the 
structure  of  the  poem  which  counsel  on  the  poet's  behalf  (ancient 
or  modern)  do  not  satisfactorily  explain. 

In  the  first  book,  Zeus  has  promised  Thetis  that  he  will  punish 
the  Greeks  for  the  wrong  done  to  Achilles  :  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  book,  he  deliberates  how  he  shall  fulfil  the  promise, 
and  sends  down  for  that  purpose  "mischievous  Oneirus"  (the 
Dream-God)  to  visit  Agamemnon  in  his  sleep,  to  assure  him  that 
the  gods  have  now  with  one  accord  consented  to  put  Troy  into  his 
hands,  and  to  exhort  him  forthwith  to  the  assembling  of  his  army 
for  the  attack.  The  ancient  commentators  were  here  perplexed 
by  the  circumstance  that  Zeus  puts  a  falsehood  into  the  mouth  of 
Oneirus.  But  there  seems  no  more  difficulty  in  explaining  this 
than  in  the  narrative  of  the  book  of  1  Kings  (chap,  xxii,  20),  where 

1  In  respect  to  the  ninth  book  of  rebus  quae  pro  cardine  totius  Iliadis 

the  Iliad,  Friedliinder  (Die  Homerische  habentur,  ut  unius  poetaj  DTpeo-^eia  et 

Kritik  von  Wolf  bis  Grote,  p.  37)  cites  HarpoKteia  esse  nequeant.    Recentior 

a  passage  from  Kaiser  (De  Interpre-  autem,  ni  magnopere  fallor,  npeo-jWa." 

tatione  Homerica,  p.  11)  to  the  follow-  He  also  alludes  to  a  similar  expression 

ing  effect— "  Nonum  librum  a  sexto-  of  opinion  by  Nagelsbach  in  the  Miinch- 

decimo  adeo  discrepare  in  gravissimis  ner  Gelehrten  Anzeigen,  1842,  p.  314. 
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Jehovah  is  mentioned  to  have  put  a  lying  spirit  into  the  mouth 
of  Ahab's  prophets — the  real  awkwardness  is,  that  Oneirus  and  his 
falsehood  produce  no  effect.  For  in  the  first  place  Agamemnon 
takes  a  step  very  different  from  that  which  his  dream  recommends 
— and  in  the  next  place,  when  the  Grecian  army  is  at  length 
armed  and  goes  forth  to  battle,  it  does  not  experience  defeat 
(which  would  be  the  case  if  the  exhortation  of  Oneirus  really 
proved  mischievous),  but  carries  on  a  successful  day's  battle, 
chiefly  through  the  heroism  of  Diomedes.  Instead  of  arming  the 
Greeks  forthwith,  Agamemnon  convokes  first  a  council  of  chiefs, 
and  next  an  agora  of  the  host.  And  though  himself  in  a  temper 
of  mind  highly  elate  with  the  deceitful  assurances  of  Oneirus,  he 
deliberately  assumes  the  language  of  despair  in  addressing  the 
troops,  having  previously  prepared  Nestor  and  Odysseus  for  his 
doing  so — merely  in  order  to  try  the  courage  of  the  men,  and 
with  formal  instructions  given  to  these  two  other  chiefs  that  they 
are  to  speak  in  opposition  to  him.  Now  this  intervention  of  Zeus 
and  Oneirus,  eminently  unsatisfactory  when  coupled  with  the 
incidents  which  now  follow  it  and  making  Zeus  appear,  but  only 
appear,  to  realise  his  promise  of  honouring  Achilles  as  well  as  of 
hurting  the  Greeks, — forms  exactly  the  point  of  junction  between 
the  Achilleis  and  the  Iliad.1 

The  freak  which  Agamemnon  plays  oft  upon  the  temper  of  his 
army,  though  in  itself  childish,  serves  a  sufficient  purpose,  not 
only  because  it  provides  a  special  matter  of  interest  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Greeks,  but  also  because  it  calls  forth  the  splendid 
description,  so  teeming  with  vivacious  detail,  of  the  sudden 
breaking  up  of  the  assembly  after  Agamemnon's  harangue,  and  of 
the  decisive  interference  of  Odysseus  to  bring  the  men  back,  as 
well  as  to  put  down  Thersites.  This  picture  of  the  Greeks  in 
agora,  bringing  out  the  two  chief  speaking  and  counselling 
heroes,  was  so  important  a  part  of  the  general  Trojan  war,  that 
the  poet  has  permitted  himself  to  introduce  it  by  assuming  an 
inexplicable  folly  on  the  part  of  Agamemnon ;  just  as  he  has 
ushered  in  another  fine  scene  in  the  third  book — the  Teichoskopy 


1  The  intervention  of  Oneirus  ought  would  fit  on  and  read  consistently  at 

rather  to  come  as  an  immediate  pre-  the  beginning  of  book  viii.,  the  events 

liminary  to  book  viii.  than  to  book  ii.  of  which  book  form  a  proper  sequel  to 

The  first  forty-seven  lines  of  book  ii.  the  mission  of  Oneirus. 
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or  conversation  between  Priam  and  Helen  on  the  walls  of  Troy — 
by  admitting  the  supposition  that  the  old  king  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  war  did  not  know  the  persons  of  Agamemnon  and  the 
other  Grecian  chiefs.  This  may  serve  as  an  explanation  of  the 
delusion  practised  by  Agamemn6n  towards  his  assembled  host; 
but  it  does  not  at  all  explain  the  tame  and  empty  intervention 
of  Oneirus.1 

If  the  initial  incident  of  the  second  book,  whereby  we  pass  out 
of  the  Achilleis  into  the  Iliad,  is  awkward,  so  also  the  Transition 
final  incident  of  the  seventh  book,  immediately  before   niad  back 
we  come  back  into  the  Achilleis,  is  not  less  ud satis-   JchiMis  at 
factory — I  mean  the  construction  of  the  wall  and   the  end  of 
ditch  round  the  Greek  camp.   As  the  poem  now  stands,   book, 
no  plausible  reason  is  assigned  why  this  should  be  done.     Nestor 
proposes  it  without  any  constraining  necessity  :  for  the  Greeks 
are  in  a  career  of  victory,  and  the  Trojans  are  making  offers  of 
compromise  which  imply  conscious  weakness — while  Diomedes  is 
so  confident  of  the  approaching  ruin  of  Troy,  that  he  dissuades 
his  comrades  from  receiving  even  Helen  herself  if  the  surrender 
should  be  tendered.     "  Many  Greeks  have  been  slain,"  it  is  true,' 
as  Nestor  observes  ;  but  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  Trojana 
have  been  slain,  and  all  the  Grecian  heroes  are  yet  in  full  force  : 
the  absence  of  Achilles  is  not  even  adverted  to. 

Now  this  account  of  the  building  of  the  fortification  seems  to 

i  O.  Mailer  (History  of  Greek  Lite-  to  my  judgment  just  as  serious  as  any 
rature,  ch.  v.  §  8)  doubts  whether  the  part  of  the  poem, 
beginning  of  the  second  book  was  I  think  also  that  the  words  alluded 
written  "by  the  ancient  Homer,  or  by  to  by  O.  Muller  in  the  ninth  book  are 
one  of  the  latter  Homerids":  he  thinks  a  transcript  of  those  in  the  second, 
the  speech  of  Agamemndn,  wherein  he  instead  of  the  reverse,  as  he  believes— 
plays  off  the  deceit  upon  his  army,  is  because  it  seems  probable  that  the 
"  a  copious  parody  (of  the  same  words  ninth  book  is  an  addition  made  to  the 
used  in  the  ninth  book)  composed  by  a  poem  after  the  books  between  the  first 
later  Homerid,  and  inserted  in  the  and  the  eighth  had  been  already  in- 
room  of  an  originally  shorter  account  serted — it  is  certainly  introduced  after 
of  the  arming  of  the  Greeks".  He  the  account  of  the  fortification,  con- 
treats  the  scene  in  the  Grecian  agora  tained  in  the  seventh  book,  had  be- 
as  "  an  entire  mythical  comedy,  full  of  come  a  part  of  the  poem  :  see  ix.  349. 
tine  irony  and  with  an  amusing  plot,  The  author  of  the  Embassy  to  Achilles 
in  which  the  deceiving  and  deceived  fancied  that  that  hero  had  been  too 
Agamemn&n  is  the  chief  character".  long  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind,— a 

The    comic    or    ironical    character  supposition  for  which  there  was   no 

which  is  here  ascribed  to  the  second  room  in  the  original  Achilleis ;  when 

book  appears  to  me  fanciful  and  in-  the   eighth  and   eleventh   books  fol- 

correct ;  but  Muller  evidently  felt  the  lowed  in  immediate  succession  to  the 

awkwardness  of  the  opening  incident,  first,  but  which  offers  itself  naturally 

though  his  way  of  accounting  for  it  is  to  any  one  on  reading  our  present  Iliad, 
not  successful.   The  second  book  seems        2  Iliad,  vii.  327. 
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be  an  after-thought,  arising  out  of  the  enlargement  of  the  poem 
beyond  its  original  scheme.  The  original  Achilleis,  passing  at 
once  from  the  first  to  the  eighth,1  and  from  thence  to  the  eleventh 
book,  migh:  well  assume  the  fortification — and  talk  of  it  as  a 
thing  existing,  without  adducing  any  special  reason  why  it  was 
erected.  The  hearer  would  naturally  comprehend  and  follow  the 
existence  of  a  ditch  and  wall  round  the  ships,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  provided  there  was  nothing  in  the  previous  narrative  to 
make  him  believe  that  the  Greeks  had  originally  been  without 
these  bulwarks.  And  since  the  Achilleis,  immediately  after  the 
promise  of  Zeus  to  Thetis  at  the  close  of  the  first  book,  went  on 
to  describe  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  and  the  ensuing  disasters 
Fortifica-  of  the  Greeks,  there  was  nothing  to  surprise  any  one 
thTGrecian  ^n  nearmg  tnat  their  camp  was  fortified.  But  the  case 
camp.  was  altered  when  the  first  and  the  eighth  books  were 

parted  asunder  in  order  to  make  room  for  descriptions  of  tem- 
porary success  and  glory  on  the  part  of  the  besieging  army.  The 
brilliant  scenes  sketched  in  the  books  from  the  second  to  the  seventh, 
mention  no  fortification,  and  even  imply  its  non-existence ; 
yet  since  notice  of  it  occurs  amidst  the  first  description  of  Grecian 
disasters  in  the  eighth  book,  the  hearer  who  had  the  earlier  books 
present  to  his  memory  might  be  surprised  to  find  a  fortification 
mentioned  immediately  afterwards,  unless  the  construction  of  it 
were  specially  announced  to  have  intervened.  But  it  will  at 
once  appear,  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  good 
reason  why  the  Greeks  should  begin  to  fortify  at  this  juncture,  and 
that  the  poet  who  discovered  the  gap  might  not  be  enabled  to  fill  it 
up  with  success.  As  the  Greeks  have  got  on  up  to  this  moment 
without  the  wall,  and  as  we  have  heard  nothing  but  tales  of  their 


1  Heyne  treats  the  eighth  book  as  ratis  pendent :  neque  rationem  pugnse 

decidedly  a  separate  song  or  epic  ;  a  ccmmissse,  neque  rerum  in  ea  gestarum 

supposition   which    the    language    of  nexum  atque  ordinem,  quisquam  intel- 

Zeus  and  the  agora  of  the  gods  at  the  ligere   posset,    nisi    iram    et    seccssum 

beginning  are  alone  sufficient  to  refute,  Achillis    et    victoriam    quam    Trojani 

in  my  judgment  (Excursus  I.  ad  lib.  inde  consecuti  erant,  antea  cognosset". 

xi.  vol.  vi.  p.  269).    This  Excursus,  in  (Prolegom.  c.  xxix.) 
describing  the  sequence  of  events  in        Perfectly  true :  to  understand  the 

the  Iliad,  passes  at  once  and  naturally  eleventh  book,  we  must  have  before 

from  book  viii.  to  book  xi.  us  the  first  and  the  eighth  (which  are 

And  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  when  he  those  that  describe  the  anger  and  with- 

defends  book  xi.  against  Heyne,  says,  drawal  of  Achilles,  and  the  defeat  which 

"Quae  in  undechna  rhapsodia  Iliadis  the  Greeks  experience  in  consequence 

narrata  sunt,  haud  minus  ex  ante  nar-  of  it) ;  we  may  dispense  with  the  rest. 
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success,  why  should  they  now  think  farther  laborious  precautions 
for  security  necessary  ?  We  will  not  ask,  why  the  Trojans  should 
stand  quietly  by  and  permit  a  wall  to  be  built,  since  the  truce 
was  concluded  expressly  for  burying  the  dead.1 

The  tenth  book  (or  Doloneia)  was  considered  by  some  of  the 
ancient  scholiasts,2  and  has  been  confidently  set  forth  by  the 
modern  Wolfian  critics,  as  originally  a  separate  poem,  inserted 
by  Peisistratus  into  the  Iliad.  How  it  can  ever  have  been  a 
separate  poem,  I  do  not  understand.  It  is  framed  with  great 
specialty  for  the  antecedent  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs, 
and  would  suit  for  no  other  place  ;  though  capable  of  being  sepa- 
rately recited,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  definite  beginning  and  end, 
like  the  story  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus  in  the  iEneid.  But  while 
distinctly  presupposing  and  resting  upon  the  incidents  in  the 
eighth  book,  and  in  line  88  of  the  ninth  (probably,  the  appoint- 


1  (X  Miiller  (Hist.  Greek  Literat.  ch. 
v.  §  6)  says  about  this  wall,— "Nor  is 
it  until  the  Greeks  are  taught  by  the 
experience  of  the  first  day's  fighting,  that 
the  Trojans  can  resist  them  in  open 
battle,  that  the  Greeks  build  the  wall 
round  their  ships  ....  This  ap- 
peared to  ThucydidSs  so  little  con- 
formable to  historical  probability, 
that  without  regard  to  the  authority 
of  Homer,  he  placed  the  building  of 
these  walla  immediately  after  the 
landing." 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  I  think,  that 
ThucydidSs  took  upon  him  to  deter- 
mine the  point  at  all  as  a  matter  of 
history  ;  but  when  he  once  undertook 
this,  the  account  in  the  Iliad  was  not 
of  a  nature  to  give  him  much  satis- 
faction, nor  does  the  reason  assigned 
by  Miiller  make  it  better.  It  is  implied 
in  Miiller's  reason  that  before  the  first 
day's  battle  the  Greeks  did  not  believe 
that  the  Trojans  could  resist  them  in 
open  battle  :  the  Trojans  (according  to 
him)  never  had  maintained  the  field  so 
long  as  Achilles  was  up  and  fighting 
on  the  Grecian  side,  and  therefore  the 
Greeks  were  quite  astonished  to  find 
now,  for  the  first  time,  that  they  could 
do  so. 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  at 
variance  with  the  tenor  of  the  second 
and  following  books  than  this  supposi- 
tion. The  Trojans  come  forth  readily 
and  fight  gallantly :  neither  Agamem- 
ndn,  nor  Nest6r,  nor  Odysseus  consider 
them  as  enemies  who  cannot  hold  front; 
and  the  circuit  of  exhortation  by  Aga- 


memn&n  (EpipdlSsis),  so  strikingly  de- 
scribed in  the  fourth  book,  proves  that 
he  does  not  anticipate  a  very  easy  vic- 
tory. Nor  does  Nest&r,  in  proposing 
the  construction  of  the  wall,  give  the 
smallest  hint  that  the  power  of  the 
Trojans  to  resist  in  the  open  field  was 
to  the  Greeks  an  unexpected  dis- 
covery. 

The  reason  assigned  by  Miiller, 
then,  is  a  fancy  of  his  own,  proceeding 
from  the  same  source  of  mistake  as 
others  among  his  remarks  ;  because  he 
tries  to  find,  in  the  books  between  the 
first  and  eighth,  a  governing  reference 
to  Achilles  (the  point  of  view  of  the 
Achilleis),  which  those  books  distinctly 
refuse.  The  AchillMs  was  a  poem  of 
Grecian  disasters  up  to  the  time  when 
Achilles  sent  forth  Patroclus :  and 
during  those  disasters,  it  might  suit 
the  poet  to  refer  by  contrast  to  the 
past  time  when  Achilles  was  active, 
and  to  say  that  then  the  Trojans  did 
not  dare  even  to  present  themselves  in 
battle  array  in  the  field,  whereas  now 
they  were  assailing  the  ships.  But 
the  author  of  books  ii.  to  vii.  has  no 
wish  to  glorify  Achilles  ;  he  gives  us  a 
picture  of  the  Trojan  war  generally, 
and  describes  the  Trojans  not  only  as 
brave  and  equal  enemies,  but  well 
known  by  the  Greeks  themselves  to 
be  so. 

The  building  of  the  Grecian  wall,  as 
it  now  stands  described,  is  an  unex- 
plained proceeding  which  Miiller's 
ingenuity  does  not  render  consistent. 

a  Schol.  ad  Iliad,  x.  i. 
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ment  of  sentinels  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  as  well  as  of  the 

Tiojans  formed  the  close  of  the  battle  described  in  the  eighth 

book),  it  has  not  the  slightest  bearing  upon  the  events  of  the 

eleventh  or  the  following  books  :  it  goes  to  make  up  the  general 

picture  of  the  Trojan  war,  but  lies  quite  apart  from  the  Achilleis. 

And  this  is  one  mark  of  a  portion  subsequently  inserted — that 

though  fitted  on  to  the  parts  which  precede,  it  has  no  influence 

on  those  which  follow. 

If  the  proceedings  of  the  combatants  on  the  plain  of  Troy, 

between  the  first  and  the  eighth  book,  have  no  reference  either  to 

.   ,.       Achilles  or  to  an  Achilleis,  we  find  Zeus  in  Olvmpus 
Zeus  in  the  '  .  J     ? 

fourth  book,   still  more  completely  putting  that  hero  out  of  the 

different        question,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book.     He  is 

from  Zeus  in   in  this  last-mentioned  passage  the  Zeus  of  the  Iliad, 

the  first  and  r  .•  i      e   -l- 

eighth,  or  not  of  the  Achilleis.  Forge ttul  ol  his  promise  to 
Achilleis.  Thetis  in  the  first  book  he  discusses  nothing  but  the 
question  of  continuance  or  termination  of  the  war,  and'  manifests 
anxiety  only  for  the  salvation  of  Troy,  in  opposition  to  the  miso- 
Trojan  goddesses,  who  prevent  him  from  giving  effect  to  the 
victory  of  Menelaus  over  Paris  and  the  stipulated  restitution  of 
Helen — in  which  case  of  course  the  wrong  offered  to  Achilles 
would  remain  unexpiated.  An  attentive  comparison  will  render 
it  evident  that  the  poet  who  composed  the  discussion  among  the 
gods,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book,  has  not  been  careful  to 
put  himself  in  harmony  either  with  the  Zeus  of  the  first  book  or 
with  the  Zeus  of  the  eighth. 
So  soon  as  we  enter  upon  the  eleventh  book,  the  march  of  the 

poem  becomes  quite  different.  We  are  then  in  a  series 
Achilleis—  of  events,  each  paving  the  way  for  that  which  follows, 
eleventh  an(^  a^  conducing  to  the  result  promised  in  the  first 
book  book — the  reappearance  of  Achilles,  as  the  only  means 

of  saving  the  Greeks  from  ruin — preceded  by  ample 
atonement,1  and  followed  by  the  maximum  both  of  glory  and 
revenge.  The  intermediate  career  of  Patroclus  introduces  new 
elements,  which  however  are  admirably  woven  into  the  scheme 
of  the  poem  as  disclosed  in  the  first  book.     I  shall  not  deny  that 

1  Agamemn6n,    after   deploring   the  'AAA'  €7rei  aaa-a^v  Kai  fxev  <f>pevas  e^'Aero 

misguiding    influence   of    Ate,    which  Zev?, 

induced  him  to  do  the  original  wrong  *A\j/  c$e\(a  apcVai,  BoptvaC  r    dn-epeiVi' 

to  Achilles,  says  (xix.  88—137), —  anoiva,  &c. 
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there  are  perplexities  in  the  detail  of  events,  as  described  in  the 
battles  at  the  Grecian  wall  and  before  the  ships,  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  sixteenth  books,  but  they  appear  only  cases  of  partial 
confusion,  such  as  may  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  imperfections  of 
text :  the  main  sequence  remains  coherent  and  intelligible.  We 
find  no  considerable  events  which  could  be  left  out  without 
breaking  the  thread,  nor  any  incongruity  between  one  con- 
siderable event  and  another.  There  is  nothing  between  the 
eleventh  and  twenty-second  books  which  is  at  all  comparable 
to  the  incongruity  between  the  Zeus  of  the  fourth  book  and  the 
Zeus  of  the  first  and  eighth.  It  may  perhaps  be  true  that  the 
shield  of  Achilles  is  a  superadded  amplification  of  that  which  was 
originally  announced  in  general  terms — because  the  poet,  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  twenty-second  books,  has  observed  such  good 
economy  of  his  materials,  that  he  is  hardly  likely  to  have  intro- 
duced one  particular  description  of  such  disproportionate  length, 
and  having  so  little  connexion  with  the  series  of  events.  But  I 
see  no  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  an  addition  materially  later 
than  the  rest  of  the  poem. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  supposition  here  advanced,  in 
reference  to  the  structure  of  the  Iliad,  is  not  altogether  free  from 
difficulties,  because  the  parts  constituting  the  original  supposi. 
Achilleis1  have  been  more  or  less  altered  or  interpo-   tionof  an 
lated  to  suit  the  additions  made  to  it,  particularly  in  Achilleis  is 
the  eighth  book.     But  it  presents  fewer  difficulties   consonant 
than  any  other  supposition,  and  it  is  the  only  means,   to  ^  the 
so  far  as  I  know,  of  explaining  the  difference  between   poem  as  it 
one  part  of  the  Iliad  and  another;  both  the  continuity  stands" 
of  structure,  and  the  conformity  to  the  opening  promise,  which 

i  The  supposition  of  a  smaller  ori-  Synibolik,    part   ii.    p.  234 ;   Nitzsch, 

ginal    Iliad,    enlarged    by    successive  Histor.  Homeri,  Fasciculus  i.  p.  Ill ; 

additions  to  the  present  dimensions,  and  Vorrede  to  the  second  volume  of 

and  more  or  less  interpolated  (we  must  his  Comments  on  the  Odyssey,  p.  xxvi. : 

distinguish  enlargement  from  interx>ola-  "In  the  Iliad  (he  there  says)  many 

Hon,— the  insertion  of  a  new  rhapsody  single   portions   may   very    easily   be 

from  that  of  a  new  line),  seems  to  be  imagined  as  parts  of  another  whole, 

a   sort   of   intermediate   compromise,  or   as   having   been   once    separately 

towards  which  the  opposing  views  of  sung".       (See     Baumgarten-Crusius, 

Wolf,  J.  H.  Voss,  Nitzsch,  Hermann,  Preface  to  his  edition  of  W.  Mailer's 

and  Boeckh  all  converge.  Baum-  Homerische  Vorschule,  p.  xlv.— xlix.) 
garten-Crusius  calls  this  smaller  poem        Nitzsch  distinguishes  the  Odyssey 

an  Achilleis.  from  the  Iliad,  and  I  think  justly,  in 

Wolf,  Preface  to  the  Gbschen  edit,  respect  to  this  supposed  enlargement, 

of  the  Iliad,  p.  xii.— xxiii. ;  Voss,  Anti-  The  reasons  which  wan-ant  us  in  ap- 
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are  manifest  when  we  read  the  books  in  the  order  i.  viii.  xi.  to 
xxii.,  as  contrasted  with  the  absence  of  these  two  qualities  in 
books  ii.  to  vii.,  ix.  and  x.  An  entire  organisation,  preconceived 
from  the  beginning,  would  not  be  likely  to  produce  any  such 
disparity,  nor  is  any  such  visible  in  the  Odyssey  j1  still  less  would 


plying  this  theory  to  the  Iliad  have  no 
bearing  upon  the  Odyssey.  If  there 
ever  was  an  Ur-Odyssee,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining  what  it  con- 
tained. 

i  The  remarks  of  O.  Mailer  on  the 
Iliad  (in  his  History  of  Greek  Litera- 
ture) are  highly  deserving  of  perusal : 
with  much  of  them  I  agree,  but  there 
is  also  much  which  seems  to  me  un- 
founded. The  range  of  combination, 
and  the  far-fetched  narrative  strata- 
gem which  he  ascribes  to  the  primitive 
author  are  in  my  view  inadmissible 
(chap.  v.  §  5—11)  :— 

"The  internal  connexion  of  the 
Iliad  (he  observes,  §  6)  rests  upon  the 
union  of  certain  parts ;  and  neither 
the  interesting  introduction  describing 
the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  up  to  the 
burning  of  the  ship  of  Protesilaus,  nor 
the  turn  of  affairs  brought  about  by 
the  death  of  Patroclus,  nor  the  final 
pacification  of  the  anger  of  Achilles, 
could  be  spared  from  the  Diad,  when 
the  fruitful  seed  of  such  a  poem  had 
once  been  sown  in  the  soul  of  Homer 
and  had  begun  to  develop  its  growth. 
But  the  plan  of  the  Iliad  is  certainly 
very  much  extended  beyond  what  was 
actually  necessary ;  and  in  particular 
the  preparatory  part,  consisting  of  the 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  other  heroes 
to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  Achilles, 
has,  it  must  be  owned,  been  drawn  out 
to  a  disproportionate  length,  so  that 
the  suspicion  that  there  were  later 
insertions  of  importance  applies  with 
greater  probability  to  the  first  than  to 
the  last  books  ....  A  design 
manifested  itself  at  an  early  period  to 
make  this  poem  complete  in  itself,  so 
that  all  the  subjects,  descriptions,  and 
actions,  which  could  alone  give  interest 
to  a  poem  on  the  entire  war,  might  find 
a  place  within  the  limits  of  its  compo- 
sition. For  this  purpose  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  many  lays  of  earlier 
bards,  who  had  sung  single  adventures 
of  the  Trojan  war,  were  laid  under 
contribution,  and  the  finest  parts  of 
them  incorporated  in  the  new  poem." 

These  remarks  of  O.  Miiller  intimate 
what  is  (in  my  judgment)  the  right 
view,  inasmuch  as  they  recognise  an 


extension  of  the  plan  of  the  poem 
beyond  its  original  limit,  manifested 
by  insertions  in  the  first  half ;  and  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  in  his  enume- 
ration of  those  parts  the  union  of 
which  is  necessary  to  the  internal 
connexion  of  the  Iliad,  nothing  is 
mentioned  except  what  is  comprised 
in  books  i.  viii.  xi.  to  xxii.  or  xxiv. 
But  his  description  of  "  the  preparatory 
part,"  as  "  the  attempts  of  the  other  heroes 
to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  Achilles," 
is  noway  borne  out  by  the  poet  him- 
self. From  the  second  to  the  seventh 
book,  Achilles  is  scarcely  alluded  to ; 
moreover  the  Greeks  do  perfectly  well 
without  him.  This  portion  of  the 
poem  displays  not  "  the  insufficiency  of 
all  the  other  heroes  without  Achilles," 
as  Miiller  had  observed  in  the  preced- 
ing section,  but  the  perfect  sufficiency 
of  the  Greeks  under  Diomedes,  Aga- 
memn&n,  &c,  to  make  head  against 
Troy ;  it  is  only  in  the  eighth  book 
that  their  insufficiency  begins  to  be 
manifested,  and  only  in  the  eleventh 
book  that  it  is  consummated  by  the 
wounds  of  the  three  great  heroes. 
Diomedes  is  in  fact  exalted  to  a  pitch 
of  glory  in  regard  to  contests  with  the 
gods,  which  even  Achilles  himself 
never  obtains  afterwards,  and  Helenus 
the  Trojan  puts  him  above  Achilles 
(vi.  99)  in  terrific  prowess.  Achilles  is 
mentioned  two  or  three  times  as 
absent,  and  Agamemn&n  in  his  speech 
to  the  Grecian  agora  regrets  the 
quarrel  (ii.  377),  but  we  never  hear 
any  such  exhortation  as  "Let  us  do 
our  best  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of 
Achilles," — not  even  in  the  Epip616sis 
of  Agamemndn,  where  it  would  most 
naturally  be  found.  "  Attempts  to 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  Achil- 
les "  must  therefore  be  treated  as  the 
idea  of  the  critic,  not  of  the  poet. 

Though  O.  Miiller  has  glanced  at 
the  distinction  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  poem  (an  original  part,  having 
chief  reference  to  Achilles  and  the 
Greeks ;  and  a  superinduced  part,  having 
reference  to  the  entire  war),  he  had  not 
conceived  it  clearly,  nor  carried  it  out 
consistently.  If  we  are  to  distinguish 
these  two  points  of  view  at  all,  we 
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the  result  be  explained  by  supposing  integers  originally  separate 
and  brought  together  without  any  designed  organisation.  And 
it  is  between  these  three  suppositions  that  our  choice  has  to  be 
made.  A  scheme,  and  a  large  scheme  too,  must  unquestionably 
be  admitted  as  the  basis  of  any  sufficient  hypothesis.  But  the 
Achilleis  would  have  been  a  long  poem,  half  the  length  of  the 
present  Iliad,  and  probably  not  less  compact  in  its  structure  than 
the  Odyssey.  Moreover  being  parted  off  only  by  an  imaginary 
line  from  the  boundless  range  of  the  Trojan  war,  it  would  admit 
of  enlargement  more  easily,  and  with  greater  relish  to  hearers, 


ought  to  draw  the  lines  at  the  end  of 
the  first  book  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth,  thus  regarding  the  inter- 
mediate six  books  as  belonging  to  the 
picture  of  the  entire  war  (or  the  Iliad  as 
distinguished  from  the  Achilleis) ;  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Achilleis,  dropt  at 
the  end  of  the  first  book,  is  resumed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth.  The 
natural  fitting  together  of  these  two 
parts  is  noticed  in  the  comment  of 
Heyne  ad  viii.,  1:  "  Caeterum  nunc 
Jupiter  aperte  solvit  Thetidi  promissa, 
dum  reddit  causam  Trojanorum  bello 
superiorem,  ut  Achillis  desiderium 
Achivos,  et  poenitentia  injurise  ei 
illatae  Agamemnonem  incessat  (cf.  i.  5). 
Nam  quae  adhuc  narrata  sunt,  parti  m 
continebantur  in  fortuna  belli  utrinque 
tentata  ....  partim  valebant  ad 
narrationem  variandam,"  &c.  The 
first  and  the  eighth  books  belong  to 
one  and  the  same  point  of  view,  while 
all  the  intermediate  books  belong  to 
the  other.  But  O.  Miiller  seeks  to 
prove  that  a  portion  of  these  inter- 
mediate books  belongs  to  one  common 
point  of  view  with  the  first  and  eighth, 
though  he  admits  that  they  have  been 
enlarged  by  insertions.  Here  I  think 
he  is  mistaken.  Strike  out  anything 
which  can  be  reasonably  allowed  for 
enlargement  in  the  books  between  the 
first  and  eighth,  and  the  same  difficulty 
will  still  remain  in  respect  to  the 
remainder ;  for  all  the  incidents  between 
those  two  points  are  brought  out  in  a 
spirit  altogether  indifferent  to  Achilles 
or  his  anger.  The  Zeus  of  the  fourth 
book,  as  contrasted  with  Zeus  hi  the 
first  or  eighth,  marks  the  difference ; 
and  this  description  of  Zeus  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  as  the  connecting 
link  between  book  iii.  on  the  one  side, 
and  books  iv.  and  v.  on  the  other. 
Moreover  the  attempt  of  O.  Miiller,  to 
force  upon  the  larger  portion  of  what 


is  between  the  first  and  eighth  books 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Achilleis,  is 
never  successful  :  the  poet  does  not 
exhibit  in  those  books  "  insufficient 
efforts  of  other  heroes  to  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  Achilles,"  but  a 
general  and  highly  interesting  picture 
of  the  Trojan  war,  with  prominent 
reference  to  the  original  ground  of 
quarrel.  In  this  picture  the  duel 
between  Paris  and  Menelaus  forms 
naturally  the  foremost  item— but  how 
far-fetched  is  the  reasoning  whereby 
O.  Miiller  brings  that  striking  recital 
within  the  scheme  of  the  AchillMs  ! 
"  The  Greeks  and  Trojans  are  for  the 
first  time  struck  by  an  idea,  which 
might  have  occurred  in  the  previous 
nine  years,  if  the  Greeks,  when  assisted 
by  Achilles,  had  not,  from  confidence  in 
their  superior  strength,  considered  every 
compromise  as  unworthy  of  them,— 
namely,  to  decide  the  war  by  a  single 
combat  between  the  authors  of  it." 
Here  the  causality  of  Achilles  is 
dragged  in  by  main  force,  and  unsup- 
ported either  by  any  actual  statement 
in  the  poem  or  by  any  reasonable 
presumption ;  for  it  is  the  Trojans  who 
propose  the  single  combat,  and  we  are 
not  told  that  they  had  ever  proposed 
it  before— though  they  would  have  had 
stronger  reasons  for  proposing  it  during 
the  presence  of  Achilles  than  during 
his  absence. 

O.  Mttller  himself  remarks  (§  7), 
"  that  from  the  second  to  the  seventh 
book  Zeus  appears  as  it  were  to  have 
forgotten  his  resolution  and  his  promise 
to  Thetis".  In  other  words,  the  poet 
during  this  part  of  the  poem  drops  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Achilleis  to  take 
up  that  of  the  more  comprehensive 
Iliad :  the  Achillas  reappears  in  book 
viii.— again  disappears  in  book  x. — 
and  is  resumed  from  book  xi.  to  the 
end  of  the  poem. 
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than  the  adventures  of  one  single  hero  ;  while  the  expansion 
would  naturally  take  place  by  adding  new  Grecian  victory — since 
the  original  poern  arrived  at  the  exaltation  of  Achilles  only  through 
a  painful  series  of  Grecian  disasters.  That  the  poem  under  these 
circumstances  should  have  received  additions,  is  no  very  violent 
hypothesis  :  in  fact  when  we  recollect  that  the  integrity  both  of 
the  Achilleis  and  of  the  Odyssey  was  neither  guarded  by  printing 
nor  writing,  we  shall  perhaps  think  it  less  wonderful  that  the 
former  was  enlarged,1  than  that  the  latter  was  not.  Any  relaxa- 
tion of  the  laws  of  epical  unity  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  that 
splendid  poetry,  of  which  we  find  so  much  between  the  first  and 
the  eighth  books  of  our  Iliad. 

The  question  respecting  unity  of  authorship  is  different,  and 
Question  of  more  difficult  to  determine,  than  that  respecting  con- 
one  or  many  sistency  of  parts,  and  sequence  in  the  narrative.  A 
authors  .      ,  ,.     ,  -, 

difficult  to      poem  conceived  on  a  comparatively  narrow  scale  may 

decide.  ^e  eniarged  afterwards  by  its  original  author,  with  a 

greater  or  less  coherence  and  success  :  the  Faust  of  Goethe  affords 
an  example  even  in  our  own  generation.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
systematic  poem  may  well  have  been  conceived  and  executed  by 
pre-arranged  concert  between  several  poets  ;  among  whom  pro- 
bably one  will  be  the  governing  mind,  though  the  rest  may  be 
effective,  and  perhaps  equally  effective,  in  respect  to  execution  of 
the  parts.  And  the  age  of  the  early  Grecian  epic  was  favourable 
to  such  fraternisation  of  poets,  of  which  the  Gens  called  Homerids 
probably  exhibited  many  specimens.  In  the  recital  or  singing  of 
a  long  unwritten  poem,  many  bards  must  have  conspired  together, 

i  This  tendency  to  insert  new  homo-  les  livres,  et  n'agit  plus  que  par   la 

geneous   matter    by   new   poets   into  lecture,— cette    devniere    epoque    est, 

poems  already  existing,  is  noticed  by  pour  ainsi  dire,  celle  de  la  propriet6 

M.  Fauriel  in  reference  to  the  Romans  po^tique— celle  oh  chaque  poete  pretend 

of  the  Middle  Ages  : —  a  une  existence,  a  une  gloire,  person- 

"  C'est  un  phenomene  remarquable  nelles ;   et  oh  la  poe'sie   cesse   d'etre 

dans  l'histoire  de  la  poe'sie  dpique,  que  une  espece  de  tremor  commun  dont  le 

cette  disposition,  cette  tendance  con-  peuple  jouit  et  dispose  a  sa  maniere, 

stante  du  gout  populaire,  a  amalgamer,  sans    s'inquieter    des    individus     qui 

a  lier  en  une  seule  et  meme  composi-  le    lui    ont    fait."      (Fauriel,   Sur    les 

tion  le  plus  possible  des  compositions  Romans   Chevaleresques,    lecon   5me, 

diverses,— cette     disposition     persiste  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  vol.  xiii.  p. 

chez   un   peuple,  tant   que  la  poc^sie  707.) 

conserve  un  reste  de  vie ;  tant  qu'elle        M.    Fauriel  thinks   that  the  Shah 

s'y  transmet  par  la  tradition  et  qu'elle  Nemeh.  of  Ferdusi  was  an  amalgama- 

y  circule   a   l'aide    du   chant  ou  des  tion  of  epic  poems  originally  separate, 

recitations  publiques.    Ello  cesse  par-  and   that   probably  the   Mahabharat 

tout  ou  la  poesie  est  une  foia  fixee  dans  was  so  also  (i&.  p.  708). 
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and  in  the  earliest  times  the  composer  and  the  singer  were  one 
and  the  same  person.1  Now  the  individuals  comprised  in  the 
Homerid  Gens,  though  doubtless  very  different  among  themselves 
in  respect  of  mental  capacity,  were  yet  homogeneous  in  respect  of 
training,  means  of  observation  and  instruction,  social  experience, 
religious  feelings  and  theories,  &c,  to  a  degree  much  greater  than 
individuals  in  modern  times.  Fallible  as  our  inferences  are  on 
this  point,  where  we  have  only  internal  evidence  to  guide  us, 
without  any  contemporary  points  of  comparison,  01  any  species 
of  collateral  information  respecting  the  age,  the  society,  the  poets, 
the  hearers,  or  the  language — we  must  nevertheless  in  the  present 
case  take  coherence  of  structure,  together  with  consistency  in  the 
tone  of  thought,  feeling,  language,  customs,  &c,  as  presumptions 
of  one  author ;  and  the  contrary  as  presumptions  of  severalty  ; 
allowing  as  well  as  we  can  for  that  inequality  of  excellence  which 
the  same  author  may  at  different  times  present. 

Now  the  case  made  out  against  single-headed  authorship  of  the 
Odyssey  appears  to  me  very  weak  ;  and  those  who  dispute  it  are 
guided  more  by  their  &  priori  rejection  of  ancient  epical  unity 
than  by  any  positive  evidence  which  the  poem  itself  0dyssey  aU 
affords.     It  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  Iliad,   by  one 
Whatever  presumptions  a  disjointed  structure,  several  mad  pro- 
apparent  inconsistencies  of  parts,  and  large  excrescence  babIy  not* 
of  actual  matter  beyond  the  opening  promise,  can  sanction — may 
reasonably  be  indulged  against  the  supposition  that  this  poem  all 
proceeds  from  a  single  author.    There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  among  the  best  critics  which  is  probably  not 
destined  to  be  adjusted,  since  so  much  depends  partly  upon  critical 
feeling,  partly  upon  the  general  reasonings,  in  respect  to  ancient 
epical  unity,  with  which  a  man  sits  down  to  the  study.     For  the 
champions  of  unity,  such  as  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  are  very  ready 

i  The  remarks  of  Boeckh,  upon  the  intelligetur,  ubi  gentis  civilis  Homeri- 

possibility  of  such  co-operation  of  poets  darum  propriam  et  peculiarem  Home- 

towards  one  and  the  same  scheme,  are  ricam  poesin  fuisse,  veteribus  ipsis  si 

perfectly  just : —  non  testibus,  at  certe  ducibus,  conce- 

"Atqui  quomodo  componi  a  variis  detur    ....    Quae  quum  ita  sint, 

auctoribus  successu  temporum   rhap-  non  erit  adeo  difficile  ad  intelligendum, 

sodiae  potuerint,  quae  post  prima  initia  quomodo,  post  prima  initia  ab  egregio 

directae  jam  ad  idem  consilium  et  quam  vate  acta,  in  gente  sacrorum  et  artis 

vocant  unatatem  carminis  sint    .    .    .  communione  sociata,  multae  rhapsodise 

missis    istorum    declamationibus   qui  ad  unum  potuerint  consilium  dirigi." 

populi  universi   opus   Homerum  esse  (Index  Lection.  1834,  p.  12.) 
jactant     ....     turn   potissimum        I  transcribe  this  passage  from  Giese 
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to  strike  out  numerous  and  often  considerable  passages  as  inter- 
polations, thus  meeting  the  objections  raised  against  unity  of 
authorship  on  the  ground  of  special  inconsistencies.  Hermann 
and  Boeckh,  though  not  going  the  length  of  Lachmann  in  main- 
taining the  original  theory  of  Wolf,  agree  with  the  latter  in 
recognising  diversity  of  authors  in  the  poem,  to  an  extent  over- 
passing the  limit  of  what  can  fairly  be  called  interpolation. 
Payne  Knight  and  Nitzsch  are  equally  persuaded  of  the  contrary. 
Here  then  is  a  decided  contradiction  among  critics,  all  of  whom 
have  minutely  studied  the  poems  since  the  Wolfian  question  was 
raised.  And  it  is  such  critics  alone  who  can  be  said  to  constitute 
authority :  for  the  cursory  reader,  who  dwells  upon  the  parts 
simply  long  enough  to  relish  their  poetical  beauty,  is  struck  only 
by  that  general  sameness  of  colouring  which  Wolf  himself  admits 
to  pervade  the  poem.1 

Having  already  intimated  that,  in  my  judgment,  no  theory  of 
the  structure  of  the  poem  is  admissible  which  does  not  admit 
an  original  and  preconcerted  Achilleis — a  stream  which  begins 
at  the  first  book  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Hector  in  the  twenty- 
second,  although  the  higher  parts  of  it  now  remain  only  in  the 
condition  of  two  detached  lakes,  the  first  book  and  the  eighth — I 
reason  upon  the  same  basis  with  respect  to  the  authorship. 
Assuming  continuity  of  structure  as  a  presumptive  proof,  the 
whole  of  this  Achilleis  must  be  treated  as  composed  by  one 
author.  Wolf  indeed  affirmed  that  he  never  read  the 
ofstylehi  poem  continuously  through  without  being  painfully 
the  last  six  impressed  with  the  inferiority2  and  altered  style  of 
be  explained   the  last  six  books — and  Lachmann  carries  this  feeling 


supposing      further  back,  so  as  to  commence  with  the  seventeenth 

difference  o 

authorship. 


supposing 

difference  of  book.     If  I  could  enter  fully  into  this  sentiment,  I 


should  then  be  compelled,  not  to  deny  the  existence 

(Ueber  den  ^Eolischen  Dialekt,  p.  157),  dam  sensi,  quze  nisi  illse  tarn  mature 

not  having  been  able  to  see  the  essay  cum  ceteris  coaluissent,  quovis  pignore 

of  which  it  forms  a  part.  contendam,  dudum  ab  eruditis  detecta 

i  Wolf,      Prolegom.     p.     cxxxviii.  et  animadversa   fuisse,    immo   multa 

"Quippe  in  universum  idem  sonus  est  ejus  generis,  ut  cum  nunc  'O/uTjpiKWTara 

omnibus  libris ;  idem  habitus  senten-  habeantur,  si  tantummodo  in  Hymnis 

tiarum,  orationis,  numerorum,"  &c.  legerentur,  ipsa  sola  eos  suspicionibus 

2  Wolf,  Prolegom.  p.  cxxxvii.  "Equi-  vofletas  adspersura  essent."     Compare 

dem  certe  quoties  in  continenti  lectione  the  sequel,  p.  cxxxviii.:  "ubi  nervi 

ad  istas  partes  (i.e.  the  last  six  books)  deficiant  et  spiritus   Homericus— je- 

deveni.  nunquam  non  in  iis  talia  quae-  junum  et  frigidum  in  locis  multis."  cfrc. 
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of  a  preconceived  scheme,  but  to  imagine  that  the  books  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twenty-second,  though  forming  part  of  that 
scheme  or  Achilleis,  had  yet  been  executed  by  another  and  an 
inferior  poet.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  first,  that  inferiority  of 
poetical  merit  to  a  certain  extent  is  quite  reconcilable  with 
unity  of  authorship ;  and  secondly,  that  the  very  circumstances 
upon  which  Wolfs  unfavourable  judgment  is  built,  seem  to  arise 
out  of  increased  difficulty  in  the  poet's  task,  when  he  came  to  the 
crowning  cantoes  of  his  designed  Achilleis.  For  that  which  chiefly 
distinguishes  these  books  is,  the  direct,  incessant,  and  manual 
intervention  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  formally  permitted  by 
Zeus — and  the  repetition  of  vast  and  fantastic  conceptions  to 
which  such  superhuman  agency  gives  occasion  ;  not  omitting  the 
battle  of  Achilles  against  Skamander  and  Simois,  and  the  burning 
up  of  these  rivers  by  Hephsestus.  Now  looking  at  this  vein  of 
ideas  with  the  eyes  of  a  modern  reader,  or  even  with  those  of  a 
Grecian  critic  of  the  literary  ages,  it  is  certain  that  the  effect  is 
unpleasing :  the  gods,  sublime  elements  of  poetry  when  kept  in  due 
proportion,  are  here  somewhat  vulgarised.  But  though  the  poet 
here  has  not  succeeded — and  probably  success  was  impossible,  in 
the  task  which  he  has  prescribed  to  himself — yet  the  mere  fact  of 
his  undertaking  it,  and  the  manifest  distinction  between  his 
employment  of  divine  agency  in  these  latter  cantoes  as  compared 
with  the  preceding,  seems  explicable  only  on  the  supposition  that 
they  are  the  latter  cantoes  and  come  in  designed  sequence,  as  the 
continuance  of  a  previous  plan.  The  poet  wishes  to  surround 
the  coming  forth  of  Achilles  with  the  maximum  of  glorious  and 
terrific  circumstance :  no  Trojan  enemy  can  for  a  moment  hold 
out  against  him:1  the  gods  must  descend  to  the  plain  of  Troy 

1  Iliad,  xx.  25.     Zeus  addresses  the  gods  by  Zeus  at  the  beginning  of  the 

agora  of  the  gods,—  eighth  book,  and  the  removal  of  that 

•A„A^^n,«-,  *•   •«'    a«   -         '      '     -  restriction  at   the   beginning   of   the 

te?ou  •         m     '  "^  twentieth,  are  evidently  parts  of  one 

n>  „i„    i.     x.  ^        *        .v    „,    ,  preconceived  scheme. 

laye\a  ^    "*'    TP^^1  l    It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 

m.nt..r.n.,M''st    ~       X-       rr  i  -  the  battle  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  in 

%«**?m„    *-       ™a    ""  UnXiMVa-  book  xxi.  (385-521))  is  to  be  expunged 

tit™-  vnorpo^evKov  ag  spuriouV3(  or  onl>!  to  be  blame1d  a|  of 

m,-„  £•  -A*-*  **  »-*  a  .  <•..  i— '-«       '  inferior  merit  ("improbanda  tantum, 

«taT  non  resecanda-hoc  enim  est  illud,  quo 

AtiBu  m'kuI  reives  vnkp  aopov  i£a\a-  P'erumque  summa   crise6s  Homeric* 

jrri£«  f*»f«*-  «=s  '<•«  redit,"  as  Heyne  observes  in  another 

s""  place,  Obss.  Iliad,  xviii.  444).    The  ob- 

The  formal  restriction  put  upon  the  jections  on  the  score  of  non-Homeric 
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and  fight  in  person,  while  Zeus,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  book  had  forbidden  them  to  take  part,  expressly  encourages 
them  to  do  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth.  If  then  the 
nineteenth  book  (which  contains  the  reconciliation  between 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  a  subject  naturally  somewhat  tame) 
and  the  three  following  books  (where  we  have  before  us  only  the 
gods,  Achilles,  and  the  Trojans  without  hope  or  courage)  are 
inferior  in  execution  and  interest  to  the  seven  preceding  books 
(which  describe  the  long-disputed  and  often  doubtful  death-struggle 
between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  without  Achilles),  as  Wolf  and 
other  critics  affirm— we  may  explain  the  difference  without  sup- 
posing a  new  poet  as  composer  :  for  the  conditions  of  the  poem 
had  become  essentially  more  difficult,  and  the  subject  more 
unpromising.  The  necessity  of  keeping  Achilles  above  the  level, 
even  of  heroic  prowess,  restricted  the  poet's  means  of  acting  upon 
the  sympathy  of  his  hearers.1 

The  last  two  books  of  the  Iliad  may  have  formed  part  of  the 
Last  two  original  Achilleis.  But  the  probability  rather  is,  that 
b°obSbl  they  are  additions ;  for  the  death  of  Hector  satisfies 

not  parts  the  exigencies  of  a  coherent  scheme,  and  we  are  not 
original  entitled  to  extend  the  oldest  poem  beyond  the  limit 

Achillea.  which  such  necessity  prescribes.  It  has  been  argued 
on  one  side  by  Nitzsch  and  0.  Mliller,  that  the  mind  could  not 

locution  are  not  forcible  (see  P.  Knight  assault  of  Achilles  armed  on  the  next 
ad  loc),  and  the  scene  belongs  to  that  morning.  Hectdr  repels  this  counsel 
vein  of  conception  which  animates  the  of  Polydamas  with  expressions  — not 
poet  in  the  closing  act  of  his  Achilleis.  merely  of  overweening  confidence  in 
i  While  admitting  that  these  last  his  own  force,  even  against  Achilles- 
books  of  the  Iliad  are  not  equal  in  but  also  of  extreme  contempt  and 
interest  to  those  between  the  eleventh  harshness  towards  tbe  giver  ;  whose 
and  eighteenth,  we  may  add  that  they  wisdom  however  is  proved  by  the  utter 
exhibit  many  striking  beauties,  both  of  discomfiture  of  the  Trojans  the  next 
plan  and  execution,  and  one  in  par-  day.  Now  this  angry  deportment  and 
ticular  may  be  noticed  as  an  example  mistake  on  the  part  of  Hector  is  made 
of  happy  epical  adaptation.  The  Tro-  to  tell  strikingly  in  the  twenty-second 
jans  are  on  the  point  of  ravishing  from  book,  just  before  his  death.  There  yet 
the  Greeks  the  dead  body  of  Patroclus,  remains  a  moment  for  him  to  retire 
when  Achilles  (by  the  inspiration  of  within  the  walls,  and  thus  obtain 
Here  and  Iris)  shows  himself  unarmed  shelter  against  the  near  approach  of 
on  the  Grecian  mound,  and  by  his  mere  his  irresistible  enemy,  —  but  he  is 
figure  and  voice  strikes  such  terror  into  struck  with  the  recollection  of  that 
the  Trojans  that  they  relinquish  the  fatal  moment  when  he  repelled  the 
dead  body.  As  soon  as  night  arrives,  counsel  which  would  have  saved  his 
Polydamas  proposes  in  the  Trojan  countrymen:  "If  I  enter  the  town, 
agora  that  the  Trojans  shall  retire  Polydamas  will  be  the  first  to  reproach 
without  further  delay  from  the  ships  me  as  having  brought  destruction  upon 
to  the  town,  and  shelter  themselves  Troy  on  that  fatal  night  when  Achilles 
within  the  walls,  without  awaitinsr  the  came  forth,  and  when  I  resisted  his 
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leave  off  with  satisfaction  at  the  moment  in  which  Achilles  sates 
his  revenge,  and  while  the  bodies  of  Patroclus  and  Hector  are 
lying  unburied — also,  that  the  more  merciful  temper  which  he 
exhibits  in  the  twenty-fourth  book  must  always  have  been  an 
indispensable  sequel,  in  order  to  create  proper  sympathy  with 
his  triumph.  Other  critics,  on  the  contrary,  have  taken  special 
grounds  of  exception  against  the  last  book,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  set  it  aside  as  different  from  the  other  books  both  in  tone  and 
language.  To  a  certain  extent  the  peculiarities  of  the  last  book 
appear  to  me  undeniable,  though  it  is  plainly  a  designed  con- 
tinuance and  not  a  substantive  poem.  Some  weight  also  is  due 
to  the  remark  about  the  twenty-third  book,  that  Odysseus  and 
Diomedes,  who  have  been  wounded  and  disabled  during  the 
fight,  now  re-appear  in  perfect  force,  and  contend  in  the  games  : 
here  is  no  case  of  miraculous  healing,  and  the  inconsistency  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  admitted  by  a  separate  enlarging  poet 
than  by  the  schemer  of  the  Achilleis. 

The  splendid  books  from  the  second  to  v.  322  of  the  seventh,1 
are  equal  .in  most  parts  to  any  portions  of  the  Achilleis,   Books 
and  are  pointedly  distinguished  from  the  latter  by   H.  to  VII. 
the  broad  view  which  they  exhibit  of  the  general 
Trojan  war,  with  all  its  principal  personages,   localities,   and 
causes — yet  without  advancing  the  result  promised  in  the  first 
book,  or  indeed  any  final  purpose  whatever.     Even  the  desperate 
wound  inflicted  by  Tlepolemus  on  Sarpedon  is  forgotten,  when 
the  latter  hero  is  called  forth  in  the  subsequent  Achilleis.2    The 
arguments  of  Lachmann,  who  dissects  these  six  books  into  three 
or  four  separate  songs,3  carry  no  conviction  to  my  mind  ;  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  consider  all  of  them  to  be  by 

better  counsel"  (compare  xviii.  250 —  embassy  of  the  Trojans,  the  truce  for 

815  ;  xxii.  100—110  ;  and  Aristot.  Ethic,  burial,  the  arrival  of  wine-ships  from 

iii.  8).  Lemnos,  &c.)  suit  perfectly  with  the 

In  a  discussion  respecting  the  struc-  scheme  of  the  poet  of  these  books,  to 

ture  of  the  Iliad,  and  in  reference  to  depict  the  Trojan  war  generally, 

arguments  which   deny   all  designed  2  Unless  indeed  we  are  to  imagine 

concatenation  of  parts,  it  is  not  out  of  the  combat  between  Tlepolemus  and 

place  to  notice  this  affecting  touch  of  Sarpeddn,  and  that  between  Glaukus 

poetry,  belonging  to  those  books  which  and  Diomedds,  to  be  separate  songs  ; 

are  reproached  as  the  feeblest.  and  they  are  among  the  very  few  pas- 

1  The  latter  portion  of  the  seventh  sages  in  the  Iliad  which  are  completely 

book  is  spoiled  by  the  very  unsatis-  separable,  implying  no  special  antece- 

factory  addition  introduced  to  explain  dents. 

the  construction  of  the  wall  and  ditch  :  3  Compare  also  Heyne,  Excursus  IL 

all  the  other  incidents  (the  agora  and  sect.  ii.  ad  Iliad,  xxiv.  vol  viii.  p.  783. 
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the  same  author,  bound  together  by  the  common  purpose  of 
giving  a  great  collective  picture  which  may  properly 
be  termed  an  Iliad.  The  tenth  book,  or  Doloneia, 
though  adapted  specially  to  the  place  in  which  it  stands,  agrees 
with  the  books  between  the  first  and  eighth  in  belonging  only 
to  the  general  picture  of  the  war,  without  helping  forward  the 
march  of  the  Achilleis  ;  yet  it  seems  conceived  in  a  lower  vein, 
in  so  far  as  we  can  trust  our  modern  ethical  sentiment.  One  is 
unwilling  to  believe  that  the  author  of  the  fifth  book  (or  Aristeia 
of  Diomedes)  would  condescend  to  employ  the  hero  whom  he 
there  so  brightly  glorifies — the  victor  even  over  Ares  himself — 
in  slaughtering  newly-arrived  Thracian  sleepers,  without  any 
large  purpose  or  necessity.1  The  ninth  book,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken  at  length,  belongs  to  a  different  vein  of  conception, 
and  seems  to  me  more  likely  to  have  emanated  from  a  separate 
composer. 

While  intimating  these  views  respecting  the  authorship  of  the 
Iliad  as  being  in  my  judgment  the  most  probable,  I  must  repeat, 
that  though  the  study  of  the  poem  carries  to  my  mind  a  suffi- 
cient conviction  respecting  its  structure,  the  question  between 
unity  and  plurality  of  authors  is  essentially  less  determinable. 
The  poem  consists  of  a  part  original  and  other  parts  superadded  ; 
yet  it  is  certainly  not  impossible  that  the  author  of  the  former 

1  Subsequent  poets,  seemingly  think-  the   envy   of    the    gods,   are   turned 

ing  that  the  naked  story  (of  Diomedes  against  him  (ib.  458). 

slaughtering    Rhesus    and    his   com-  But  the  story  is  best  known  in  the 

panions  in  their  sleep)  as  it  now  stands  form  and  with  the  addition  (equally 

in    the   Iliad,    was    too    displeasing,  unknown  to  the  Iliad)  which  Virgil  has 

adopted  different  ways  of  dressing  it  adopted.    It  was  decreed  by  fate  that 

up.      Thus  according  to  Pindar  (ap.  if  the  splendid  horses  of  Rhesus  were 

Schol.  Iliad,  x.  435),  Rhesus   fought  permitted  once  either  to  taste  the  Tro- 

one  day  as  the  ally  of  Troy,  and  did  jan  provender,  or  to  drink  of  the  river 

such  terrific  damage,  that  the  Greeks  Xanthus,  nothing  could  preserve  the 

had  no  other  means  of  averting  total  Greeks  from  rum  (^Eneid  i.  468,  with 

destruction  from  his  hand  on  the  next  Servius  ad  loc.)  : — 

SreAPnc?ythf  iS^H? ama    "»">&?>*  ""  Btoi  "** *-*»'» 

do  on  the  coming  day  if  suffered  to    A     ^SI!®  4  castra, 

$&•%$*£  SWL^G&S  P-ffi&tl***  Xant— 

(Eurip.  Rhes.  602) :  moreover  Rhesus  wrassent  . 

himself  is  there  brought  forward  as  All  these  versions  are  certainly  im- 

talking  with  such   overweening  inso-  provements  upon  the  storv  s^a  it  stands 

lence,  that  the  sympathies  of  man,  and  in  the  Iliad. 
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may  himself  have  composed  the  latter :  and  such  would  be  my 
belief,  if  I  regarded  plurality  of  composers  as  an  inadmissible 
idea.  On  this  supposition  we  must  conclude  that  the  poet,  while 
anxious  for  the  addition  of  new  and  for  the  most  part  highly 
interesting  matter,  has  not  thought  fit  to  recast  the  parts  and 
events  in  such  manner  as  to  impart  to  the  whole  a  pervading 
thread  of  consensus  and  organisation,  such  as  we  see  in  the 
Odyssey. 

That  the  Odyssey  is  of  later  date  than  the  Iliad,  and  by  a 
different  author,  seems  to  be  now  the  opinion  of  most  critics, 
especially  of  Payne  Knight1  and  Nitzsch  ;  though  0.  Muller 
leans  to  a  contrary  conclusion,  at  the  same  time  adding  that  he 
thinks  the  arguments  either  way  not  very  decisive.  There  are 
considerable  differences  of  statement  in  the  two  poems  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  gods :  Iris  is  messenger  of  the  gods  in  the  Iliad, 
and  Hermes  in  the  Odyssey  ;  iEolus,  the  dispenser  of  the  winds 
in  the  Odyssey,  is  not  noticed  in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the 
Iliad,  but  on  the  contrary,  Iris  invites  the  winds  as  independent 
gods  to  come  and  kindle  the  funeral  pile  of  Patroclus ;  and  unless 
we  are  to  expunge  the  song  of  Demodokus  in  the  eighth  book  of 
the  Odyssey  as  spurious,  Aphrodite  there  appears  as  the  wife  of 
Hephaestus — a  relationship  not  known  to  the  Iliad.  There  are 
also  some  other  points  of  difference  enumerated  by  Odyssey— 
Mr.  Knight  and  others,  which  tend  to  justify  the  probably  by 
presumption  that  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  is  not  author  from 
identical  either  with  the  author  of  the  Achilleis  or  tneniad- 
his  enlargers,  which  G.  Hermann  considers  to  be  a  point  unques- 
tionable.2 Indeed,  the  difficulty  of  supposing  a  long  coherent 
poem  to  have  been  conceived,  composed,  and  retained,  without 
any  aid  of  writing,  appears  to  many  critics  even  now  insurmount- 
able, though  the  evidences  on  the  other  side  are  in  my  view 
sufficient  to  outweigh  any  negative  presumption  thus  suggested. 
But  it  is  improbable  that  the  same  person  should  have  powers  of 
memorial  combination  sufficient  for  composing  two  such  poems, 
nor  is  there  any  proof  to  force  upon  us  such  a  supposition. 

Presuming  a  difference  of  authorship  between  the  two  poems, 

1  Mr.  Knight  places  the  Iliad  about    between  the  two  poems  (Prolegg.  c. 
two  centuries,  and  the  Odyssey  one    lxi.). 
century,  anterior  to  Hesjod :  a  century        2  Hermann,  Prsefat.  ad  Odysa..  p.  vii. 
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I  feel  less  convinced  about  the  supposed  juniority  of  the  Odyssey. 
The  discrepancies  in  manners  and  language  in  the  one  and  the 
other  are  so  little  important,  that  two  different  persons,  in  the 
same  age  and  society,  might  well  be  imagined  to  exhibit  as  great 
but,  per-  or  even  greater.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  sub- 
haps,  of  the  Wts  of  the  two  are  heterogeneous,  so  as  to  conduct 
same  age.         ,  . 

the  poet,  even  were  he  the  same  man,  into  totally 

different  veins  of  imagination  and  illustration.  The  pictures  of 
the  Odyssey  seem  to  delineate  the  same  heroic  life  as  the  Iliad, 
though  looked  at  from  a  distinct  point  of  view  :  and  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  residence  of  Odysseus  in  Ithaka  are  just 
such  as  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  left  in  order  to  attack  Troy. 
If  the  scenes  presented  to  us  are  for  the  most  part  pacific,  as 
contrasted  with  the  incessant  fighting  of  the  Iliad,  this  is  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  any  greater  sociality  or  civilisation  in  the  real 
hearers  of  the  Odyssey,  but  to  the  circumstances  of  the  hero 
whom  the  poet  undertakes  to  adorn :  nor  can  we  doubt  that  the 
poems  of  Arktinus  and  Lesches,  of  a  later  date  than  the  Odyssey, 
wo  aid  have  given  us  as  much  combat  and  bloodshed  as  the  Iliad. 
I  am  not  struck  by  those  proofs  of  improved  civilisation  which 
some  critics  affirm  the  Odyssey  to  present :  Mr.  Knight,  who  is 
of  this  opinion,  nevertheless  admits  that  the  mutilation  of  Melan- 
thius,  and  the  hanging  up  of  the  female  slaves  by  Odysseus,  in 
that  poem,  indicate  greater  barbarity  than  any  incidents  in  the 
fights  before  Troy.1  The  more  skilful  and  compact  structure  of 
the  Odyssey  has  been  often  considered  as  a  proof  of  its  juniority 
in  age :  and  in  the  case  of  two  poems  by  the  same  author,  we 
might  plausibly  contend  that  practice  would  bring  with  it  im- 
provement in  the  combining  faculty.  But  in  reference  to  the 
poems  before  us,  we  must  recollect,  first,  that  in  all  probability 
the  Iliad  (with  which  the  comparison  is  taken)  is  not  a  primitive 
but  an  enlarged  poem,  and  that  the  primitive  Achilleis  might 
well  have  been  quite  as  coherent  as  the  Odyssey  ; — secondly,  that 
between  different  authors,  superiority  in  structure  is  not  a  proof 
of  subsequent  composition,  inasmuch  as  on  that  hypothesis  we 
should  be  compelled  to  admit  that  the  later  poem  of  Arktinus 
would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  Odyssey ; — thirdly,  that  even 

»  Knight,  Prolegg.  1.  c.    Odyw.  xxii.  465—478. 
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if  it  were  so,  we  could  only  infer  that  the  author  of  the  Odyssey 
had  heard  the  Achilleis  or  the  Iliad  ;  we  could  not  infer  that  he 
lived  one  or  two  generations  afterwards.1 

On  the  whole,  the  balance  of  probabilities  seems  in  favour  of 
distinct  authorship  of  the  two  poems,  but  the  same  age — and  that 
age  a  very  early  one,  anterior  to  the  first  Olympiad.  And  they 
may  thus  be  used  as  evidences,  and  contemporary  evidences,  for 
the  phenomena  of  primitive  Greek  civilisation  ;  while  they  also 
show  that  the  power  of  constructing  long  premeditated  epics, 
without  the  aid  of  writing,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  characteristic  of 
the  earliest  known  Greek  mind.  This  was  the  point  controverted 
by  Wolf,  which  a  full  review  of  the  case  (in  my  judgment) 
decides  against  him  ;  it  is  moreover  a  valuable  resort  for  the 
historian  of  the  Greeks,  inasmuch  as  it  marks  out  to  him  the 
ground  from  which  he  is  to  start  in  appreciating  their  ulterior 
progress.2 


i  The  arguments,  upon  the  faith  of 
which  Payne  Knight  and  other  critics 
have  maintained  the  Odyssey  to  be 
younger  than  the  Iliad,  are  well  stated 
and  examined  in  Bernhard  Thiersch — 
Qusestio  de  Diversa  Diadis  et  Odysseae 
iEtate— in  the  Anhang  (p.  806)  to  his 
work  Ueber  das  Zeitalter  und  Vaterland 
des  Homer. 

He  shows  all  such  arguments  to  be 
very  inconclusive  ;  though  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  himself  maintains 
identity  of  age  between  the  two  appear 
to  me  not  at  all  more  satisfactory  (p. 
827) :  we  can  infer  nothing  to  the  point 
from  the  mention  of  Telemachus  in  the 
Iliad. 

Welcker  thinks  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  of  age,  and  an  evident 
difference  of  authorship,  between  the 
two  poems  (Der  Epische  Cyclus,  p. 
295). 

O.  Mtlller  admits  the  more  recent 
date  of  the  Odyssey,  but  considers  it 
"difficult  and  hazardous  to  raise  upon 
this  foundation  any  definite  conclusions 
as  to  the  person  and  age  of  the  poet " 
(History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece,  ch.  v.  s.  13). 

a  Dr.  Thirlwall  has  added  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  History  of  Greece 
a  valuable  Appendix,  on  the  early 
history  of  the  Homeric  poems  (vol.  i. 
p.  500—516);  which  contains  copious 
information  respecting  the  discrepant 
opinions  of  German  critics,  with  a  brief 
comparative     examination    of     their 


reasons.  I  could  have  wished  that  so 
excellent  a  judge  had  superadded,  to 
his  enumeration  of  the  views  of  others, 
an  ampler  exposition  of  his  own.  Dr. 
Thirlwall  seems  decidedly  convinced 
upon  that  which  appears  to  me 
the  most  important  point  in  the 
Homeric  controversy:  J'That  before 
the  appearance  of  the  earliest  of  the 
poems  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  the  Hiad  and 
Odyssey,  even  if  they  did  not  exist 
precisely  in  their  present  form,  had  at 
least  reached  their  present  compass, 
and  were  regarded  each  as  a  complete 
and  well-defined  whole,  not  as  a 
fluctuating  aggregate  of  fugitive  pieces" 
(p.  509). 

This  marks  out  the  Homeric  poems 
as  ancient  both  in  the  items  and  m  the 
total,  and  includes  negation  of  the 
theory  of  Wolf  and  Lachmann,  who 
contend  that  as  a  total  they  only  date 
from  the  age  of  Peisistratus.  It  is 
then  safe  to  treat  the  poems  as  unques- 
tionable evidences  of  Grecian  antiquity 
(meaning  thereby  776  B.C.),  which  we 
could  not  do  if  we  regarded  all  con- 
gruity  of  parts  in  the  poems  as  brought 
about  through  alterations  of  Peisis- 
tratus and  his  friends. 

There  is  also  a  very  just  admonition 
of  Dr.  Thirlwall  (p.  516)  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  measuring  what  degree  of 
discrepancy  or  inaccuracy  might  or 
might  not  have  escaped  the  poet's 
attention,  in  an  age  so  imperfectly 
known  to  us. 
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Whatever  there  may  be  of  truth  in  the  different  conjectures  of 
critics  respecting  the  authorship  and  structure  of  these  unrivalled 
poems,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  it  is  the  perfection  of  their 
epical  symmetry  which  has  given  them  their  indissoluble  hold 
upon  the  human  mind,  as  well  modern  as  ancient.  There  is 
some  tendency  in  critics,  from  Aristotle  downwards,1 
acterofthe  to  invert  the  order  of  attributes  in  respect  to  the 
^oems—  Homeric  poems,  so  as  to  dwell  most  on  recondite 
essentially     excellences  which  escape   the   unaided  reader,  and 

popular.  ...  r  ,  ' 

which  are  even  to  a  great  degree  disputable.  But  it 
is  given  to  few  minds  (as  Goethe  has  remarked2)  to  appreciate 
fully  the  mechanism  of  a  long  poem,  and  many  feel  the  beauty 
of  the  separate  parts,  who  have  no  sentiment  for  the  aggregate 
perfection  of  the  whole. 

Nor  were  the  Homeric  poems  originally  addressed  to  minds  of 
the  rarer  stamp.  They  are  intended  for  those  feelings  which  the 
critic  has  in  common  with  the  unlettered  mass,  not  for  that 
enlarged  range  of  vision  and  peculiar  standard  which  he  has 
acquired  to  himself.  They  are  of  all  poems  the  most  absolutely 
and  unreservedly  popular :  had  they  been  otherwise  they  could 
not  have  lived  so  long  in  the  mouth  of  the  rhapsodes,  and  the 
ear  and  memory  of  the  people :  and  it  was  then  that  their  influence 
was  first  acquired,  never  afterwards  to  be  shaken.  Their  beauties 
belong  to  the  parts  taken  separately,  which  revealed  themselves 
spontaneously  to  the  listening  crowd  at  the  festival — far  more 
than  to  the  whole  poem  taken  together,  which  could  hardly  be 
appreciated  unless  the  parts  were  dwelt  upon  and  suffered  to 
expand  in  the  mind.  The  most  unlettered  hearer  of  those  times 
could  readily  seize,  while  the  most  instructed  reader  can  still 
recognise,  the  characteristic  excellence  of  Homeric  narrative — its 
straightforward,  unconscious,  unstudied  simplicity — its  concrete 
forms  of  speech3  and  happy  alternation  of  action  with  dialogue — 

1  There   are  just  remarks  on  this  Welcker's  iEschyl.  Trilogie,  p.  306.) 

point  in  Heyne's  Excursus  ii.  sect.  2  and  What  ground  there  is  for  restricting 

4,  ad  II.  xxiv.  vol.  viii.  p.  771—800.  this  proposition  to  modern  as  contrasted 

2"Wenig  Deutsche,  und  vielleicht  with  ancient  nations,  I  am  unable  to 

nur   wenige    Menschen    aller    neuern  conceive. 

Nationen,  haben  Gei'uhl  fiir  ein  asthe-  8  The  Kivov^eva  buoixara  of  Homer 

tisches  Ganzes :  sie  loben  und  tadeln  were  extolled  by  Aristotle :  see  Schol. 

nur  stellenweise,  sie   entziicken   sich  ad    Iliad,    i.    481 ;    compare   Dionys. 

nur  stellenweise."    (Goethe,  Wilhelm  Halicarn.,  De  Compos.  Verbor.  c.  20. 

Meister :     I     transcribe     this     from  were  fxrjSev  finiv  Sia^epety  yivofxeva  ra 
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its  vivid  pictures  of  living  agents,  always  clearly  and  sharply 
individualized,  whether  in  the  commanding  proportions  of  Achilles 
and  Odysseus,  in  the  graceful  presence  of  Helen  and  Penelope",  or 
in  the  more  humble  contrast  of  Eumseus  and  Melanthius :  and 
always  moreover  animated  by  the  frankness  with  which  his 
heroes  give  utterance  to  all  their  transient  emotions   Addressed 
and  even  all  their  infirmities — its  constant  reference   to  uniet- 
to  those  coarser  veins  of  feeling  and  palpable  motives  minds,  but 
which  belong  to  all  men  in  common — its  fulness  of  thosefeli- 
graphic  details,  freshly  drawn  from  the  visible  and   ings  which 
audible  world,  and  though  often  homely,  never  tame   have  in 
nor  trenching  upon  that  limit  of  satiety  to  which  the   common- 
Greek  mind  was  so  keenly  alive — lastly,  its  perpetual  junction  of 
gods  and  men  in  the  same  picture,  and  familiar  appeal  to  ever- 
present  divine  agency,  in  harmony  with  the  interpretation  of 
nature  at  that  time  universal. 


irpayfiara  fj  \ey6fxtva  bpav.     Respecting 

the  undisguised  bursts  of  feeling  by 
the  heroes,  the  Scholiast^  ad  Iliad,  i. 

349  tails  US — eroijoiov  to  ripmnbv  n-pbs 
Samova— compare  Euripid.  Helen.  959, 
and  the  severe  censures  of  Plato,  ii. 
p.  388. 

The  Homeric  poems  were  the  best 
understood,  and  the  most  widely 
popular,  of  all  Grecian  compositions, 
even  amongthe  least  instructed  persons, 
such  (for  example)  as  the  semi- 
barbarians  who  had  acquired  the  Greek 
language  in  addition  to  their  own 
mother  tongue.  (Dio  Chrysost.,  Or. 
xviii.  vol.  i.  p.  478 ;  Or.  liii.  vol.  ii.  p. 
277,  Reisk.)  Respecting  the  simplicity 
and  perspicuity  of  the  narrative  style, 
implied  in  this  extensive  popularity, 
Porphyry  made  a  singular  remark  :  he 
said  that  the  sentences  of  Homer  really 
presented  much  difficulty  and  obscurity, 
but  that  ordinary  readers  fancied  they 
understood  him,  "because  of  the 
general  clearness  which  appeared  to  run 
through  the  poems  ".  (See  the  Prole- 
gomena of  Villoison's  edition  of  the 
Iliad,  p.  xli.)  This  remark  affords  the 
key  to  a  good  deal  of  the  Homeric 
criticism.  There  doubtless  were  real 
obscurities  in  the  poems,  arising  from 
altered  associations,  customs,  religion, 
language,  &c. ,  as  well  as  from  corrupt 
text ;  but  while  the  critics  did  good 
service  in  elucidating  these  difficulties, 
they  also  introduced  artificially  many 


others,  altogether  of  their  own  creating. 
Refusing  to  be  satisfied  with  the  plain 
and  obvious  meaning,  they  sought  in 
Homer  hidden  purposes,  elaborate 
innuendo,  recondite  motives,  even  with 
regard  to  petty  details,  deep-laid 
rhetorical  artifices  (see  a  specimen  in 
Dionys.  Hal.  Ars  Rhetor,  c.  15,  p.  316 
Reiske ;  nor  is  even  Aristotle  exempt 
from  similar  tendencies,  Schol.  ad 
Iliad,  iii.  441,  x.  198),  or  a  substratum 
of  philosophy  allegorised.  No  wonder 
that  passages,  quite  perspicuous  to  the 
vulgar  reader,  seemed  difficult  to  them. 

There  could  not  be  so  sure  a  way  of 
missing  the  real  Homer  as  by  searching 
for  him  in  these  devious  recesses.  He 
is  essentially  the  poet  of  the  broad 
highway  and  the  market-place,touching 
the  common  sympathies  and  satisfying 
the  mental  appetencies  of  his  country- 
men with  unrivalled  effect,  but  exempt 
from  ulterior  views,  either  selfish  or 
didactic,  and  immersed  in  the  same 
medium  of  practical  life  and  experience 
religiously  construed,  as  his  auditors. 
No  nation  has  ever  yet  had  so  perfect 
and  touching  an  exposition  of  its  early 
social  mind  as  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey 
exhibit. 

In  the  verbal  criticism  of  Homer  the 
Alexandrine  literati  seem  to  have  made 
a  very  great  advance,  as  compared  with 
the  gloss<  >graphers  who  preceded  them. 
(See  Lehrs,  De  Studiis  Aristarchi, 
Dissert,  ii.  p.  42.) 
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It  is  undoubtedly  easier  to  feel  than  to  describe  the  impressive 
influence  of  Homeric  narrative  :  but  the  time  and  circumstances 
under  which  that  influence  was  first,  and  most  powerfully  felt, 
preclude  the  possibility  of  explaining  it  by  comprehensive  and 
elaborate  comparisons,  such  as  are  implied  in  Aristotle's  remarks 
upon  the  structure  of  the  poems.  The  critic  who  seeks  the 
explanation  in  the  right  place  will  not  depart  widely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  rude  auditors  to  whom  the  poems  were 
originally  addressed,  or  from  the  susceptibilities  and  capacities 
common  to  the  human  bosom  in  every  stage  of  progressive  culture. 
And  though  the  refinements  and  delicacies  of  the  poems,  as  well 
as  their  general  structure,  are  a  subject  of  highly  interesting 
criticisms — yet  it  is  not  to  these  that  Homer  owes  his  wide-spread 
and  imperishable  popularity.  Still  less  is  it  true,  as  the  well- 
known  observations  of  Horace  would  lead  us  to  believe,  that 
Homer  is  a  teacher  of  ethical  wisdom  akin  and  superior  to 
Chrysippus  or  Crantor.1  No  didactic  purpose  is  to  be  found  in 
No  didactic  ^e  ^ac*  an<*  Odyssey  :  a  philosopher  may  doubtless 
purpose  in  extract,  from  the  incidents  and  strongly  marked 
characters  which  it  contains,  much  illustrative  matter 

1  Horat.  Epist.  i.  2,  v.  1—26  :—  rather  the  absence,  than  the  presence, 

*"mmS?  soc,is  stuItus  cupidus4°e  ZWZZFSSi0 hS*58£! 

Vixisset  caiis  Unmu-dus,  ,el  arnica  SJ^S  ZFwSfiSSUi'S 

youth),    a    remarkable    specimen    is 

Horace    contrasts    the    folly    and  afforded  by  the  Venet.  Schol.  ad  Iliad, 

greediness    of     the    companions    of  ix.  453;  compare  Plutarch,  de  Audiendis 

Ulysses  in  accepting  the  refreshments  Poetis,  p.  95.    Phoenix  describes  the 

tendered  to  them  by  Circe,  with  the  calamitous  family  tragedy  in  which  he 

self-command   of   Ulysses  himself   in  himself  had   been  partly   the  agent, 

refusing  them.     But  in  the  incident  as  partly   the    victim.      Now    that    an 

described  in  the  original  poem,  neither  Homeric   hero  should   confess   guilty 

the  praise,  nor  the  blame  here  implied,  proceedings    and    still    more    guilty 

finds    any    countenance.      The    com-  designs,    without    any   expression   of 

panions  of  Ulysses  follow  the  universal  shame  or  contrition,  was  insupportable 

practice  in  accepting  hospitality  ten-  to  the  feelings  of  the  critics.    One  of 

dered  to  strangers,  the   fatal  conse-  them,  Aristodemus,  thrust  two  negative 

quences  of  which,  in  their  particular  particles  into  one  of  the  lines :   and 

case,  they  could  have  no  grounds  for  though  he  thereby  ruined  not  only  the 

suspecting  ;  while  Ulysses  is  preserved  sense  but  the  metre,  his  emendation 

from  a  similar  fate,  not  by  any  self-  procured  for  him  universal  applause, 

command  of  his  own,  but  by  a  previous  because  he  had  maintained  the  inno- 

divine  warning  and  a  special  antidote,  cence    of    the    hero    (/ecu    ov    tuovov 

which  had  not  been  vouchsafed  to  the  Tjifio/aVrjcrei/,    aAAa    k<k    «ti/k>}0t),    a>; 

rest   (see   Odyss.    x.    285).     And   the  evcre/3r}  TTjp^cra?  rbv  rjpaxx).    And  Aris- 

incident  of  the  Sirens,  if  it  is  to  be  tarchus  thought  the  case  so  alarming, 

taken  as  evidence  of  anything,  indicates  that  he  struck  out  from  the  text  four 
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for  his  exhortations — but  the  ethical  doctrine  which  he  applies 
must  emanate  from  his  own  reflection.  The  Homeric  hero  mani- 
fests virtues  or  infirmities,  fierceness  or  compassion,  with  the 
same  straightforward  and  simple-minded  vivacity,  unconsious  of 
any  ideal  standard  by  which  his  conduct  is  to  be  tried  j1  nor  can 
we  trace  in  the  poet  any  ulterior  function  beyond  that  of  the 
inspired  organ  of  the  Muse,  and  the  nameless,  but  eloquent, 
herald  of  lost  adventures  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  past. 


lines  which  have  only  been  preserved 
to  us  by  Plutarch  ('0  pep  'ApiVrapYo? 

e£«A.e  rd  em;  ravra,  <j>  o  /3 17  6  e  1  s).     oee 

the  Fragment  of  Dioscorides  (Trepi  tw 
nap'  'Ojujjpw  N6/mwv)  in  Didot's  Frag- 
menta  Historicor.  Graecor.  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 
1  "  C'est  un  tableau  ideal,  a  coup  sur, 
que  celui  de  la  soci£t6  Grecque  dans 
les  chants  qui  portent  1c  nom  d'Hotnere: 
et  pourtant  cette  societe"  y  est  toute 
entiere  reproduite,  avec  la  rusticity,  la 
f  erocite"  de  ses  mceurs,  ses  bonnes  et  ses 
mauvaises  passions,  sans  dessein  de 
faire  particulierement  ressortir,  de 
cetebrer  tel  ou  tel  de  ses  mentes,  de 
ses  avantages,  ou  de  laisser  dans 
l'ombre  sea  vices  et   sea   maux.     Co 


melange  du  bien  et  du  mal,  du  fort  et 
du  faible — cette  simultaneity  d'id^es  et 
de  sentimens  en  apparence  contraires 
—cette  varied,  cette  incoherence,  ce 
developpementinegal  de  la  nature  et  de 
la  destinee  humaine — c'est  pre"cisement 
la  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  po^tique,  car 
c'est  le  fond  meme  des  choses,  c'est 
la  v^rite"  sur  1'homme  et  le  monde : 
et  dans  les  peintures  id^ales  qu'en 
veulent  faire  la  po^sie,  le  roman  et 
meme  l'histoire,  cet  ensemble,  si  divers 
et  pourtant  si  harmonieux,  doit  se 
retrouver :  sans  quoi  l'ideal  veritable  y 
manque  aussi  bien  que  la  r^alite.' 
(Guizot,  Cours  d'Histoire  Moderne, 
Lecon  7me,  vol.  i.  p.  285.) 
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CHAPTER  L 
GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  LIMITS  OF  GREECE. 

Greece  Proper  lies  between  the  36th  and  40th  parallels  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  the  21st  and  26th  degrees  of  Limits  of 
east  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  from  Mount  Greece- 
Olympus  to  Cape  Taenarus  may  be  stated  at  250  English  miles  ; 
its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  western  coast  of  Akarnania  to 
Marathon  in  Attica,  at  180  miles  ;  and  the  distance  eastward 
from  Ambrakia  across  Pindus  to  the  Magnesian  mountain  Homole 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Peneius  is  about  120  miles.  Altogether 
its  area  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Portugal.1  In  regard  how- 
ever to  all  attempts  at  determining  the  exact  limits  of  Greece 
Proper,  we  may  remark,  first,  that  these  limits  seem  not  to  have 
been  very  precisely  defined  even  among  the  Greeks  themselves  ; 
and  next,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Hellens  were  distri- 
buted among  islands  and  colonies,  and  so  much  of  their  influence 
upon  the  world  in  general  produced  through  their  colonies,  as  to 
render  the  extent  of  their  original  domicile  a  matter  of  compara- 
tively little  moment  to  verify. 

The  chain  called  Olympus  and    the  Cambunian  mountains, 
ranging  east  and  west  and  commencing  with  the  iEgean  Sea  or 

1  Compare  Strong,  Statistics  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  p.  2 ;  and  Kruse, 
Hellas,  vol.  i.  ch.  3,  p.  196, 
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the  Gulf  of  Therma  near  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  is 
Northern  prolonged  under  the  name  of  Mount  Lingon  until  it 
Greece— y  °f  toucnes  tne  Adriatic  at  the  Akrokerauman  promon- 
Olympus.  tory.  The  country  south  of  this  chain  comprehended 
all  that  in  ancient  times  was  regarded  as  Greece  or  Hellas  Proper, 
but  it  also  comprehended  something  more.  Hellas  Proper1  (or 
continuous  Hellas,  to  use  the  language  of  Skylax  and  Diksearchus) 
was  understood  to  begin  with  the  town  and  Gulf  of  Ambrakia : 
from  thence  northward  to  the  Akrokeraunian  promontory  lay  the 
land  called  by  the  Greeks  Epirus — occupied  by  the  Chaonians, 
Molossians,  and  Thesprotians,  who  were  termed  Epirots  and  were 
not  esteemed  to  belong  to  the  Hellenic  aggregate.  This  at  least 
was  the  general  understanding,  though  iEtolians  and  Akarnanians 
in  their  more  distant  sections  seem  to  have  been  not  less  widely 
removed  from  the  full  type  of  Hellenism  than  the  Epirots  were  ; 
while  Herodotus  is  inclined  to  treat  even  Molossians  and  Thes- 
protians as  Hellens.2 

At  a  point  about  midway  between  the  iEgean  and  Ionian  seas, 
Scardus  Olympus  and  Lingon  are  traversed  nearly  at  right 
andPindus.  angies  by  the  still  longer  and  vaster  chain  called 
Pindus,  which  stretches  in  a  line  rather  west  of  north  from  the 
northern  side  of  the  range  of  Olympus.  The  system  to  which 
these  mountains  belong  seems  to  begin  with  the  lofty  masses  of 
greenstone  comprised  under  the  name  of  Mount  Scardus  or 
Scordus  (Schardagh),3  which  is  divided  only  by  the  narrow  cleft 
containing  the  river  Drin  from  the  limestone  of  the  Albanian 

1  Diksearch.  31,  p.  460,  ed.  Fuhr :—      examined :  see  Dr.  Griesebach,  Reise 

durch  Rumelien  und  nach  Brussa  iin 

*H  5*  'EAAa?  airb    rr}s  'Aju./3pouaas    elvat     Jahre  1839,  vol.  ii.  ch.  13,  p.  112  seqq. 

Sonel  (Gotting.  1841),  which  contains  much 

MaAicn-a    owex*)s   to    irepa; '    avrrj    6"    instruction  respecting  the  real  relations 

epxerai  of  these  mountains  as  compared  with 

'E7ri  tov    iroTafxov   TLr)veCov,  w?   *iA.e'aj    the  different  ideas  and  representations 

ypd^ei,  of  them.    The  words  of  Strabo  (lib.  vii. 

'Opos  Tc  MayvrJTtav  'OjuoAtji/  KeKkruxevov       Excerpt.  3,  ed.  Tzchucke),  that  Scardus, 

Orbelus,  RhodopS,  and  Haemus  extend 
Skylax,  c.    35.— 'AuPpaicla— evrevOev    in  a  straight  line  from  the  Adriatic  to 
apxerat  r)  'EA\as  (rvvixys  elvat.   /aexP1    the  Euxine,  are  incorrect. 
Urjveiov  ttot6lij.ov,  ko\  'OfioKCov  Ma-yvij-        See  Leake's   Travels  in   Northern 

TiKrjs  7r6\ews,  t/  i<TTt  trapa  rbv  nora/xov.  Greece,    vol.    i.    p.    335  :    the    pass    of 

2  Herod,  i.  146 ;  ii.  56.  The  Molossian  Tschangon  near  Castoria  (through 
Alk6n  passes  for  a  Hellen  (Herod,  vi.  which  the  river  Devol  passes  from  the 
127).  eastward  to  fall  into  the  Adriatic  on 

3  The  mountain  systems  in  ancient  the  westward)  is  the  only  cleft  in  this 
Macedonia  and  Illyricum,  north  of  long  chain  from  the  river  Drin  in  th« 
Olympus,  have  been  yet  but  imperfectly  north  down  to  the  centre  of  Greece. 
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Alps.  From  the  southern  face  of  Olympus,  Pindus  strikes  off 
nearly  southward,  forming  the  boundary  between  Thessaly  and 
Epirus,  and  sending  forth  about  the  39th  degree  of  latitude  the 
lateral  chain  of  Othrys — which  latter  takes  an  easterly  course, 
reaching  the  sea  between  Thessaly  and  the  northern  coast  of 
Eubcea.  Southward  of  Othrys,  the  chain  of  Pindus  under  the 
name  of  Tymphrestus  still  continues,  until  another  lateral  chain, 
called  (Eta,  projects  from  it  again  towards  the  east, — forming  the 
lofty  coast  immediately  south  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  with  the 
narrow  road  of  Thermopylae  between  the  two — and  terminating 
at  the  Eubcean  strait.  At  the  point  of  junction  with  (Eta,  the 
chain  of  Pindus  forks  into  two  branches ;  one  striking  to  the 
westward  of  south,  and  reaching  across  iEtolia,  under  the  names 
of  Arakynthus,  Kurius,  Korax  and  Taphiassus,  to  the  promontory 
called  Antirrhion,  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  narrow 
entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  over  against  the  corresponding 
promontory  of  Union  in  Peloponnesus — the  other  tending  south- 
east, and  forming  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and  Kithaeron :  indeed 
iEgaleus  and  Hymettus,  even  down  to  the  southernmost  cape  of 
Attica,  Sunium,  may  be  treated  as  a  continuance  of  this  chain. 
From  the  eastern  extremity  of  (Eta,  also,  a  range  of  hills,  inferior 
in  height  to  the  preceding,  takes  its  departure  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  under  the  various  names  of  — their  ex- 
Knemis,  Ptoon,  and  Teumessus.  It  is  joined  with  dlssemina^ 
Kithaeron  by  the  lateral  communication,  ranging  tion 
from  west  to  east,  called  Parnes ;  while  the  cele-  Southern 
brated  Pentelikus,  abundant  in  marble  quarries,  peiopon-nd 
constitutes  its  connecting  link,  to  the  south  of  Parnes,  nesus. 
with  the  chain  from  Kithseron  to  Sunium. 

From  the  promontory  of  Antirrhion  the  line  of  mountains 
crosses  into  Peloponnesus,  and  stretches  in  a  southerly  direction 
down  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  called  Taenarus,  now  Cape 
Matapan.  Forming  the  boundary  between  Elis  with  Messenia 
on  one  side,  and  Arcadia  with  Laconia  on  the  other,  it  bears  the 
successive  names  of  Olenus,  Panachaikus,  Pholoe,  Erymanthus, 
Lykaeus,  Parrhasius,  and  Taygetus.  Another  series  of  mountains 
strikes  off  from  Kithaeron  towards  the  south-west,  constituting 
under  the  names  of  Geraneia  and  Oneia  the  high  ground  which 
first  sinks  down  into  the  depression  forming  the  Isthmus  of 
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Corinth,  and  then  rises  again  to  spread  itself  in  Peloponnesus. 
One  of  its  branches  tends  westward  along  the  north  of  Arkadia,  com- 
prising the  Akrokorinthus  or  citadel  of  Corinth,  the  high  peak  of 
Kyllene,  the  mountains  of  Aroanii  and  Lampeia,  and  ultimately 
joining  Erymanthus  and  Pholoe — while  the  other  branch  strikes 
southward  towards  the  south-eastern  cape  of  Peloponnesus,  the 
formidable  Cape  Malea  or  St.  Angelo, — and  exhibits  itself  under 
the  successive  names  of  Apesas,  Artemisium,  Parthenium,  Parnon, 
Thornax,  and  Zarex. 

From  the  eastern  extremity  of  Olympus,  in  a  direction  rather 
Ossaand  to  the  eastward  of  south,  stretches  the  range  of 
tothe*""  mountains  first  called  Ossa  and  afterwards  Pelion, 
Cyclades.  down  to  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Thessaly.  The 
long,  lofty,  and  naked  backbone  of  the  island  of  Eubcea  may  be 
viewed  as  a  continuance  both  of  this  chain  and  of  the  chain  of 
Othrys  :  the  line  is  farther  prolonged  by  a  series  of  islands  in  the 
Archipelago,  Andros,  Tenos,  Mykonos,  and  Naxos,  belonging  to 
the  group  called  the  Cyclades  or  islands  encircling  the  sacred 
centre  of  Delos.  Of  these  Cyclades  others  are  in  like  manner  a 
continuance  of  the  chain  which  reaches  to  Cape  Sunium — Ke6s, 
Kythnos,  Seriphos,  and  Siphnos  join  on  to  Attica,  as  Andros  does 
to  Eubcea.  And  we  might  even  consider  the  great  island  of 
Krete  as  a  prolongation  of  the  system  of  mountains  which  breasts 
the  winds  and  waves  at  Cape  Malea,  the  island  of  Kythera 
forming  the  intermediate  link  between  them.  Skiathus,  Skopelus, 
and  Skyrus,  to  the  north-east  of  Euboea,  also  mark  themselves  out 
as  outlying  peaks  of  the  range  comprehending  Pelion  and 
Eubcea.1 

By  this  brief  sketch,  which  the  reader  will  naturally  compare 
with  one  of  the  recent  maps  of  the  country,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Greece  Proper  is  among  the  most  mountainous  territories  in 
Europe.  For  although  it  is  convenient,  in  giving  a  systematic 
view  of  the  face  of  the  country,  to  group  the  multiplicity  of 
mountains  into  certain  chains  or  ranges,  founded  upon  approxi- 

1  For    the   general   sketch   of    the  Mliller,    in    his    short    hut    valuable 

mountain  system  of  Hellas,  see  Kruse,  treatise   Ueber  die   Makedoner,  p.  7 

Hellas,  vol.  i.  ch.  4,  p.  280—290;  Dr.  (Berlin,  1825),  may  be  consulted  with 

Cramer,  Geography  of  Ancient  Greece,  advantage.    This  treatise  is  annexed 

vol.  i.  p.  3—8.  to    the    English    translation    of    his 

Respecting    the   northern   regions,  History  of  the  Dorians  by  Sir  G.  C. 

Fpirus,    Illyria,    and    Macedonia,    O.  Lewis. 
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mative  uniformity  of  direction  ;  yet  in  point  of  fact  there  are  so 
many  ramifications  and  dispersed  peaks — so  vast  a  number  of 
hills  and  crags  of  different  magnitude  and  elevation — that  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  surface  is  left  for  level 
ground.  Not  only  few  continuous  plains,  but  even  few  con- 
tinuous valleys,  exist  throughout  all  Greece  Proper.  The 
largest  spaces  of  level  ground  are  seen  in  Thessaly,  in  JEtolia,  in 
the  western  portion  of  Peloponnesus,  and  in  Bceotia;  but 
irregular  mountains,  valleys,  frequent  but  isolated,  land-locked 
basins  and  declivities,  which  often  occur  but  seldom  last  long, 
form  the  character  of  the  country.1 

The  islands  of  the  Cyclades,  Eubcea  Attica,  and  Laconia, 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  micaceous  schist,  com-  Geological 
bined  with  and  often  covered  by  crystalline  granular  feature3- 
limestone.2  The  centre  and  west  of  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  the 
country  north  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  from  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia 
to  the  strait  of  Euboea,  present  a  calcareous  formation,  varying  in 
different  localities  as  to  colour,  consistency,  and  hardness,  but 
generally  belonging  or  approximating  to  the  chalk :  it  is  often 
very  compact,  but  is  distinguished  in  a  marked  manner  from  the 
crystalline  limestone  above-mentioned.  The  two  loftiest  summits 
in  Greece3  (both  however  lower  than  Olympus,  estimated  at  9700 
feet)  exhibit  this  formation — Parnassus,  which  attains  8000  feet, 
and  the  point  of  St.  Elias  in  Taygetus,  which  is  not  less  than  7800 
feet.  Clay-slate  and  conglomerates  of  sand,  lime  and  clay  are 
found  in  many  parts :  a  close  and  firm  conglomerate  of  lime 
composes  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  :  loose  deposits  of  pebbles  and 
calcareous  breccia  occupy  also  some  portions  of  the  territory. 

i  Out  of  the  47,600,000  stromas  (=  Strabo,  viii.  p.  381. 
12,000,000     English     acres)     included        The  fertility  of  Bceotia  is  noticed  in 

in   the   present   kingdom   of   Greece,  Strabo,  ix.  p.  400,  and  in  the  valuable 

26,500,000  go  to  mountains,  rocks,  rivers,  fragment  oi  Diksearchus,  Bios  'EAAdSos, 

lakes   and   forests— and  21,000,000   to  p.  140,  ed.  Fuhr. 

arable  land,  vineyards,  olive  and  currant         2F       th     a-poio-H™!    an(j   mmera- 

punds.&c.    By  arable  land  is  meant  logic^rcharacte^   of  Greece    sT  the 

land  of  cultivation ;  for  a  comparatively  ™^ev  undertaken  bvDr   Fiedler   bv 

Tll°£T  l^nnf  "^S^f  SdSI  of^e^e^t  government  o? 

Greece  x 2  London  g1842^  Greece>  ta  1834  aml  the  Allowing  ^ra 

v^'JZ'JkZ  £„^ir«fY" ™«  *no«  (Reise durchalle Theile des Konigveichs 

„J ZTieTn™ f tl?ra0f,?r.ee^-fi°ef  Griechenland,  im  Auftrag  der  K.  G. 

n0tx  'mfimSS?^  J^l^ow  Regierung  in  den  Jahren  1834  bis  1837, 

koiAo?  (hollow)  is  applied  to  several  of  estfprjaiiv  vol  h  d  512— 53<V) 

the  chief  Grecian  states-KotAr,  *HAts,  esPecially  vo1-  "•  P-  6"    o6y)>- 
koiAtj  Ao.-ce3ai>wi', /cotAbi/'Apyos,  &c.  3  Griesebach,  Reisen  duvch  Rume' 

Kooivdos    6</>pv<j   re   Kal    (coi/Vaci/exai,     lien,  vol.  ii.  ch.  13,  p.  124. 

2— 1<? 
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But  the  most  important  and  essential  elements  of  the  Grecian 
soil  consist  of  the  diluvial  and  alluvial  formations,  with  which 
the  troughs  and  basins  are  filled  up,  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  older  adjoining  rocks.  In  these  reside  the 
productive  powers  of  the  country,  and  upon  these  the  grain  and 
vegetables  for  the  subsistence  of  the  people  depend.  The 
mountain  regions  are  to  a  great  degree  barren,  destitute  at 
present  of  wood  or  any  useful  vegetation,  though  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  they  were  better  wooded  in  antiquity :  in  many 
parts,  however,  and  especially  in  JEtolia  and  Akarnania,  they 
afford  plenty  of  timber,  and  in  all  parts  pasture  for  the  cattle 
during  summer,  at  a  time  when  the  plains  are  thoroughly  burnt 
up.1  For  other  articles  of  food,  dependence  must  be  had  on  the 
valleys,  which  are  occasionally  of  singular  fertility.  The  low 
grounds  of  Thessaly,  the  valley  of  the  Kephisus  and  the  borders 
of  the  lake  Kopais  in  Bceotia,  the  westerD  portion  of  Elis,  the 
plains  of  Stratus  on  the  confines  of  Akarnania  and  iEtolia,  and 
those  near  the  river  Pamisus  in  Messenia,  both  are  now  and  were 
in  ancient  times  remarkable  for  their  abundant  produce. 

Besides  the  scarcity  of  wood  for  fuel,  there  is  another  serious 
,    ..     inconvenience  to  which  the  low  grounds  of  Greece  are 

Irregularity  ° 

of  the  exposed, — the  want  of  a  supply  of  water  at  once 

waters—        adequate  and  regular.2      Abundance    of   rain    falls 


rivers  dry      during  the  autumnal  and  winter  months,  little  or 

in  summer.  °  * 

none  during  the  summer  ;  while  the  naked  limestone 
of  the  numerous  hills  neither  absorbs  nor  retains  moisture,  so  that 
the  rain  runs  off  as  rapidly  as  it  falls.  Springs  are  not  numerous.3 
Most  rivers  are  torrents  in  early  spring,  and  dry  before  the  end 
of  summer  .  the  copious  combinations  of  the  ancient  language 

1  In    passing    through    the    valley  been  covered  with  wood  (v.  227). 
between   CEta   and   Parnassus,  going        The  best  timber  used  by  the  ancient 

towards  Elateia,  Fiedler  observes  the  Greeks   came    from    Macedonia,   the 

striking  change  in  the  character  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  Propontis :  the  timber 

country :    "  Romelia   (i.e.    Akarnania,  of  Mount  Parnassus  and  of  Euboea  was 

iEtolia,  Ozolian  Lokris,  &c),  woody,  reckoned  very  bad;  that  of  Arcadia 

well- watered,  and  covered  with  a  good  better  (Theophrast.  v.  2, 1 ;  iii.  9). 
soil,  ceases  at  once  and  precipitously  ;        2  See  Fiedler,  Reise,  &c,  vol.  i.  pp. 

while  craggy  limestone  mountains  of  a  84,  219,  362,  &c. 

white   grey   colour   exhibit   the   cold         Both  Fiedler  and  Strong  (Statistics 

character  of  Attica  and  the  Morea".  of   Greece,  p.  169)  dwell  with   great 

(Reise,  i.  p.  213.)  reason  upon  the  inestimable  value  of 

The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  con-  Artesian  wells  for  the  country, 
ceives   even   the  neSiov  nvpy<$>6pov  of        3  Ross,  Reise  auf  den  Griechischen 

Thebes  a»  having  in  its  primitive  state  Inseln,  vol.  i.,  letter  2,  p.  12. 
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designated  the  winter  torrent  by  a  special  and  separate  word.1 
The  most  considerable  rivers  in  the  country  are,  the  Peneius, 
which  carries  off  all  the  waters  of  Thessaly,  finding  an  exit  into 
the  iEgean  through  the  narrow  defile  which  parts  Ossa  from 
Olympus, — and  the  Achelous,  which  flows  from  Pindus  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  separating  JEtolia  from  Akarnania  and 
emptying  itself  into  the  Ionian  sea  :  the  Eu§nus  also  takes  its  rise 
at  a  more  southerly  part  of  the  same  mountain-chain  and  falls  into 
the  same  sea  more  to  the  eastward.  The  rivers  more  to  the  south- 
ward are  unequal  and  inferior.  Kephisus  and  Asopus  in  Bceotia, 
Pamisus  in  Messenia,  maintain  each  a  languid  stream  throughout 
the  summer ;  while  the  Inachus  near  Argos,  and  the  Kephisus 
and  Ilissus  near  Athens,  present  a  scanty  reality  which  falls  short 
still  more  of  their  great  poetical  celebrity.  The  Alpheius  and 
the  Spercheius  are  considerable  streams — the  Achelous  is  still 
more  important.2  The  quantity  of  mud  which  its  turbid  stream 
brought  down  and  deposited,  occasioned  a  sensible  increase  of  the 
land  at  its  embouchure,  within  the  observation  of  Thucydides.3 

But  the  disposition  and  properties  of  the  Grecian  territory, 
though  not  maintaining  permanent  rivers,  are  favourable  to  th°, 
multiplication  of  lakes  and  marshes.  There  are  Frequent 
numerous  hollows  and  enclosed  basins,  out  of  which  marshes 
the  water  can  find  no  superficial  escape,  and  where,  an  a  es* 
unless  it  makes  for  itself  a  subterranean  passage  through  rifts  in 
the  mountains,  it  remains  either  as  a  marsh  or  a  lake  according 
to  the  time  of  year.  In  Thessaly  we  find  the  lakes  Nessonis  and 
Bcebeis ;  in  JEtolia,  between  the  Acheldus  and  Euenus,  Strabo 
mentions  the  lake  of  Trichoma,  besides  several  other  lakes,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  identify  individually,  though  the  quantity  of 
ground  covered  by  lake  and  marsh  is  as  a  whole  very  considerable. 
In  Bceotia  are  situated  the  lakes  Kopa'is,  Hylike,  and  Harma  ;  the 
first  of  the  three  formed  chiefly  by  the  river  Kephisus,  flowing 
from  Parnassus  on  the  north-west,  and  shaping  fur  itself  a  sinuous 
course  through  the  mountains  of  Phokis.     On  the  north-east  and 

1  The  Greek  language  seoms  to  stand  gemeinen  Erdkunde,  p    201,  Leipzig, 

singular  in  the  expression  xe'^ap^oi)?—  1840). 

the  Wadys  of  Arabia  manifest  the  like        2  Most  of  the  Echinades  now  rise  out 

alternation,    of    extreme     temporary  of  dry  land,  which  has  accumulated  at 

fulness   and   violence,   with   absolute  the  mouth  of  the  Achel6us, 
dryness  (Kriegk,   Schriften    zur    all  •        3  Thucydid.  ii.  102. 
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east,  the  lake  Kopai's  is  bounded  by  the  high  land  of  Mount 
Ptoon,  which  intercepts  its  communication  with  the  Strait  of 
Eubcea.  Through  the  limestone  of  this  mountain  the  water  has 
either  found  or  forced  several  subterraneous  cavities,  by  which  it 
obtains  a  partial  egress  on  the  other  side  of  the  rocky  hill  and 
then  flows  into  the  strait.  The  Katabothra,  as  they  were  termed 
in  antiquity,  yet  exist,  but  in  an  imperfect  and  half-obstructed 
condition.  Even  in  antiquity  however  they  never  fully  sufficed 
to  carry  off  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Kephisus ;  for  the  remains 
are  still  found  of  an  artificial  tunnel,  pierced  through  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  rock,  and  with  perpendicular  apertures  at  proper 
intervals  to  let  in  the  air  from  above.  This  tunnel — one  of  the 
most  interesting  remnants  of  antiquity,  since  it  must  date  from 
the  prosperous  days  of  the  old  Orchomenus,  anterior  to  its 
absorption  into  the  Boeotian  league,  as  well  as  to  the  preponderance 
of  Thebes — is  now  choked  up  and  rendered  useless.  It  may 
perhaps  have  been  designedly  obstructed  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy. 
The  scheme  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  commissioned  an 
engineer  from  Chalkis  to  re- open  it,  was  defeated  first  by 
discontents  in  Bceotia,  and  ultimately  by  his  early  death.1 

The  Katabothra  of  the  lake  Kopais  are  a  specimen  of  the 
Subter-  phenomenon  so  frequent  in  Greece — lakes  and  rivers 
ranean  finding  for  themselves  subterranean  passages  through 

rivers,  out  the  cavities  in  the  limestone  rocks,  and  even  pursuing 
locked  their  unseen  course  for  a  considerable  distance  before 

basins.  they  emerge  to  the  light  of  day.  In  Arcadia,  especially, 

several  remarkable  examples  of  subterranean  water-communication 
occur  :  this  central  region  of  Peloponnesus  presents  a  cluster  of 
such  completely  enclosed  valleys  or  basins.2 

1  Strabo,  ix.  p.  407.  This  temporary  disappearance  of  the 

2  Colonel  Leake  observes  (Travels  in  rivers  was  familiar  to  the  ancient 
Morea,  vol.  iii.  pp.  45,  153—155),  "The  observers— oiKaTan-tvd/m.ei/otTwi'nroTa/Awi/ 
plain  of  Tripolitza  (anciently  that  of  (Aristot.  Meteorolog.  i.  13.  Dioddr.  xv. 
Tegea  and  Mantineia)  is  by  far  the  49.  Strabo,  vi.  p.  217;  viii.  p.  389, 
greatest  of  that  cluster  of  valleys  in  the  &c). 

centre  of  Peloponnesus,  each  of  which  Their  familiarity  with  this  phseno- 
is  so  closely  shut  in  by  the  intersecting  menon  was  in  part  the  source  of  some 
mountains,  that  no  outlet  is  afforded  geographical  suppositions,  which  now 
to  the  Avaters  except  through  the  moun-  appear  to  U3  extravagant,  respecting 
tains  themselves,"  &c.  Respecting  the  the  long  subterranean  and  submarine 
Arcadian  Orchomenus  and  its  enclosed  course  of  certain  livers,  and  their  re- 
lake  with  Katabothra,  see  the  same  appearance  at  very  distant  points, 
work,  p.  103 :  and  the  mountain  plains  Sophoklea  said  that  the  Inachus  of 
near  Corinth,  p.  2S3.  Akainania    joined    the    Inachus    of 


Chap.  I. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  these  circumstances,  that  Greece,  consider- 
ing its  limited  total  extent,  offers  but  little  motive,  and  still  less 
of  convenient  means,  for  internal  communication  among  its  various 
inhabitants.1    Each  village  or  township  occupying  its  plain  with 


Argolis ;  Ibykus  the  poet  affirmed  that 
the  As&pus  near  Sikydn  had  its  source 
in  Phrygia;  the  river  Indpus  of  the 
little  island  of  Delos  was  alleged  by 
others  to  be  an  effluent  from  the  mighty 
Nile  ;  and  the  rhetor  Zoilus,  in  a 
panegyrical  oration  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Tenedos,  went  the  length  of  assuring 
them  that  the  Alpheius  in  Elis  had  its 
source  in  their  island  (Strabo,  vi.  p. 
271).  Not  only  Pindar  and  other  poets 
(Antigon.  Caryst.  c.  155),  but  also  the 
historian  Timaeus  (Timaei  Frag.  127,  ed. 
Goller),  and  Pausanias  also  with  the 
greatest  confidence  (v.  7,  2),  believed 
that  the  fountain  Arethusa  at  Syracuse 
was  nothing  else  but  the  reappearance 
of  the  river  Alpheius  from  Pelopon- 
nesus :  this  was  attested  by  the  actual 
fact  that  a  goblet  or  cup  (<J>i<£At))  thrown 
into  the  Alpheius  had  come  up  at  the 
Syracusan  fountain,  which  Timaeus 
professed  to  have  verified, — but  even 
the  arguments  by  which  Strabo  justifies 
his  disbelief  of  this  tale  show  how 
powerfully  the  phaenomena  of  the 
Grecian  rivers  acted  upon  his  mind. 
"  If  (says he,  I.  c.)  the  Alpheius,  instead 
of  flowing  into  the  sea,  fell  into  some 
chasm  in  the  earth,  there  would  be 
some  plausibility  in  supposing  that  it 
continued  its  subterranean  course  as 
far  as  Sicily  without  mixing  with  the 
sea :  but  since  its  junction  with  the  sea 
is  matter  of  observation,  and  since 
there  is  no  aperture  visible  near  the 
shore  to  absorb  the  water  of  the  river 

(o-t6ju<x  to  KOLTO-Trivov  to  pevfia  rov  ttoto- 
fjiov),  so  it  is  plain  that  the  water  cannot 
maintain  its  separation  and  its  sweet- 
ness, whereas  the  spring  Arethusa  is 
perfectly  good  to  drink."  I  have  trans- 
lated here  the  sense  rather  than  the 
words  of  Strabo ;  but  the  phsenomena 
of  "rivers  falling  into  chasms  and 
being  drunk  up  "  for  a  time  is  exactly 
what  happens  in  Greece.  It  did  not 
appear  to  Strabo  impossible  that  the 
Alpheius  might  traverse  so  great  a 
distance  underground ;  nor  do  we  won- 
der at  this  when  we  learn  that  a  more 
able  geographer  than  he  (Eratosthenes) 
supposed  that  the  marshes  of  Rhinoko- 
lura,  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  Sea,  were  formed  by  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which   flowed 


underground  for  the  length  of  6000 
stadia  or  furlongs  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  741 ; 
Seidel,  Fragm.  Eratosth.  p.  194) :  com- 
pare the  story  about  the  Euphrates 
passing  underground  and  reappearing 
in  Ethiopia  as  the  river  Nile  (Pausan. 
ii.  5,  3).  This  disappearance  and  re- 
appearance of  rivers  connected  itself, 
in  the  minds  of  ancient  physical  philo- 
sophers, with  the  supposition  of  vast 
reservoirs  of  water  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth,  which  were  protruded  up- 
wards to  the  surface  by  some  gaseous 
force  (see  Seneca,  Nat.  Quaest.  vi.  8). 
Pomponius  Mela  mentions  an  idea  of 
some  writers,  that  the  source  of  the 
Nile  was  to  be  found,  not  in  our  (oikov- 
,aeVrj)  habitable  section  of  the  globe, 
but  in  the  Antichthon,  or  southern 
continent,  and  that  it  flowed  under  the 
ocean  to  rise  up  in  Ethiopia  (Mela,  i. 
9,  55). 

These  views  of  the  ancients,  evi- 
dently based  upon  the  analogy  of 
Grecian  rivers,  are  well  set  forth  by 
M.  Letronnein  a  paper  on  the  situation 
of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church ; 
cited  in  A.  von  Humboldt,  Examen 
Critique  de  l'Histoirede  la  Geographic, 
Ac,  vol.  iii.  p.  118—130. 

i  "  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  king 
and  regency  in  1833  (observes  Mr. 
Strong),  no  carriage  roads  existed  in 
Greece;  nor  were  they  indeed  much 
wanted  previously,  as  down  to  that 
period  not  a  carriage,  waggon,  or  cart, 
or  any  other  description  of  vehicles, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  whole  country. 
The  traffic  in  general  was  carried  on 
by  means  of  boats,  to  which  the  long 
indented  line  of  the  Grecian  coast  and 
its  numerous  islands  afforded  every 
facility.  Between  the  seaports  and 
the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  the  com- 
munication was  effected  by  means  of 
beasts  of  burden,  such  as  mules,  horses, 
and  camels."  (Statistics  of  Greece,  p. 
33.) 

This  exhibits  a  retrograde  march  to 
a  point  lower  than  the  description  of 
the  Odyssey,  where  Telemachus  and 
Peisistratus  drive  their  chariot  from 
Pylus  to  Sparta.  The  remains  of  the 
ancient  roads  are  still  seen  in  many 
parts  of  Greece  (Strong,  p.  34). 
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the  enclosing  mountains,1  supplied  its  own  main  wants,  whilst  the 
transport  of  commodities   by  land  was  sufficiently 
of  land-  difficult  to  discourage  greatly  any  regular  commerce 

SSanand  w*tn  neighbours.  In  so  far  as  the  face  of  the  interior 
transport  country  was  concerned,  it  seemed  as  if  nature  had 
been  disposed  from  the  beginning  to  keep  the  popula- 
tion of  Greece  socially  and  politically  disunited — by  providing  so 
many  hedges  of  separation,  and  so  many  boundaries,  generally 
hard,  sometimes  impossible,  to  overleap.  One  special  motive  to 
intercourse,  however,  arose  out  of  this  very  geographical  constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  and  its  endless  alternation  of  mountain  and 
valley.  The  difference  of  climate  and  temperature  between  the 
high  and  low  grounds  is  very  great ;  the  harvest  is  secured  in  one 
place  before  it  is  ripe  in  another,  and  the  cattle  find  during  the 
heat  of  summer  shelter  and  pasture  on  the  hills,  at  a  time  when 
the  jDlains  are  burnt  up.2  The  practice  of  transferring  them  from 
the  mountains  to  the  plain  according  to  the  change  of  season,  which 
subsists  still  as  it  did  in  ancient  times,  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  structure  of  the  country,  and  must  from  the  earliest 
period  have  brought  about  communication  among  the  otherwise 
disunited  villages.3 

Such  difficulties,  however,  in  the  internal  transit  by  land  were 
to  a  great  extent  counteracted  by  the  large  proportion  of  coast  and 

1  Dr.  Clarke's  description  deserves  March,  summer  in  the  low  plains  of 
to  be  noticed,  though  his  warm  eulogies  Messenia,  spring  in  Laconia,  whiter  in 
on  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  taken  gener-  Arcadia  (Journey  in  Greece,  p.  355— 
ally,  are  not  borne  out  by  later  ob-  359). 

servers: — "The  physical   phenomena  3  The  cold  central  region  (or  moun- 

of  Greece,  differing  from  those  of  any  tain    plain— 6po7re'Sioi/)    of    Tripolitza 

other  country,  present  a  series  of  beauti-  differs  in  climate  from  the  maritime 

ful  plains,  successively  surrounded  by  regions  of  Peloponnesus,  as  much  as 

mountains  of  limestone ;  resembling,  the  south  of  England  from  the  south 

although   upon   a   larger   scale,    and  of  France  .  .  .  No  appearance  of  spring 

rarely  accompanied  by  volcanic  pro-  on  the  trees  near  Tegea,  though  not 

ducts,  the  craters  of  the  Phlegraean  more    than   twenty-four   miles    from 

fields.    Everywhere  their  level  surfaces  Argos  .  .  .  Cattle  are  sent  from  thence 

seem  to  have  been  deposited  by  water,  every  winter  to  the  maritime  plains  of 

gradually  retired  or  evaporated ;  they  Elos   in    Laconia    (Leake,    Trav.    in 

consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  richest  Morea,  vol.  i.  pp.  88,  98,  197).    The 

soil,  and   their   produce   is   yet  pro-  pasture  on  Mount  Olono  (boundary  of 

verbially  abundant.     In  this  manner  Elis,    Arcadia,    and    Achaia)   is    not 

stood    the    cities    of    Argos,    Siky6n,  healthy  until  June  (Leake,  vol.  ii.  p. 

Corinth,    Megara,     Eleusis,     Athens,  119);    compare   p.  348,    and   Fiedler, 

Thebes,  Amphissa,  Orchomenus,  Chse-  Reise,  i.  p.  314. 

ronea,  Lebadea,    Larissa,    Pella,  and  See  also  the  instructive  Inscription 

many  others."     (Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  of  Orchomenus,  in  Boeckh,  Staatshaus- 

vol.  ii.  ch.  4,  p.  74.)  haltung  der  Athener,  t.  ii.  p.  380. 

2  Sir  W.  Gell  found,  in  the  month  of  The  transference  of  cattle,  belonging 
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universal 
accessibility 
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the  accessibility  of  the  country  by  sea.  The  prominences  and 
indentations  in  the  line  of  Grecian  coast  are  hardly  less  remarkable 
than  the  multiplicity  of  elevations  and  depressions  which  every- 
where mark  the  surface.1  The  shape  of  Peloponnesus,  with  its 
three  southern  gulfs  (the  Argolic,  Laconian  and  mdenta- 
Messenian),  was  compared  by  the  ancient  geographers 
to  the  leaf  of  a  plane-tree  :  the  Pagasaean  Gulf  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Greece,  and  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  on  the 
western,  with  their  narrow  entrances  and  considerable 
area,  are  equivalent  to  internal  lakes :  Xenophon  boasts  of  the 
double  sea  which  embraces  so  large  a  proportion  of  Attica,  Ephorus 
of  the  triple  sea  by  which  Bceotia  was  accessible  from  west,  north, 
and  south — the  Eubcean  Strait  opening  a  long  line  of  country  on 
both  sides  to  coasting  navigation.2  But  the  most  important  of  all 
Grecian  gulfs  are  the  Corinthian  and  the  Saronic,  washing  the 
northern  and  north-eastern  shores  of  Peloponnesus  and  separated 
by  the  narrow  barrier  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  former, 
especially,  lays  open  JEtolia,  Phokis,  and  Bceotia,  as  well  as  the 
whole  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  to  water  approach.  Corinth 
in  ancient  times  served  as  an  entrepot  for  the  trade  between  Italy 
and  Asia  Minor — goods  being  unshipped  at  Lechaeum,  the  port 
on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  carried  by  land  across  to  Kenchreae, 
the  port  on  the  Saronic  :  indeed  even  the  merchant  vessels  them- 
selves, when  not  very  large,3  were  conveyed  across  by  the  same 


to  proprietors  in  one  state,  for  tem- 
porary pasturage  in  another,  is  as  old 
as  the  Odyssey,  and  is  marked  by 
various  illustrative  incidents :  see  the 
cause  of  the  first  Messenian  war 
(Diodor.  Fragm.  viii.  vol.  iv.  p.  23,  ed. 
Wess. ;  Pausan.  iv.  4,  2). 

i  "  Universa  autem  (Peloponnesus), 
velut  pensante  sequorum  incursus 
natura,  in  montes  76  extollitur."  (Plin. 
H.  N.  iv.  6.) 

Strabo  touches,  in  a  striking  passage 
(ii.  p.  121—122),  on  the  influence  of  the 
sea  in  determining  the  shape  and 
boundaries  of  the  land:  his  observa- 
tions upon  the  great  superiority  of 
Europe  over  Asia  and  Africa  in  respect 
of  intersection  and  interpenetration  of 
land  by  the  sea- water  are  remarkable : 

r)   (i.ev   oiv    Evpw7r>)    7roAiicr;(r}jaovecrTaT7} 

ncLo-iav  €<tti,  &c.  He  does  not  specially 
name  the  coast  of  Greece,  though  his 
remarks  have  a  more  exact  bearing 
upon   Greece   than   upon   any   other 


country.  And  we  may  copy  a  passage 
out  of  Tacitus  (Agricol.  c.  10),  written 
in  reference  to  Britain,  which  applies 
far  more  precisely  to  Greece:  "nus- 
quam  latius  dominari  mare  ....  nee 
litore  tenus  accrescere  aut  resorberi, 
sed  influere  penitus  et  ambire,  et  jugis 
etiam  atque  montibus  inseri  velut  in  suo  ". 

2  Xenoph6n,  De  Vectigal.  c.  1 ; 
Ephor.  Frag.  67,  ed.  Marx ;  Stephan. 
Byz.,  Boiwtuz. 

3  Pliny,  H.  N.  iv.  5,  about  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth :  "  Lechaeae  hinc, 
Cenchrese  illinc,  angustiarum  termini, 
longo  et  ancipiti  navium  ambitu  (i.e. 
round  Cape  Malea),  quas  magnitudo 
plaustris  transvehi  prohibet :  quam  ob 
causam  perfodere  navigabili  alveo 
angustias  eas  tentavere  Demetrius 
rex,  dictator  Caesar,  Caius  princeps, 
Domitius  Nero — infausto  (ut  omnium 
exitu  patuit)  incepto  ". 

The  8i.oA.k6?,  less  than  four  miles 
across,  where  ships  were  drawn  across, 
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route.  It  was  accounted  a  prodigious  advantage  to  escape  the 
necessity  of  sailing  round  Cape  Malea  :  and  the  violent  winds 
and  currents  which  modern  experience  attests  to  prevail  around 
that  formidable  promontory,  are  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the 
apprehensions  of  the  ancient  Greek  merchant,  with  his  imperfect 
apparatus  for  navigation.1 

It  will  thus  appear  that  there  was  no  part  of  Greece  Proper 
which  could  be  considered  as  out  of  reach  of  the  sea,  while  most 
parts  of  it  were  convenient  and  easy  of  access  :  in  fact,  the 
Arcadians  were  the  only  large  section  of  the  Hellenic  name  (we 
may  add  the  Doric  Tetrapolis  and  the  mountaineers  along  the 
chain  of  Pindus  and  Tymphrestus)  who  were  altogether  without 
a  seaport.2  But  Greece  Proper  constituted  only  a 
fraction  of  the  entire  Hellenic  world,  during  the 
historical  age  ;  there  were  the  numerous  islands,  and 
still  more  numerous  continental  colonies,  all  located 
as  independent  intruders  on  distinct  points  of  the 
coast,3  in  the  Euxine,  the  iEgean,  the   Mediterranean  and  the 


Sea-com- 
munication 
essential 
for  the 
islands  and 
colonies. 


if  their  size  permitted,  stretched  from 
Lechaeum  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  to 
Schcenus,  a  little  eastward  of  Kench- 
reae,  on  the  Sar6nic  Gulf  (Strabo,  viii. 
p.  380).  Strabo  (viii.  p.  335)  reckons 
the  breadth  of  the  SioAxos  at  forty 
stadia  (about  4f  English  miles);  the 
reality,  according  to  Leake,  is  3£ 
English  miles  (Travels  in  Morea,  vol. 
ii.  ch.  xxix.  p.  297). 

•i  The  north  wind,  the  Etesian  wind 
of  the  ancients,  blows  strong  in  the 
iEgean  nearly  the  whole  summer,  and 
with  especially  dangerous  violence  at 
three  points, —  under  Karystos,  the 
southern  cape  of  Eubcea,  near  Cape 
Malea,  and  in  the  narrow  strait  between 
the  islands  of  T£nos,  Mykonos,  and 
Delos  (Ross,  Reisen  auf  den  Griechis- 
chen  Inseln,  vol.  i.  p.  20).  See  also 
Colonel  Leake's  account  of  the  terror 
of  the  Greek  boatmen  from  the  gales 
and  currents  round  Mount  Athos :  the 
canal  cut  by  Xerxes  through  the 
isthmus  was  justified  by  sound  reasons 
(Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
c.  24,  p.  145). 

2  The  Periplus  of  Skylax  enumerates 
every  section  of  the  Greek  name,  with 
the  insignificant  exceptions  noticed  in 
the  text,  as  partaking  of  the  line  of 
coast ;  it  even  mentions  Arcadia  (c.  45), 
because  at   that  time   Lepreum  had 


shaken  off  the  supremacy  of  Elis,  and 
was  confederated  with  the  Arcadians 
(about  360  B.C.):  Lepreum  possessed 
about  twelve  miles  of  coast,  which 
therefore  count  as  Arcadian. 

3  Cicero  (De  Republica,  ii.  2 — 4,  in 
the  fragments  of  that  lost  treatise,  ed. 
Maii)  noticed  emphatically  both  the 
general  maritime  accessibility  of 
Grecian  towns,  and  the  effects  of  that 
circumstance  on  Grecian  character: — 
"Quod  de  Corintho  dixi,  id  haud  scio 
an  liceat  de  cuncta  Grsecia  verissime 
dicere.  Nam  et  ipsa  Peloponnesus  fere 
tota  in  mari  est :  nee  praeter  Phliuntios 
ulli  sunt,  quorum  agri  non  contingant 
mare  :  et  extra  Peloponnesum  iEnianes 
et  Dores  et  Dolopes  soli  absunt  a  mari. 
Quid  dicam  insulas  Graeciae,  quae  fluc- 
tibus  cinctae  natant  paene  ipsae  simul 
cum  civitatium  institutis  et  moribus? 
Atque  haec  quidem,  ut  supra  dixi,veteris 
sunt  Grsciae.  Coloniarum  vero  quae  est 
deducta  a  Graiis  in  Asiam,  Thraciam, 
Italiam,  Siciliam,  Africam,  praeter 
imam  Magnesiam,  quam  unda  non 
alluat?  Ita  barbarorum  agris  quasi 
adtexta  quaedam  videtur  ora  esse 
Grteciae." 

Compare  Cicero,  Epistol.  ad  Attic, 
vi.  2,  with  the  reference  to  Dikaearchus, 
who  agreed  to  a  great  extent  in  Plato's 
objections  against  a  maritime  site  (De 
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Adriatic ;  and  distant  from  each  other  by  the  space  which 
separates  Trebizond  from  Marseilles.  All  these  various  cities 
were  comprised  in  the  name  Hellas,  which  implied  no  geographical 
continuity :  all  prided  themselves  on  Hellenic  blood,  name, 
religion  and  mythical  ancestry.  As  the  only  communication 
between  them  was  maritime,  so  the  sea,  important  even  if  we 
look  to  Greece  Proper  exclusively,  was  the  sole  channel  for 
transmitting  ideas  and  improvements,  as  well  as  for  maintaining 
sympathies,  social,  political,  religious,  and  literary,  throughout 
these  outlying  members  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate. 

The  ancient  philosophers  and  legislators  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  contrast  between  an  inland  and  a  maritime   ...        , 

.,..  ,         .»         .  ,,■,.-       Views  of 

city  :  m  the  former,  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  life,   the  ancient 
tenacity  of  ancient  habits  and  dislike  of  what  is  new   Jn  tne°p  ers 
or  foreign,  great  force  of  exclusive  sympathy  and   influence  of 
narrow  range  both  of  objects  and  ideas  ;  in  the  latter,   habits  and 
variety  and  novelty  of  sensations,  expansive  imagina-   commerce- 
tion,  toleration,  and  occasional  preference  for  extraneous  customs, 
greater  activity  of  the  individual  and  corresponding  mutability  of 
the    state.       This  distinction  stands  prominent  in  the  many 
comparisons  instituted  between  the  Athens  of  Perikles  and  the 
Athens  of  the  earlier  times  down  to  Solon.     Both  Plato  and 
Aristotle  dwell  upon  it  emphatically — and  the  former  especially, 
whose  genius  conceived  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  prescribing 
beforehand  and  ensuring  in  practice  the  whole  course  of  individual 
thought  and  feeling  in  his  imaginary  community,  treats  maritime 
communication,  if  pushed  beyond  the  narrowest  limits,  as  fatal  to 
the  success  and  permanence  of  any  wise  scheme  of  education. 
Certain  it  is  that  a  great  difference  of  character  existed  between 
those  Greeks  who  mingled  much  in  maritime  affairs, 

Difference 

and  those  who  did  not.     The  Arcadian  may  stand  as  between  the 

a  type  of  the  pure  Grecian  landsman,  with  his  rustic  ancfthe teS 

and  illiterate  habits1 — his  diet  of  sweet  chestnuts,  sea-states 
barley  cakes  and  pork  (as  contrasted  with  the  fish 

Legg.  iv.  p.  705:  also  Aristot.  Politic.  i  Hekatseus,  Fragm.  'ApKaStKovSeln- 
yii.  5—6).  The  sea  (says  Plato)  is  vov  .  .  .  .  nd£as  koI  veia  icpea. 
indeed  a  salt  and  ( bitter  neighbour    Herodot.  i.  66.     BaAai^ayoi  avSpes. 

(fid\a  ye  (jfyv  ovtws  aK/xvpov  Kal  micpcv     Theocrit.  Id.  vii.  106. — 
loiroT^nle.  C°nVenient  f°r  ^    VI'&SS!'  **•  *  m"  +Cke>  *  T< 
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which  formed  the  chief  seasoning  for  the  bread  of  an  Athenian) 
— his  superior  courage  and  endurance — his  reverence  for  Lace- 
daemonian headship  as  an  old  and  customary  influence — his 
sterility  of  intellect  and  imagination  as  well  as  his  slackness  in 
enterprise — his  unchangeable  rudeness  of  relations  with  the  gods, 
which  led  him  to  scourge  and  prick  Pan  if  he  came  back  empty- 
handed  from  the  chase;  while  the  inhabitant  of  Phokaea  or 
Miletus  exemplifies  the  Grecian  mariner,  eager  in  search  of  gain 
— active,  skilful,  and  daring  at  sea,  but  inferior  in  steadfast 
bravery  on  land — more  excitable  in  imagination  as  well  as  more 
mutable  in  character — full  of  pomp  and  expense  in  religious 
manifestations  towards  the  Ephesian  Artemis  or  the  Apollo  of 
Branchidae :  with  a  mind  more  open  to  the  varieties  of  Grecian 
energy  and  to  the  refining  influences  of  Grecian  civilization. 
The  Peloponnesians  generally,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  in  particu- 
lar, approached  to  the  Arcadian  type — while  the  Athenians  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  stood  foremost  in  the  other  ;  superadding  to  it 
however  a  delicacy  of  taste,  and  a  predominance  of  intellectual 
sympathy  and  enjoyments,  which  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
themselves. 

The  configuration  of  the  Grecian  territory,  so  like  in  many 
Effects  of  respects  to  that  of  Switzerland,  produced  two  effects 
euration '  °^  Sreat  moment  upon  the  character  and  history  of  the 
of  Greece  people.  In  the  first  place,  it  materially  strengthened 
political3  their  powers  of  defence  :  it  shut  up  the  country  against 
the'inhab?  tnose  invasions  from  the  interior  which  successively 
tants.  subjugated  all  their  continental  colonies  ;  and  it  at  the 

same  time  rendered  each  fraction  more  difficult  to  be  attacked  by 
the  rest,  so  as  to  exercise  a  certain  conservative  influence  in 
assuring  the  tenure  of  actual  possessors :  for  the  pass  of  Thermopylae 
between  Thessaly  and  Phokis,  that  of  Kithaeron  between  Boeotia 
and  Attica,  or  the  mountainous  range  of  Oneion  aud  Geraneia 
along  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  were  positions  which  an  inferior 
number  of  brave  men  could  hold  against  a  much  greater  force  of 

'ApicaSiKol  (TKiWaKTiv  virb  7rA.evpa?  re  /cat     Aa/cvd/Aevos  Kvaaaio,  &C. 

w/xovs 
TapUa     ixao-TicrSotev     ore     upea.     rvrOa  The    alteration    of    Xioi,    which    is 

irapeiyj  •  obviously  out  of  place,  in  the  scholia 

EJ  8'  aAAws  yevaau  Kara  /xev  \poa  itolvt     on    this    passage,    to    enoc,    appears 
Qvvxe<r,rt  unquestionable. 
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assailants.     But,  in  the  next  place,  while  it  tended  to  protect 
each  section  of  Greeks  from  being  conquered,  it  also  kept  them 
politically  disunited  and  perpetuated  their  separate  autonomy. 
It  fostered  that  powerful  principle  of  repulsion,  which  disposed 
even  the  smallest  township  to  constitute  itself  a  political  unit 
apart  from  the  rest,  and  to  resist  all  idea  of  coalescence  with  others, 
either  amicable  or  compulsory.    To  a  modern  reader,  accustomed 
to  large  political  aggregations,  and  securities  for  good  government 
through  the  representative  system,  it  requires  a  certain  mental 
effort  to  transport  himself  back  to  a  time  when  even  the  smallest 
town  clung  so  tenaciously  to  its  right  of  self-legislation.    Never- 
theless such  was  the  general  habit  and  feeling  of  the  ancient 
world,  throughout  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Gaul.     Among  the 
Hellensit  stands  out  more  conspicuously,  for  several  reasons — first, 
because  they  seem  to  have  pushed  the  multiplication  of  autonomous 
units  to  an  extreme  point,  seeing  that  even  islands  not  larger  than 
Peparethos  and  Amorgos  had  two  or  three  separate  city  com- 
munities : x  secondly,  because  they  produced,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  acute  systematic  thinkers  on  matters  of 
government,  amongst  all  of  whom  the  idea  of  the  autonomous 
city  was  accepted  as  the  indispensable  basis  of  political  speculation ; 
thirdly,  because  this  incurable  subdivision  proved  finally  the  cause 
of  their  ruin,  in  spite  of  pronounced  intellectual  superiority  over 
their  conquerors  ;   and  lastly,   because  incapacity  of  political 
coalescence  did  not  preclude  a  powerful  and  extensive  sympathy 
between  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  separate  cities,  with  a  constant 
tendency  to  fraternise  for  numerous  purposes,  social,  religious, 
recreative,  intellectual,  and  sesthetical.     For  these  reasons,  the 
indefinite  multiplication  of  self-governing  towns,  though  in  truth 
a  phenomenon  common  to  ancient  Europe  as  contrasted  with  the 
large  monarchies  of  Asia,  appears  more  marked  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  than  elsewhere  :  and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  they 
owe  it,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  multitude  of  insulating 
boundaries  which  the  configuration  of  their  country  presented. 

Nor  is  it  rash  to  suppose  that  the  same  causes  may  have  tended 
to  promote  that  unborrowed  intellectual  development  for  which 
they  stand    so    conspicuous.      General    propositions  respecting 

i  Skylax,  Peripl.  59. 
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the  working  of  climate  and  physical  agencies  upon  character 
Effects  are  Meed  treacherous  ;   for  our  knowledge  of  the 

upon  their      globe  is  now  sufficient  to  teach  us  that  heat  and  cold, 

intellectual     °  .   .  -     .   .  -iii         .,-.-. 

develop-         mountain  and  plain,  sea  and  land,  moist  and  dry  atmo- 

ment.  sphere,  are  all  consistent  with  the  greatest  diversities 

of  resident  men :  moreover  the  contrast  between  the  population 

of  Greece  itself,  for  the  seven  centuries  preceding  the  Christian 

aera,  and  the  Greeks  of  more  modern  times,  is  alone  enough  to 

inculcate  reserve  in  such  speculations.      Nevertheless  we  may 

venture  to  note  certain  improving  influences,  connected  with  their 

geographical  position,  at  a  time  when  they  had  no  books  to  study, 

and  no  more  advanced  predecessors  to  imitate.     We  may  remark, 

first,  that  their  position  made  them  at  once  mountaineers  and 

mariners,  thus  supplying  them  with  great  variety  of  objects, 

sensations,  and  adventures ;  next,  that  each  petty  community, 

nestled  apart  amidst  its  own  rocks,1  was  sufficiently  severed  from 

the  rest  to  possess  an  individual  life  and  attributes  of  its  own, 

yet  not  so  far  c-:  to  subtract  it  from  the  sympathies  of  the 

remainder  ;  so  that  an  observant  Greek,  commercing  with  a  great 

diversity  of  half-countrymen,  whose  language  he  understood,  and 

whose  idiosyncrasies  he  could  appreciate,  had  access  to  a  larger 

mass  of  social  and  political  experience  than  any  other  man  in  so 

unadvanced  an  age  could  personally  obtain.     The  Phoenician, 

superior  to  the  Greek  on  ship-board,  traversed  wider  distances 

and  saw  a  greater  number  of  strangers,  but  had  not  the  same 

means  of  intimate  communion  with  a  multiplicity  of  fellows  in 

blood  and  language.     His  relations,  confined  to  purchase  and  sale, 

did  not  comprise  that  mutuality  of  action  and  reaction  which 

pervaded  the  crowd  at  a  Grecian  festival.     The  scene  which  here 

presented  itself  was  a  mixture  of  uniformity  and  variety  highly 

stimulating  to  the  observant  faculties  of  a  man  of  genius, — who 

at  the  same  time,  if  he  sought  to  communicate  his  own  impressions, 

or  to  act  upon  this  mingled  and  diverse  audience,  was  forced  to 

shake  off  what  was  peculiar  to  his  own  town  or  community,  and 

to  put  forth  matter  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  all.     It  is 

thus  that  we  may  explain  in  part  that  penetrating  apprehension  of 

human  life  and  character,  and  that  power  of  touching  sympathies 

i  Cicero,  de   Orator    i.   44,  "Ithacam  illam   in   asperrimis   saxulis,  sicut 
nidulura,  affixam". 
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common  to  all  ages  and  nations,  which  surprises  us  so  much  in 
the  unlettered  authors  of  the  old  epic.  Such  periodical  inter- 
communion, of  brethren  habitually  isolated  from  each  other,  was 
the  only  means  then  open  of  procuring  for  the  bard  a  diversified 
range  of  experience  and  a  many-coloured  audience ;  and  it  was 
to  a  great  degree  the  result  of  geographical  causes.  Perhaps 
among  other  nations  such  facilitating  causes  might  have  been 
found,  yet  without  producing  any  result  comparable  to  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  But  Homer  was  nevertheless  dependent  upon 
the  conditions  of  his  age,  and  we  can  at  least  point  out  those 
peculiarities  in  early  Grecian  society  without  which  Homeric 
excellence  would  never  have  existed, — the  geographical  position 
is  one,  the  language  another. 

In  mineral  and  metallic  wealth  Greece  was  not  distinguished. 
Gold  was  obtained  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  Minerai 
island  of  Siphnos,  which,  throughout  the  sixth  century  produc- 
b.c.,  was  among  the  richest  communities  of  Greece, 
and  possessed  a  treasure-chamber  at  Delphi  distinguished  for  the 
richness  of  its  votive  offerings.  At  that  time  gold  was  so  rare  in 
Greece,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  obliged  to  send  to  the 
Lydian  Croesus  in  order  to  provide  enough  of  it  for  the  gilding  of 
a  statue.1  It  appears  to  have  been  more  abundant  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  quantity  of  it  in  Greece  was  much  multiplied  by  the 
opening  of  mines  in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  even  some 
parts  of  Thessaly.  In  the  island  of  Thasos,  too,  some  mines  were 
re-opened  with  profitable  result,  which  had  been  originally  begun, 
and  subsequently  abandoned,  by  Phoenician  settlers  of  an  earlier 
century.  From  these  same  districts  also  was  procured  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  silver :  while  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  the  first  effective  commencement  seems  to  have 
been  made  of  turning  to  account  the  rich  southern  district  of 
Attica,  called  Laureion.  Copper  was  obtained  in  various  parts 
of  Greece,  especially  in  Cyprus  and  Eubcea — in  which  latter 
island  was  also  found  the  earth  called  Cadmia,  employed  for  the 
purification  of  the  ore.     Bronze  was  used  among  the  Greeks  for 

1  Herodot.  i,  52 ;  ill.  57  ;  vi.  46 — 125.  Homeric  times  (II.  ix.  405)  downwards, 

Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  B.  were  numerous  and  valuable ;  especially 

i.  ch.  3.  those     dedicated    by    Croesus,    who 

The  gold  and  silver  offerings  sent  to  (Herodot.  i.  17—52)  seems  to  have  sur* 

the  Delphian  temple,  even  from  the  passed  all  predecessors. 
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many  purposes  in  which  iron  is  now  employed :  and  even  the 
arms  of  the  Homeric  heroes  (different  in  this  respect  from  the 
later  historical  Greeks)  are  composed  of  copper,  tempered  in  such 
a  way  as  to  impart  to  it  an  astonishing  hardness.  Iron  was  found 
in  Eubcea,  Boeotia,  and  Melos — but  still  more  abundantly  in  the 
mountainous  region  of  the  Laconian  Taygetus.  There  is  however 
no  part  of  Greece  where  the  remains  of  ancient  metallurgy  appear 
now  so  conspicuous,  as  the  island  of  Seriphos.  The  excellence 
and  varieties  of  marble,  from  Pentelikus,  Hymettus,  Paros, 
Karystus,  &c,  and  other  parts  of  the  country — so  essential  for 
purposes  of  sculpture  and  architecture — are  well  known.1 

Situated  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  as  the  coast  of 
its  chief  J^sia  Minor,  and  the  southernmost  regions  of  Italy 
produc-  and  Spain,  Greece  produced  wheat,  barley,  flax,  wine, 
and  oil,  in  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge ;  though  the  currants,  Indian  corn,  silk,  and  tobacco 
which  the  country  now  exhibits,  are  an  addition  of  more  recent 
times.  Theophrastus  and  other  authors  amply  attest  the 
observant  and  industrious  agriculture  prevalent  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  care  with  which  its  various 
natural  productions,  comprehending  a  great  diversity  of  plants, 
herbs,  and  trees,  were  turned  to  account.  The  cultivation  of  the 
vine  and  the  olive — the  latter  indispensable  to  ancient  life  not 
merely  for  the  purposes  which  it  serves  at  present,  but  also  from 
the  constant  habit  then  prevalent  of  anointing  the  body — appears 
to  have  been  particularly  elaborate  ;  and  the  many  different 
accidents  of  soil,  level,  and  exposure,  which  were  to  be  found,  not 
only  in  Hellas  Proper,  but  also  among  the  scattered  Greek 
settlements,  afforded  to  observant  planters  materials  for  study 
and  comparison.  The  barley  cake  seems  to  have  been  more 
generally  eaten  than  the  wheaten  loaf  :2  but  one  or  other  of  them, 
together  with  vegetables  and  fish  (sometimes  fresh,  but  more 
frequently  salt),  was  the  common  food  of  the  population ;  the 

i  Strabo,  x.  p.  447 ;  xiv.  p.  680—684.  bread  for  festivals  (Athenseus,  iv.  p. 

Stephan.  Byz.,  v.  AlS-q^os,  Aa/ce5ai>wv.  137). 

Kruse,  Hellas,  ch.  iv.  vol.  i.  p.  328.         The  milk  of  ewes  and  goats  was  in 

Fiedler,  Reisen  in  Griechenland,  vol.  ancient  Greece  preferred  to  that  of  cows 

ii.  p.  118—559.  (Aristot.  Hist.  Animal,  iii.  15,  5—7) ;  at 

2  At  the  repast  provided  at  the  public  present  also  cow's-milk  and  butter  is 

cost    for    those   who    dined    in    the  considered  unwholesome  in  Greece,  and 

Prytaneium  of  Athens,  Solon  directed  is  seldom  or  never  eaten  (Kruse,  Hellas, 

bailey -cakes  for  ordinary  days,  wheaten  vol.  i.  ch.  4,  p.  308). 
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Arcadians  fed  much  upon  pork,  and  the  Spartans  also  consumed 
animal  food,  but  by  the  Greeks  generally  fresh  meat  seems  to 
have  been  little  eaten,  except  at  festivals  and  sacrifices.  The 
Athenians,  the  most  commercial  people  in  Greece  Proper,  though 
their  light,  dry,  and  comparatively  poor  soil  produced  excellent 
barley,  nevertheless  did  not  grow  enough  corn  for  their  own 
consumption  :  they  imported  considerable  supplies  of  corn  from 
Sicily,  from  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  Tauric  Chersonese, 
and  salt  fish  both  from  the  Propontis  and  even  from  Gades  : a  the 
distance  from  whence  these  supplies  came,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  extent  of  fine  corn-land  in  Boeotia  and  Thessaly, 
proves  how  little  internal  trade  existed  between  the  various 
regions  of  Greece  Proper.  The  exports  of  Athens  consisted  in 
her  figs  and  other  fruit,  olives,  oil — for  all  of  which  she  was 
distinguished — together  with  pottery,  ornamental  manufactures, 
and  the  silver  from  her  mines  at  Laureion.  Salt-fish  doubtless 
found  its  way  more  or  less  throughout  all  Greece  ; 2  but  the  popu- 
lation of  other  states  in  Greece  lived  more  exclusively  upon  their 
own  produce  than  the  Athenians,  with  less  of  purchase  and  sale3 
— a  mode  of  life  assisted  by  the  simple  domestic  economy 
universally  prevalent,  in  which  the  women  not  only  carded  and 
spun  all  the  wool,  but  also  wove  out  of  it  the  clothing  and  bedding 
employed  in  the  family.  Weaving  was  then  considered  as  much 
a  woman's  business  as  spinning,  and  the  same  feeling  and  habits 
still  prevail  to  the  present  day  in  modern  Greece,  where  the 
loom  is  constantly  seen  in  the  peasants'  cottages,  and  always 
worked  by  women.4 

1  Theophrast.     Caus.     PI.     ix.     2,        'IxOvs  e£  'Apyovs  eU  Ttytar  tyepov 
Demosthen.  adv.  Leptin.  c.  9.    That  &c. 

salt-tish  from  the  Propontis  and  from  m     „ ,                 x.            .  .    .  ,      - 

Gades  was  sold  in  the  markets  of  Athens  The  Odyssey  mentions  certain  inland 

during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  appears  people  who  knew  nothing  either  of  the 

from  a   fragment  of  the   Marikas  of  sea>  or  of  ships,  or  the  taste  of  salt : 

Eupolis  (Fr.  23,  ed.  Meineke ;  Stephan.  Pausanias  looks  for  them  in  Epirus 

Byz.,  v.  TdSetpa) :—  (Odyss.  xi.  121 ;  Pausan.  i.  12,  3). 

D*V  Ir  *  *««.  «»  *  r— -  (Sa^p3ltT7n"Ph^etcr^the 

PlK0V '        .                    ,                .  Athenians  at  the  commencement  of  the 

The     Phoenician     merchants     who  Peloponnesian   war,    Thucyd.    i.    141) 

brought  the  salt-fish  from  Gades,  took  Kai  0#Te  ;§t'a  0{,Te  |„  Kon/cSxp^Ma™  eanv 

back  with  them  Attic  pottery  for  sale  avTois,    &c.—  avSpes    vewpvoi    «<u    ov 

among  the  African  tribes  of  the  coast  eaKdo-cno<.,  &c.  (ib.  c.  142). 

of  Morocco  (Skylax,  Peripl.  c.  109).  4  j.n  Egypt  the  men  sat  at  home  and 

2  Simonides,  Fragm.  109,  Gaisford.—  WOve,  while  the  women  did  out-door 
llpoaOn  ft.kv  ap.<p'  wfxoi<nv  ex<»v  TpTjxe'ai/  business ;  both  the  one  and  the  other 

a<7i\,w  excite  the  surprise  of  Herodotus  and 
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The  climate  of  Greece  appears  to  be  generally  described  by 
Climate—  modern  travellers  in  more  favourable  terms  than  it 
better  and  was  ^  t^e  ancientS)  which  is  easily  explicable  from 
healthy         the  classical  interest,  picturesque  beauties,  and  trans- 

in  ancient  .  r         .    .  *_  .  '     , 

times  than  parent  atmosphere,  so  vividly  appreciated  by  an 
it  is  now.  English  or  a  German  eye.  Herodotus,1  Hippokrates, 
and  Aristotle,  treat  the  climate  of  Asia  as  far  more  genial  and 
favourable  both  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  but  at  the  same 
time  more  enervating  than  that  of  Greece  :  the  latter  they  speak 
of  chiefly  in  reference  to  its  changeful  character  and  diversities  of 
local  temperature,  which  they  consider  as  highly  stimulant  to  the 
energies  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  reason  to  conclude  that 
ancient  Greece  was  much  more  healthy  than  the  same  territory 
is  at  present,  inasmuch  as  it  was  more  industriously  cultivated, 
and  the  towns  both  more  carefully  administered  and  better 
supplied  with  water.  But  the  differences  in  respect  of  healthiness, 
between  one  portion  of  Greece  and  another,  appear  always  to 
have  been  considerable,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  diversities  of 

climate,  affected  the  local  habits  and  character  of  the 
ference  particular  sections.      Not  merely  were  there  great 

oneTart  of  differences  between  the  mountaineers  and  the  inhabi- 
Greece  and     tants  of  the  plains2 — between  Lokrians,   ^Etolians, 

Phokians,  Dorians,  CEteeans  and  Arcadians,  on  one 
hand,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  Elis,  on  the 
other — but  each  of  the  various  tribes  which  went  to  compose 
these  categories  had  its  peculiarities ;  and  the  marked  contrast 
between  Athenians  and  Boeotians  was  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  the  light  and  heavy  atmosphere  which  they  respectively 
breathed.  Nor  was  this  all :  for  even  among  the  Boeotian 
aggregate,  every  town  had  its  own  separate  attributes,  physical  as 
well  as  moral  and  political:3  Oropus,  Tanagra,  Thespise,  Thebes, 


Sophokles  (Herod,  ii.  85  ;  Soph.   CEd.  the  marshy  plain  of  Wrachori,  without 

Col.  340).  being  taken  ill  after  a  few  days  (Fiedler, 

For  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  the  Reise  in  Griech.  i.  p.  184). 
modern    Greek   peasant   women,    see        3  Diksearch.  Fragm.  p.  145,  ed.  Fuhr 

Leake,  Trav.  Morea,  vol.  i.  pp.  13,18,  —Bios    'EAAaSos.       'Io-Topovo-t    6"  __  ot 

223,  &C.  ;  Strong,  Stat.  p.  285.  Boiwtoi  to.  (car    avrovs  virapxovra  ISta 

1  Herodot.  i.  142 ;  Hippokrat.  De  o.Kkr)prjft.a.Ta.  keyovres  ravra — T^v  nev 
Aere,  Loc.  et  Aq.  C.  12 — 13 ;  Aristot.  alcrxpoKepSeiav  ttaTOiKelv  ev  'Opwvrw,  tov 
Polit.  xii.  6,  1.  Se   4>66vov   ev   'Favdypa,  T?)e  4>i\opet.Kiav 

2  The  mountaineers  of  JEtolia  are,  at  iv  ©eo-n-iai?,  rriv  tiflpiv  lv  @^/3ai?,  tijk 
kliis  time,  unable  to  come  down  into  nkeove£ia.v  kv  ' Av&-.jSci>i.,  r^v  rrsptepyiW 
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Anthed6n,    Haliartus,   Koroneia,   Onchestus,   and  Platsea,  were 

known  to  Boeotians  each  by  its  own  characteristic  epithet :  and 

Diksearchus    even  notices    a  marked   distinction    between  the 

inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Athens  and  those  in  the  country  of 

Attica.     Sparta,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Sikyon,  though  all  called 

Doric,  had  each  its  own  dialect  and  peculiarities.      All  these 

differences,   depending  in  part  upon  climate,   site,   and   other 

physical  considerations,  contributed  to  nourish  antipathies,  and 

to  perpetuate  that  imperfect  cohesion,  which  has  already  been 

noticed  as  an  indelible  feature  in  Hellas. 

The  Epirotic  tribes,  neighbours  of  the  iEtolians  and  Akarna- 

nians,  filled  the  space  between  Pindus  and  the  Ionian   ^  .    . 
«  .,     ,         .  f     ,  ,  ,  ,    ,  .  Epirots, 

Sea  until  they  joined  to  the  northward  the  territory   Macedo- 

inhabited  by  the  powerful  and  barbarous  Illyrians.    mans»  &c- 

Of  these  Illyrians  the  native  Macedonian  tribes  appear  to  have 

been  an  outlying  section,  dwelling  northward  of  Thessaly  and 

Mount  Olympus,  eastward  of  the  chain  by  which  Pindus  is 

continued,  and  westward  of  the  river  Axius.     The  Epirots  were 

comprehended  under  the  various  denominations  of  Chaonians, 

Molossians,  Thesprotians,  Kassopaeans,  Amphilochians,  Athamanes, 

the  JEthikes,  Tymphaei,  Orestse,  Paroraei,  and  Atintanes1 — most 

of   the  latter  being  small    communities    dispersed  about    the 

mountainous    region  of   Pindus.      There  was    however  much 

confusion  in  the  application  of  the  comprehensive  name  Epirot, 

which  was  a  title  given  altogether  by  the  Greeks,  and  given 

purely    upon  geographical,  not  upon    ethnical  considerations. 

Epirus  seems  at  first  to  have  stood  opposed  to  Peloponnesus,  and 

to  have  signified  the  general  region  northward  of  the  Gulf  of 

Corinth ;    and  in   this  primitive    sense  it  comprehended  the 

iEtolians  and  Akarnanians,  portions  of  whom  spoke  a  dialect 

difficult  to  understand,  and  were  not  less  widely  removed  than 

the  Epirots  from  Hellenic  habits.2    The  oracle  of  D6d6na  forms 

the  point  of  ancient  union  between  Greeks  and  Epirots,  which 

was  superseded  by  Delphi  as  the  civilization  of  Hellas  developed 

iv   Kopuveiy,   iv   IIXaTaiat?  ttjv  a\a£6-  1  Strabo,     vii.     pp.     323,    324,    326 ; 

i/etai/,    tov   nvperbv   iv   'Oyx^^w,   t^v  Thucydid.   ii.    68.     Theopompus   (ap. 

avaurByvLav  ev  "AAiaprw.  Strab.    1.    c.)   reckoned    14   Epirotic 

About     the     distinction     between  edvy\. 
'Ae^atoi  and  'Attikoi,  see  the  same        ^  Herodot    i  •    146 ;    iL     66 ;    vi. 

work,  p.  IL  127. 

2—11 
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itself.  Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  distinguish  Epirots  from  Mace- 
donians on  the  one  hand  than  from  Hellenes  on  the  other ;  the 
language,  the  dress,  and  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  being 
often  analogous,  while  the  boundaries,  amidst  rude  men  and 
untravelled  tracts,  were  very  inaccurately  understood.1 

In  describing  the  limits  occupied  by  the  Hellenes  in  776  B.C., 
we  cannot  5  et  take  account  of  the  important  colonies  of  Leukas 
and  Ambrakia,  established  by  the  Corinthians  subsequently  on 
the  western  coast  of  Epirus.  The  Greeks  of  that  early  time 
seem  to  comprise  the  islands  of  Kephallenia,  Zakynthus,  Ithaka, 
and  Dulichium,  but  no  settlement,  either  inland  or  insular, 
farther  northward. 

They  include  farther,  confining  ourselves  to  776  B.C.,  the  great 
mass  of  islands  between  the  coast  of  Greece  and  that  of  Asia 
Minor,  from  Tenedos  on  the  north,  to  Khodes,  Krete,  and 
Kythera  south waid  :  and  the  great  islands  of  Lesbos,  Chios, 
Samos,  and  Eubcea,  as  well  as  the  groups  called  the  Sporades, 
and  the  Cyclades.  Kespecting  the  four  considerable  islands 
nearer  to  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace — Lemnos,  Imbros, 
Islands  in  Samothrace,  and  Thasos — it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Mgean.  they  were  at  t^at  time  hellenised.  The  Catalogue  of 
the  Iliad  includes  under  Agamemnon  contingents  from  iEgina, 
Eubcea,  Krete,  Karpathus,  Kasus,  Kos,  and  Rhodes  ;  in  the  oldest 
epical  testimony  which  we  possess,  these  islands  thus  appear 
inhabited  by  Greeks  ;  but  the  others  do  not  occur  in  the  Catalogue, 
and  are  never  mentioned  in  such  manner  as  to  enable  us  to  draw 
any  inference.  Eubcea  ought  perhaps  rather  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  portion  of  Grecian  mainland  (from  which  it  was  only 
separated  by  a  strait  narrow  enough  to  be  bridged  over)  than  as 
an  island.  But  the  last  five  islands  named  in  the  Catalogue  are 
all  either  wholly  or  partially  Doric  :  no  Ionic  or  iEolic  island 
appears  in  it :  these  latter,  though  it  was  among  them  that  the 
poet  sung,  appear  to  be  represented  by  their  ancestral  heroes  who 
come  from  Greece  Proper. 

The  last  element  to  be  included,  as  going  to  make  up  the 

1  Strabo,  vii.  p.  327.  regions,  the  excellent  dissertation  of 

Several  of  the  Epirotic  tribes  were  O.   Mtiller  above   quoted,   Ueber   die 

fiiyXwcro-ot,— spoke  Greek  in  addition  to  Makedoner ;    appended    to    the   first 

their  native  tongue.  volume  of  the  English  translation  of 

See,  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  bis  history  of  the  Dorians. 
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Greece  of  776  B.C.,  is  the  long  string  of  Doric,  Ionic  and  iEolic 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor — occupying  Greekson 
a  space  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Troad  and  the  the  coast  of 
region  of  Ida,  and  extending  southward  as  far  as  the 
peninsula  of  Knidus.  Twelve  continental  cities,  over  and  above 
the  islands  of  Lesbos  and  Tenedos,  are  reckoned  by  Herodotus 
as  ancient  iEolic  foundations — Smyrna,  Kyine,  Larissa,  Neon- 
Teichos,  Temnos,  Killa,  Notium,  iEgircessa,  Pitana,  iEgae,  Myrina, 
and  Gryneia.  Smyrna,  having  been  at  first  iEolic,  was  after- 
wards acquired  through  a  stratagem  by  Ionic  inhabitants,  and 
remained  permanently  Ionic.  Phokasa,  the  northernmost  of  the 
Ionic  settlements,  bordered  upon  iEolis;  Klazomense,  Erythrae, 
Teos,  Lebedos,  Kolophon,  Priene,  Myus,  and  Miletus,  continued 
the  Ionic  name  to  the  southward.  These,  together  with  Samoa 
and  Chios,  formed  the  Panionic  federation.1  To  the  south  of 
Miletus,  after  a  considerable  interval,  lay  the  Doric  establish- 
ments of  Myndu  j,  Halikarnassus,  and  Knidus  :  the  two  latter, 
together  with  the  island  of  Kos  and  the  three  townships  in 
Rhodes,  constituted  the  Doric  Hexapolis,  or  communion  of  six 
cities,  concerted  primarily  with  a  view  to  religious  purposes,  but 
producing  a  secondary  effect  analogous  to  political  federation. 

Such  then  is  the  extent  of  Hellas,  as  it  stood  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  recorded  Olympiads.  To  draw  a  picture  even  for 
this  date,  we  possess  no  authentic  materials,  and  are  obliged  to 
antedate  statements  which  belong  to  a  later  age :  and  this  con- 
sideration might  alone  suffice  to  show  how  uncertified  are  all 
delineations  of  the  Greece  of  1183  B.C.,  the  supposed  epoch  of  the 
Trojan  war,  four  centuries  earlier. 

l  Herodot.  L  143—150. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  HELLENIC  PEOPLE  GENERALLY,  IN  THE  EARLY 
HISTORICAL  TIMES. 

The  territory  indicated  in  the  last  chapter — south  of  Mount 
Olympus,  and  south  of  the  line  which  connects  the  city  of 
Ambrakia  with  Mount  Pindus, — was  occupied  during  the  his- 
torical period  by  the  central  stock  of  the  Hellens  or  Greeks, 
from  which  their  numerous  outlying  colonies  were  planted  out. 

Both  metropolitans  and  colonists  styled  themselves  Hellens, 
The  Hellens  and  were  recognised  as  such  by  each  other :  all  glorying 
Barbarians"  *n  ^e  name  as  tne  prominent  symbol  of  fraternity, — 
—the  word  all  describing  non-Hellenic  men  or  cities  by  a  word 
antithesis  which  involved  associations  of  repugnance.  Our 
to  Hellens.  ^erm  barbarian,  borrowed  from  this  latter  word,  does 
not  express  the  same  idea  ;  for  the  Greeks  spoke  thus  indiscri- 
minately of  the  extra-Hellenic  world  with  all  its  inhabitants,1 
whatever  might  be  the  gentleness  of  their  character,  and  what- 
ever might  be  their  degree  of  civilization.  The  rulers  and  people 
of  Egyptian  Thebes  with  their  ancient  and  gigantic  monuments, 
the  wealthy  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians,  the  phil-Hellene  Argan- 
thonius  of  Tartessus,  and  the  well-disciplined  patricians  of  Eome 
(to  the  indignation  of  old  Cato),2  were  all  comprised  in  it.  At 
first  it  seemed  to  have  expressed  more  of  repugnance  than  of 
contempt,  and  repugnance  especially  towards  the  sound  of  a 

1  See  the  protest  of  Eratosthenes  intimating  his  strong  antipathy  to  the 
against  the  continuance  of  the  classi-  Greeks :  he  proscribes  their  medicine 
fication  into  Greek  and  Barbarian,  altogether,  and  admits  only  a  slight 
after  the  latter  word  had  come  to  taste  of  their  literature :— - "  quod 
imply  rudeness  (ap.  Strabo.  ii.  p.  66 ;  bonum  sit  eorum  literas  inspicere,  non 
Eratosth.  Fragm.  Seidel.  p.  85).  perdiscere Jurarunt   inter  se 

2  Cato,  Fragment,  ed.  Lion.  p.  46 :  Barbaras  necare  omnes  medicina,  sed 
ap.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxii.  1.  A  remarkable  hoc  ipsum  mercede  faciunt,  ut  fides  iis 
extract  from  Cato's  letter  to  his  son.  sit  et  facile  disperdaiit.    Nos  quoque 
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foreign  language.1  Aftenvards  a  feeling  of  their  own  superior 
intelligence  (in  part  well-justified)  arose  among  the  Greeks,  and 
their  term  barbarian  was  used  so  as  to  imply  a  low  state  of  the 
temper  and  intelligence  :  in  which  sense  it  was  retained  by  the 
semi-hellenised  Eomans,  as  the  proper  antithesis  to  their  state  of 
civilization.  The  want  of  a  suitable  word,  corresponding  to 
barbarian  as  the  Greeks  originally  used  it,  is  so  inconvenient  in 
the  description  of  Grecian  phasnomena  and  sentiments,  that  I  may 
be  obliged  occasionally  to  use  the  word  in  its  primitive  sense. 

The  Hellens  were  all  of  common  blood  and  parentage, — were 
all  descendants  of  the  common  patriarch  Hellen.     In  treating  of 
the  historical  Greeks,  we  have  to  accept  this  as  a  datum  :  it 
represents  the  sentiment  under  the  influence  of  which   Hellenic 
they  moved  and  acted.     It  is  placed  by  Herodotus  in   *tggTre£af?~' 
the  front  rank,  as  the  chief  of  those  four  ties  which   together, 
bound  together  the  Hellenic  aggregate:  1.  Fellowship   Jh^fof0^ 
of  blood  ;  2.  Fellowship  of  language  ;  3.  Fixed  domi-    blood, 
ciles  of  gods,  and  sacrifices,  common  to  all ;  4.  Like  manners  and 
dispositions. 

These  (say  the  Athenians  in  their  reply  to  the  Spartan  envoys, 
in  the  very  crisis  of  the  Persian  invasion)  "  Athens  will  never  dis* 
grace  herself  by  betraying  ".  And  Zeus  Hellenius  was  recognised 
as  the  god  watching  over  and  enforcing  the  fraternity  thus 
constituted.2 

Hekataeus,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides,3  all  believed  that  there 

dictitailt  Barbaros  et  spurios,  nosque     ^9ea  re  bp.6rpoira.'  tmv  TrpoSoTas  yevearQai. 

magis  quam  alios,  Opicos  appellatione    'A6t)v*Cov<;  ok  dv  ei>  exoi.    ^Ib.  ix.  7.) 

foedant."  'H/ueis  Se,  Aia  re'EWriviov  aiSearQevres, 

1  Kaptov       rjyri<raTO       |3ap/3apo</>wva>i',  Kal  ttjv  'EWaSa  Seivbv  noievfxevoi.  Trpo- 

Homer,  Iliad,  ii.  867.    Homer  does  not  Souvai,  &c. 

use  the  word  j3  opjBapoi  or  any  words  Compare  Dikfearch.  Fragm.  p.  147, 

signifying  either  a  Hellen  generally  or  ed.    Fuhr. ;    and   Thucyd.   iii.  59— ra 

a  non-Hellen  generally  (Thucyd.  i.  4).  koivo.  t5>v  'EAAijviov  v6[iip.a   .    .    .    0eov? 

Compare  Strabo,  viii.  p.  370 ;  and  xiv.  tow?  6/xo/3cjju.ious  koX  koivovs  raiv  'EAAtj- 

p.  662.  vuv :  also  the  provision  about  the  koivo. 

Ovid  reproduces  the  primitive  sense  iepa  in  the  treaty  between  Sparta  and 

of  the  word  pdpPapo';  when  he  speaks  Athens  (Thuc.  v.  18 ;  Strabo,  ix.  p.  419). 

of  himself  as  an  exile  at  Tomi  (Trist.  It  was  a  part  of  the  proclamation 

v.  10—37) : —  solemnly  made  by  the  Eumolpidae,  prior 

"Barbaras   hie    ego    sum,    quia   non  to  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian 

intelligor  ulli ".  mysteries,   "All  non-Hellens  to  keep 

The    Egyptians  had  a  word  in  their  away"— elpyeadat  rmv  iep&v  (Isocrates, 

language    the    exact    equivalent     of  Orat.  iv.  Panegyr.  p.  74). 

/3ap/3apo?  in  this  sense  (Herod,  ii.  158).  3  Hekatse.  Fragm.  356,  ed.  Klausen : 

a  Herod,  viii.  144.    ...    to  'EAAtj-  compare    Strabo,  vii.  p.  321 ;   Herod. 

vikqv  ibv  oixat,fx6v  re   koX    bfioyXuxro-ov,  i.   57 ;    Thucyd.    i.    3 — Kara    7roA«i5  T«f 

Kal   6euv   iSpvp-ard  re  kolvol  kou   Ovcriai,  b  <T  o  >.  aWrjKuv    wvitvav,   &C. 
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had  been  an  ante-Hellenic  period,  when  different  languages, 
mutually  unintelligible,  were  spoken  between  Mount  Olympus 
and  Cape  Malea.  However  this  may  be,  during  the  historical 
times  the  Greek  language  was  universal  throughout  these  limits 
— branching  out  however  into  a  great  variety  of  dialects,  which 
were  roughly  classified  by  later  literary  men  into  Ionic,  Doric, 
2.  Common  -/Eolic,  and  Attic.  But  the  classification  presents  a 
language.  semblance  of  regularity,  which  in  point  of  fact  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  realised  ;  each  town,  each  smaller  sub- 
division of  the  Hellenic  name,  having  peculiarities  of  dialect 
belonging  to  itself.  Now  the  lettered  men  who  framed  the  quad- 
ruple division  took  notice  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  the 
written  dialects, — those  which  had  been  ennobled  by  poets  or 
other  authors  ;  the  mere  spoken  idioms  were  for  the  most  part 
neglected.1  That  there  was  no  such  thing  as  one  Ionic  dialect 
in  the  speech  of  the  people  called  Ionic  Greeks,  we  know  from 
the  indisputable  testimony  of  Herodotus,2  who  tells  us  that  there 
were  four  capital  varieties  of  speech  among  the  twelve  Asiatic 
towns  especially  known  as  Ionic.  Of  course  the  varieties  would 
have  been  much  more  numerous  if  he  had  given  us  the  impressions 
of  his  ear  in  Eubcea,  the  Cyclades,  Massalia,  Rhegium,  and  Olbia, 
— all  numbered  as  Greeks  and  as  Ionians.  The  Ionic  dialect 
of  the  grammarians  was  an  extract  from  Homer,  Hekatseus, 
Herodotus,  Hippokrates,  &c. ;  to  what  living  speech  it  made  the 
nearest  approach,  amidst  those  divergencies  which  the  historian 
has  made  known  to  us,  we  cannot  tell.  Sappho  and  Alkseus  in 
Lesbos,  Myrtis  and  Korinna  in  Bceotia,  were  the  great  sources  of 
reference  for  the  Lesbiau  and  Boeotian  varieties  of  the  iEolic 
dialect — of  which  there  was  a  third  variety,  untouched  by  the 
poets,  in  Thessaly.3  The  analogy  between  the  different  mani- 
festations of  Doric  and  iEolic,  as  well  as  that  between  the  Doric 
generally  and  the  iEolic  generally,  contrasted  with  the  Attic,  is 
only  to  be  taken  as  rough  and  approximative. 

1  "Antiqui  grammatici  eas  tantum  affords  such  increased  facility  for  ths 

dialectos  spectabant,  quibus  scriptores  registration  of  popular  dialects, 
usi  essent :  ceteras,  quse  non  vigebant         a  Herod,  i.  142. 
nisi    in    ore   populi,   non   notabant."        s  Respecting  the  three  varieties  of 

(Ahrens,  De    Dialecto   Mo]\c&,  p.  2.)  the  iEolic  dialect,  differing  consider- 

The  same  has  been  the  case,  to  a  great  ably  from  each  other,  see  the  valuable 

degree,  even  in  the  linguistic  researches  work  of  Ahrens,  De  Dial  ASol,  seek  2, 

of  modern  times,  though  printing  now  82, 60. 
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But  all  these  different  dialects  are  nothing  more  than  dialects, 
distinguished  as  modifications  of  one  and  the  same 
language,  and  exhibiting  evidence  of  certain  laws  and  language 
principles  pervading  them  all.  They  seem  capable  of  onTwifha 
being  traced  back  to  a  certain  ideal  mother-language,  ™rjety  of 
peculiar  in  itself  and  distinguishable  from,  though 
cognate  with,  the  Latin  ;  a  substantive  member  of  what  has  been 
called  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages.  This  truth  has 
been  brought  out  in  recent  times  by  the  comparative  examination 
applied  to  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  Lithu- 
anian languages,  as  well  as  by  the  more  accurate  analysis  of  the 
Greek  language  itself  to  which  such  studies  have  given  rise,  in  a 
manner  much  more  clear  than  could  have  been  imagined  by  the 
ancients  themselves.1  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  importance 
of  this  uniformity  of  language  in  holding  together  the  race,  and 
in  rendering  the  genius  of  its  most  favoured  members  available 
to  the  civilization  of  all.  Except  in  the  rarest  cases,  the  diver- 
gencies of  dialect  were  not  such  as  to  prevent  every  Greek  from 
understanding,  and  being  understood  by,  every  other  Greek, — a 
fact  remarkable  when  we  consider  how  many  of  their  outlying 
colonists,  not  having  taken  out  women  in  their  emigration, 
intermarried,  with  non-Hellenic  wives.  And  the  perfection  and 
popularity  of  their  early  epic  poems  were  here  of  inestimable 
value  for  the  diffusion  of  a  common  type  of  language,  and  for 
thus  keeping  together  the  sympathies  of  the  Hellenic  worlds 
The  Homeric  dialect  became  the  standard  followed  by  all  Greek 
poets  for  the  Hexameter,  as  may  be  seen  particularly  from  the 
example  of  Hesiod — who  adheres  to  it  in  the  main,  though  his 
father  was  a  native  of  the  iEolic  Kyme,  and  he  himself  resident 
at  Askra,  in  iEolic  Bceotia — and  the  early  Iambic  and  Elegiac 
compositions  are  framed  on  the  same  model.  Intellectual  Greeks 
in  all  cities,  even  the  most  distant  outcasts  from  the  central 
hearth,  became  early  accustomed  to  one  type  of  literary  speech,  and 
possessors  of  a  common  stock  of  legends,  maxims,  and  metaphors. 

1  The  work  of  Albert  Giese,  Ueber  inhabitants  of  Olbia  (or  Borysthenes)  to 
den  iEolischen  Dialekt  (unhappily  not  the  Homeric  poems  :  most  of  them,  he 
finished,  on  account  of  the  early  death  says,  could  repeat  the  Iliad  by  heart, 
of  the  author),  presents  an  ingenious  though  their  dialect  was  partially 
specimen  of  such  analysis.  barbarised,  and  the  city  in  a  sad  state 

2  See  the  interesting  remarks  of  Dio  of  ruin  (Dio  Chrysost.  Orat.  xxxvi.  p. 
Chrysostom  on  the  attachment  of  the  78,  Reisk.). 
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That  community  of  religious  sentiments,  localities,  and  sacrifices, 
3  Common  w^cn  Herodotus  names  as  the  third  bond  of  union 
religious  among  the  Greeks,  was  a  phsenomenon  not  (like  the 
locaJS, S'  race  ail(i tne  language)  interwoven  with  their  primitive 
sacrifices  constitution  but  of  gradual  growth.  In  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  and  even  a  century  earlier,  it  was  at  its 
full  maturity,  but  there  had  been  a  period  when  no  religious 
meetings  common  to  the  whole  Hellenic  body  existed.  What 
are  called  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games 
(the  four  most  conspicuous  amidst  many  others  analogous)  were 
in  reality  great  religious  festivals — for  the  gods  then  gave  their 
special  sanction,  name,  and  presence,  to  recreative  meetings — the 
closest  association  then  prevailed  between  the  feelings  of  common 
worship  and  the  sympathy  in  common  amusement.1  Though 
this  association  is  now  no  longer  recognised,  it  is  nevertheless 
essential  that  we  should  keep  it  fully  before  us,  if  we  desire  to 
understand  the  life  and  proceedings  of  the  Greek.  To  Herodotus 
and  his  contemporaries,  these  great  festivals,  then  frequented  by 
crowds  from  every  part  of  Greece,  were  of  overwhelming  impor- 
tance and  interest ;  yet  they  had  once  been  purely  local,  attracting 
no  visitors  except  from  a  very  narrow  neighbourhood.  In  the 
Homeric  poems  much  is  said  about  the  common  gods,  and  about 
special  places  consecrated  to  and  occupied  by  several  of  them  ; 
the  chiefs  celebrate  funeral  games  in  honour  of  a  deceased  father, 
which  are  visited  by  competitors  from  different  parts  of  Greece, 
but  nothing  appears  to  manifest  public  or  town  festivals  open  to 
Grecian  visitors  generally.2  And  though  the  rocky  Pytho  with 
its  temple  stands  out  in  the  Iliad  as  a  place  both  venerated  and 
rich — the  Pythian  games,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Amphiktyons,  with  continuous  enrolment  of  victors  and  a  Pan- 

1  Plato,  Legg.  ii.  1,  p.  653  ;  Kratylus,  festis  diebus,  ccetu  quodammodo  hominum 

p.  406  ;  and  Dionys.  Hal.  Ars  Rhetoric.  Deorumque,  abactos  esse  .  .  .  ideo  nos 

c.  1—2,  p.  226— ©eb?  /u.eV  ye  rrou  jrdvrws  ab    sede    piorum,    ccetu,    concilioque 

7ra<njs    ri<nivoaovv    iravr]yvpeojs    rfyefilav  abigi ".     It  is  curious  to  contrast  this 

/cat    e7rwvv/xo?«     olov    'OA.vju.7nW    fiev,  with   the   dislike  and  repugnance  of 

'0\v/attio?    ZevV     rov    8'    ev    UvOol,  Tertullian :  — " Idololatria   _  omnium 

'AttoKKuv.  ludorum  mater  est — quod  enim  specta- 

Apollo,  the   Muses,  and   Dionysus  culum    sine    idolo,    quis    ludus   sine 

are       ijvveo praa-rai       /ecu.       gvyyopevTai  sacrificio?"     (De  Spectaculis,  p.  369.) 
(Homer,  Hymn  to  Apollo,  146).    The        2  niad,  xxiii.  630—679.    The  games 

same  view  of  the  sacred  games  is  given  celebrated  by  Akastus   in  honour  of 

by  Livy  in  reference  to  the  Romans  and  Pelias   were   famed   in   the   old  epic 

the  Volsci  (ii.  36— 37):— "Se,  ut  con-  (Pausan.    v.    17,    4.     Apolloddr.  i.  9, 

sceleratos  contaminatosque,  ab  ludis,  28). 
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Hellenic  reputation,  do  not  begin  until  after  the  Sacred  War,  in 
the  48th  Olympiad,  or  586  B.C.1 

The  Olympic  .games,  more  conspicuous  than  the  Pythian  as 
well  as  considerably  older,  are  also  remarkable  on 
another  ground,  inasmuch  as  they  supplied  historical   andother 
computers  with  the  oldest  backward  record  of  continuous   s  JJJjJ 
time.     It  was  in  the  year  776  B.C.  that  the  Eleians 
inscribed  the  name  of  their  countryman  Korcebus  as  victor  in  the 
competition  of  runners,  and  that  they  began  the  practice  of 
inscribing  in  like  manner,  in  each  Olympic  or  fifth  recurring 
year,  the  name  of  the  runner  who  won  the  prize.     Even  for  a 
long  time  after  this,  however,  the  Olympic  games  seem  to  have 
remained  a  local  festival  ;  the  prize  being  uniformly  carried  off, 
at  the  first  twelve  Olympiads,  by  some  competitor  either  of  Elis 
or  its  immediate  neighbourhood.     The  Nemean  and  Isthmian 
games  did  not  become  notorious  or  frequented  until  later  even 
than  the  Pythian.     Solon2  in  his  legislation  proclaimed  the  large 
reward  of  500   drachms  for   every  Athenian  who  gained   an 
Olympic  prize,  and  the  lower  sum  of  100  drachms  for  an  Isthmiao 


1  Strabo,  ix.  p.  421 ;  Pausan.  x.  7,  3.  25).    Plutarch  says  that  they  were  first 

The  first  Pythian  games  celebrated  by  established    by   TMseus    as    funeral 

the  Amphiktyons  after  the  Sacred  War  games  for  Skeirdn,  and  Pliny  gives  the 

carried  with  them  a  substantial  reward  same  story  (H.  N.  vii.  57).    According 

to  the  victor  (an  aya^  xpw*i-</nj?)  ;  but  to  Hellanikus,  the  Athenian  The6rs  at 

in  the  next  or  second  Pythian  games  the  Isthmian  games  had  a  privileged 

nothing  was  given   but  an  honorary  place  (Plutarch,  I.  c). 

reward  or  wreath  of  laurel  leaves  (dywv  There    is    therefore    good    reason 

<rre</><xi/i-n)s) :   the   first    coincide    with  why   Sol6n    should    single    out    the 

Olympiad  48,  3 ;  the  second  with  Olym-  Isthmionikat  as  persons  to  be  specially 

piad  49,  3.  rewarded,   not    mentioning    the    Py- 

Compare   Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  thionikae  and  Nemeonikse— the  Nemean 

Argument.;  Pausan.  x.  37,  45 ;  Krause,  and  Pythian  games  not  having  then 

Die  Pythien,  Nemeen,  und  Isthmien,  acquired  Hellenic   importance.     Dio- 

sect.  3  4  5.  genes  Laert.  (i.  55)  says   that   Sol6n 

Tn,  !    ii«™.  ■»    tt^v,„  +~    a„„ti„  ,•„  provided  rewards,  not  only  for  victories 

.J^6*  H°amenCV  HyT  r  °    «P°?°«,f  at  the  Olympic  and  Isthmian,  but  also 

composed  at  a  time  earlier  than  the  iv^        *iw {  rStv  *aa»v,  which  Krause 

SoaCr!dSf  **The-S?£f  flllTll ^migJ  (Pythfen,  Nemeen  und  isthmien,  sect. 

Fl^a^S*!*^?^**  **"**'  8,  p.  13)  supposes  to  be  the  truth;  I 

brated  by  the  Amphiktyons.  think,  very  Tmprobably.     The   sharp 

1  Plutarch,  Sol6n,  23.  The  Isthmian  invective  of  Timokre&n  against  Themis- 

Agdn  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  festival  tocles,    charging    him    among    other 

of  old  Athenian  origin ;  for  among  the  things  with  providing  nothing  but  cold 

many  legends  respecting  its  first  insti-  meat  at  the  Isthmian  games  (^Ivdfiol 

tution,    one     Of     the    most    notorious  8'      enavSoiceve      yeAoiw?      tyvxpa-     Kpe<* 

represented  it  as  having  been  founded  irape'xwv,  Plutarch,  Themistoc.  c.  21), 

by  Theseus  after  his  victory  over  Sinis  seems   to   imply   that   the    Athenian 

at  the  Isthmus  (see  Schol.  ad  Pindar,  visitors,  whom  the  Thedrs  were  called 

Isthm.  Argument. ;  Pausan.   ii.  1,  f4),  upon  to  take  care  of  at  those  games, 

or  over  Skeirdn  (Plutarch.  Theseus,  c.  were  numerous. 
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prize.     He  counts  the  former  as  Pan-Hellenic  rank  and  renown, 

an  ornament  even  to  the  city  of  which  the  victor  was  a  member 

— the  latter  as  partial  and  confined  to  the  neighbourhood. 

Of  the  beginnings  of  these  great  solemnities  we  cannot  presume 

Habit  of        to  sPeak,  except  in  mythical  language  :  we  know  them 

common        only  in  their  comparative  maturity.     But  the  habit  of 

sacrifice  an  J  ■  «  -n        -.  -.   -, 

early  common  sacrifice,  on  a  small  scale  and  between  near 

oHheHel-  neighbours,  is  a  part  of  the  earliest  habits  of  Greece. 
lemcmind  The  sentiment  of  fraternity,  between  two  tribes  or 
a  small  villages,  first  manifested  itself  by  sending  a  sacred 

scale.  legation  or  Theoria1  to  offer  sacrifices  at  each  other's 

festivals  and  to  partake  in  the  recreations  which  followed  ;  thus 
establishing  a  truce  with  solemn  guarantee,  and  bringing  them- 
selves into  direct  connexion  each  with  the  god  of  the  other  under 
his  appropriate  local  surname.  The  pacific  communion  so 
fostered,  and  the  increased  assurance  of  intercourse,  as  Greece 
gradually  emerged  from  the  turbulence  and  pugnacity  of  the 
heroic  age,  operated  especially  in  extending  the  range  of  this 
ancient  habit :  the  village  festivals  became  town  festivals,  largely 
frequented  by  the  citizens  of  other  towns,  and  sometimes  with 
special  invitations  sent  round  to  attract  Theors  from  every 
Hellenic  community, — and  thus  these  once  humble  assemblages 
gradually  swelled  into  the  pomp  and  immense  confluence  of  the 
Olympic  and  Pythian  games.  The  city  administering  such  holy 
ceremonies  enjoyed  inviolability  of  territory  during  the  month 
of  their  occurrence,  being  itself  under  obligation  at  that  time  to 
refrain  from  all  aggression,  as  well  as  to  notify  by  heralds2  the 
commencement  of  the  truce  to  all  other  cities  not  in  avowed 
hostility  with  it.  Elis  imposed  heavy  fines  upon  other  towns — 
even  on  the  powerful  Lacedsemon — for  violation  of  the  Olympic 
truce,  on  pain  of  exclusion  from  the  festival  in  case  of  non-pay ment. 

1  In  many  Grecian  states  (as  at  Isthmian,  &c,  formally  announced  by 
iEgina,  Mantineia,  Troez£n,  Thasos,  two  heralds  crowned  with  garlands 
&c),  these  The6rs  formed  a  permanent  sent  from  the  administering  city,  and 
college,  and  seem  to  have  been  invested  with  respect  to  which  many  tiicks 
with  extensive  functions  in  reference  were  played,  see  Thucyd.  v.  49 ;  Xeno- 
to  religious  ceremonies :  at  Athens  phon,  Hellen.  iv.  7.  1—7 ;  Plutarch, 
they  were  chosen  for  the  special  Lycurg.  23 ;  Pindar,  Isthm.  ii.  35. — 
occasion  (see  Thucyd.  v.  47  ;  Aristotel.  o~trov8o<]>6pot.  —  KapyKes  upav  —  Thucyd. 
Polit.  v.  8,  3  :  O.  Midler,  JEginetica.  p.  viii.  9—10  is  also  peculiarly  instructive 
135 ;  Demosthen.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  380).  in   regard   to   the   practice   and   the 

2  About  the  sacred  truce,  Olympian,  feeling. 
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Sometimes  this  tendency  to  religious  fraternity  took  a  form 
called  an  Amphiktyony,  different  from  the  common 
festival.  A  certain  number  of  towns  entered  into  an  onies— 
exclusive  religious  partnership,  for  the  celebration  of  jeHcioiw 
sacrifices  periodically  to  the  god  of  a  particular  temple,  partner- 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  common  property  and 
under  the  common  protection  of  all,  though  one  of  the  number 
was  often  named  as  permanent  administrator  ;  while  all  other 
Greeks  were  excluded.  That  there  were  many  religious  partner- 
ships of  this  sort,  which  have  never  acquired  a  place  in  history, 
among  the  early  Grecian  villages,  we  may  perhaps  gather  from 
the  etymology  of  the  word  (Amphiktyons l  designates  residents 
around,  or  neighbours,  considered  in  the  point  of  view  of  fellow- 
religionists),  as  well  as  from  the  indications  preserved  to  us  in 
reference  to  various  parts  of  the  country.  Thus  there  was  an 
Amphiktyony2  of  seven  cities  at  the  holy  island  of  Kalauria, 
close  to  the  harbour  of  Trcezen.  HermionS,  Epidaurus,  iEgina, 
Athens,  Prasiae,  Nauplia,  and  Orchomenus,  jointly  maintained 
the  temple  and  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  in  that  island  (with  which 
it  would  seem  that  the  city  of  Trcezen,  though  close  at  hand,  had 
no  connexion),  meeting  there  at  stated  periods,  to  offer  formal 
sacrifices.  These  seven  cities  indeed  were  not  immediate  neigh- 
bours, but  the  speciality  and  exclusiveness  of  their  interest  in 
the  temple  is  seen  from  the  fact,  that  when  the  Argeians  took 
Nauplia,  they  adopted  and  fulfilled  these  religious  obligations  on 
behalf  of  the  prior  inhabitants  :  so  also  did  the  Lacedaemonians 
when  they  had  captured  Prasiae.  Again  in  Triphylia,3  situated 
between  the  Pisatid  and  Messenia  in  the  western  part  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, there  was  a  similar  religious  meeting  and  partnership  of 
the  Triphylians  on  Cape  Samikon,  at  the  temple  of  the  Samian 
Poseiddn.  Here  the  inhabitants  of  Makiston  were  entrusted 
with  the  details  of  superintendence,  as  well  as  with  the  duty  of 
notifying  beforehand  the  exact  time  of  meeting  (a  precaution 
essential  amidst  the  diversities  and  irregularities  of  the  Greek 
calendar),  and  also  of  proclaiming  what  was  called  the  Samian 
truce — a  temporary  abstinence  from  hostilities  which  bound  all 
Triphylians  during  the  holy  period.    This  latter  custom  discloses 

1  Pindar,    Isthm.    iii.    26    (iv.    14) ;        2  strabo,  viii.  p.  374. 
Nem.  vi.  40.  5  Strabo,  viii.  p.  343 ;  Pausan.  v.  6, 1. 
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the  salutary  influence  of  such  institutions  in  presenting  to  men's 
Their  minds  a  common  object  of  reverence,  common  duties, 

beneficial  and  common  enjoyments  ;  thus  generating  sympathies 
in  creating  and  feelings  of  mutual  obligation  amidst  petty  com- 
sympathies.  munities  not  less  fierce  than  suspicious.1  So  too,  the 
twelve  chief  Ionic  cities  in  and  near  Asia  Minor  had  their  Pan- 
Ionic  Amphiktyony  peculiar  to  themselves  :  the  six  Doric  cities, 
in  and  near  the  southern  corner  of  that  peninsula,  combined  for 
the  like  purpose  at  the  temple  of  the  Triopian  Apollo  ;  and  the 
feeling  of  special  partnership  is  here  particularly  illustrated  by 
the  fact,  that  Halikarnassus,  one  of  the  six,  was  formally  extruded 
by  the  remaining  five  in  consequence  of  a  violation  of  the  rules.2 
There  was  also  an  Amphiktyonic  union  at  Onchestus  in  Bceotia, 
in  the  venerated  grove  and  temple  at  Poseidon  : 3  of  whom  it 
consisted  we  are  not  informed.  These  are  some  specimens  of  the 
sort  of  special  religious  conventions  and  assemblies  which  seem 
to  have  been  frequent  throughout  Greece.  Nor  ought  we  to 
omit  those  religious  meetings  and  sacrifices  which  were  common 
to  all  the  members  of  one  Hellenic  subdivision,  such  as  the 
Pam-Bceotia  to  all  the  Boeotians,  celebrated  at  the  temple  of 
the  Itonian  Athene1  near  Koroneia4 — the  common  observances, 
rendered  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythaeus  at  Argos,  by  all  those 
neighbouring  towns  which  had  once  been  attached  by  this  reli- 
gious thread  to  the  Argeians — the  similar  periodical  ceremonies, 
frequented  by  all  who  bore  the  Achaean  or  iEtolian  name — and 
the  splendid  and  exhilarating  festivals,  so  favourable  to  the 


i  At  Iolkos,  on  the  north  coast  of  word  nvAi'a/o?v.     Dutheil  conjectures 

the  Gulf  of  Pagasae,  and  at  the  borders  t^  neW/c^v  irav/jyvptv,  deriving  the 

of    the    Magnates,    Thessalians,    and  name    from    the    celebrated    funeral 

Achaeans  of  Phthi&tis,  was  celebrated  games  of  the  old  epic  celebrated  by 

a  periodical  religious  festival  or  pane-  Akastus  in  honour  of  his  father  Pelias. 

gyris,  the  title  of  which  we  are  pre-  Grosskurd  (in  his  note  on  the  passage) 

vented    from     making     out    by    the  approves  the  conjecture,  but  it  seems 

imperfection  of  Strabo's  text  (Strabo,  to  me  not   probable  that  a  Grecian 

ix.  436).     It  stands   in   the    text   as  panegyris  would  be  named  after  Pelias. 

printed  in   Tzschocke's   edition,    'Ev-  HyjA.i'aK7jv,  in  reference  to  the  neigh- 

ravOa  Se  ko.1  t\\v  nvXai'/cTjv  navqyvpiv  bouring  mountain  and  town  of  Pelion, 

a-vverikovv.     The  mention  of  Uvkaini\  might   perhaps  be  less  objectionable 

iravijyupts,  which  conducts  us  only  to  (see  Dikaearch.  Fragm.  p.  407—409,  ed. 

the    Amphiktyonic     convocations    of  Fuhr.),  but  we  cannot  determine  with 

Thermopylae     and     Delphi,    is     here  certainty. 

unsuitable  ;  and  the  best  or  Parisian         a  Herod,  i.  ;  Dionys.  Hal.  iv.  25. 
MS,   of    Strabo    presents  a   gap  (one         3  Strabo,  ix.  p.  412  ;  Homer,  Hymn, 

among    the    many    which    embarrass  Apoll.  232. 
the  ninth  book)  in  the  place  of  the        4  Strabo,  ix.  p.  411. 
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diffusion  of  the  early  Grecian  poetry,  which  brought  all  Ionian* 
at  stated  intervals  to  the  sacred  island  of  Dclos.1  This  latter 
class  of  festivals  agreed  with  the  Amphiktyony  in  being  of  a 
special  and  exclusive  character,  not  open  to  all  Greeks. 

But    there    was    one    amongst    these  many  Amphiktyonies, 
which,  though  starting  from  the  smallest  beginnings,    Wnatw 
gradually  expanded  into  so  comprehensive  a  character,   called  the 
and  acquired  so  marked  a  predominance  over  the  rest,   tyonic1 
as  to  be  called  The  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  and  even   Council- 
to  have  been  mistaken  by  some  authors  for  a  sort  of  federal 
Hellenic  Diet.     Twelve  sub-races,  out  of  the  number  which  made 
up  entire  Hellas,  belonged  to  this  ancient  Amphiktyony,  the 
meetings  of  which  were  held  twice  in  every  year :  in  spring  at 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi ;  in  autumn  at  Thermopylae,  in 
the  sacred  precinct  of  Demeter  Amphiktyonis.     Sacred  deputies, 
including  a  chief  called  the   HieromnSmon  and  subordinates 
called  the  Pylagorae,  attended  at  these  meetings  from  each  of  the 
twelve  races :  a  crowd  of  volunteers  seem  to  have  accompanied 
them,   for    purposes  of  sacrifice,   trade,   or  enjoyment      Their 
special  and  most  important  function  consisted  in  watching  over 
the  Delphian  temple,  in  which  all  the  twelve  sub-races  had  a 
joint  interest,  and  it  was  the  immense  wealth  and  national 
ascendency  of  this  temple  which  enhanced  to  so  great  a  pitch  the 
dignity  of  its  acknowledged  administrators. 

The  twelve  constituent  members  were  as  follow  : — Thessalians, 
Boeotians,  Dorians,  Ionians,  Perrhsebians,  Magnetes, 
Lokrians,    CEtseans,    Acheeans,    Phokians,    Dolopes,   constituent 
and  Malians.2    All  are  counted  as  races  (if  we  treat  JJfdtifS? 
the  Hellenes  as  a  race,  we  must  call  these  sub-races),   mutual 
no  mention  being  made  of  cities  : 3  all  count  equally 

i  Thucyd.  iii.  104 ;  v.  55.  Pausan.  vii.  2  The  list  of  the  Amphiktyonic  con- 

7, 1 ;  24,  3.  Polyb.  v.  8 ;  ii.  54.  Homer,  stituency    is     differently    given     by 

Hymn.  Apoll.  146.  JSschines,  by  Harpokration,  and  by 

According  to  what  seems  to  have  Pausanias.      Tittmann     (Ueber     den 

been  the  ancient  and  sacred  tradition,  Amphiktyonischen  Bund,  sect.  3,  4,  5) 

the  whole  of  the  month  Karneius  was  analyses  and  compares  their  various 

a  time  of  peace  among  the  Dorians ;  statements,  and  elicits  the  catalogue 

though  this  was   often   neglected  in  given  in  the  text, 

practice  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopon-  3  iEschines,  de  Fals.  Legat.  p.  280, 

nesian  war  (Thuc.  v.  54).   But  it  may  be  c.  36.— KanqpLe^a-aixriv  Se  idirq  SwSeKa, 

doubted  whether  there  was  any  festival  to.  ixerexo^ra  toG  iepoO    ....    #eal 

of  Karneia  common  to  all  the  Dorians  :  tovtwv  eoei£a  eKacrrov  edvog,  io-6i/nj(/>oi/ 

the  Karneia  at  Sparta  seems  to  have  yevofievov,   to    /xeyio-Toi'    r<p    eA.dTToi/i, 

been  a  Lacedaemonian  festival.  &c. 
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in  respect  to  voting,  two  votes  being  given  by  the  deputies  from 
each  of  the  twelve :  moreover,  we  are  told  that  in  determining  the 
deputies  to  be  sent  or  the  manner  in  which  the  votes  of  each  race 
should  be  given,  the  powerful  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes  had 
no  more  influence  than  the  humblest  Ionian,  Dorian,  or  Boeotian 
city.  This  latter  fact  is  distinctly  stated  by  iEschines,  himself 
a  Pylagore  sent  to  Delphi  by  Athens.  And  so,  doubtless,  the 
theory  of  the  case  stood  :  the  votes  of  the  Ionic  races  counted  for 
neither  more  nor  less  than  two,  whether  given  by  deputies  from 
Athens,  or  from  the  small  towns  of  Erythrae  and  Priene  ;  and  in 
like  manner  the  Dorian  votes  were  as  good  in  the  division,  when 
given  by  deputies  from  Bceon  and  Kytinion  in  the  little  territory 
of  Doris,  as  if  the  men  delivering  them  had  been  Spartans.  But 
there  can  be  as  little  question  that  in  practice  the  little  Ionic 
cities  and  the  little  Doric  cities  pretended  to  no  share  in  the 
Amphiktyonic  deliberations.  As  the  Ionic  vote  came  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  vote  of  Athens,  so,  if  Sparta  was  ever  obstructed  in 
the  management  of  the  Doric  vote,  it  must  have  been  by  powerful 
Doric  cities  like  Argos  or  Corinth,  not  by  the  insignificant  towns 
of  D6ris.  But  the  theory  of  Amphiktyonic  suffrage  as  laid  down 
by  iEschines,  however  little  realised  in  practice  during  his  day, 
is  important  inasmuch  as  it  shows  in  full  evidence  the  primi- 
tive and  original  constitution.  The  first  establishment  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  convocation  dates  from  a  time  when  all  the 
twelve  members  were  on  a  footing  of  equal  independence, 
and  when  there  were  no  overwhelming  cities  (such  as  Sparta 
and  Athens)  to  cast  in  the  shade  the  humbler  members — 
when  Sparta  was  only  one  Doric  city,  and  Athens  only  one 
Ionic  city,  among  various  others  of  consideration  not  much 
inferior. 
There  are  also  other  proofs  which  show  the  high  antiquity  of 

this  Amphiktyonic  convocation.  iEschines  gives  us 
oAhe11  an  extract  from  the  oath  which  had  been  taken  by 
SmpHcity  *ne  sacred  deputies  who  attended  on  behalf  of  their 
of  the  old      respective  races,  ever  since  its  first  establishment,  and 

which  still  apparently  continued  to  be  taken  in  his 
day.  The  antique  simplicity  of  this  oath,  and  of  the  conditions 
to  which  the  members  bind  themselves,  betrays  the  early  age  in 
which  it  originated,  as  well  as  the  humble  resources  of  those 
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towns  to  which  it  was  applied.1  "We  will  not  destroy  any 
Amphiktyonic  town — we  will  not  cut  off  any  Amphiktyonic 
town  from  running  water  " — such  are  the  two  prominent  obliga- 
tions which  iEsehines  specifies  out  of  the  old  oath.  The  second 
of  the  two  carries  us  back  to  the  simplest  state  of  society,  and  to 
towns  of  the  smallest  size,  when  the  maidens  went  out  with  their 
basins  to  fetch  water  from  the  spring,  like  the  daughters  of  Keleos 
at  Eleusis,  or  those  of  Athens  from  the  fountain  Kallirrhoe\2 
We  may  even  conceive  that  the  special  mention  of  this  detail,  in 
the  covenant  between  the  twelve  races,  is  borrowed  literally 
from  agreements  still  earlier,  among  the  villages  or  little  towns 
in  which  the  members  of  each  race  were  distributed.  At  any 
rate,  it  proves  satisfactorily  the  very  ancient  date  to  which  the 
commencement  of  the  Amphiktyonic  convocation  must  be 
referred.  The  belief  of  iEschines  (perhaps  also  the  belief  general 
in  his  time)  was,  that  it  commenced  simultaneously  with  the 
first  foundation  of  the  Delphian  temple — an  event  of  which  we 
have  no  historical  knowledge  ;  but  there  seems  reason  to  suppose 
that  its  original  establishment  is  connected  with  Thermopylae 
and  Demeter  Amphiktyonis,  rather  than  with  Delphi  and 
Apollo.  The  special  surname  by  which  Demeter  and 
her  temple  at  Thermopylae  was  known3 — the  temple  onic  meet-' 
of  the  hero  Amphiktyon  which  stood  at  its  side — the  JJJ&y'jf1" 
word  Pylsea,  which  obtained  footing  in  the  language  Thermo- 
to  designate  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  deputies 
both  at  Thermopylae  and  at  Delphi — these  indications  point  to 
Thermopylae  (the  real  central  point  for  all  the  twelve)  as  the 
primary  place  of  meeting,  and  to  the  Delphian  half-year  as 
something  secondary  and  superadded.  On  such  a  matter,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  go  beyond  a  conjecture. 

The  hero  Amphiktydn,  whose  temple  stood  at  Thermopylae, 
passed  in  mythical  genealogy  for  the  brother  of  Hellen.  And 
it  may  be  affirmed,  with  truth,  that  the  habit  of  forming 
Amphiktyonic  unions,  and  of  frequenting  each  other's  religious 

1  .ASschin.    Fals.    Legat.    p.    279,    C.  vlSoiV   avaa-rarov   Troirjo-eiv   fitjS*  vidrwr 

35  :— 'Ajaa  Se    eg    apYrjs    SiefrjAflov    t^u  van-ariaiiav  eipfeiv,  &C.^ 
ktictiv  tov  lepov,  kcu  tt\v  npiar-qv  <rvvo8ov        2  Homer,    Iliad,    vi.    457.      Homer, 

yevo/aenjv    tS>v  'Aix<j)iKTv6vtav,   koX   tov?  Hymn     to  _  Demeter,     100,     107,     170. 

op/covs  avruv  aveyvtav,  ev  ots  evopxov  ^v  Herodot.  vi.  137.     Thucyd.  ii.  15. 
rpiy  ap^cuoi?  iJLti&eniav  tuv  ' A-^ktvo-        3  Herodot.  vii.  200 ;  Livy,  xxxi.  32, 
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festivals,  was  the  great  means  of  creating  and  fostering  the 
primitive  feeling  of  brotherhood  among  the  children 
of  Hellen,  in  those  early  times  when  rudeness,  inse- 
curity, and  pugnacity  did  so  much  to  isolate  them. 
A  certain  number  of  salutary  habits  and  sentiments, 
such  as  that  which  the  Amphiktyonic  oath  embodies, 
in  regard  to  abstinence  from  injury  as  well  as  to 
mutual  protection,1  gradually  found  their  way  into 
men's  minds  :  the  obligations  thus  brought  into  play  acquired  a 
substantive  efficacy  of  their  own,  and  the  religious  feeling  which 
always  remained  connected  with  them,  came  afterwards  to  be 
only  one  out  of  many  complex  agencies  by  which  the  later 
historical  Greek  was  moved.  Athens  and  Sparta  in  the  days  of 
their  might,  and  the  inferior  cities  in  relation  to  them,  played 
each  their  own  political  game,  in  which  religious  considerations 
will  be  found  to  bear  only  a  subordinate  part. 
The  special  function  of  the  Amphiktyonic  council,  so  far  as  we 
know  it,  consisted  in  watching  over  the  safety,  the 
interests,  and  the  treasures  of  the  Delphian  temple, 
"  If  any  one  shall  plunder  the  property  of  the  god,  01 
shall  be  cognizant  thereof,  or  shall  take  treacherous 
counsel  against  the  things  in  the  temple,  we  will 
punish  him  with  foot,  and  hand,  and  voice,  and  by  every  means 
in  our  power."  So  ran  the  old  Amphiktyonic  oath,  with  an 
energetic  imprecation  attached  to  it.2  And  there  are  some 
examples  in  which  the  council 3  construes  its  functions  so  largely 
as  to  receive  and  adjudicate  upon   complaints  against  entire 


Amphikty- 
ons  had  the 
superinten- 
dence of  the 
temple  of 
Delphi ; 


1  The  festival  of  the  Amarynthia  in 
Euboea,  held  at  the  temple  of  Artemis 
of  Amarynthus,  was  frequented  by  the 
Ionic  Chalkis  and  Eretria,  as  well  as 
by  the  Dryopic  Karystus.  In  a  combat 
proclaimed  between  Chalkis  and  Ere- 
tria, to  settle  the  question  about  the 
possession  of  the  plain  of  Lelantum,  it 
was  stipulated  that  no  missile  weapons 
should  be  used  by  either  party ;  this 
agreement  was  inscribed  and  recorded 
in  the  temple  of  Artemis  (Strabo,  x.  p. 
448  ;  Livy,  xxxv.  38). 

2  ^Eschin.  De  Fals.  Legat.  c.  35,  p. 
273 :  compare  Adv.  Ctesiphont.  c.  36,  p. 
406. 

3  See  the  charge  which  JEschines 
alleges  to  have  been  brought  by  the 


Lokrians  of  Amphissa  against  Athens 
in  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  (adv. 
Ctesiphont.  c.  38,  p.  409).  Demosthenes 
contradicts  his  rival  as  to  the  fact  of 
the  charge  having  been  brought, 
saying  that  the  Amphisseans  had  not 
given  the  notice,  customary  and  re- 
quired, of  their  intention  to  bring  it : 
a  reply  which  admits  that  the  charge 
might  be  brought  (Demosth.  de  Corona, 
c.  43,  p.  277). 

The  Amphiktyons  offer  a  reward  for 
the  life  of  Ephialtes,  the  betrayer  of 
the  Greeks  at  Thermopylae  ;  they  also 
erect  columns  to  the  memory  of  the 
fallen  Greeks  in  that  memorable  strait, 
the  place  of  their  half-yearly  meeting 
(Herod,  vii.  213—228). 
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cities,  for  offences  against  the  religious  and  patriotic  sentiment  of 
the  Greeks  generally.  But  for  the  most  part  its  interference 
relates  directly  to  the  Delphian  temple.  The  earliest  case  in 
Arhich  it  is  brought  to  our  view  is  the  Sacred  War  against 
Kirrha,  in  the  46th  Olympiad  or  595  B.C.,  conducted  by 
Eurylochus  the  Thessalian,  and  Kleisthenes  of  Sikyon,  and 
proposed  by  Sol6n  of  Athens :  *  we  find  the  Amphiktyons  also 
about  half  a  century  afterwards  undertaking  the  duty  of  collect- 
ing subscriptions  throughout  the  Hellenic  world,  and  making  the 
contract  with  the  Alkmaeonids  for  rebuilding  the  temple  after  a 
conflagration.2    But  the  influence  of  this  council  is  essentially  of 

a  fluctuating  and  intermittent  character.     Sometimes  .   x  A.  . 
n                 -i     •  i         i  •     i     •  •                      i  but  their 
it  appears  forward  to  decide,  and  its  decisions  command  inter- 
respect  ;  but  such  occasions  are  rare,  taking  the  general  ^Grecian 
course  of  known  Grecian  history :  while  there  are  other  affairs  is 

onlv  riro 

occasions,  and  those  too  especially  affecting  the  Delphian  and  occa- 
temple,  on  which  we  are  surprised  to  find  nothing  said  siona1' 
about  it.  In  the  long  and  perturbed  period  which  Thucydides 
describes,  he  never  once  mentions  the  Amphiktyons,  though  the 
temple  and  the  safety  of  its  treasures  form  the  repeated  subject3 
as  well  of  dispute  as  of  express  stipulation  between  Athens  and 
Sparta.  Moreover,  among  the  twelve  constituent  members  of  the 
council,  we  find  three — the  Perrhaebians,  the  Magnetes,  and  the 
Achaeans  of  Phthia — who  were  not  even  independent,  but  subject 
to  the  Thessalians ;  so  that  its  meetings,  when  they  were  not 
matters  of  mere  form,  probably  expressed  only  the  feelings  of 
the  three  or  four  leading  members.  When  one  or  more  of  these 
great  powers  had  a  party  purpose  to  accomplish  against  others — 
when  Philip  of  Macedon  wished  to  extrude  one  of  the  members 
in  order  to  procure  admission  for  himself — it  became  convenient 
to  turn  this  ancient  form  into  a  serious  reality  :  and  we  shall  see 
the  Athenian  iEschines  providing  a  pretext  for  Philip  to  meddle 

i  jEschin.  adv.  Ctesiph.  1.  c.    Plu-        2  Herodot.  ii.  180,  v.  62. 
tarch,    Sol6n,    c.    xi.,  who   refers   to        3  Thucyd.  i.  112,  iv.  118,  v.  18.    The 

Aristotle    ev   tyj  tSjv  TIv0iovikS>i>  ava-  Phokians  in  the  Sacred  War  (B.C.  354) 

ypo4>rj— Pausan!    x.  37,  4 ;   Schol.    ad  pretended  that  they  had  an  ancient 

Pindar.  Nem.  ix.  2.    To.?  'Afx4>iK.Tvovi-  and  prescriptive  right  to  the  admini- 

*as  Sixas,  6<to.l  iroXea-i  irpbq  TroAei?  etcrtV  stration  of  the  Delphian  temple,  under 

(Strabo,  ix.  p.  420).     These  Amphik-  accountability  to  the  general  body  of 

tyonic   arbitrations,   however,  are   of  Greeks  for  the  proper  employment  of  its 

are  occurrence  in  history,  and  very  possessions— thus  setting  aside  the  Am- 

ommonly  abused.  phiktyona  altogether  (Diodor.  xvi.  27). 

2—12 
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in  favour  of  the  minor  Boeotian  cities  against  Thebes,  by  alleging 
that  these  cities  were  under  the  protection  of  the  old  Amphikty- 
onic  oath.1 

It  is  thus  that  we  have  to  consider  the  council  as  an  element 
in  Grecian  affairs — an  ancient  institution,  one  amongst  many 
instances  of  the  primitive  habit  of  religious  fraternisation,  but 
wider  and  more  comprehensive  than  the  rest — at  first  purely 
religious,  then  religious  and  political  at  once,  lastly  more  the 
latter  than  the  former — highly  valuable  in  the  infancy,  but 
unsuited  to  the  maturity  of  Greece,  and  called  into  real  working 
only  on  rare  occasions,  when  its  efficiency  happened  to  fall  in  with 
the  views  of  Athens,  Thebes,  or  the  king  of  Macedon.  In  such 
special  moments  it  shines  with  a  transient  light  which  affords  a 
partial  pretence  for  the  imposing  title  bestowed  on  it  by  Cicero— 
"  commune  Graecise  concilium " ; 2  but  we  should  completely 
misinterpret  Grecian  history  if  we  regarded  it  as  a  federal 
council  habitually  directing  or  habitually  obeyed.  Had  there 
existed  any  such  "commune  concilium"  of  tolerable  wisdom  and 
patriotism,  and  had  the  tendencies  of  the  Hellenic  mind  been 
capable  of  adapting  themselves  to  it,  the  whole  course  of  later 
Grecian  history  would  probably  have  been  altered  ;  the  Mace- 
donian kings  would  have  remained  only  as  respectable  neighbours, 
borrowing  civilization  from  Greece  and  expending  their  military 
energies  upon  Thracians  and  Illyrians ;  while  united  Hellas  might 
even  have  maintained  her  own  territory  against  the  conquering 
legions  of  Rome. 

The  twelve  constituent  Amphi^ityonic  races  remained  un- 
changed until  the  Sacred  War  against  the  Phokians  (b.c.  355), 
after  which,  though  the  number  twelve  was  continued,  the 
Phokians  were  disfranchised,  and  their  votes  transferred  to 
Philip  of  Macedon.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  these 
twelve  did  not  exhaust  the  whole  of  Hellas.  Arcadians,  Eleans, 
Pisans,    Minyae,    Dryopes,    iEtolians,   all  genuine   Hellens,  are 

i  iEschin.  de  Fals.  Legat.  p.  280,  c.  karnassus  (Ant.  Rom.  iv.  25)  overshoots 

36.    The  party  intrigues  which  moved  the  reality  still  more, 
the  council  in  regard  to  the  Sacred        About  the   common   festivals   and 

War  against  the  Phokians  (B.C.  355)  Amphiktyonies  of  the  Hellenic  world 

may  be  seen  in  Diodorus,  xvi.  23—28  generally,  see  Wachsmuth,  Hellenische 

seq.  Alterthumskunde,   vol.  i.  sect.  22,  24, 

2  Cicero,  De  Invention,  ii.  23.    The  25  ;  also  C.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der 

representation  of  Dionysius  of   Hali-  Griech.  Staatsalterthiimer,  sect.  11— 13. 
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not  comprehended  in  it ;  but  all  of  them  had  a  right  to  make 
use  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  to  contend  in  the  ManyHel- 
Pythian  and  Olympic  games.  The  Pythian  games,  ^^^ 
celebrated  near  Delphi,  were  under  the  superintend-  ticipation 
ence  of  the  Amphiktyons,1  or  of  some  acting  magistrate  m  lfc* 
chosen  by  and  presumed  to  represent  them.  Like  the  Olympic 
games,  they  came  round  every  four  years  (the  interval  between 
one  celebration  and  another  being  four  complete  years,  which  the 
Greeks  called  a  Pentaeteris) :  the  Isthmian  and  Nemean  games 
recurred  every  two  years.  In  its  first  humble  form  of  a  com- 
petition among  bards  to  sing  a  hymn  in  praise  of  Apollo,  this 
festival  was  doubtless  of  immemorial  antiquity;2  but  the  first 
extension  of  it  into  Pan-Hellenic  notoriety  (as  I  have  already 
remarked),  the  first  multiplication  of  the  subjects  of  competition, 
and  the  first  introduction  of  a  continuous  record  of  the  conquerors, 
date  only  from  the  time  when  it  came  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Amphiktyons,  at  the  close  of  the  Sacred  War  against  Kirrha. 
What  is  called  the  first  Pythian  contest  coincides  with  the  third 
year  of  the  48th  Olympiad,  or  585  B.C.  From  that  period  forward 
the  games  become  crowded  and  celebrated  :  but  the  date  just 
named,  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  first  Olympiad,  is  a  proof 
that  the  habit  of  periodical  frequentation  of  festivals,  by  numbers 
and  from  distant  parts,  grew  up  but  slowly  in  the  Grecian  world. 
The  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  itself  reaches  far 
beyond  all  historical  knowledge,  forming  one  of  the  Temple  of 
aboriginal  institutions  of  Hellas.   It  is  a  sanctified  and  DelPhi- 

i  Plutarch,  Sympos.  vii.  5,  1.  can  I  believe,  that  this  octennial  period 

2  In  this  early  phase  of  the  Pythian  with  its  solar  and  lunar  coincidence 

festival,  it  is  said  to  have  been  cele-  was  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  earliest 

brated  every  eight  years,  marking  what  times  of  their  mythical  antiquity,  or 

we  should  call  an  Octaeteris,  and  what  before  the  year  600  B.C.     See  Ideler, 

the  early  Greeks  called  an  Ennaeteris  Handbuch  der  Chronologie,  vol.  i.  p. 

(Censorinus,    De   Die   Natali,    c.    18).  366 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  607.     The  practice  of 

This   period   is   one    of    considerable  the  Eleians  to  celebrate  the  Olympic 

importance  in  reference  to  the  prin-  games  alternately  after  forty-nine  and 

ciple  of  the  Grecian  calendar,  for  99  fifty  lunar  months,  though  attested  for 

lunar    months   coincide    very    nearly  a  later  time  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar, 

with  eight    solar    years.       The    dis-  is  not  proved  to  be  old.    The  fact  that 

covery  of  this  coincidence  is  ascribed  there  were  ancient  octennial  recurring 

by  Censorinus  to  Kleostratus  of  Tene-  festivals  does  not  establish  a  know- 

dos,  whose  age  is  not  directly  known  ;  ledge  of  the  properties  of  the  octae- 

he   must  be  anterior  to  Meton,   who  teric  or  ennaeteric  period :  nor  does 

discovered  the  cycle  of  nineteen  solar  it  seem  to   me    that   the   details   of 

years,    but    (I    imagine)    not    much  the  Boeotian  8a4>vri<j>opia,  described  in 

anterior.    In  spite  of  the  authority  of  Proclus  ap.  Photium,  sect.  239,  are  very 

Ideler,  it  seems  to  me  not  proved,  nor  ancient.      See   on    the   old   mythical 
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wealthy  place  even  in  the  Iliad  :  the  legislation  of  Lykurgus  at 
Sparta  is  introduced  under  its  auspices,  and  the  earliest  Grecian 
colonies,  those  of  Sicily  and  Italy  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  are 
established  in  consonance  with  its  mandate.  Delphi  and  D6dona 
appear,  in  the  most  ancient  circumstances  of  Greece,  as  universally 
venerated  oracles  and  sanctuaries  :  and  Delphi  not  only  receives 
honours  and  donations,  but  also  answers  questions,  from  Lydians, 
Phrygians,  Etruscans,  Romans,  &c. :  it  is  not  exclusively  Hellenic. 
One  of  the  valuable  services  which  a  Greek  looked  for  from  this 
and  other  great  religious  establishments  was,  that  it  should  resolve 
his  doubts  in  cases  of  perplexity — that  it  should  advise  him 
whether  to  begin  a  new,  or  to  persist  in  an  old  project — that 
it  should  foretell  what  would  be  his  fate  under  given  circum- 
stances, and  inform  him,  if  suffering  under  distress,  on  what 
conditions  the  gods  would  grant  him  relief.  The  three  priestesses 
of  Doddna  with  their  venerable  oak,  and  the  priestess  of 
Delphi  sitting  on  her  tripod  under  the  influence  of  a  certain 
gas  or  vapour  exhaling  from  the  rock,  were  alike  competent  to 
determine  these  difficult  points  :  and  we  shall  have  constant 
occasion  to  notice  in  this  history,  with  what  complete  faith  both 
the  question  was  put  and  the  answer  treasured  up — what  serious 
influence  it  often  exercised  both  upon  public  and  private  pro- 
ceeding.1 The  hexameter  verses  in  which  the  Pythian  priestess 
delivered  herself  were  indeed  often  so  equivocal  or  unintelligible, 
that  the  most  serious  believer,  with  all  anxiety  to  interpret 
and  obey  them,  often  found  himself  ruined  by  the  result.     Yet 

Octaeteris,  O.  Mriller,  Orchomenos,  p.  which  Chrysippus  had  made  a  large 

218  seqq. ,  and  Krause,  Die   Pythien,  collection :  and  upon  what  other  sup- 

Nemeen,    und   Isthmien,    sect.    4,    p.  position  could  the  immense  credit  of 

22.  the  oracle  be  explained  (c.  10)?    "Col- 

1  See  fhe   argument   in   favour   of  legit  innumerabilia  oracula  Chrysippus, 

divination   placed   by   Cicero   in   the  et  nullum  sine locuplete  teste  etauctore: 

mouth   of   his   brother   Quintus,    De  quae  quia  nota  tibi  sunt,  relinquo.    De- 

Divin.,lib.  i.  Chrysippus  and  the  ablest  fendo  unum  hoc:  nunquam  lllud  ora- 

of  the  Stoic  philosophers  set  forth  a  culum  Delphis  tarn  celebre  clarumque 

plausible  theory  demonstrating  d  priori  fuisset,  neque  tantis   donis  refertum 

the  probability  of  prophetic  warnings  omnium    populorum   et    regum,    nisi 

deduced  from  the  existence  and  attri-  omnis  aetas  oraculorum  illorum  veri- 

butes  of  the  gods ;  if  you  deny  alto-  tatem  esset  experta    .     .    .    Maneat 

gether  the  occurrence  of  such  warnings,  id,  quod  negari  non  potest,  nisi  omnem 

so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  man,  you  historiam  perverterimus,  multis  saeculis 

must  deny  either  the  existence,  or  the  verax   fuisse   id    oraculum."      Cicero 

foreknowledge,  or  the  beneficence,  of  admits  that  it  had  become  less  trust- 

the  gods  (c.  38).    Then  the  veracity  of  worthy  in  his  time,  and  tries  to  explain 

the  Delphian  oracle  had  been  demon-  this  decline  of  prophetic  power :  com- 

strated  in  innumerable  instances,  of  pare  Plutarch,  De  Defect.  Oracul. 
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the  general  faith  in  the  oracle  was  noway  shaken  by  such  painful 
experience.  For  as  the  unfortunate  issue  always  admitted  of 
being  explained  upon  two  hypotheses — either  that  the  god  had 
spoken  falsely,  or  that  his  meaning  had  not  been  correctly 
understood — no  man  of  genuine  piety  ever  hesitated  to  adopt  the 
latter.  There  were  many  other  oracles  throughout 
Greece  besides  Delphi  and  Dodona  :  Apollo  was  open  generally— 
to  the  inquiries  of  the  faithful  at  Pt6on  in  Bceotia,  at  <£eek°mmd 
Abae  in  Phokis,  at  Branchidse  near  Miletus,  at  Patara  to  consult 
in  Lykia,  and  other  places  :  in  like  manner  Zeus  gave 
answers  at  Olympia,  Poseidon  at  Tsenarus,  Amphiaraus  at  Thebes, 
Amphilochus  at  Mallus,  &c.  And  this  habit  of  consulting  the 
oracle  formed  part  of  the  still  more  general  tendency  of  the  Greek 
mind  to  undertake  no  enterprise  without  having  first  ascertained 
how  the  gods  viewed  it,  and  what  measures  they  were  likely  to 
take.  Sacrifices  were  offered,  and  the  interior  of  the  victim 
carefully  examined,  with  the  same  intent :  omens,  prodigies,  un- 
looked-for coincidences,  casual  expressions,  &c,  were  all  construed 
as  significant  of  the  Divine  will.  To  sacrifice  with  a  view  to  this 
or  that  undertaking,  or  to  consult  the  oracle  with  the  same  view, 
are  familiar  expressions x  embodied  in  the  language.  Nor  could 
any  man  set  about  a  scheme  with  comfort  until  he  had  satisfied 
himself  in  some  manner  or  other  that  the  gods  were  favourable 
to  it. 

The  disposition  here  adverted  to  is  one  of  those  mental  analogies 
pervading  the  whole  Hellenic  nation,  which  Herodotus  indicates. 
And  the  common  habit  among  all  Greeks  of  respectfully  listening 
to  the  oracle  of  Delphi  will  be  found  on  many  occasions  useful  in 
maintaining  unanimity  among  men  not  accustomed  to  obey  the 
same  political  superior.  In  the  numerous  colonies  especially, 
founded  by  mixed  multitudes  from  distant  parts  of  Greece,  the 
minds  of  the  emigrants  were  greatly  determined  towards  cordial 
co-operation  by  their  knowledge  that  the  expedition  had  been 
directed,  the  GEkist  indicated,  and  the  spot  either  chosen  or 
approved,  by  Apollo  of  Delphi.  Such  in  most  cases  was  the  fact : 
that  god,  according  to  the  conception  of  the  Greeks,  "  takes  delight 

i  Xenophon,  Anabas.  vii.  8.  20 :— 'O  Xenophon,  Hellen.  iii.  2, 22 :— ^  xp1)*- 
fi€,A(^tSar»JsaKOuo■a?omra^.lI'eJ^,  avrbv  rrjpia^ecrtfai  tovs  'EAArfvas  i<f>'  'EAAijvtoV 
Ti&vfuiios  cm}  Uevo<jju)v ,  c£avAi£erat,  <fcc.     voAe/xy — compare  Iliad,  vii.  450. 
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always  in  the  foundation  of  new  cities,  and  himself  in  person  lays 
the  first  stone  ".x 

These  are  the  elements  of  union — over  and  above  the  common 
territory,  described  in  the  last  chapter — with  which  the  historical 
Hellens  take  their  start :  community  of  blood,  language,  religious 
General  point  of  view,  legends,  sacrifices,  festivals,2  and  also 
analogy  of  (with  certain  allowances)  of  manners  and  character, 
among  the  The  analogy  of  manners  and  character  between  the 
Greeks.  rude  inhabitants  of  the  Arcadian  Kyneetha3  and  the 

polite  Athens,  was  indeed  accompanied  with  wide  differences:  yet 
if  we  compare  the  two  with  foreign  contemporaries,  we  shall  find 
certain  negative  characteristics,  of  much  importance,  common  to 
both.  In  no  city  of  historical  Greece  did  there  prevail  either 
human  sacrifices4 — or  deliberate  mutilation,  such  as  cutting  off  the 
nose,  ears,  hands,  feet,  &c. — or  castration — or  selling  of  children 
into  slavery — or  polygamy — or  the  feeling  of  unlimited  obedience 
tov/ards  one  man  :  all  customs  which  might  be  pointed  out  as 
existing  among  the  contemporary  Carthaginians,  Egyptians, 
Persians,  Thracians,5  &c.  The  habit  of  running,  wrestling, 
boxing,  &c,  in  gymnastic  contests,  with  the  body  perfectly  naked, 
was  common  to  all  Greeks,  having  been  first  adopted  as  a 
Lacedaemonian  fashion  in  the  fourteenth  Olympiad :  Thucydides 
and  Herodotus  remark,  that  it  was  not  only  not  practised,  but 


i  Callimach.  Hymn.  Apoll.  55,  with  of  the  yearly  tribute  paid  by  the  Baby- 

Spanheim's  note  ;  Cicero,  De  Divinat.  lonians  to  the  court  of  Susa  (Herod,  iii. 

i.  1.  92).     Selling  of  children  for  exporta- 

2  See  this  point  strikingly  illustrated  tion  by  the  Thracians  (Herod,  v.  6)  ; 
by  Plato,  Repub.  v.  p.  470—471  (c.  16),  there  is  some  trace  of  this  at  Athens 
and  Isokrates,  Panegyr.  p.  102.  prior  to  the  Solonian  legislation  (Plu- 

3  Respecting  the  Arcadian  Kynsetha,  tarch,  Sol&n,  23),  arising  probably  out 
see  the  remarkable  observations  of  of  the  cruel  state  of  the  law  between 
Polybius,  iv.  17—23.  debtor  and  creditor.    For  the  sacrifice 

4  See  vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  of  this  History.  of  children  to  Kronus  by  the  Cartha- 
6  For   examples   and   evidences   of  ginians,  in  troubled  times  (according 

these  practices,  see  Herodot.  ii.  162;  to  the  language  of  Ennius  "Poenisoliti 

the  amputation  of  the  nose  and  ears  of  suos  sacriflcare  puellos "),  Diodor.  xx. 

Patarbemis  by  Apries  king  of  Egypt  14 ;  xiii.  86.     Porphyr.  de  Abstinent. 

(Xenophon,    Anab.    i.  9—13).      There  ii.  56  :  the  practice  is  abundantly  illus- 

were  a  large  number  of  men  deprived  trated  in   Movers'   Die   Religion  der 

of   hands,   feet,    or   eyesight,  in   the  Phonizier,  p.  298—304. 

satrapy  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  who  had  Arrian  blames  Alexander  for  cutting 

inflicted  all  these  severe  punishments  off  the  nose  and  ears  of  the  satrap 

for  the  prevention  of  crime— he  did  not  Bessus,    saying   that   it   was   an  act 

(says  Xenophdn)  suffer   criminals   to  altogether  barbaric  (i.e.  non-Hellenic), 

SCOff  at  him  (eta  Karayekav).    The  e/cro/xrj  (Exp.  Al.  iv.  7,  6).     About  the  o-ej3ao>ibs 

was  carried  on  at  Sardis  (Herodot.  iiL  deoirpeirr}?  nepl  rbv  /3a<rcA.£a  in  Asia,  see 

t9)—500  trcuSef  ixrojuu  formed  a  portion  Strabo,  xl  p.  526. 
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even  regarded  as  unseemly,  among  Non-Hellens.1  Of  such 
customs,  indeed,  at  once  common  to  all  the  Greeks,  and  peculiar 
to  them  as  distinguished  from  others,  we  cannot  specify  a  great 
number;  but  we  may  see  enough  to  convince  ourselves  that  there 
did  really  exist,  in  spite  of  local  differences,  a  general  Hellenic 
sentiment  and  character,  which  counted  among  the  cementing 
causes  of  a  union  apparently  so  little  assured. 

For  we  must  recollect,  that  in  respect  to  political  sovereignty, 
complete  disunion  was  among  their  most  cherished  Political 
principles.  The  only  source  of  supreme  authority  to  sovereignty 
which  a  Greek  felt  respect  and  attachment,  was  to  be  tacrfsepa-0 
sought  within  the  walls  of  his  own  city.  Authority  rate  c**3J-7 
seated  in  another  city  might  operate  upon  his  fears —  the  Hellenic 
might  procure  for  him  increased  security  and  advan-  mmd- 
tages,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  show  with  regard  to 
Athens  and  her  subject  allies — might  even  be  mildly  exercised, 
and  inspire  no  special  aversion :  but  still  the  principle  of  it  was 
repugnant  to  the  rooted  sentiment  of  his  mind,  and  he  is  always 
found  gravitating  towards  the  distinct  sovereignty  of  his  own 
Boule  or  Ekklesia.  This  is  a  disposition  common  both  to 
democracies  and  oligarchies,  and  operative  even  among  the  dif- 
ferent towns  belonging  to  the  same  subdivision  of  the  Hellenic 
name — Achaeans,  Phokians,  Boeotians,  &c.  The  twelve  Achaean 
cities  are  harmonious  allies,  with  a  periodical  festival  which 
partakes  of  the  character  of  a  congress, — but  equal  and  indepen- 
dent political  communities.  The  Boeotian  towns,  under  the 
presidency  of  Thebes,  their  reputed  metropolis,  recognise  certain 
common  obligations,  and  obey,  on  various  particular  matters, 
chosen  officers  named  Bceotarchs, — but  we  shall  see,  in  this  as  in 
other  cases,  the  centrifugal  tendencies  constantly  manifesting 
themselves,  and  resisted  chiefly  by  the  interests  and  power  of 
Thebes.  That  great,  successful,  and  fortunate  revolution  which 
merged  the  several  independent  political  communities  of  Attica 
into  the  single  unity  of  Athens,  took  place  before  the  time  of 
authentic  history  :  it  is  connected  with  the  name  of  the  hero 
Theseus,  but  we  know  not  how  it  was  effected,  while  its  compara- 
tively large  size  and  extent  render  it  a  signal  exception  to 
Hellenic  tendencies  generally. 

i  Thueyd.  L  6 ;  Berodofc.  i  10. 
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Political  disunion — sovereign  authority  within  the  city- walls — 

thus  formed  a  settled  maxim  in  the  Greek  mind.     The  relation 

_   .    ..         between  one  city  and  another  was  an  international 

Each  city  ,  ~     .  .     , 

stood  to  the   relation,  not  a  relation  subsisting  between  members  of 

interna^       a  common  political  aggregate.     "Within  a  few  miles 

tionai    ^        from  his  own  city- walls,  an  Athenian  found  himself 

in  the  territory  of  another  city,   wherein  he  was 

nothing  more  than  an  alien, — where  he  could  not  acquire  property 

in  house  or  land,  nor  contract  a  legal  marriage  with  any  native 

woman,  nor  sue  for  legal  protection  against  injury  except  through 

the  mediation  of  some  friendly  citizen.    The  right  of  intermarriage 

and  of  acquiring  landed  property  was  occasionally  granted  by  a 

city  to  some  individual  non-freeman,  as  matter  of  special  favour, 

and    sometimes    (though    very    rarely)    reciprocated    generally 

between  two  separate  cities.1    But  the  obligations  between  one 

city  and  another,  or  between  the  citizen  of  the  one  and  the  citizen 

of  the  other,  are  all  matters  of  special  covenant,  agreed  to  by 

the  sovereign  authority  in  each.      Such  coexistence  of  entire 

political  severance,  with  so  much  fellowship  in  other  ways,  is 

perplexing  in  modern  ideas ;  and  modern  language  is  not  well 

furnished  with  expressions  to  describe  Greek  political  phenomena. 

We  may  say  that  an  Athenian  citizen  was  an  alien  when  he 

arrived  as  a  visitor  in  Corinth,  but  we  can  hardly  say  that  he 

was  a  foreigner;  and  though  the  relations  between  Corinth  and 

Athens  were  in  principle  international,  yet  that  word  would  be 

obviously  unsuitable  to  the  numerous  petty  autonomies  of  Hellas, 

besides  that  we  require  it  for  describing  the  relations  of  Hellens 

generally  with  Persians  or  Carthaginians.     We  are  compelled  to 

use  a  word  such  as  interpolitical,  to  describe  the  transactions 

between  separate  Greek  cities,  so  numerous  in  the  course  of  this 

history. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  a  Greek  will  not  consent  to  look  for 

sovereign  authority  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  city,  so,  on  the 

other  hand,  he  must  have  a  city  to  look  to  :  scattered  villages 

will  not  satisfy  in  his  mind    the   exigencies    of   social    order, 

security,  and  dignity.     Though  the  coalescence  of  smaller  towns 

1  Aristot.   Polit.   iii.    6,   12.      It  is    individual  non-freeman  the   right   of 
unnecessary    to    refer   to    the   many    en-iyafua  and  eyKrqaiv. 
inscriptions  which  coKe*  «ipon  some 
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into  a  larger  is  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  that  of  villages  into 
a  town  appears  to  him  a  manifest  advance  in  the  scale  but  city 
of  civilization.  Such  at  least  is  the  governing  senti-  government 
ment  of  Greece  throughout  the  historical  period ;  for  —village 
there  was  always  a  certain  portion  of  the  Hellenic  [Rooked 
aggregate — the  rudest  and  least  advanced  among  them  upon  as  an 
— who  dwelt  in  unfortified  villages,  and  upon  whom  Bcaie  of 
the  citizen  of  Athens,  Corinth,  or  Thebes  looked  Uvins- 
down  as  inferiors.  Such  village  residence  was  the  character  of 
the  Epirots 1  universally,  and  prevailed  throughout  Hellas  itself  in 
those  very  early  and  even  ante-Homeric  times  upon  which 
Thucydides  looked  back  as  deplorably  barbarous; — times  of 
universal  poverty  and  insecurity, — absence  of  pacific  intercourse, 
—petty  warfare  and  plunder,  compelling  every  man  to  pass  his 
life  armed, — endless  migration  without  any  local  attachments. 
Many  of  the  considerable  cities  of  Greece  are  mentioned  as 
aggregations  of  pre-existing  villages,  some  of  them  in  times 
comparatively  recent.  Tegea  and  Mantineia  in  Arcadia  represent 
in  this  way  the  confluence  of  eight  villages  and  five  villages 
respectively ;  Dyme  in  Achaia  was  brought  together  out  of  eight 
villages,  and  Elis  in  the  same  manner,  at  a  period  even  later 
than  the  Persian  invasion  ;2  the  like  seems  to  have  happened 
with  Megara  and  Tanagra.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Arcadians 
continued  their  village  life  down  to  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  and  it  suited  the  purposes  of  Sparta  to  keep  them  thus 
disunited ;  a  policy  which  we  shall  see  hereafter  illustrated  by  the 
dismemberment  of  Mantineia  (into  its  primitive  component 
villages)  which  the  Spartan  contemporaries  of  Agesilaus  carried 
into  effect,  but  which  was  reversed  as  soon  as  the  power  of  Sparta 
was  no  longer  paramount, — as  well  as  by  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis  out  of  a  large  number  of  petty  Arcadian  towns  and 
villages,  one  of  the  capital  measures  of  Epameinondas.3    As  this 

i  Skylax,  Peripl.  c.  28—33 ;  Thucyd.  The  description  of  the  StoiWis  of 

ii.  80.    See  Dio  Chrysostom,  Or.  xlvii.  Mantineia  is  in  Xenophon,  Hellen.  v. 

fi.  225,vol.  ii.  ed.  Reisk.— na^ovripovvro  2,  6—8 :  it  is  a  flagrant  example  of  his 

LoiicelvOai  Kara  Koi/xas,  tois  /SapjSapois  philo-Laconian  bias.     We  see  by  the 

6/u.oiov?,  rj  cx^m*  *roA.e«s  KaX  ovofxa  lxeii>.  case  of  the  Phokians  after  the  Sacred 

2  Strabo,  viii.  p.  337, 342, 886 ;  Pausan.  War  (Diodor.  xvi.  60  ;  Pausan.  x.  3,  2) 

viii.  45,  1 ;  Plutarch.  Qusest.  Grsec,  c.  how  heavy  a  punishment  this  SioiWi? 

17—37.  was.     Compare  also  the  instructive 

»  Pausan.  vii.  27,  2—5 ;  Diod.  xv.  72  ;  speech  of  the  Akanthian  envoy  Klei- 

eompare  Arist.  Polit.  ii.  1,  6.  genes  at  Sparta,  when  he  invoked  ths 
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measure  was  an  elevation  of  Arcadian  importance,  so  tne  reverse 
proceeding — the  breaking  up  of  a  city  into  its  elementary  villages 
— was  not  only  a  sentence  of  privation  and  suffering,  but  also  a 
complete  extinction  of  Grecian  rank  and  dignity. 

The   Ozolian  Lokrians,  the  iEtolians,  and  the  Akarnanians 
Village  maintained  their  separate  village  residence  down  to  a 

numerous"  st^  *ater  Period,  preserving  along  with  it  their 
in  early^  primitive  rudeness  and  disorderly  pugnacity.1  Their 
many  of  villages  were  unfortified,  and  defended  only  by  corn- 
coalesced  parative  inaccessibility  ;  in  case  of  need  they  fled  for 
into  cities,  safety  with  their  cattle  into  the  woods  and  mountains. 
Amidst  such  inauspicious  circumstances,  there  was  no  room  for 
that  expansion  of  the  social  and  political  feelings  to  which  pro- 
tected intra-mural  residence  and  increased  numbers  gave  birth  ; 
there  was  no  consecrated  acropolis  or  agora — no  ornamented 
temples  and  porticos,  exhibiting  the  continued  offerings  of  suc- 
cessive generations2 — no  theatre  for  music  or  recitation,  no 
gymnasium  for  athletic  exercises — none  of  those  fixed  arrange- 
ments for  transacting  public  business  with  regularity  and 
decorum,  which  the  Greek  citizen,  with  his  powerful  sentiment 
of  locality,  deemed  essential  to  a  dignified  existence.  The  village 
was  nothing  more  than  a  fraction  and  a  subordinate,  appertaining 
as  a  limb  to  the  organised  body  called  the  City.  But  the  City 
and  the  State  are  in  his  mind  and  in  his  language  one  and  the 
same.    While  no  organisation  less  than  the  City  can  satisfy  the 


Lacedeemonian    interference   for    the  tovtovs,  ols  ye  ovk  apxela,  ov  yvixv&o-iov 

purpose    of     crushing    the    incipient  eo-nv  ov  Qiarpov,  ovk  ayopav  exovaiv, 

federation,  or  junction   of   towns  into  ovx  vSwp  Karepxo^evov  eg  Kprjvrjv  aAA.a 

a  common  political   aggregate,  Which  iv    oreyais    KoiAais    Kara,    -ras    KaKv^ag 

was  growing  up  round  Olynthus  (Xen.  fiakio-Ta   rag   ev   tois    opeaiv,    evravOa 

Hellen.   V.   2,   11,   2).      The  wise    and  oLkovo-iv  eirl  xap<£Sp<x.     ojutos  6eopoi  ye 

admirable  conduct  of  Olynthus,  and  ttjs  x^pa-s  elo-lv  avrolg  elg  tovs  6/x6povs, 

the  reluctance  of  the  lesser  neighbour-  «ai  eg  tov  o~vX\oyov  aweSpovg  k<h  ovtoi 

ing  cities  to  merge  themselves  in  this  itep.Trovo-i  tov  Qukikov. 
union,  are  forcibly  set  forth ;  also  the        The  fuicpa.  noKio-^aTa  of  the  Pelas- 

interest  of  Sparta  in  keeping  all  the  gians  on  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Ath&s 

Greek  towns  disunited.    Compare  the  (Thucyd.  iv.  109)  seem  to  have  been 

description  of  the  treatment  of  Capua  something  between  villages  and  cities, 

by  the  Romans  (Livy,  xxvi.  16).  When  the  Phokians,  after  the  Sacred 

i  tv.,,,,,,,1    i    c  .    4;;    nA       v™,v~v.  War,  were  deprived  of  their  cities  and 

wiS  £yd«  I      '      U  Xenoph.  forc^intoviifagesbytheAmphiktyons, 

HeUen.  iv.  6,  5.  the  order  wag  tnat  no  village  should 

2  Pausanias,  x.  4, 1 ;  his  remarks  on  contain  more  than  fifty  houses,  and 

the  Phokian  noKtg  Panopeus  indicate  that  no  village  should  be  within  the 

what  he  included  in  the  idea  of  a  distance  of  a  furlong  oi  any  other 

aroAit :— «Iy«    bvofid(rai    ns    rroJuv   tuu  (Diodor.  XVL  60). 
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exigencies1  of  an  intelligent  freeman,  the  City  is  itself  a  perfect 

and  self-sufficient  whole,  admitting  no  incorporation  into  any 

higher  political  unity.     It  deserves  notice  that  Sparta   Sparta— 

even  in  the  days  of  her  greatest  power  was  not  (properly   ok?ima<2S 

speaking)  a  city,  but  a  mere  agglutination  of  five  adja-   trim  even 

cent  villages,  retaining  unchanged  its  old-fashioned   height  of 

trim :  for  the  extreme  defensibility  of  its  frontier  and   its  P°wer. 

the  military  prowess  of  its  inhabitants  supplied  the  absence  of 

walls,  while  the  discipline  imposed  upon  the  Spartan  exceeded  in 

rigour  and  minuteness  anything  known  in  Greece.     And  thus 

Sparta,  though  less  than  a  city  in  respect  to  external  appearance, 

was  more  than  a  city  in  respect  to  perfection  of  drilling  and 

fixity  of  political  routine.     The  contrast  between  the  humble 

appearance  and  the  mighty  reality  is  pointed  out  by  Thucydides.2 

The  inhabitants  of  the  small  territory  of  Pisa,  wherein  Olympia 

is    situated,   had    once    enjoyed    the    honourable    privilege   of 

administering  the  Olympic  festival.     Having  been  robbed  of  it 

and  subjected  by  the  more  powerful  Eleians,  they  took  advantage 

of  various  movements  and  tendencies  among  the  larger  Grecian 

powers  to  try  and  regain  it ;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  we  find 

their  claim  repudiated  because  they  were  villagers,  and  unworthy 

of  so  great  a  distinction.3     There  was  nothing  to  be  called  a  city 

in  the  Pisatid  territory. 

In  going  through  historical  Greece,  we  are  compelled  to  accept 

the  Hellenic  aggregate  with  its  constituent  elements 

Hellenic 
as  a  primary  fact  to  start  from,  because  the  state  of  aggregate 

our  information  does  not  enable  us  to  ascend  any   ^fP^l?3 

v     H  priniciry 

higher.     By  what  circumstances,  or  out  of  what  pre-   fact— its 
existing  elements,  this  aggregate  was  brought  together   elements 
and  modified,  we  find  no  evidence  entitled  to  credit.   ^fgace" 
There  are  indeed  various  names  which  are  affirmed  to 
designate  ante-Hellenic  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  Greece, — 
the  Pelasgi,  the  Leleges,  the  Kuretes,  the  Kaukones,  the  Aones, 
the  Temmikes,  the  Hyantes,  the  Telchines,  the  Boeotian  Thracians, 


1  Al'istot.    Polit.    i.    1,    8.     tj    &'   iic  jrdAew?,    ovre     Upois     koii     Karao-icevaxs 

nAeiovwv  KutfiS)v  KOiviavia  reAetos  7rdA.t?,  troAuTeXeVi  xpTja-a/uepr)?,  Kara  /cco/xas    8« 

r)  8rj  7ra<TT)s  l^ovca  Trepas  t»js  avTap/cei'a?.  Ta>    iraKaita    rrjs   'EAAaSo?    rponw    oiKicr- 

Compare   also  iii.    (i,    14 ;    and   Plato,  Oelanis,  <f>alvot.T    av  viro&eeo-repa. 

L1K/iUa  oSr.  ^ouu^ia^        *  Xe"°Phon*  Hellen.  iii  2,  3J. 
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the  Teleboae,  the  Ephyri,  the  Phlegyae,  &c.  These  are  names 
belonging  to  legendary,  not  to  historical  Greece — extracted  out 
of  a  variety  of  conflicting  legends,  by  the  logographers  and  sub- 
sequent historians,  who  strung  together  out  of  them  a  supposed 
history  of  the  past,  at  a  time  when  the  conditions  of  historical 
evidence  were  very  little  understood.  That  these  names  desig- 
nated real  nations  may  be  true,  but  here  our  knowledge  ends. 
We  have  no  well-informed  witness  to  tell  us  their  times,  their 
limits  of  residence,  their  acts,  or  their  character ;  nor  do  we  know 
how  far  they  are  identical  with  or  diverse  from  the  historical 
Hellens — whom  we  are  warranted  in  calling,  not  indeed  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  the  first  known  to  us  upon  any 
tolerable  evidence.  If  any  man  is  inclined  to  call  the  unknown 
ante-Hellenic  period  of  Greece  by  the  name  of  Pelasgic,  it  is  open 
to  him  to  do  so.  But  this  is  a  name  carrying  with  it  no  assured 
predicates,  noway  enlarging  our  insight  into  real  history,  nor 
enabling  us  to  explain — what  would  be  the  real  historical  pro- 
blem— how  or  from  whom  the  Hellens  acquired  that  stock  of 
dispositions,  aptitudes,  arts,  &c,  with  which  they  begin  their 
career.  Whoever  has  examined  the  many  conflicting  systems 
respecting  the  Pelasgi, — from  the  literal  belief  of  Clavier,  Larcher, 
and  Kaoul  Rochette  (which  appears  to  me  at  least  the  most 
consistent  way  of  proceeding)  to  the  interpretative  and  half- 
incredulous  processes  applied  by  abler  men,  such  as  Niebuhr,  or 
0.  Muller,  or  Dr.  Thirl  wall1 — will  not  be  displeased  with  my 
resolution  to  decline  so  insoluble  a  problem.    No  attested  facts 


1  Larcher,  Chronologie  d'H^rodote,  ming  up  their  cumulative  effect,  asserts 

ch.  viii.  p.  215,  274;  Raoul  Rochette,  ("not  as  an  hypothesis,  but  with  full 

Histoire  des  Colonies  Grecques,  book  historical   conviction,"   p.    54)   "that 

i.  ch.  6 ;  Niebuhr,  Rbmische  Geschichte,  there  was  a  time  when  the  Pelasgians, 

vol.  i.  p.  26—64,  2nd  ed.  (the  section  perhaps  the  most  extended  people  in 

entitled  Die  Oenotrer  und  Pelasger);  all  Europe,  were  spread  from  the  Po 

O.  Muller,  Die  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  (Ein-  and  the  Arno  to  the  Rhyndakus "  (near 

leitung,  ch.  ii.  p.  75—100);  Dr.  Thirlwall,  Kyzikus),  with  only  an  interruption  in 

History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  36—  Thrace.     What  is  perhaps  the  most 

64.    The  dissentient  opinions  of  Kruse  remarkable  of  all,  is  the  contrast  be- 

and  Mannert  may  be  found  in  Kruse,  tween  his  feeling  of  disgust,  despair 

Hellas,  vol.  i.  p.  398—425 ;   Mannert,  and  aversion  to  the  subject,  when  he 

Geographic  der  Griechen  und  Romer,  begins  the  inquiry  ("  the  name  Pelasgi," 

Part  viii.  Introduct.  p.  4.  seqq.  he  says,  "  is  odious  to  the  historian,  who 

Niebuhr  puts  together  all  the  mythi-  hates  the  spurious  philology  out  of  whic\ 

cal  and  genealogical  traces,  many  of  the  pretences  to  knowledge  on  the  subject  o) 

them  in  the  highest  degree  vague  and  such  extinct  people  arise,"  p.  28),  and  the 

equivocal,  of  the  existence  of  Pelasgi  full  confidence  and  satisfaction  with 

in  various  localities ;  and  then,  sum-  which  he  concludes  it 
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are  now  present  to  us — none  were  present  to  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  even  in  their  age — on  which  to  build  trustworthy 
affirmations  respecting  the  ante-Hellenic  Pelasgians.  And  where 
such  is  the  case,  we  may  without  impropriety  apply  the  remark 
of  Herodotus  respecting  one  of  the  theories  which  he  had  heard 
for  explaining  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  by  a  supposed  connexion 
with  the  circumfluous  Ocean — that  "the  man  who  carries  up 
his  story  into  the  invisible  world  passes  out  of  the  range  of 
criticism  "? 

As  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  there  were  no  towns  or 
villages  called  Pelasgiau,  in  Greece  Proper,  since  776  Ancient 
B.c.  But  there  still  existed  in  two  different  places,  j^lasgians 
even  in  the  age  of  Herodotus,  people  whom  he  believed  knowable. 
to  be  Pelasgians.  One  portion  of  these  occupied  the  towns  of 
Plakia  and  Skylake  near  Kyzikus,  on  the  Propontis ;  another 
dwelt  in  a  town  called  Kreston,  near  the  Thermaic  Gulf.2 
There  were  moreover  certain  other  Pelasgian  townships  which  he 
does  not  specify — it  seems  indeed,  from  Thucydides,  that  there 
were  some  little  Pelasgian  townships  on  the  peninsula  of  Athos.3 
Now  Herodotus  acquaints  us  with  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
people  of  Krestdn,  those  of  Plakia  and  Skylake,  and  those  of  the 
other  unnamed  Pelasgian  townships,  all  spoke  the  same  language, 
and  each  of  them  respectively,  a  different  language  from  their 
neighbours  around  them.  He  informs  us,  moreover,  that  their 
language  was  a  barbarous  (i.e.,  a  non- Hellenic)  language ;  and 
this  fact  he  quotes  as  an  evidence  to  prove  that  the  ancient 
Pelasgian  language  was  a  barbarous  language,  or  distinct  from 
the  Hellenic.  He  at  the  same  time  states  expressly  that  he  has 
no  positive  knowledge  what  language  the  ancient  Pelasgians 
spoke — one  proof,  among  others,  that  no  memorials  nor  means  of 
distinct  information  concerning  that  people  could  have  been  open 
to  him. 

This  is  the  one  single  fact,  amidst  so  many  conjectures  con- 

1  Herodot.  ii.  23 :— 'O  fie  ?repl  tow  3  Thucyd.  iv.  109.  Compare  the  new 
'ClKeaiov  eiira?,  e?  agaves  toV  nvOov  Fragmenta  of  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  edited 
ai/ei/ewcas,  ovk  exei  ikeyxov.  from  the  Vatican  MS.  by  Kramer,  and 

2  That  KrSstdn  is  the  proper  reading  since  by  Tafel  (Tubingen,  1844),  sect. 
in  Herodotus  there  seems  every  reason  34,  p.  26, — w/ojo-ai/  fie  ttji>  Xepp6vq<rov 

to  believe — not  Krotdn,  as  Dionys.  Hal.  raurrji/  rdv  en  Atjju.i'OV  Hekaayuv  rives, 

represents   it  (Ant.   Rom.    i.    26)  — in  eis  irevTe  SirjpTjjueVoi  no  Mo- par  a-   KAew- 

spite  of  the  authority  of  Niebuhr  in  vas,      '0\6<pv£ov,      'A/cpoflwovs,     Alov, 

favour  of  the  latter.  Qvaaov. 
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cerning  the  Pelasgians,  which  we  can  be  said  to  know  upon  the 
Historical  testimony  of  a  competent  and  contemporary  witness  : 
Pelasgians  the  few  townships — scattered  and  inconsiderable, 
barbarous  but  all  that  Herodotus  in  his  day  knew  as  Pelasgian 
language.  — spoke  a  barbarous  language.  And  upon  such  a  point 
he  must  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  judge.  If  then  (infers  the 
historian)  all  the  early  Pelasgians  spoke  the  same  language  as 
those  of  Kreston  and  Plakia,  they  must  have  changed  their 
language  at  the  time  when  they  passed  into  the  Hellenic  aggre- 
gate, or  became  Hellens.  Now  Herodotus  conceives  that  aggregate 
to  have  been  gradually  enlarged  to  its  great  actual  size  by  incor- 
porating with  itself  not  only  the  Pelasgians,  but  several  other 
nations  once  barbarians  j1  the  Hellens  having  been  originally  an 
inconsiderable  people.  Among  those  other  nations  once  barbarian 
whom  Herodotus  supposes  to  have  become  hellenised,  we  may 
probably  number  the  Leleges ;  and  with  respect  to  them  as  well 
as  to  the  Pelasgians,  we  have  contemporary  testimony  proving 
the  existence  of  barbarian  Leleges  in  later  times.  Philippus  the 
Karian  historian  attested  the  present  existence,  and  believed  in 
the  past  existence,  of  Leleges  in  his  country  as  serfs  or  dependent 
cultivators  under  the  Karians,  analogous  to  the  Helots  in  Laconia 
or  the  Penestae  in  Thessaly.2  We  may  be  very  sure  that  there 
Historical  were  no  Hellens — no  men  speaking  the  Hellenic  tongue 
Leleges—  — standing  in  such  a  relation  to  the  Karians.  Among 
in  language  those  many  barbaric-speaking  nations  whom  Hero- 
als0*  dotus  believed  to  have  changed  their  language  and 

passed  into  Hellens,  we  may  therefore  fairly  consider  the  Leleges 
to  have  been  included.  For  next  to  the  Pelasgians  and  Pelasgus, 
the  Leleges  and  Lei  ex  figure  most  conspicuously  in  the  legendary 
genealogies ;  and  both  together  cover  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Hellenic  soil. 

Confining  myself  to  historical  evidence  and  believing  that  no 
assured  results  can  be  derived  from  the  attempt  to  transform 
legend  into  history,  I  accept  the  statement  of  Herodotus  with 
confidence  as  to  the  barbaric  language  spoken  by  the  Pelasgians 
of  his  day,  and  I  believe  the  same  with  regard  to  the  historical 

1  Herod,  i.  57.  jrpo(TKexcopT}K6Ta)i>  KaraAefas  tov?  AaKeSaip.oi/iwi'  EiAwras 
ovTiii  teal  dAAwv  i6i>4u>v  fiapf&apuiv  <rv\vuv.  tcoi     tovs     ©erraAt/cov?     neve<TTas,     icai 

2  Athense.  vi.  p.  271.  $iAi7r7ros  ev  t<5  Kapas  </>ijoa  tois  Ae'Aefti'  ws  oiieeTaur 
jrepi  Kapwv   Kal   AeAe'ywv   <ruyypa/i|uaTi,  xpriaaadai  7riKai  re  »cat  vvv. 
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Leleges — but  without  presuming  to  determine  anything  in  regard 
to  the  legendary  Pelasgians  and  Leleges,  the  supposed  statements 
ante-Hellenic  inhabitants  of  Greece.  And  I  think  of  good  wit 
this  course  more  consonant  to  the  laws  of  historical 
inquiry  than  that  which  comes  recommended  by  the 
high  authority  of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  who  softens  and 
explains  away  the  statement  of  Herodotus  until  it 
is  made  to  mean  only  that  the  Pelasgians  of  Plakia 
and  Kreston  spoke  a  very  bad  Greek.  The  affirmation 
of  Herodotus  is  distinct,  and  twice  repeated,  that  the 
Pelasgians  of  these  towns  and  of  his  own  time  spoke  a 
barbaric  language  ;  and  that  word  appears  to  me  to  admit  of  but 
one  intrepretation.1    To  suppose  that  a  man  who,  like  Herodotus, 


nesses  re- 
garding the 
historical 
Pelasgians 
and  Leleges 
are  to  be 
admitted, — 
whether 
they  fit  the 
legendary 
Pelasgians 
and  Lelegea 
or  not. 


1  Herod,  i.  57.  "Hvriva  8e  ykuxrcrav 
lecrav  oi  IleAacryoi,  ovk  e'x<o  arpeKe'to? 
ei7rai.  ei  Se  xpzu)i>  etrrt  Te/cju.cupo,u.eVoi? 
Keyetv  rotai  vvv  en  eoucrt  IleAaery&ji', 
tu>v  vnep  Tvpo~r)vu)V  KprfCTTcova  tto\iv 
\iKe6vTiov  ....  Kal  t^v  UXa.Kt.riv 
;e  teal  ^,Kv\a.K7]v  He\ao~yit)v  oiKicrdvTiov 
■iv  'EAAvjcnro vru>  ....  /cat  ocra  oiAAa 
IleAacryi/cd  eovra  7roAicrp.aTa  to  ovvo/xa 
fA.eTf/3a\s  •  el  TOVTolai  Sel  Aeyeiv,  r)o~av 
oi  IIeAao"yoi  /Sap/Sapoi/  ykuxrcrav  ieWe?. 
Ei  Toivvv  r\v  koI  ndv  toiouto  to  IleAacr- 
yiKov,  to  'Attikov  edvos,  ebv  TLe\a<ryt.Kov 
ap-a  ttj  p.eTa)3oArj  rfj  es  "EAArji/as  teal  rr\v 
y\ioo~o~av  ixeTe/xaOe  •  /cat  yap  8t)  ovre  oi 
Kpr)(TTu)vi7JTai.  ou5dp.oio"t  twv  vvv  o~<peas 
TrepioiKeovTiov  etcri  ojuoyAcocrcroi,  ovtc  oi 
nAcuciiji/ot  •  cnpiVi  Se,  op.6yAa)o-croi.  fi>)- 
Aoveri  Se,  oti  tov  r)veCKavro  vAwcto-tjs 
Xa-poLKTr]  pa  neTafiaivovres  e?  Tavra  to. 
\wpia,  toutoi'  cloven,  ev  cJ>vAa/cf). 

In  the  next  chapter  Herodotus 
again    calls    the    Pelasgian     nation 

pdpfiapov. 

Respecting  this  language  heard  by 
Herodotus  at  Krestdn  and  Plakia,  Dr. 
Thirlwall  observes  (chap.  ii.  p.  GO), 
"  This  language  Herodotus  describes  as 
barbarous,  and  it  is  on  this  fact  he 
grounds  his  general  conclusion  as  to 
the  ancient  Pelasgian  tongue.  But  he 
has  not  entered  into  any  details  that 
might  have  served  to  ascertain  the 
manner  or  degree  in  which  it  differed 
from  the  Greek.  Still  the  expressions 
he  uses  would  have  appeared  to  imply 
that  it  was  essentially  foreign,  had  he 
not  spoken  quite  as  strongly  in  another 
passage,  where  it  is  impossible  to 
ascribe  a  similar  meaning  to  his  words. 
When  he  is  enumerating  the  dialects 


that  prevailed  among  the  Ionian 
Greeks,  he  observes  that  the  Ionian 
cities  in  Lydia  agree  not  at  all  in  their 
tongue  with  those  of  Karia;  and  he 
applies  the  very  same  term  to  these 
dialects/which  he  had  before  used  in 
speaking  of  the  remains  of  the 
Pelasgian  language.  This  passage 
affords  a  measure  by  which  we  may 
estimate  the  force  of  the  word  barbarian 
in  the  former.  Nothing  more  can  be 
safely  inferred  from  it,  than  that  the 
Pelasgian  language  which  Herodotus 
heard  on  the  Hellespont,  and  else- 
where, sounded  to  him  a  strange 
jargon ;  as  did  the  dialect  of  Ephesus 
to  a  Milesian,  and  as  the  Bolognese 
does  to  a  Florentine.  This  fact  leaves 
its  real  nature  and  relation  to  the 
Greek  quite  uncertain  ;  and  we  are  the 
less  justified  in  building  on  it,  as  the 
history  of  Pelasgian  settlements  is 
extremely  obscure,  and  the  traditions 
which  Herodotus  reports  on  that 
subject  have  by  no  means  equal  weight 
with  statements  made  from  his  personal 
observation."  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  ch.  ii.  p.  60,  2nd  edit.) 

In  the  statement  delivered  by  Hero- 
dotus (to  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  here 
refers)  about  the  language  spoken  in 
the  Ionic  Greek  cities,  the  historian 
had  said  (i.  142),— rAicrcrai/  Se  ov  tt)i/ 
avTr)v  ovtoi  vevo^.iKao~i,  aAAa  Tpojrovs 
Tecrcrepa?  7rapay<oyeW.  MiletUS,  Myus, 
and  Pl'iSne, — ev  tt}  Kapifl  KaroiK-qvrai 
KO.TO.  ravrd  Siakeyofnevai  <r<pi.  EpheSUS, 
Kolophon,  &C. — auTai  o.l  7roAeis  tjjo"i 
irporepov  \ex9ei<Tr)0-t  6fx.o\oyeov<ri  Kara. 
yAwo~o"ai/  ovSev,  o~</>i  6e  buofywviovai. 
The    Chians    and    Erythrseans—  Kara 
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had  heard  almost  every  variety  of  Greek,  in  the  course  of  his 
long  travels,  as  well  as  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Assyrian,  Lydian, 
and  other  languages,  did  not  know  how  to  distinguish  bad  Hellenic 
from  non-Hellenic,  is  in  my  judgment  inadmissible  ;  at  any  rate 
the  supposition  is  not  to  be  adopted  without  more  cogent  evidence 
than  any  which  is  here  found. 
As  I  do  not  presume  to  determine  what  were  the  antecedent 
internal  elements  out  of  which  the  Hellenic  aggregate 
was  formed,  so  I  confess  myself  equally  uninformed 
with  regard  to  its  external  constituents.  Kadmus, 
Danaus,  Kekrops — the  eponyms  of  the  Kadmeians,  of 
the  Danaans,  and  of  the  Attic  Kekropia— present 
themselves  to  my  vision  as  creatures  of  legend,  and  in 
that  character  I  have  already  adverted  to  them.  That 
have    been  very  early  settlements    in  continental 


Alleged 
ante-Hel- 
lenic 
colonies 
from  Phoe- 
nicia and 
Egypt— 
neither  veri 
Hal  ile  nor 
probable. 


there 


may 


Greece  from  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  is  nowise  impossible ;  but  I 


Twi/TO  SiaAeyovTai,   2a/xioi  Se  eV  euivruty 

TeVcrepe?  yiyvovrai. 

The  word3  yA.co<r<n;s  x«pa/cr^p  ("  dis- 
tinctive mode  of  speech  )  are  common 
to  both  these  passages,  but  their 
meaning  in  the  one  and  in  the  other  is 
to  be  measured  by  reference  to  the 
subject-matter  of  which  the  author  is 
speaking,  as  well  as  to  the  words  which 
accompany  them, — especially  the  word 
SapjSapo?  in  the  first  passage.  Nor  can 
I  think  (with  Dr.  Thirlwall)  that  the 
meaning  of  /3<£pj3apos  is  to  be  determined 
by  reference  to  the  other  two  words : 
the  reverse  is  in  my  judgment  correct. 
Bap/3apos  is  a  term  definite  and  unequi- 
vocal, but  •yA.wcro-rjs  xaPaKTVP  varies 
according  to  the  comparison  which  you 
happen  at  the  moment  to  be  making, 
and  its  meaning  is  here  determined  by 
its  conjunction  with  /3dp£apos. 

When  Herodotus  was  speaking  of 
the  twelve  Ionic  cities  in  Asia,  he 
might  properly  point  out  the  differences 
of  speech  among  them  as  so  many 
different  ^apa/crrjpes  YAeoao-Tj? :  the 
limits  of  difference  were  fixed  by  the 
knowledge  which  his  hearers  possessed 
of  the  persons  about  whom  he  was 
speaking ;  the  lonians  being  all  notori- 
ously Hellens.  So  an  author  describing 
Italy  might  say  that  Bolognese, 
Romans,  Neapolitans,  Genoese,  <fec, 
had  different  xaPaKTVP^  yAt6<r<ni?,  it 
being  understood  that  the  difference 


was  such   as  might    subsist    among 
persons  all  Italians. 

But  there  is  also  a  \apaKr>ip  yAwo-enjs 
of  Greek  generally  (abstraction  made 
of  its  various  dialects  and  diversities) 
as  contrasted  with  Persian,  Phoenician, 
or  Latin— and  of  Italian  generally,  as 
contrasted  with  German  or  English. 
It  is  this  comparison  which  Herodotus 
is  taking  when  he  describes  the 
language  spoken  by  the  people  of 
Krest6nand  Plakia,  and  which  henotes 
by  the  word  pdpPapov  as  opposed  to 
'EWrfVLKov  :  it  is  with  reference  to  this 
comparison  that  x^p^k-t^p  y\u>ir<ry)s  in 
the  fifty-seventh  chapter  is  to  be  con- 
strued. The  word  fidpfiapos  is  the 
usual    and   recognised    antithesis    of 

EAArjy  or  'EA.A.tji'ikos. 

It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  part 
of  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that 
the  language  spoken  at  Krestdn  and  at 
Plakia  was  the  same,  though  the  places 
were  so  far  apart  from  each  other. 
This  identity  of  itself  shows  that  he 
meant  to  speak  of  a  substantive 
language,  not  of  a  "  strange  jar- 
gon ". 

I  think  it  therefore  certain  that 
Herodotus  pronounces  the  Pelasgians 
of  his  day  to  speak  a  substantive 
language  different  from  Greek ;  but 
whether  differing  from  it  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  (e.  g.  in  the  degree  of 
Latin  or  of  Phoenician)  we  have  no 
means  of  deciding. 
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see  neither  positive  proof,  nor  ground  for  probable  inference,  that 
there  were  any  such,  though  traces  of  Phoenician  settlements  in 
some  of  the  islands  may  doubtless  be  pointed  out.  And  if  we 
examine  the  character  and  aptitude  of  Greeks,  as  compared  either 
with  Egyptians  or  Phoenicians,  it  will  appear  that  there  is  not 
only  no  analogy,  but  an  obvious  and  fundamental  contrast :  the 
Greek  may  occasionally  be  found  as  a  borrower  from  these 
ultramarine  contemporaries,  but  he  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
their  offspring  or  derivative.  Nor  can  I  bring  myself  to  accept 
an  hypothesis  which  implies  (unless  we  are  to  regard  the  supposed 
foreign  immigrants  as  very  few  in  number,  in  which  case  the 
question  loses  most  of  its  importance)  that  the  Hellenic  language 
— the  noblest  among  the  many  varieties  of  human  speech,  and 
possessing  within  itself  a  pervading  symmetry  and  organization — 
is  a  mere  confluence  of  two  foreign  barbaric  languages  (Phoenician 
and  Egyptian)  with  two  or  more  internal  barbaric  languages — 
Pelasgian,  Lelegian,  &c.  In  the  mode  of  investigation  pursued 
by  different  historians  into  this  question  of  early  foreign  colonies, 
there  is  great  difference  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Pelasgi)  between 
different  authors — from  the  acquiescent  Euemerism  of  Raoul 
Rochette  to  the  refined  distillation  of  Dr.  Thirl  wall  in  the  third 
chapter  of  his  History.  It  will  be  found  that  the  amount  of 
positive  knowledge  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  guarantees  to  his  readers 
in  that  chapter  is  extremely  inconsiderable  ;  for  though  he  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  general  theory  (different  from  that  which  I  hold) 
that  historical  matter  may  be  distinguished  and  elicited  from  the 
legends,  yet  when  the  question  arises  respecting  any  definite 
historical  result,  his  canon  of  credibility  is  too  just  to  permit  him 
,«j  jVtiflook  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  even  when  all 
intrinsic  incredibility  is  removed.  That  which  I  no(e  as  Terra 
Incognita  is  in  his  view  a  land  which  may  be  known  up  to  a 
certain  point ;  but  the  map  which  he  draws  of  it  contains  so  few 
ascertained  places  as  to  differ  very  little  from  absolute  vacuity. 

The  most  ancient  district  called  Hellas  is  affinnec]  by  Aristotle 
to  have  been  near  Dodona  and  the  river  Achelous-+-a 
description  which  would  have    been  unintelligible   ancient 
(since  the  river  does  not  flow  near  Dodona),  if  it  Aad   q^S*- 
not  been  qualified  by  the  remark,  that  the  river/  had 
often  in  former  times  changed  its  course.     He*  states  moreover 
2—13 
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that  the  deluge  of  Deukalion  took  place  chiefly  in  this  district, 
which  was  in  those  early  days  inhabited  by  the  Selli,  and  by  the 
people  then  called  Graeci,  but  now  Hellenes.1  The  Selli  (called 
by  Pindar  Helli)  are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  the  ministers  of 
the  Dodonaean  Zeus — "  men  who  slept  on  the  ground  and  never 
washed  their  feet,"  and  Hesiod  in  one  of  the  lost  poems  (the 
Eoiai)  speaks  of  the  fat  land  and  rich  pastures  of  the  land  called 
Hellopia  wherein  DodOna  was  situated.2  On  what  authority 
Aristotle  made  his  statement,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  the  general 
feeling  of  the  Greeks  was  different,  connecting  Deukalion,  Hellen, 
and  the  Hellenes,  primarily  and  specially  with  the  territory 
called  Achaia  Phthiotis,  between  Mount  Othrys  and  (Eta.  We 
can  neither  affirm  nor  deny  his  assertion  that  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dodona  were  called  Graeci  before  they  were 
called  Hellenes.  There  is  no  ascertained  instance  of  the  mention 
of  a  people  called  Graeci  in  any  author  earlier  than  this  Aristotelian 
treatise;  for  the  allusions  to  Alkman  and  Sophokles  prove 
nothing  to  the  point.3  Nor  can  we  explain  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  Hellenes  were  known  to  the  Eomans  only  under  the 
name  of  Graeci  or  Graii.  But  the  name  by  which  a  people  is 
known  to  foreigners  is  often  completely  different  from  its  own 
domestic  name,  and  we  are  not  less  at  a  loss  to  assign  the  reason, 
how  the  Easena  of  Etruria  came  to  be  known  to  the  Romans  by 
the  name  of  Tuscans  or  Etruscans. 

1  Aristotel.  Meteorol.  i.  14.  may  well  be  only  a  dialectic  variety  of 

2  Homer,  Iliad,  xvi.  234  ;  Hesiod,  ypae?,  analogous  to  ic\d£  and  opeif ,  for 
Fragm.  149,  ed.  Marktscheffel ;  Sophokl.  xAeis,  Spin?,  &c.  (Ahrens,  De  Dialecto 
Trachin.  1174 ;  Strabo,  vii.  p.  328.  Dorica,  sect.  11,  p.  91 ;  and  sect.  31,  p. 

^  3  Stephan.  Byz.,  v.  rpcu/co?.— rpaoces  242),  perhaps  declined  like  yvvalices. 
Se  napa  tw  'AKk/jlolvi  al  r£>v  'EAAtjvcjv  The  term  used  by  Sophokles,  if  we 
/ATjrepe?,  /cat  irapa  2o<f>0(cAei  iv  lioiixecnv.  may  believe  Photius,  was  not  rpaiKos, 
ecrrl  Se  tj  fieranKaa-fibi,  rj  ttjs  Tpai|  but  'Pai/cos  (Photius,  p.  480,  15;  Din- 
evOeias  KXtVi?  e<rriV.  dorf,  Fragment.  Soph.  933  ;  compare 
The  word  rpat/ce?  in  Alkman,  mean-  455).  Eustathius  (p.  890)  seems  undo- 
ing "the  mothers  of  the  Hellenes,"  cided  between  the  two. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MEMi>KKS  OF  THE  HELLENIC  AGGREGATE,   SEPARATELY 
TAKEN— GREEKS  NORTH  OF  PELOPONNESUS. 

Having  in  the  preceding  chapter  touched  upon  the  Greeks  in 
their  aggregate  capacity,  I  now  come  to  describe  separately  the 
portions  of  which  this  aggregate  consisted,  as  they  present  them- 
selves at  the  first  discernible  period  of  history. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  twelve  races  or  sub- 
divisions, members  of  what  is  called  the  Amphiktyonic  Amphiktyo- 
convocation,  were  as  follows  : —  nic  races. 

North  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, — Thessalians,  Perrhsebians, 
Magnetes,  Achseans,  Melians,  iEnianes,  Dolopes. 

South  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, — Dorians,  lonians,  Boeotians, 
Lokrians,  Phokians. 

Other  Hellenic  races,  not  comprised  among  the  Amphiktyons, 
were —  ^T      . 

Non-Am- 

The  iEtolians  and  Akarnanians,  north  of  the  Gulf  phiktyonic 
of  Corinth. 

The  Arcadians,  Eleians,  Pisatans,  and  Triphylians,  in  the 
central  and  western  portion  of  Peloponnesus :  I  do  not  here 
name  the  Achaeans,  who  occujned  the  southern  or  Peloponnesian 
coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  because  they  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  originally  of  the  same  race  as  the  Phthiot  Achseans, 
and  therefore  participant  in  the  Amphiktyonic  constituency, 
though  their  actual  connexion  with  it  may  have  been  disused. 

The  Dryopes,  an  inconsiderable,  but  seemingly  peculiar  sub- 
division, who  occupied  some  scattered  points  on  the  sea-coast — 
Hermione  on  the  Argolic  peninsula;  Styrus  and  Karystus  in 
Euboea  ;  the  island  of  Kythnus,  &c. 

Though  it  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  that  our  historical 
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discernment  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate,  apart  from  the  illusions 
First  period  °^  legen(l,  commences  with  776  B.O.,  yet  with  regard 
of  Grecian  to  the  larger  number  of  its  subdivisions  just  enume- 
from  776—  rated,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  any  specific 
560  b.c.  factg  anterjor  t0  tne  invasion  of  Xerxes  in  480  B.c. 
Until  the  year  560  b.c.  (the  epoch  of  Croesus  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
of  Peisistratus  at  Athens),  the  history  of  the  Greeks  presents 
hardly  anything  of  a  collective  character  :  the  movements  of  each 
portion  of  the  Hellenic  world  begin  and  end  apart  from  the  rest. 
The  destruction  of  Kirrha  by  the  Amphiktyons  is  the  first 
historical  incident  which  brings  into  play,  in  defence  of  the 
Delphian  temple,  a  common  Hellenic  feeling  of  active  obligation. 
But  about  560  B.C.,  two  important  changes  are  seen  to  come 

into  operation  which  alter  the  character  of  Grecian 
period—  history — extricating  it  out  of  its  former  chaos  of 
3oob c?0~     detail,  and  centralising  its  isolated  phenomena: — 1. 

The  subjugation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  Lydia  and 
by  Persia,  followed  by  their  struggles  for  emancipation — wherein 
the  European  Greeks  became  implicated,  first  as  accessories,  and 
afterwards  as  principals.  2.  The  combined  action  of  the  large 
mass  of  Greeks  under  Sparta,  as  their  most  powerful  state  and 
acknowledged  chief,  succeeded  by  the  rapid  and  extraordinary 
growth  of  Athens,  the  complete  development  of  Grecian  maritime 
power,  and  the  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta  for  the 
headship.  These  two  causes,  though  distinct  in  themselves,  must 
nevertheless  be  regarded  as  working  together  to  a  certain  degree 
— or  rather  the  second  grew  out  of  the  first.  For  it  was  the 
Persian  invasions  of  Greece  which  first  gave  birth  to  a  wide-spread 
alarm  and  antipathy  among  the  leading  Greeks  (we  must  not 
call  it  Pan-Hellenic,  since  more  than  half  of  the  Amphiktyonic 
constituency  gave  earth  and  water  to  Xerxes)  against  the  bar- 
barians of  the  East,  and  impressed  them  with  the  necessity  of 
joint  active  operations  under  a  leader.  The  idea  of  a  leadership 
or  hegemony  of  collective  Hellas,  as  a  privilege  necessarily  vested 
in  some  one  state  for  common  security  against  the  barbarians, 
thus  became  current — an  idea  foreign  to  the  mind  of  Solon,  or 
any  one  of  the  same  age.  Next  came  the  miraculous  development 
of  Athens,  and  the  violent  contest  between  her  and  Sparta  which 
should  be  the  leader ;  the  larger  portion  of  Hellas  taking  side 
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with  one  or  the  other,  and  the  common  quarrel  against  the  Persian 
being  for  the  time  put  out  of  sight.  Athens  is  put  down,  Sparta 
acquires  the  undisputed  hegemony,  and  again  the  anti-barbaric 
feeling  manifests  itself,  though  faintly,  in  the  Asiatic  expeditions 
of  Agesilaus.  But  the  Spartans,  too  incompetent  either  to 
deserve  or  maintain  this  exalted  position,  are  overthrown  by  the 
Thebans — themselves  not  less  incompetent,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Epameindndas.  The  death  of  that  single  man 
extinguishes  the  pretensions  of  Thebes  to  the  hegemony.  Hellas 
is  left,  like  the  deserted  PenelopS  in  the  Odyssey,  worried  by  the  \J>/ 
competition  of  several  suitors,  none  of  whom  is  strong  enough  to 
stretch  the  bow  on  which  the  prize  depends.1  Such  a  manifesta- 
tion of  force,  as  well  as  the  trampling  down  of  the  competing 
suitors,  is  reserved,  not  for  any  legitimate  Hellenic  arm,  but  for 
a  semi-hellenised2  Macedonian,  "brought  up  at  Pella,"  and 
making  good  his  encroachments  gradually  from  the  north  of 
Olympus.  The  hegemony  of  Greece  thus  passes  for  ever  out  of 
Grecian  hands  ;  but  the  conqueror  finds  his  interest  in  reviving, 
as  a  name  and  pretext,  the  old  miso-Persian  banner,  after  it  had 
ceased  to  represent  any  real  or  earnest  feeling,  and  had  given 
place  to  other  impulses  of  more  recent  growth.  The  desolation 
and  sacrilege  once  committed  by  Xerxes  at  Athens  is  avenged  by 
annihilation  of  the  Persian  empire.  And  this  victorious  consum- 
mation of  the  once  powerful  Pan-Hellenic  antipathy — the  dream 
of  Xenophdn3  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  after  the  battle  of 
Kunaxa — the  hope  of  Jason  of  Pherse — the  exhortation  of 
Isokrates4 — the  project  of  Philip  and  the  achievement  of  Alexan- 
der,— while  it  manifests  the  irresistible  might  of  Hellenic  and 
Macedonian  arms  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  world,  is  at  the 
same  time  the  closing  scene  of  substantive  Grecian  life.  The 
citizen-feelings  of  Greece  become  afterwards  merely  secondary 
forces,  subordinate  to  the  preponderance  of  Greek  mercenaries 

i  Xenophon,    Hellen.    vii.    5,    27;  107.     This  discourse  of  Isokratfis  is 

Demosthenes,  De  Coron.  c.  7,  p.  231.—  composed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 

aXka.  tis  fy  axptTo?  Kal  napa  rovTots  »cai  calling  on  Philip  to  put  himself  at  the 

napa    tois    aAAois   'EXAtjo-cv    epis   «al  head  of  united   Greece   against   the 

Tapaxrj.  Persians  :  the  Oratio  iv.,  called  Pane- 

2  Demosthen.  de  Coron.  c.  21,  p.  247.  gv™a'  recommends  a  combination  of 

,  v         ,         .      .        ...  .  «t    «-  a11  Greeks  for  the  same  purpose,  but 

*  Xenophon,  Anabas.  m.  2,  25—26.  under  the  hegemony  of  Athens,  putting 

4  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vi.  1,  12;  Iso-  aside  all  intestine  differences :  see  Orat. 

krates,  Orat.  ad  Philipp.,  Orat.  v.  p.  iv.  p.  45—68. 
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under  Macedonian  order,  and  to  the  rudest  of  all  native  Hellens 

— the  JEtolian  mountaineers.     Some  few  individuals  are  indeed 

found,  even  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  worthy  of  the  best  times  of 

Hellas,  and  the  Achaean  confederation  of  that  century  is  an 

honourable  attempt  to  contend  against  irresistible  difficulties  :  but 

on  the  whole,  that  free,  social,  and  political  march,  which  gives 

so  much  interest  to  the  earlier  centuries,  is  irrevocably  banished 

from  Greece  after  the  generation  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  foregoing  brief  sketch  will  show  that,  taking  the  period 

from  Croesus  and  Peisistratus  down  to  the  generation 

dEeS     of  Alexander  (560—300  B.C.),  the  phenomena  of  Hellas 

between  the  generally,  and  her  relations  both  foreign  and  inter- 
two— the  &  ,■,.«.-,.  T  1 

first  period  political,  admit  ol  being  grouped  together  in  masses 
andPvery°iy  with  continued  dependence  on  one  or  a  few  predomi- 
|jttle  nant  circumstances.     They  may  be  said  to  constitute 

a  sort  of  historical  epopee,  analogous  to  that  which 
Herodotus  has  constructed  out  of  the  wars  between  Greeks  and 
barbarians  from  the  legends  of  16  and  Europa  down  to  the  repulse 
of  Xerxes.  But  when  we  are  called  back  to  the  period  between 
776  and  560  B.C.,  the  pheenomena  brought  to  our  knowledge  are 
scanty  in  number — exhibiting  few  common  feelings  or  interests, 
and  no  tendency  towards  any  one  assignable  purpose.  To  impart 
attraction  to  this  first  period,  so  obscure  and  unpromising,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  consider  it  in  its  relation  with  the  second  ; 
partly  as  a  preparation,  partly  as  a  contrast. 

Of  the  extra-Peloponnesian  Greeks  north  of  Attica,  during 

these  two  centuries,  we  know  absolutely  nothing  ;  but 
lopomiesTan  it  will  be  possible  to  furnish  some  information  respect- 
Pre<thS  f  *nS  ^he  early  condition  and  struggles  of  the  great 
Attica)  not  Dorian  states  in  Peloponnesus,  and  respecting  the  rise 
aU°during  of  Sparta  from  the  second  to  the  first  place  in  the 
t  eriodSt        comparative  scale  of  Grecian  powers.    Athens  becomes 

first  known  to  us  at  the  legislation  of  Drako  and  the 
attempt  of  Kylon  (620  B.C.)  to  make  himself  despot ;  and  we 
gather  some  facts  concerning  the  Ionic  cities  in  Eubcea  and  Asia 
Minor  during  the  century  of  their  chief  prosperity,  prior  to  the 
reign  and  conquests  of  Croesus.  In  this  way  we  shall  form  to 
ourselves  some  idea  of  the  growth  of  Sparta  and  Athens, — of  the 
short-lived  and  energetic  development  of  the  Ionic  Greeks — and 
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of  the  slow  working  of  those  causes  which  tended  to  bring  about 
increased  Hellenic  intercommunication — as  contrasted  with  the 
enlarged  range  of  ambition,  the  grand  Pan-Hellenic  ideas,  the 
systematised  party-antipathies,  and  the  intensified  action  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  which  grew  out  of  the  contest  with  Persia. 

There  were  also  two  or  three  remarkable  manifestations  which 
will  require  special  notice  duririg  this  first  period  of  Grecian 
history : — 1.  The  great  multiplicity  of  colonies  sent  forth  by 
individual  cities,  and  the  rise  and  progress  of  these  several 
colonies ;  2.  The  number  of  despots  who  arose  in  the  various 
Grecian  cities ;  3.  The  lyric  poetry ;  4.  The  rudiments  of  that 
which  afterwards  ripened  into  moral  philosophy,  as  manifested 
in  gnomes  or  aphorisms — or  the  age  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  relate  those  earliest  proceedings 
(unfortunately  too  few)  of  the  Dorians  and  Ionians  during  the 
historical  period,  together  with  the  other  matters  just  alluded  to, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  go  over  the  names  and  positions  of  those 
other  Grecian  states  respecting  which  we  have  no  information 
during  these  first  two  centuries.  Some  idea  will  thus  be  formed 
of  the  less  important  members  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate  previous 
to  the  time  when  they  will  be  called  into  action.  We  begin  by 
the  territory  north  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 

Of  the  different   races  who  dwelt   between  this  celebrated 
pass  and  the  mouth  of  the  river   Peneius,  by  far   General 
the  most  powerful  and  important  were  the  Thessalians.    sketclu>f 
Sometimes  indeed  the  whole  of  this  area  passes  under   Greeks 
the  name  of  Thessaly — since  nominally,  though  not  Thermo- 
always  really,  the  power  of  the  Thessalians  extended  P?1*- 
over   the   whole.      We  know  that  the  Trachinian  Herakleia, 
founded   by   the    Lacedaemonians   in   the    early   years   of  the 
Peloponnesian    war    close    at    the   pass    of   Thermopylae,    was 
planted  upon  the  territory  of  the  Thessalians.1    But  there  were 
also  within  these  limits  other  races,  inferior  and  dependent  on 
the  Thessalians,  yet  said  to  be  of  more  ancient  date,  and  certainly 
not  less  genuine  subdivisions  of  the  Hellenic  name.   The  Perrhaebi 2 


i  Thucyd.  iii.  93.     Ot  ®e<ra-a\ol  ev  440 — 441.     Herodotus  notices  the  pass 

$vi/aju.ei  6vres  tu)v  tcwtt)  xwPta)!'»  Kat  Z)V  over  the    chain    of    Olympus    or    the 

inl  r(j  yrj  e/crifero  (Herakleia),  &c.  Cambuniau  mountains  by  which  Xerxes 

2  Herodot.  vii.   173  ;  Strabo,  is.,  p.  and  his  army  passed  out  of  Macedonia 
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occupied  the  northern  portion  of  the  territory  between  the  lower 
course  of  the  river  Peneius  and  Mount  Olympus.  The  Magnates l 
dwelt  along  the  eastern  coast,  between  Mount  Ossa  and  Pelion  on 
one  side  and  the  JEgean  on  the  other,  comprising  the  south-eastern 
cape  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae  as  far  as  I61kos. 
Ths  Achaeans  occupied  the  territory  called  Phthiotis,  extending 
from  near  Mount  Pindus  on  the  west  to  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae  on 
the  east  > — along  the  mountain  chain  of  Othrys  with  its  lateral 
projections  northerly  into  the  Thessalian  plain,  and  southerly 
even  to  its  junction  with  CEta.  The  three  tribes  of  the  Malians 
dwelt  between  Achaea  Phthiotis  and  Thermopylae,  including 
both  Trachin  and  Herakleia.  Westward  of  Achaea  Phthi6tis,  the 
lofty  region  of  Pindus  or  Tymphrestus,  with  its  declivities  both 
westward  and  eastward,  was  occupied  by  the  Dolopes. 

All  these  five  tribes  or  subdivisions — Perrhaebians,  Magnetes, 
Thessaiians  Achaeans  of  Phthiotis,  Malians,  and  Dolopes,  together 
depend  with  certain  Epirotic  and  Macedonian  tribes  besides, 
dents.  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Pindus  and  Olympus — were 

in  a  state  of  irregular  dependence  upon  the  Thessaiians,  who 
occupied  the  central  plain  or  basin  drained  by  the  Peneius. 
That  river  receives  the  streams  from  Olympus,  from  Pindus,  and 
from  Othrys — flowing  through  a  region  which  was  supposed  by  its 
inhabitants  to  have  been  once  a  lake,  until  Poseiddn  cut  open  the 
defile  of  Tempe,  through  which  the  waters  found  an  efflux.  In 
travelling  northward  from  Thermopylae,  the  commencement  of 
this  fertile  region — the  amplest  space  of  land  continuously 
productive  which  Hellas  presents — is  strikingly  marked  by  the 
steep  rock  and  ancient  fortress  of  Thaumaki  ;3  from  whence  the 
traveller,  passing  over  the  mountains  of  Achaea  Phthiotis  and 
Othrys,  sees  before  him  the  plains  and  low  declivities  which 
reach  northward  across  Thessaly  to  Olympus.  A  narrow  strip  of 
coast — in  the  interior  of  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae,  between  the  Magnetes 
and  the  Achaeans,  and  containing  the  towns  of  Amphanaeum  and 

into  Perrhaebia :  see  the  description  of  territory  of  Trachin  in  the  limits  of 

the  pass  and  the  neighbouring  country  Phthidtis  (Strabo,  I.  c).     Herodotus 

in  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  considers  Phthi&tis  as  terminating  a 

ch.  xxviii.  vol.  iii.  p.  338—348 ;  compare  little  north  of  the  river  Spercheius  (vii. 

Livy,  xlii.  53.  198). 

i  Skylax,  Periplus,  c.  66  ;  Herodot.        3  See  the  description  of  Thaumaki 

vii.  183—188.  in  Livy,  xxxii.  4,  and  in  Dr.  Holland's 

2  Skylax,  Peripl.  c.  64 ;  Strabo,  ix.  Travels,  ch.  xvii.  vol.  ii.  p.  112— noyr 

p.  433—434.     Sophoklfis  included  fcUe  Thomoko 
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Pagasse J — belonged  to  this  proper  territory  of  Thessaly,  but  its 
great  expansion  was  inland  :  within  it  were  situated  the  cities  of 
Pherse,  Pharsalus,  Skotussa,  Larissa,  Krannon,  Atrax,  Pkarkadon, 
Trikka,  Metropolis,  Pelinna,  &c. 

The  abundance  of  corn  and  cattle  from  the  neighbouring  plains 
sustained  in  these  cities  a  numerous  population,  and  above  all  a 
proud  and  disorderly  noblesse,  whose  manners  bore  much 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  heroic  times.  They  were  violent  in 
their  behaviour,  eager  in  armed  feud,  but  unaccustomed  to 
political  discussion  or  compromise ;  faithless  as  to  obligations, 
yet  at  the  same  time  generous  in  their  hospitalities,  and  much 
given  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  table.2  Breeding  the  finest  horses 
in  Greece  they  were  distinguished  for  their  excellence  as  cavalry ; 
but  their  infantry  is  little  noticed,  nor  do  the  Thessalian  cities 
seem  to  have  possessed  that  congregation  of  free  and  tolerably 
•jqual  citizens,  each  master  of  his  own  arms,  out  of  whom  the 
ranks  of  hoplites  were  constituted.  The  warlike  nobles,  such  as 
the  Aleuadse  at  Larissa,  the  Skopadse  at  Krannon,  despising 
everything  but  equestrian  service  for  themselves,  furnished,  from 

1  Skylax,  Peripl.  c.  65.  Hesychius  (v.  procession  was  accompanied  by  a  flute- 

nayao-tTTK  'AttoAAwv)  seems  to  reckon  player. 

Pagasae  as  Achaean.  See  Plntarch,  Quaest.  Graec.  ch.  xi. 

About  the  towns  in  Thessaly  and  p.  292 ;  De  Musica,  ch.  xiv.  p.  1136 ; 

their  various  positions,  see  Mannert,  ./Elian,  V.  H.  iii.  1 ;  Stephan.  Byz.  v. 

Geograph.  der  Gr.  und  Rbmer,  Part  Aetata?, 

vii.  book  iii.  ch.  8  and  9.  It  is  important  to  notice  these  reli- 

There  was  an  ancient  religious  cere-  gious  processions  as  establishing  inter- 

mony,   celebrated   by  the   Delphians  course  and  sympathies   between  the 

every  ninth  year  (Ennaeteris) :  a  pro-  distant  members  of  Hellas :  but  the 

cession  was  sent  from  Delphi  to  the  inferences  which  O.  Muller  (Dorians, 

pass  of  Tempe,  consisting  of  well-born  B.  ii.  1,  p.  222)  would  build  upon  them, 

youths  under  an  archi-the6r,  who  repre-  as  to  the  original  seat  of  the  Dorians 

sented  the  proceeding  ascribed  by  an  and  the  worship  of  Apollo,  are  not  to 

old  legend  to  Apollo ;  that  god  was  be  trusted. 

believed  to  have  gone  thither  to  receive  2  Plato,  Krito,  c.  15,  p.  53.    exet  yap 

expiation  after  the  slaughter  of  the  &r}Tr\ei<rTriaTai;taKaha.Ko\a.<rCa (compare 

serpent  Pytho  :  at  least  this  was  one  the  beginning  of  the  Mendn)— a  remark 

among  several  discrepant  legends.    The  the  more  striking,  since  he  had  just 

chief  youth  plucked  and  brought  back  before  described  the  Boeotian  Thebes 

a  branch   from  the  sacred  laurel  at  as  a  well-regulated  city,  though  both 

Tempe,  as  a  token  that  he  had  fulfilled  Dikaearchus  and  Polyoma  represent  it 

his   mission :    he   returned  by   "  the  in  their  times  as  so  much  the  contrary, 

sacred  road,"  and  broke  his  fast  at  a  See  also  Demosthen.  Olynth.  i.  c.  9, 

place  called  Aetata?  near  Larissa.    A  p.  16,  cont.  Aristocrat,  c.  29,  p.  657 ; 

solemn  festival,  frequented  by  a  large  Schol.  Eurip.    Phceniss.    1466 ;   Theo- 

concourse  of  people  from  the  surround-  pomp.  Fragment.  54—178,  ed.  Didot^ 

ing  regions,  was  celebrated   on   this  Aristophanes,  Plut.  521. 

occasion  at  Tempe,  in  honour  of  Apollo  The  march   of  political   affairs  in 

Tempeites  (AfinKovvi  Te^etTa  in  the  Thessaly  is  understood  from  Xenoph. 

vEolic  dialect  of  Thessaly  :  see  Inscript.  Hellen.  vi.  1;  compare  Anabas.  j.  1, 

in  Boeckh,  Corp.  Ins.  No.  1767).    The  10,  and  Thucyd.  iv.  78. 
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their  extensive  herds  on  the  plain,  horses  for  the  poorer  soldiers. 
These  Thessalian  cities  exhibit  the  extreme  of  turbulent  oligarchy, 
occasionally  trampled  down  by  some  one  man  of  great  vigour,  but 
little  tempered  by  that  sense  of  political  communion  and  reverence 
for  established  law,  which  was  found  among  the  better  cities  of 
Hellas.  Both  in  Athens  and  Sparta,  so  different  in  many  respects 
from  each  other,  this  feeling  will  be  found,  if  not  indeed  constantly 
predominant,  yet  constantly  present  and  operative.  Both  of  them 
exhibit  a  contrast  with  Larissa  or  Pherse  not  unlike  that  between 
Rome  and  Capua — the  former  with  her  endless  civil  disputes 
Thessalian  constitutionally  conducted,  admitting  the  joint  action 
character.  0f  parties  against  a  common  foe  :  the  latter  with  her 
abundant  soil  enriching  a  luxurious  oligarchy,  and  impelled 
according  to  the  feuds  of  her  great  proprietors,  the  Magii,  Blossii, 
and  Jubellii.1 

The  Thessalians  are  indeed  in  their  character  and  capacity  as 
much  Epirotic  or  Macedonian  as  Hellenic,  forming  a  sort  of  link 
between  the  two.  For  the  Macedonians,  though  trained  in  after - 
times  upon  Grecian  principles  by  the  genius  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, so  as  to  constitute  the  celebrated  heavy-armed  phalanx, 
were  originally  (even  in  the  Peloponnesian  war)  distinguished 
chiefly  for  the  excellence  of  their  cavalry,  like  the  Thessalian  ; 2 
while  the  broad-brimmed  hat  or  kausia,  and  the  short  spreading 
mantle  or  chlamys,  were  common  to  both. 

We  are  told  that  the  Thessalians  were  originally  immigrants 
from  Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  and  conquerors  of  the  plain  of  the 
Peneius,  which  (according  to  Herodotus)  was  then  called  JEolis, 
and  which  they  found  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi.3  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  great  Thessalian  families — such  as  the 
Aleuadse  of  Larissa,  descendants  from  Herakles,  and  placed  by 
Pindar  on  the  same  level  as  the  Lacedaemonian  kings 4 — would 
have  admitted  this  Thesprotian  origin  ;  nor  dees  it  coincide  with 
the  tenor  of  those  legends  which  make  the  eponym,  Thessalus, 

1  See  Cicero  Orat.  in  Pison.  c.  11 ;  De  4  Pindar,   Pyth.   x.  init.,  with  the 

Leg,  Agrar.  cont.  Rullum,  c.  34—35.  Scholia,  and  the  valuable  comment  of 

a  r>n™„n~~  t-u   rm,„„„„«„«  .-—I—  „a  Boeckh,  in  reference  to  the  Aleuadse  ; 

^00,C-hT?aKeS1^1?eSSa-lia«CaV-t,lry^S  Schneider  ad  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  5,  9 

m,^?-?7  P°lyblU \1VA  \  W1rSa  th6  and  the  Essay  of  Buttmann,  Von  clem 

AufiFn^R  aS  descnbed    by  Thucy-  Geschlecht   der   Aleuaden,  art.  xxii, 

aiaes,  n.  iuu.  vol   H  p  254>  of  the  couection  cal]ed 

3  Herodot.  vii.  176*  Thucyd-  i-  12.         "  My^ologus  ". 
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son  of  Herakles.  Moreover  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  language 
of  the  Thessalians  was  Hellenic,  a  variety  of  the  iEolic  dialect ; * 
the  same  (so  far  as  we  can  make  out)  as  that  of  the  people  whom 
they  must  have  found  settled  in  the  country  at  their  first  conquest. 
If  then  it  be  true,  that  at  some  period  anterior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  authentic  history,  a  body  of  Thesprotian  warriors  crossed 
the  passes  of  Pindus,  and  established  themselves  as  conquerors 
in  Thessaly,  we  must  suppose  them  to  have  been  more  warlike 
than  numerous,  and  to  have  gradually  dropt  their  primitive 
language. 

In  other  respects,  the  condition  of  the  population  of  Thessaly, 
such  as  we  find  it  during  the  historical  period,  favours  the 
supposition  of  an  original  mixture  of  conquerors  and  conquered  : 
for  it  seems  that  there  was  among  the  Thessalians  and  their 
dependents  a  triple  gradation,  somewhat  c  nalogous  to  that  of 
Laconia.  First,  a  class  of  rich  proprietors  distributed  throughout 
the  principal  cities,  possessing  most  of  the  soil,  and  constituting 
separate  oligarchies  loosely  hanging  together.2  Next  the  subject 
Achfeans,  Magnetes,  Perrhsebi,  different  from  the  Laconian 
Perioeki,  in  this  point,  that  they  retained  their  ancient  tribe- 
name  and  separate  Amphiktyonic  franchise.  Thirdly,  a  class  of 
serfs  or  dependent  cultivators,  corresponding  to  the  Laconian 
Helots,  who  tilling  the  lands  of  the  wealthy  oligarchs,  paid  over 
a  proportion  of  its  produce,  furnished  the  retainers  by  which 
these  great  families  were  surrounded,  served  as  their  followers  in 
the  cavalry,  and  were  in  a  condition  of  villenage, — yet  with  the 
important  reserve  that  they  could  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country,3 

1  Ahrens,  De  Dialect,  ^olica,  c.  1,  ded  to  in  Aristophanes  (Plutus,  521) 
2.  must  have  sold  men  out  of  the  country 

2  See  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  3 ;  Thucyd.  for  slaves— either  refractory  Penestse, 
ii.  99 — 100.  or  Perrhaebian,  Magnetic,  and  Achaean 

3  The  words  ascribed  by  Xenophfin  freemen,  seized  by  violence  :  the 
(Hellen.  vi.  1,  11)  to  Jason  of  Pherae,  Athenian  comic  poet  Mnesimachus,  in 
and  the  lines  of  Theocritus  (xvi.  34),  jesting  on  the  voracity  of  the  Phar- 
attest  the  numbers  and  vigour  of  the  salians,  exclaims,  ap.  Athenae.  x.  p. 
Thessalian    Penestae,   and   the    great  418— 

wealth  of  the  Aleuadae  and  Skopadae.  ap<£  nov 

Both  these  families  acquired  celebrity  hu7^v  KaTe(TeCov<n  7rdA.1v  'Avai/c^. 
from  the  verses  of  Simomdes  ;  he  was 

patronised  and  his  muse  invoked  by  Pagasee  Avas  celebrated  as  a  place 

both  of  them  ;  see  vElian,  V.  H.  xii.  1 ;  of  export  for  slaves  (Hermippus   ap. 

Ovid,  Ibis,  512  ;  Quintillian,  xL  2,  15.  Athense.  i.  49). 

Pindar  also  boasts  of  his  friendship  Mendn  of   Pharsalus   assisted    the 

with  Thorax  the  Aleuad  (Pyth.  x.  99).  Athenians    against   Amphipolis   with 

The  Thessalian  aySpa7ro5io-T<H  allu-  200  ov  300  "Penestae  on  horseback,  of 
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that  they  had  a  permanent  tenure  in  the  soil,  and  that  they 
maintained  among  one  another  the  relations  of  family  and  village. 
This  last-mentioned  order  of  men,  in  Thessaly  called  the  Penestae, 
Condition  is  assimilated  by  all  ancient  authors  to  the  Helots  of 
population  laconia,  and  in  both  cases  the  danger  attending  such 
of  Thessaly  a  social  arrangement  is  noticed  by  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
racJ-tn?  For  the  Helots  as  well  as  the  Penestse  had  their  own 
Penestae.  common  language  and  mutual  sympathies,  a  separate 
residence,  arms,  and  courage ;  to  a  certain  extent,  also,  they 
possessed  the  means  of  acquiring  property,  since  we  are  told  that 
some  of  the  Penestae  were  richer  than  their  masters.1  So  many 
means  of  action,  combined  with  a  degraded  social  position,  gave 
rise  to  frequent  revolt  and  incessant  apprehensions.  As  a  general 
rule,  indeed,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  slaves  or  dependents, 
for  the  benefit  of  proprietors  in  the  cities,  prevailed  throughout 
most  parts  of  Greece.  The  rich  men  of  Thebes,  Argos,  Athens, 
or  Elis,  must  have  derived  their  incomes  in  the  same  manner ; 
but  it  seems  that  there  was  often  in  other  places  a  larger 
intermixture  of  bought  foreign  slaves,  and  also  that  the  number, 
fellow-feeling  and  courage  of  the  degraded  village  population 
was  nowhere  so  great  as  in  Thessaly  and  Laconia.  Now  the 
origin  of  the  Penestae  in  Thessaly  is  ascribed  to  the  conquest 
of  the  territory  by  the  Thesprotians,  as  that  of  the  Helots  in 
Laconia  is  traced  to  the  Dorian  conquest.  The  victors  in  both 
countries  are  said  to  have  entered  into  a  convention  with  the 
vanquished  population,  whereby  the  latter  became  serfs  and 
tillers  of  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  former,  but  were  at  the 
same  time  protected  in  their  holdings,  constituted  subjects  of  the 
state,  and  secured  against  being  sold  away  as  slaves.  Even  in 
the  Thessalian  cities,  though  inhabited  in  common  by  Thessalian 
proprietors  and  their  Penestae,  the  quarters  assigned  to  each  were 
to  a  great  degree  separated  :  what  was  called  the  Free  Agora 
could  not  be  trodden  by  any  Penest  except  when  specially 
summoned.2 

his   own"   (neve'errats   ISioi?}— Demos-         Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  insist  on 

then.  Trepl  2vj>tci£.  c.  9,  p.  173,  cont.  the  extreme  danger  of  having  numerous 

Aristocrat,  c.  51,  p.  687.  slaves,  fellow-countrymen  and  of  one 

i  Archemachus  ap.  Athense.  vi.  p.  language— (6/a6<£vA<h,  opotfxavot.,  ircr.Tpt£>- 

264  ;  Plato,  Legg.  vi.  p.  777  ;  Aristot.  rai  dAAijAwv). 

X0  k  ££l*'  vii' 9* 9 ;  Diony8,  Halic'    2  Aristot- Polit- vii- n'  *• 
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Who  the  people  were,  whom  the  conquest  of  Thessaly  by  the 
Thesprotians  reduced  to  this  predial  villenage,  we  who  the 
find  differently  stated.  According  to  Theopompus,  ^re— * 
they  were  Perrhaebians  and  Magnetes ;  according  to  doubtful, 
others,  Pelasgians ;  while  Archemachus  alleged  them  to  have 
been  Boeotians  of  the  territory  of  Arne 2 — some  emigrating  to 
escape  the  conquerors,  others  remaining  and  accepting  the 
condition  of  serfs.  But  the  conquest,  assuming  it  as  a  fact, 
occurred  at  far  too  early  a  day  to  allow  of  our  making  out  either 
the  manner  in  which  it  came  to  pass  or  the  state  of  things  which 
preceded  it.  The  Pelasgians  whom  Herodotus  saw  at  Kreston 
are  affirmed  by  him  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  those  who 
quitted  Thessaly  to  escape 2  the  invading  Thesprotians  ;  though 
others  held  that  the  Boeotians,  driven  on  this  occasion  from  their 
habitations  on  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae  near  the  Achaeans  of  Phthiotis, 
precipitated  themselves  on  Orchomenos  and  Boeotia,  and  settled 
in  it,  expelling  the  Minyse  and  the  Pelasgians. 

Passing  over  the  legends  on  this  subject,  and  confining  ourselves 
to  historical  time,  we  find  an  established  quadruple 
division  of  Thessaly,  said  to  have  been  introduced  in   division  of 
the  time  of  Aleuas,  the  ancestor  (real  or  mythical)   T  essa  y' 
of  the  powerful  Aleuadae, — Thessaliotis,  Pelasgiotis,  Histiseotis, 
Phthiotis.3    In  Phthiotis  were  comprehended  the  Achaeans,  whose 
chief  towns  were  Miletaea,   Itonus,   Thebae  Phthiotides,  Alos, 
Larissa  Kremaste  and  Pteleon,  on  or  near  the  western  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Pagasae.      Histiaeotis,  to   the   north  of  the   Peneius, 

1  Theopompus  and  Archemachus  ap.    ruple  division  was  older  than  Hekateeus 
Athenee.    vi.    p.    264—266 ;     compare    (Steph.  Byz.  v.  Kpdwwv). 

Thucyd.  ii.  12 ;  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Apvr)—  Hekateeus  connected  the  Perrhce- 
the  converse  of  this  story  in  Strabo,  ix.  bians  with  the  genealogy  of  ^Eolus 
p.  401 — 411,  of  the  Thessaliau  Arne  through  Tyr6  the  daughter  of 
being  settled  from  Bceotia.  That  the  Salm&neus :  they  passed  as  AioA.«i? 
villeins  or  Penestee  were  completely  (Hekatseus,  Frag.  334,  ed.  Didot ; 
distinct  from  the  circumjacent  depen-  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  $a,\avva  and  Towoi). 
dents— Actueans,  Magnetes,  Perrhse-  The  territory  of  the  city  of  Histisea 
bians,  we  see  by  Arist.  Polit.  ii.  6,  3.  (in  the  north  part  of  the  island  of 
They  had  their  eponymous  hero  Eubcea)  was  also  called  Histise&tis. 
Penestes,  whose  descent  was  traced  to  The  double  occurrence  of  this  name 
Thessalus  son  of  Herakles  :  they  were  (no  uncommon  thing  in  ancient  Greece) 
thus  connected  with  the  mythical  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  state- 
father  of  the  nation  (Schol.  Aristoph.  ment,  that  the  Perrhsebi  had  subdued 
Vesp.  1271).  the  northern  parts  of  Euboea,  and 
o  tj       i~«.  i  kt  .  ™™™,.«,T«  -I™  carried   over  the  inhabitants  of   the 

2  Herodot.  i.  57  ;  compare  vu.  176.  Eubcean    Histi^a    captive    into    the 

3  Hellanikus,  Fragm.  28,  ed.  Didot ;    north-west  of  Thessaly  (Strabo,  ix.  p. 
Ilarpocration,  v.  Terpapxta  :  the  quad-     437,  x.  p.  416). 
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comprised  the  Perrhaebians  with  numerous  towns  strong  in 
situation,  but  of  no  great  size  or  importance  ;  they  occupied  the 
passes  of  Olympus,1  and  are  sometimes  considered  as  extending 
westward  across  Pindus.  Pelasgiotis  included  the  Magnetes, 
together  with  that  which  was  called  the  Pelasgic  plain  bordering 
on  the  western  side  of  Pelion  and  Ossa.2  Thessaliotis  comprised 
the  central  plain  of  Thessaly  and  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Peneius.  This  was  the  political  classification  of  the  Thessalian 
power,  framed  to  suit  a  time  when  the  separate  cities  were 
maintained  in  harmonious  action  by  favourable  circumstances  or 
by  some  energetic  individual  ascendency  ;  for  their  union  was  in 
general  interrupted  and  disorderly,  and  we  find  certain  cities 
standing  aloof  while  the  rest  went  to  war.3  Though  a  certain 
political  junction,  and  obligations  of  some  kind  towards  a  common 
authority,  were  recognised  in  theory  by  all,  and  a  chief  or  Tagus  4 
was  nominated  to  enforce  obedience, — yet  it  frequently  happened 
that  the  disputes  of  the  cities  among  themselves  prevented  the 
choice  of  a  Tagus,  or  drove  him  out  of  the  country,  and  left  the 
alliance  little  more  than  nominal.  Larissa,  Pharsalus 5  and  Pherae 
—each  with  its  cluster  of  dependent  towns  as  adjuncts — seem  to 
Disorderly  ^ave  ^een  nearly  on  a  Par  in  strength,  and  each  torn 
confederacy  by  intestine  faction,  so  that  not  only  was  the  supremacy 
Thessalian  over  common  dependents  relaxed,  but  even  the  means 
cities.  Q£  repening  invaders  greatly  enfeebled.     The  depen- 

dence of  the  Perrhaebians,  Magnetes,  Achaeans,  and  Malians,  might 
under  these  circumstances  be  often  loose  and  easy.  But  the 
condition  of  the  Penestse — who  occupied  the  villages  belonging 
to  these  great  cities,  in  the  central  plain  of  Pelasgiotis  and 
Thessaliotis,  and  from  whom  the  Aleuadae  and  Skopadae  derived 
their  exuberance  of  landed  produce — was  noway  mitigated,  if  it 
was  not  even  aggravated,  by  such  constant  factions.  Nor  were 
there  wanting  cases  in  which  the  discontent  of  this  subject  class 

i  Pliny,  H.  N.  iy.  1 ;  Strabo,  ix.  p.  Tayols  *al  rrf  n6\ei— the  title  of  Tagi 

440.  seems  thus  to  have  been  given  to  the 

2  Strabo,  ix.  p.  443.  magistrates    of    separate    Thessalian 

3  Diodor.  xviii.  11 ;  Thucyd.  ii.  22.  cities.    The  Inscriptions  of  Thaumaki 

4  The  inscription  No.  1770  in  Boeckh's  (No.  1773—1774)  have  the  title  upxovres, 
Corpus  Inscript.  contains  a  letter  of  not  rayoC.  The  title  ray6<;  was  peculiar 
the  Roman  consul,  Titus  Quinctius  to  Thessaly  (Pollux,  i.  128). 
Flamininus,  addressed  to  the  city  of  5  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vi.  1, 9 ;  Diodor. 
Kyretiae  (north  of  Atrax  in  Perrhsebia).  xiv.  82 ;  Thucyd.  i.  3.  Herod,  vii.  6, 
The  letter  is  addressed,  KvpeneW  rots  calls  the  Aleuadae  @e<ro-aAujs  /3a<riA.qes. 
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was  employed  by  members  of  the  native  oligarchy,1  or  even  by 
foreign  states,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  political 
revolutions. 

"When  Thessaly  is  under  her  Tagus,  all  the  neighbouring 
people  pay  tribute  to  her ;  she  can  send  into  the  field  6,000 
cavalry  and  10,000  hoplites  or  heavy-armed  infantry," 2  observed 
Jasdn,  despot  of  Pherae,  to  Polydamas  of  Pharsalus,  in  endeavouring 
to  prevail  on  the  latter  to  second  his  pretensions  to  that  dignity. 
The  impost  due  from  the  tributaries,  seemingly  considerable, 
was  then  realised  with  arrears,  and  the  duties  upon  imports  at 
the  harbours  of  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
confederacy,  were  then  enforced  with  strictness  ;  but  the  observa- 
tion shows  that  while  unanimous  Thessaly  was  very  powerful, 
her  periods  of  unanimity  were  only  occasional.3    Among  the 
nations  which  thus  paid  tribute  to  the  fulness  of 
Thessalian  power,  we  may  number  not  merely  the   power  of 
Perrhaebi,  Magnetes,  and  Achaeans  of  Phthiotis,  but   wherfina 
also  the  Malians  and  Dolopes,  and  various  tribes  of  state  of  _ 
Epirots  extending  to  the  westward  of  Pindus.4    We  *  y' 

may  remark  that  they  were  all  (except  the  Malians)  javelin-men 
or  light-armed  troops,  not  serving  in  rank  with  the  full  panoply ; 
a  fact  which  in  Greece  counts  as  presumptive  evidence  of  a  lower 
civilization  ;  the  Magnetes,  too,  had  a  peculiar  close-fitting  mode 
of  dress,  probably  suited  to  movements  in  a  mountainous  country.6 
There  was  even  a  time  when  the  Thessalian  power  threatened  to 
extend  southward  of  Thermopylae,  and  subjugate  the  Phokians, 
Dorians,  and  Lokrians.  So  much  were  the  Phokians  alarmed  at 
this  danger,  that  they  had  built  a  wall  across  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  defending  it  against 

i  Xenophon,    Memorab.    i.    2,    24 ;  to  denounce  Philip  as  having  got  pos- 

Hellenic.  ii.  3,  37.     The  loss  of  the  session  of  the  public  authority  of  the 

comedy  called  IIoAeis  of  Eupolis  (see  Thessalian    confederation,   partly  by 

Meineke,  Fragm.    Comicor.   Grsec.  p.  intrigue,  partly  by  force,  and  we  thus 

513)  probably  prevents  us  from  under-  hear  of   the  Aleves   and   the   ayopai 

standing  the  sarcasm  of  Aristophanes  which  formed  the  revenue  of  the  con- 

(Vesp.   1263)  about  the  irapanpeo-peia  federacy. 

of   Amynias   among   the   Penestae  of  4  Xenophon  (Hellen.  vi.  1,7)  numbers 

Pharsalus ;    but  the   incident   there  the  Mapaxoi  among  these  tributaries 

alluded  to  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  along  with  the  Dolopes  :  the  Maraces 

the  proceedings  of  Kritias,  touched  are  named  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  3)  also 

upon  by  Xenoph&n.  along  with  the  Dolopes,  but  we  do  not 

2  Xenophon,  Hellen,  vi.  1,  9—12.  know  where  they  dwelt. 

8  Demosthen.  Olynth.  i.  c.  3,  p.  15,  5  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vi,  1, 9 ;  Pindar, 

ii.  c.  5,  p.  21.    The  orator  had  occasion  Pyth.  iv.  80. 
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Thessalian  invaders,  who  are  reported  to  have  penetrated  more 
than  once  into  the  Phokian  valleys,  and  to  have  sustained  some 
severe  defeats.1  At  what  precise  time  these  events  happened,  we 
find  no  information  ;  but  it  must  have  been  considerably  earlier 
than  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  since  the  defensive  wall  which  had 
been  built  at  Thermopylae  by  the  Phokians  was  found  by 
Leonidas  in  a  state  of  ruin.  But  the  Phokians,  though  they  no 
longer  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  this  wall,  had  not  ceased 
to  fear  and  hate  the  Thessalians — an  antipathy  which  will  be 
found  to  manifest  itself  palpably  in  connexion  with  the  Persian 
invasion.  On  the  whole  the  resistance  of  the  Phokians  was 
successful,  for  the  power  of  the  Thessalians  never  reached  south- 
ward of  the  pass. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  these  different  ancient  races, — 
Acheeans,  Perrhaebi,  Magnetes,  Achaeans,  Malians,  Dolopes, — 
Perrhcebi,      though  tributaries  of  the  Thessalians,  still  retained 

Magnetes,         ,.«-,.,  „         ■,  .  , 

Malians,        their  Ampniktyonic  franchise,  and  were  considered 

Ac.^au3'        *3  legitimate  Hellenes :  all  except  the  Malians  are 

^butanes  indeed  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  We  shall  rarely  have 
of  the  Thes-  .  J 

saiians,  but    occasion  to  speak  much  01  them  in  the  course  of  this 

piiiktyonic     history :  they  are  found  siding  with  Xerxes  (chiefly 

races.  \yj  constraint)  in  his  attack  of  Greece,  and  almost 

indifferent  in  the  struggle  between  Sparta  and  Athens.      That 

the  Achaeans  of  Phthiotis  are  a  portion  of  the  same  race  as  the 

Achaeans  of  Peloponnesus  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  though 

we  trace   no  historical    evidence  to  authenticate    it.      Achoea 

Phthiotis  is  the  seat  of  Hellen,  the  patriarch  of  the  entire  race, — 

of  the  primitive  Hellas,  by  some  treated  as  a  town,  by  others  as 

a  district  of  some  breadth, — and  of  the  great  national  hero 

Achilles.     Its  connexion  with  the  Peloponnesian  Achaeans  is  not 

unlike  that  of  Doris  with  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians.3 

We  have  also  to  notice  another  ethnical  kindred,  the  date  and 

circumstances  of  which  are  given  to  us  only  in  a  mythical  form, 

but  which  seems  nevertheless  to  be  in  itself  a  reality, — that  of 

the  Magnetes  on  Pelion  and  Ossa,  with  the  two  divisions  of 

1  Herodot.  vii.  176 ;  viii.  27—28.  s  One  story  was,  that  these  Acha;an.s 

2  The  story  of  invading  Thessalians  of  Phthia  went  into  Peloponnesus  with 
=?♦)  Ker£ssus  near  Leuktra  in  Bceotia  Pelops,  and  settled  in  Laconia  (Strabo, 
(i'ausan;  ix.  13, 1)  is  not  at  all  probable,  viii.  p.  365> 
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Asiatic  Magnetes,  or  Magnesia  on  Mount  Sipylus  and  Magnesia 
on  the  river  Maeander.  It  is  said  that  these  two  Asiatic 
homonymous  towns  were  founded  by  migrations  of  Asiatic 
the  Thessalian  Magnetes,  a  body  of  whom  became  Mantes, 
consecrated  to  the  Delphian  god,  and  chose  a  new  abode  under 
his  directions.  According  to  one  story,  these  emigrants  were 
warriors  returning  from  the  siege  of  Troy  ;  according  to  another, 
they  sought  fresh  seats  to  escape  from  the  Thesprotian  conquerors 
of  Thessaly.  There  was  a  third  story,  according  to  which  the 
Thessalian  Magnetes  themselves  were  represented  as  colonists1 
from  Delphi  Though  we  can  elicit  no  distinct  matter  of  fact 
from  these  legends,  we  may  nevertheless  admit  the  connexion  of 
race  between  the  Thessalian  and  the  Asiatic  Magnetes  as  well  as 
the  reverential  dependence  of  both,  manifested  in  this  supposed 
filiation,  on  the  temple  of  Delphi.  Of  the  Magnetes  in  Krete, 
noticed  by  Plato  as  long  extinct  in  his  time,  we  cannot  absolutely 
verify  even  the  existence. 

Of  the  Malians,  Thucydides  notices  three  tribes  (yevrj)  as 
existing  in  his  time — the  Paralii,  the  Hieres  (Priests),  The 
and  the  Trachinii,  or  men  of  Trachin  :2  it  is  possible  Maliana- 
that  the  second  of  the  two  may  have  been  possessors  of  the  sacred 
spot  on  which  the  Amphiktyonic  meetings  were  held.  The 
prevalence  of  the  hoplites  or  heavy-armed  infantry  among  the 
Malians  indicates  that  we  are  stepping  from  Thessalian  to  more 
southerly  Hellenic  habits  :  the  Malians  recognized  every  man  as 

1  Aristoteles  ap.  Athense.  iv.  p.  173  ;  Thucydides,  or  Xenophon  ;  Skylax  is 
Conou,  Narrat.  29 ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  the  first  who  mentions  it.  The  route 
647.  of   Xerxes  towards   Thermopylae   lay 

Hoeck  (Kreta,  b.  iii.  vol.  ii.  p.  409)  along  the  coast  from  Alos. 

attempts  (unsuccessfully,  in  my  judg-  The  Lamieis  (assuming  that  to  be 

ment)  to  reduce  these  stories  into  the  the    correct    reading)    occupied    the 

form  of  substantial  history.  northern   coast  of   the  Mahac   Gulf, 

2  Thucyd.  iii.  92.  The  distinction  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Spercheius 
made  by  Skylax  (c.  61)  and  Diodorus  to  the  town  of  Echinus ;  in  which  posi- 
(xviii.  11)  between  MrjAxei?  and  MaAiei?  tion  Dr.  Cramer  places  the  MijAiet? 
—the  latter  adjoining  the  former  on  IlapdAioi— an  error,  I  think  (Geography 
the      north  —  appears     inadmissible,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  436). 

though     Letronne     still     defends    it        It  is  not  improbable   that   Lamia 

(P^riple  de  Marcien  d'Hiractee,  &c,  first  acquired  importance  during  the 

Paris,  1839,  p.  212).  course  of   those  events   towards   the 

Instead  of  MaAiei?,  we  ought  to  read  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when 

Aajuueis,  as  O.  Miillerjobserves  (Dorians,  the    Lacedaemonians,    in    defence    of 

i  6,  p.  48).  Herakleia,  attacked  the  Achseans  of 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  important  Phthidtis,    and     even    expelled    the 

town  of  Lamia  (the  modern  Zeitun)  is  OLteeans  for  a  time  from  their  seats 

not    noticed    either    by    Herodotus,  (see  Thucyd.  viii.  3  ;  Diodor.  xiv.  38). 

2—14 
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a  qualified  citizen  who  either  had  served,  or  was  serving,  in  the 
ranks  with  his  full  panoply.1  Yet  the  panoply  was  probably  not 
perfectly  suitable  to  the  mountainous  regions  by  which  they  were 
surrounded  ;  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
aggressive  mountaineers  of  the  neighbouring  region  of  (Eta  had 
so  harassed  and  overwhelmed  them  in  war,  that  they  were  forced 
to  throw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  Sparta,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Spartan  colony  of  Herakleia  near  Trachin 
was  the  result  of  their  urgent  application.  Of  these  mountaineers, 
described  under  the  general  name  of  (Eteeans,  the  principal  were 
.  the  iEnianes  (or  Enienes,  as  they  are  termed  in  the 
—The  Homeric  Catalogue  as  well  as  by  Herodotus), — an 

iEmanes.  ancient  Hellenic2  Amphiktyonic  race,  who  are  said  to 
have  passed  through  several  successive  migrations  in  Thessaly  and 
Epirus,  but  who  in  the  historical  times  had  their  settlement  and 
their  chief  town  Hypata  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Spercheius,  on 
the  northern  declivity  of  Mount  (Eta.  But  other  tribes  were 
probably  also  included  in  the  name,  such  as  those  iEtolian  tribes, 
the  Bomians  and  Kallians,  whose  high  and  cold  abodes  approached 
near  to  the  Maliac  Gulf.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  name,  as  comprehending  all  the  predatory  tribes  along 
this  extensive  mountain  range,  when  we  are  told  of  the  damage 
done  by  the  (Etseans  both  to  the  Malians  on  the  east,  and  to  the 
Dorians  on  the  south :  but  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the 
name  (Etaeans  seems  to  designate  expressly  the  iEnianes, 
especially  when  they  are  mentioned  as  exercising  the  Amphikty- 
onic franchise.3 

The  fine  soil,  abundant  moisture,  and  genial  exposure  of  the 
southerly  declivities  of  Othrys4 — especially  the  valley  of  the 
Spercheius,  through  which  river  all  these  waters  pass  away,  and 
which  annually  gives  forth  a  fertilising  inundation — present  a 
marked  contrast  with  the  barren,  craggy,  and  naked  masses  of 

i  Aristot.  Polit.  iv.  10, 10.  beauty  of  this  valley,  see  Dr.  Holland's 

9  Plutarch,  Question.  Gnec.  p.  294.  Jra^ls,  ch.  xvu    vol.  ii.  p    108,  and 

„  M        .      ...      „„      „„         ...      „  Forchhammer    (Hellenika,    Griechen 

B  Thucyd.     m.  <  92  —  97  ;     vui.     3.  land>  ^  Neuen  das  Aite,  Berlin,  1837). 

Xenoph.  Hellen.  l.  2,  18  ;  in  another  j  do  not  concur  with  Forchhammer  in 

passage   Xenophdn    expressly   distin-  his  attempts  to  resolve  the  mythes  of 

gmshes  the  (Maei  and  the  ^nianes  Herakles,  Achilles,    and   others   into 

(Hellen.  in.  5    6).     Diodor    xiv.    38.  physical  phenomena ;  but  his  descrip. 

iKschmes,  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  44,  p.  290.  £ions  of  focal  scenery  and  attributes 

4  About  the  fertility  as  well  as  the  are  most  vivid  and  masterly. 
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Mount  (Eta,  which  forms  one  side  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
Southward  of  the  pass,  the  Lokrians,  Phokians,  and  Lokriang 
Dorians  occupied  the  mountains  and  passes  between  Phokians, 
Thessaly  and  Boeotia.  The  coast  opposite  to  the  Donan3- 
western  side  of  Euboea,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Thermopylae 
as  far  as  the  Boeotian  frontier  at  Anthedon,  was  possessed  by  the 
Lokrians,  whose  northern  frontier  town,  Alpeni,  was  conterminous 
with  the  Malians.  There  was,  however,  one  narrow  strip  of 
Phdkis — the  town  of  Daphnus,  where  the  Phokians  also  touched 
the  Euboean  sea — which  broke  this  continuity  and  divided  the 
Lokrians  into  two  sections, — Lokrians  of  Mount  Knernis,  or 
Epiknemidian  Lokrians,  and  Lokrians  of  Opus,  or  Opuntian 
Lokrians.  The  mountain  called  Knemis,  running  southward 
parallel  to  the  coast  from  the  end  of  (Eta,  divided  the  former 
section  from  the  inland  Phokians  and  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Kephisus  :  farther  southward,  joining  continuously  with  Mount 
Ptoon  by  means  of  an  intervening  mountain  which  is  now  called 
Chlomo,  it  separated  the  Lokrians  of  Opus  from  the  territories  of 
Orchomenus,  Thebes,  and  Anthedon,  the  north-eastern  portions 
of  Boeotia.  Besides  these  two  sections  of  the  Lokrian  name,  there 
was  also  a  third,  completely  separate,  and  said  to  have  been 
colonised  out  from  Opus, — the  Lokrians  surnamed  Ozolae, — who 
dwelt  apart  on  the  western  side  of  Ph6kis,  along  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  They  reached  from  Amphissa — 
which  overhung  the  plain  of  Krissa,  and  stood  within  seven  miles 
of  Delphi — to  Naupaktus,  near  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Gulf ; 
which  latter  town  was  taken  from  these  Lokrians  by  the  Athenians 
a  little  before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Opus  prided  itself  on  being 
the  mother-city  of  the  Lokrian  name,  and  the  legends  of  Deuka- 
lion  and  Pyrrha  found  a  home  there  as  well  as  in  Phthiotis. 
Alpeni,  Nikaea,  Thronium,  and  Skarpheia,  were  towns,  ancient 
but  unimportant  of  che  Epiknemidian  Lokrians  ;  but  the  whole 
length  of  this  Lokrian  coast  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and 
fertility,  both  by  ancient  and  modem  observers.1 

1  Strabo,  ix.  p.  425  ;  Forchhammer  when  military  position  came  to  be  more 

Hellenika,  p.  11—12.    Kynus  is  some-  valued  than  legendary  celebrity  (Livy, 

times   spoken   of   as  the   harbour  of  xxviii.  6 ;  Pausan.  x.  1,  1 ;  Skylax,  c 

Opus,  but  it  was  a  city  of  itself  as  old  61—62)  ;  the  latter  counts  Thronium 

as  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  and  of  wme  and  Knemis   or  Knemides   as   being 

moment  in  the  later  -  wars  of  Greece,  Phokian,   not  Lokrian  ;    which  they 
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The  Phokians  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  little 
The  Pho-  territories  called  Doris  and  Dryopis,  which  separated 
kians.  tkem  from  t^e  Malians,— on  the  north-east,  east  and 

south-west  by  the  different  branches  of  Lokrians, — and  on  the 
south-east  by  the  Boeotians.  They  touched  the  Eubcean  sea  (as 
has  been  mentioned)  at  Daphnus,  the  point  where  it  approaches 
nearest  to  their  chief  town  Elateia ;  their  territory  also  comprised 
most  part  of  the  lofty  and  bleak  range  of  Parnassus  as  far  as  its 
southerly  termination,  where  a  lower  portion  of  it,  called  Kirphis, 
projects  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  between  the  two  bays  of 
Antikyra  and  Krissa  ;  the  latter,  with  its  once  fertile  plain,  was 
in  proximity  to  the  sacred  rock  of  the  Delphian  Apollo.  Both 
Delphi  and  Krissa  originally  belonged  to  the  Phokian  race.  But 
the  sanctity  of  the  temple,  together  with  Lacedaemonian  aid, 
enabled  the  Delphians  to  set  up  for  themselves,  disavowing  their 
connexion  with  the  Phokian  brotherhood.  Territorially  speaking, 
the  most  valuable  part  of  Phokis 1  consisted  in  the  valley  of  the 
river  Kephisus,  which  takes  its  rise  from  Parnassus  not  far  from 
the  Phokian  town  of  Lilaea,  passes  between  (Eta  and  Knemis  on 
one  side  and  Parnassus  on  the  other,  and  enters  Boeotia  near 
Chaeroneia,  discharging  itself  into  the  lake  Kdpais.  It  was  on 
the  projecting  mountain  ledges  and  rocks  on  each  side  of  this 
river  that  the  numerous  little  Phokian  towns  were  situated. 
Twenty-two  of  them  were  destroyed  and  broken  up  into  villages 
by  the  Amphiktyonic  order  after  the  second  Sacred  War ;  Abae 
(one  of  the  few,  if  not  the  only  one,  that  was  spared)  being 
protected  by  the  sanctity  of  its  temple  and  oracle.  Of  these 
cities  the  most  important  was  Elateia,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Kephisus,  and  on  the  road  from  Lokris  into  Phokis,  in  the 
natural  march  of  an  army  from  Thermopylae  into  Boeotia.  The 
Phokian  towns 2  were  embodied  in  an  ancient  confederacy,  which 

were   for  a   short    time   during    the  2  Pausan.  x.  5.  1 ;  Demosth.  Fals. 

prosperity    of    the   Phokians   at   the  Leg    c.  22—28 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  60,  with 

beginning  of  the  Sacred  War,  though  the  note  of  Wesseling. 

not  permanently  (^Eschin.  Fals.  Legat.  The     tenth    book     of     Pausanias, 

c.  42,  p.  46).    This  serves  as  one  pre-  though  the  larger  half  of  it  is  devoted 

sumption  about  the  age  of  the  Periplus  to  Delphi,  tells  us  all  that  we  know 

of  Skylax  (see  the  notes  of  Klausen  ad  respecting  the  less  important  towns  of 

Skyl.  p.  269).     These  Lokrian  towns  Ph6kis.     Compare  also  Dr.  Cramer's 

lay  along   the   important  road   from  Geography    of    Greece,   vol.    ii.    sect. 

Thermopylae   to  Elateia    and  Boeotia  10 ;  and  Leake's  Travels  in  Northern 

(Pausan.  vii.  15,  2 ;  Livy,  xxxiii.  3).  Greece,  vol.  ii.  ch.  13. 

J  Pausan.  x.  33,  4,  Two   funeral    monuments    of    th§ 
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held  its  periodical  meetings  at  a  temple  between  Daulis  and 
Delphi. 

The  little  territory  called  Doris  and  Dryopis  occupied  the 
southern  declivity  of  Mount  (Eta,  dividing  Phdkis  on  Doris— 
the  north  and  north-west  from  the  iEtolians,  JEnianes,  Dl*yopis. 
and  Malians.  That  which  was  called  Doris  in  the  historical 
times,  and  which  reached,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  nearly  as  far 
eastward  as  the  Maliac  Gulf,  is  said  to  have  formed  a  part  of  what 
had  been  once  called  Dryopis  ;  a  territory  which  had  comprised 
the  summit  of  (Eta  as  far  as  the  Spercheius  northward,  and  which 
had  been  inhabited  by  an  old  Hellenic  tribe  called  Dryopes. 
The  Dorians  acquired  their  settlement  in  Dryopis  by  gift  from 
Herakles,  who  along  with  the  Malians  (so  ran  the  legend)  had 
expelled  the  Dryopes,  and  compelled  them  to  find  for  themselves 
new  seats  at  Hermione  and  Asine,  in  the  Argolic  peninsula  of 
Peloponnesus — at  Styra  and  Karystus  in  Euboea — and  in  the 
island  of  Kythnus;1  it  is  only  in  these  five  last-  Historical 
mentioned  places  that  history  recognises  them.  The  Dry°Pes- 
territory  of  Doris  was  distributed  into  four  little  townships — 
Pindus  or  Akyphas,  Boeon,  Kytinion,  and  Erineon — each  of 
which  seems  to  have  occupied  a  separate  valley  belonging  to  one 
of  the  feeders  of  the  river  Kephisus — the  only  narrow  spaces  of 
cultivated  ground  which  this  "  small  and  sad  "  region  presented.2 
In  itself  this  tetrapolis  is  so  insignificant,  that  we  shall  rarely 
find  occasion  to  mention  it :  but  it  acquired  a  factitious  con- 
sequence by  being  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  the  great  Dorian 
cities  in  Peloponnesus,  and  receiving  on  that  ground  special 
protection  from  Sparta.  I  do  not  here  touch  upon  that  string  of 
ante-historical  migrations — stated  by  Herodotus  and  illustrated 
by  the  ingenuity  as  well  as  decorated  by  the  fancy  of  0.  Miiller — 
through  which  the  Dorians  are  affiliated  with  the  patriarch  of  the 
Hellenic  race — moving  originally  out  of  Phthiotis  to  Histiaedtis, 

Phokian    hero    Schedius    (who    com-  iv.  57  ;  Aristofc.  ap.  Strabo.  viii.  p.  373. 
mands  the  Phokian  troops  before  Troy        O.  Miiller  (History  of  the  Dorians, 

and  is  slain  in  the  Iliad)  marked  the  book  i.  chap,  ii.)  has  given  all  that  can 

two   extremities   of   Phdkis,— one   at  be  known  about  D&ris  and  Dryopis, 

Daphnus   on   the    Eubcean    sea,    the  together   with    some    matters   which 

other  at  Antikyra  on  the  Corinthian  appear     to     me     very    inadequately 

Gulf  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  425 ;   Pausan.  x.  authenticated. 

36,  4).  2  IToAets      /uiKpai     ical      \v;rpdYtopoi, 

i  Herodot.  viii.  31,  43,  46 ;  Diodor.  Strabo,  ix.  p.  427. 
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then  to  Pindus,  and  lastly  to  Doris.  The  residence  of  Dorians  in 
Ddris  is  a  fact  which  meets  us  at  the  commencement  of  history, 
like  that  of  the  Phokians  and  Lokrians  in  their  respective 
territories. 

We  next  pass  to  the  iEtolians,  whose  extreme  tribes  covered 
The  the  bleak  heights  of  iEta  and  Korax,  reaching  almost 

^Etolians.  within  sight  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  where  they  bordered 
on  the  Dorians  and  Malians— while  their  central  and  western 
tribes  stretched  along  the  frontier  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians  to  the 
flat  plain,  abundant  in  marsh  and  lake,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Euenus.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  extended  so  far  westward  as  the  Acheldus ,  but  in 
later  times  this  latter  river,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its 
lower  course,  divided  them  from  the  Akarnanians  :l  on  the  north 
they  touched  upon  the  Dolopians  and  upon  a  parallel  of  latitude 
nearly  as  far  north  as  Ambrakia.  There  were  three  great 
divisions  of  the  iEtolian  name — the  Apodoti,  Ophioneis  and 
Eurytanes — each  of  which  was  subdivided  into  several  different 
village  tribes.  The  northern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  territory 2 
consisted  of  very  higt  mountain  ranges,  and  even  in  the  southern 
portion,  the  mountains  Arakynthus,  Kurion,  Chalkis,  Taphiassus, 
are  found  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea;  while  the  chief  towns 
in  iEtolia — Kalydon,  Pleuron,  Chalkis, — seem  to  have  been 
situated  eastward  of  the  Euenus,  between  the  last-mentioned 
mountains  and  the  sea.3  The  first  two  towns  have  been  greatly 
ennobled  in  legend,  but  are  little  named  in  history ;  while  on  the 
contrary,  Thermus,  the  chief  town  of  the  historical  iEtolians,  and 
the  place  where  the  aggregate  meeting  and  festival  of  the  iEtolian 
name,  for  the  choice  of  a  Pan-iEtolic  general,  was  convoked,  is 
not  noticed  by  any  one  earlier  than  Ephorus.4     It  was  partly 

*  Herod,  vii.  126  ;  Thucyd.  ii.  102.  dariesof  the  jEnianes  on  the  Spercheius 

2  See  the  difficult  journey  of  Fiedler  — which     is     quite     correct— iEtolia 

from  Wrachori  northward  by  Karpenitz,  Epiktttus— juu'xP1  T*is  Oiraiaj,  Strabo, 

and   then   across    the    north-western  x.  p.  450. 

portion  of  the  ancient  Eurytanes  (the  a  Strabo,  x.  p.  459—460.    There  is 

southern  continuation  of  Mount  Tym-  however  great  uncertainty  about  the 

phrgstus   and   (Eta),  into   the   upper  position  of  these  ancient  towns :  com- 

valley  of  the  Spercheius  (Fiedler's  Reise  pare  Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xi.  p. 

ia  Griechenland,  vol.  i.  p.  177—191),  233—255,  and  Brandstater,  Geschichte 

a  part   of   the   longer  journey  from  des  Aetolischen  Landes,  p.  121—134. 

Missolonghi  to  Zeitun.  4  Ephorus,    Fragm.    29,    Marx.  ap. 

Skylax   (c.    35)   reckons  ^Etolia  as  Strabo,    p.    403.      The    situation    of 

extending  inland  as  far  as  the  boun-  Thermus  "the  acropolis  as  it  were  of 
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legendary  renown,  partly  ethnical  kindred  (publicly  acknow- 
ledged on  both  sides)  with  the  Eleans  in  Peloponnesus,  which 
authenticated  the  title  of  the  iEtolians  to  rank  as  Hellens.  But 
the  great  mass  of  the  Apodoti,  Eurytanes,  and  Ophioneis,  in  the 
inland  mountains,  were  so  rude  in  their  manners,  and  so 
unintelligible 1  in  their  speech  (which,  however,  was  not  barbaric, 
but  very  bad  Hellenic),  that  this  title  might  well  seem  disputable 
— in  point  of  fact  it  was  disputed  in  later  times,  when  the 
iEtolian  power  and  depredations  had  become  obnoxious  nearly  to 
all  Greece.  And  it  is  probably  to  this  difference  of  manners 
between  the  iEtolians  on  the  sea-coast  and  those  in  the  interior, 
that  we  are  to  trace  a  geographical  division  mentioned  by  Strabo 
into  Ancient  iEtolia,  and  iEtolia  Epiktetus  (or  acquired).  When 
or  by  whom  this  division  was  introduced,  we  do  not  know.  It 
cannot  be  founded  upon  any  conquest,  for  the  inland  iEtolians 
were  the  most  unconquerable  of  mankind;  and  the  affirmation 
which  Ephorus  applied  to  the  whole  iEtolian  race — that  it  had 
never  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  any  one — is  most  of  all 
beyond  dispute  concerning  the  inland  portion  of  it,3 

Adjoining  the  iEtolians  were  the  Akarnanians,  the  westernmost 
of  extra- Peloponnesian  Greeks.  They  extended  to  the  The  Akar, 
Ionian  sea,  and  seem,  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  to  nanians. 
have  occupied  both  banks  of  the  river  Achelous  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  course — though  the  left  bank  appears  afterwards  as  belonging 
to  the  iEtolians,  so  that  the  river  came  to  constitute  the  boundary, 
often  disputed  and  decided  by  arms,  between  them.  The  principal 
Akarnanian  towns,  Stratus  and  CEniadae,  were  both  on  the  right 
bank;  the  latter  on  the  marshy  and  overflowed  land  near  its 
mouth.  Near  the  Akarnanians,  towards  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia, 
were  found  barbarian  or  non-Hellenic  nations — the  Agreeans  and 
the  Amphilochians :  in  the  midst  of  the  latter,  on  the  shores  of 


all    iEtolia,"   and   placed   on   a  spot  (Polyb.  v.  7—8 ;  compare  Brandstater, 

almost  unapproachable  by  an  army,  is  Geschichte  des  Aetol.  Landes,  p.  133). 
to  a  certain  extent,  though  not  wholly,         i  Thucyd.  iii.   102—  ayvMa-Toraroi  Se 

capable  of   being  determined  by  the  yXaxTcrdv     ela-i,     nal     a)fio<f>dyoi      w? 

description  which  Polybius  gives  of  the  A  4  y  o  v  t  a  i.    It  seems  that  ThucydidSs 

rapid  march  of  Philip  and  the  Mace-  had   not   himself   seen   or   conversed 

donian  army  to  surprise  it.    The  maps,  with  them,  but  he  does  not  call  them 

both  of  Kruse  and  Kiepert,  place  it  papfiapoi.. 

too  much  on  the  north  of   the  lake         2  P^phorus,  Fragment.  20,  ed.  Marx. ; 

Trichdnis  :  the  map  of  Fiedler  notes  it  Skymn.  Chius,  v.  471 ;  Strabo,  x.   p. 

more  correctly  to  the  east  of  t  a      ke  450. 
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the  Ambrakian  Gulf,  the  Greek  colony  called  Argos  Amphi- 
lochicum  was  established. 

Of  the  five  Hellenic  subdivisions  now  enumerated — Lokrians, 
Phokians,  Dorians  (of  Doris),  iEtolians,  and  Akarnanians  (of 
whom  Lokrians,  Phokians,  and  iEtolians  are  comprised  in  the 
Homeric  catalogue) — we  have  to  say  the  same  as  of  those  north  of 
Thermopylae :  there  is  no  information  respecting  them  from  the 
commencement  of  the  historical  period  down  to  the  Persian  war. 
Even  that  important  event  brings  into  action  only  the  Lokrians 
of  the  Eubcean  Sea,  the  Phokians,  and  the  Dorians :  we  have  to 
wait  until  near  the  Peloponnesian  war  before  we  require  infor- 
mation respecting  the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  the  iEtolians,  and  the 
Akarnanians.  These  last  three  were  unquestionably 
Lokrians,  the  most  backward  members  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate. 
ald°Akar-  Though  not  absolutely  without  a  central  town,  they 
nanians,  lived  dispersed  in  villages,  retiring  when  attacked 
rudest  of  to  inaccessible  heights,  perpetually  armed  and  in 
ail  Greeks  reaainess  for  aggression  and  plunder  wherever  they 
found  an  opportunity.1  Very  different  was  the  condition  of  the 
Lokrians  opposite  Euboea,  the  Phokians,  and  the  Dorians.  These 
were  all  orderly  town  communities,  small  indeed  and  poor,  but 
not  less  well-administered  than  the  average  of  Grecian  townships, 
and  perhaps  exempt  from  those  individual  violences  which  so 
frequently  troubled  the  Boeotian  Thebes  or  the  great  cities  of 
Thessaly.  Timaeus  affirmed  (contrary,  as  it  seems,  to  the 
supposition  of  Aristotle)  that  in  early  times  there  were  no  slaves 
either  among  the  Lokrians  or  Phokians,  and  that  the  work 
required  to  be  done  for  proprietors  was  performed  by  poor 
freemen  ; 2  a  habit  which  is  alleged  to  have  been  continued  until 
the  temporary  prosperity  of  the  Sacred  War,  when  the  plunder  of 
the  Delphian  temple  so  greatly  enriched  the  Phokian  leaders. 
But  this  statement  is  too  briefly  given,  and  too  imperfectly 
authenticated,  to  justify  any  inferences. 

We  find  in  the  poet  Alkman  (about  610  B.C.)  the  Erysichaean 
or  Kalydonian  shepherd  named  as  a  type  of  rude  rusticity — the 

1  Thucyd.  i.  6 ;   iii.  94.     Aristotle,  quiae,  ed.  Neumann,  p.  102 ;  Strabo, 

however,  included  in  his  large  collec-  vii.  p.  321). 

tion     of     IIoAiTeiai,     an     'Alcapvdvuiv        2  Timaeus,  Fragm.  xvii.  ed.  Gbller ; 

noAireia  as  wellasan  AItwX.coj' IloAtTeia  Polyb.    xii.   6 — 7;   Athenseus,    vi.    p. 

(Aristotelis  Rerurn  Publicarum   Reli-  264. 
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antithesis  of  Sardis,  where  the  poet  was  born.1  And  among  the 
suitors  who  are  represented  as  coming  forward  to  claim  the 
daughter  of  the  Sikyonian  Kleisthenes  in  marriage,  there  appears 
both  the  Thessalian  Diaktorid^s  from  Krannon,  a  member  of  the 
Skopad  family — and  the  iEtolian  Males,  brother  of  that  Titormus 
who  in  muscular  strength  surpassed  all  his  contemporary  Greeks, 
and  who  had  seceded  from  mankind  into  the  inmost  recesses  of 
JEtolia:  this  iEtolian  seems  to  be  set  forth  as  a  sort  of  antithesis 
to  the  delicate  Smindyrides  of  Sybaris,  the  most  luxurious  of 
mankind.  Herodotus  introduces  these  characters  into  his 
dramatic  picture  of  this  memorable  wedding.2 

Between  Phokis  and  Lokris  on  one  side,  and  Attica  (from 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  mountains  Kithaeron  and  The 
Parnes)  on  the  other,  we  find  the  important  territory  Boeotians- 
called  Boeotia,  with  its  ten  or  twelve  autonomous  cities,  forming 
a  sort  of  confederacy  under  the  presidency  of  Thebes,  the  most 
powerful  among  them.  Even  of  this  territory,  destined  during 
the  second  period  of  this  history  to  play  a  part  so  conspicuous  and 
effective,  we  know  nothing  during  the  first  two  centuries  after 
776  B.C.  We  first  acquire  some  insight  into  it  on  occasion  of  the 
disputes  between  Thebes  and  Platsea  about  the  year  520  B.C. 
Orchomenus,  on  the  north-west  of  the  lake  Kopais,  forms 
throughout  the  historical  times  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Boeotian 
league,  seemingly  the  second  after  Thebes.  But  I  have  already 
stated  that  the  Orchomenian  legends,  the  Catalogue  and  other 
allusions  in  Homer,  and  the  traces  of  vast  power  and  importance 
yet  visible  in  the  historical  age,  attest  the  early  political  existence 
of  Orchomenus  and  its  neighbourhood  apart  from  Boeotia.3    The 

1  This  brief  fragment  of  the  sea,  the  other  into  the  neighbouring 
Uapdeveia  of  Alkinan  is  preserved  by  lake  Hylika,  which  is  surrounded  by 
Stephan.  Byz.  (Epvo-lxv),  and  alluded  high  rocky  banks  and  can  take  more 
to  by  Strabo,  x.  p.  460 :  see  Welcker,  water  without  <  verfiowing.  The  lake 
Alkm.  Fragm.  xi.,  and  Bergk,  Alk  Fr.  K6pa'is  is  an  enclosed  basin  receiving 
xii.  all  the  water  from  Doris  and  Ph6kis 

2  Herodot.  vi.  127.  through  the  Kephisus. 

3  See  an  admirable  topographical  Forchhammer  thinks  that  it  was 
description  of  the  north  part  of  Boeotia  nothing  but  the  similarity  of  the  name 
— the  lake  Kopais  and  its  environs,  in  It6nea  (derived  from  irea,  a  willow-tree) 
Forchhammer's  Hellenika,  p.  159—186,  which  gave  rise  to  the  tale  of  an  immi- 
with  an  explanatory  map.  The  two  gration  of  people  from  the  Thessalian 
long  laborious  tunnels  constructed  by  to  the  Boeotian  It6ne  (p.  148). 

the  old  Orchomenians  for  the  drainage  The    Homeric    Catalogue   presents 

of  the  lake,  as  an  aid  to  the  insufficiency  Kdpse,  on  the  north  of  the  lake,  as 

of  the  natural  Katabothra,  are  there  Boeotian,   but   not    Orchomenus,   nor 

very  clearly  laid  down  :  one  goes  to  the  Aspluddn  (Iliad,  ii.  502). 
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Amphiktyony  in  which  Orchomenus  participated  at  the  holy 
Orcho-  island  of  Kalauria  near  the  Argolic  peninsula,  seems 

menus.  to  8]10W  fa^t  j^  must  once  have  possessed  a  naval 

force  and  commerce,  and  that  its  territory  must  have  touched  the 
sea  at  Halae  and  the  lower  town  of  Larymna,  near  the  southern 
frontier  of  Lokris  ;  this  sea  is  separated  by  a  very  narrow  space 
from  the  range  of  mountains  which  join  KnSmis  and  Ptoon,  and 
which  enclose  on  the  east  both  the  basin  of  Orchomenus,  Aspledon 
and  Kopse,  and  the  lake  Kopais.  The  migration  of  the  Boeotians 
out  of  Thessaly  into  Bceotia  (which  is  represented  as  a  consequence 
of  the  conquest  of  the  former  country  by  the  Thesprotians)  is 
commonly  assigned  as  the  compulsory  force  which  bceotised 
Orchomenus.  By  whatever  cause  or  at  whatever  time  (whether 
before  or  after  776  B.C.)  the  transition  may  have  been  effected,  we 
find  Orchomenus  completely  Bceotian  throughout  the  known 
historical  age — yet  still  retaining  its  local  Minyeian  legends,  and 
subject  to  the  jealous  rivalry1  of  Thebes,  as  being  the  second  city 
in  the  Bceotian  league.  The  direct  road  from  the  passes  of 
Ph6kis  southward  into  Bceotia  went  through  Chaeroneia,  leaving 
Lebadeia  on  the  right  and  Orchomenus  on  the  left  hand,  and 
passed  the  south-western  edge  of  the  lake  Kopais  near  the  towns 
of  Koroneia,  Alalkomense,  and  Haliartus.  Here  stood,  between 
Mount  Helikon  and  the  lake,  on  the  road  from  Phokis  to  Thebes, 
the  important  military  post  called  Tilph6ssion.2  The  territory  of 
Cities  of  this  latter  city  occupied  the  greater  part  of  central 
Bceotia  Bceotia  south  of  the  lake  Kopais  ;  it  comprehended 

Akrsephia  and  Mount  Ptoon,  and  probably  touched  the  Eubcean 
Sea  at  the  village  of  Salganeus  south  of  Anthedon.  South-west 
of  Thebes,  bordering  oa  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Phokis 
with  the  Phokian  town  of  Bulis,  stood  the  city  of  Thespiae. 
Southward  of  the  Asopus,  but  northward  of  Kithserdn  and 
Parnes,  were  Platrea  and  Tanagra  :  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
Bceotia  stood  Oropus,  the  frequent  subject  of  contention  between 
Thebes  and  Athens  ;  and  in  the  road  between  the  Eubcean  Chalkis 
and  Thebes,  the  town  of  Mykalessus, 

1  See  O.  Miiller,  Orchomenos,  cap.  Koroneia — rd  rrept  Kopwveiav  arevi 
xx.  p.  418  seq.  (Dioclor.  xv.  52  :  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  3, 

2  See  Demosthen.  De  Fals.  Legat.  c.  15)— which  Epaineinondas  occupied  to 
43—45.  Another  portion  of  this  narrow  prevent  the  invasion  of  Kleombrotus 
road  is  probably  meant  by  the  pass  of  from  Phdkis. 
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From  our  first  view  of  historical  Bocotia  downward,  there 
appears  a  confederation  which  embraces  the  whole    _    ,  . 

.       .,  t     i      •         .1       -r,  -.  •  ,        Confedera- 

temtory  j  and  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  tion  of 
Thebans  invoke  "  the  ancient  constitutional  maxims  Boeotia- 
of  the  Boeotians  "  as  a  justification  of  extreme  rigour,  as  well  as  of 
treacherous  breach  of  the  peace,  against  the  recusant  Platseans.1 
Of  this  confederation  the  greater  cities  were  primary  members, 
while  the  lesser  were  attached  to  one  or  other  of  them  in  a  kind 
of  dependent  union.  Neither  the  names  nor  the  number  of  these 
primary  members  can  be  certainly  known  :  there  seem  grounds 
for  including  Thebes,  Orchomenus,  Lebadeia,  Koroneia,  Haliartus, 
Kopse,  Anthedon,  Tanagra,  Thespice,  and  Platsea  before  its 
secession.2  Akrsephia  with  the  neighbouring  Mount  Ptoon  and 
its  oracle,  Skolus,  Glisas  and  other  places,  were  dependencies  of 
Thebes :  Chaeroneia,  Aspledon,  Holmones  and  Hyettus,  of  Orcho- 
menus: Sipha?,  Leuktra,  Keressus  and  Thisbe,  of  Thespise.3 
Certain  generals  or  magistrates  called  Boeotarchs  were  chosen 
annually  to  manage  the  common  affairs  of  the  confederation.  At 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Delium  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  they 
were  eleven  in  number,  two  of  them  from  Thebes  ;  but  whether 
this  number  was  always  maintained,  or  in  what  proportions  the 
choice  was  made  by  the  different  cities,  we  find  no  distinct  infor- 
mation. There  were  likewise  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  four 
different  senates,  with  whom  the  Boeotarchs  consulted  on  matters 
of  importance ;  a  curious  arrangement,  of  which  we  have  no 
explanation.  Lastly,  there  was  the  general  concilium  and  religious 
festival — the  Pambceotia — held  periodically  at  Koroneia.  Such 
were  the  forms,  as  far  as  we  can  make  them  out,  of  the  Boeotian 
confederacy  ;  each  of  the  separate  cities  possessing  its  own  senate 
and  constitution,  and  having  its  political  consciousness  as  an 
autonomous  unit,  yet  with  a  certain  habitual  deference  to  the 
federal  obligations.  Substantially,  the  affairs  of  the  confederation 
will  be  found  in  the  hands  of  Thebes,  managed  in  the  interests 
of  Theban  ascendency,  which  appears  to  have  been  sustained  by 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  2— Kara  rn  irarpia  tmv  mentat.  ad  Inscriptt.  B(eotic.  ap.  Corp. 
jravrwi/  Boiwtw  :  compare  the  speech    Ins.  Gr.,  part  v.  p.  726. 

nf  the  Thebans  to  the  Lacedaemonians  3  Herodot.     viii.    135  ;    ix.    15—43. 

sJter  the  capture  of  PIatsea,iii.  61,65,06.  Pausan.  ix.  13,  1;  ix.  23,  3;  ix.  24,3; 

2  Thucyd  iv.  91 ;  C.  F.  Hermann,  ix.  32,  1—4.  Xenophon,  Ilellen.  vi.  4, 
Griechische  Staatsalterthiimer,  sect.  3 — 4 ;  compare  0.  Mailer,  Orchomenos, 
179 ;   Herodot.   v    79 :   Boeckh.    Com*  cap.  xx.  p.  403. 
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no  other  feeling  except  respect  for  superior  force  and  bravery. 
The  discontents  of  the  minor  Boeotian  towns,  harshly  re- 
pressed and  punished,  form  an  uninviting  chapter  in  Grecian 
history. 

One  piece  of  information  we  find,  respecting  Thebes  singly  and 
Early  legis-  aPart  fr°m  tne  other  Boeotian  towns,  anterior  to  the 
lation  of  year  700  B.C.  Though  brief  and  incompletely  recorded, 
Phiioiaus  it  is  yet  highly  valuable,  as  one  of  the  first  incidents 
andDioklGs.  0f  gojjft  and  positive  Grecian  history.  Diokles  the 
Corinthian  stands  enrolled  as  Olympic  victor  in  the  13th 
Olympiad,  or  728  B.C.,  at  a  time  when  the  oligarchy  called 
Bacchiadse  possessed  the  government  of  Corinth.  The  beauty  of 
his  person  attracted  towards  him  the  attachment  of  Phiioiaus, 
one  of  the  members  of  this  oligarchical  body, — a  sentiment  which 
Grecian  manners  did  not  proscribe  ;  but  it  also  provoked  an 
incestuous  passion  on  the  part  of  his  own  mother  Halkyone,  from 
which  Diokles  shrunk  with  hatred  and  horror.  He  abandoned 
for  ever  his  native  city  and  retired  to  Th&bes,  whither  he  was 
followed  by  Phiioiaus,  and  where  both  of  them  lived  and  died. 
Their  tombs  were  yet  shown  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  close 
adjoining  to  each  other,  yet  with  an  opposite  frontage  ;  that  of 
Phiioiaus  being  so  placed  that  the  inmate  could  command  a  view 
of  the  lofty  peak  of  his  native  city,  while  that  of  Diokles  was  so 
disposed  as  to  block  out  all  prospect  of  the  hateful  spot.  That 
which  preserves  to  us  the  memory  of  so  remarkable  an  incident 
is,  the  esteem  entertained  for  Phiioiaus  by  the  Thebans — a  feeling 
so  pronounced,  that  they  invited  him  to  make  laws  for  them. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  one  or  two  similar  cases  in 
which  Grecian  cities  invoked  the  aid  of  an  intelligent  stranger  ; 
and  the  practice  became  common,  among  the  Italian  republics  in 
the  middle  ages,  to  nominate  a  person  not  belonging  to  their  city 
either  as  Podesta  or  as  arbitrator  in  civil  dissensions.  It  would 
have  been  highly  interesting  to  know  at  length  what  laws  Phiio- 
iaus made  for  the  Thebans  ;  but  Aristotle,  with  his  usual  con- 
ciseness, merely  alludes  to  his  regulations  respecting  the  adoption 
of  children  and  respecting  the  multiplication  of  offspring  in  each 
separate  family.  His  laws  were  framed  with  the  view  to  main- 
tain the  original  number  of  lots  of  land,  without  either  sub- 
division or  consolidation ;  but  by  what  means  the  purpose  was  to 
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be  fulfilled  we  are  not  informed.1  There  existed  a  law  at  Thebes, 
which  perhaps  may  have  been  part  of  the  scheme  of  Philolaus, 
prohibiting  exposure  of  children,  and  empowering  a  father  under 
the  pressure  of  extreme  poverty  to  bring  his  new-born  infant  to 
the  magistrates,  who  sold  it  for  a  price  to  any  citizen-purchaser, 
— taking  from  him  the  obligation  to  bring  it  up,  but  allowing 
him  in  return  to  consider  the  adult  as  his  slave.2  From  these 
brief  allusions,  coming  to  us  without  accompanying  illustration, 
we  can  draw  no  other  inference,  except  that  the  great  problem  of 
population — the  relation  between  the  well-being  of  the  citizens 
and  their  more  or  less  rapid  increase  in  numbers — had  engaged 
the  serious  attention  even  of  the  earliest  Grecian  legislators.  "We 
may  however  observe  that  the  old  Corinthian  legislator  Pheid6n 
(whose  precise  date  cannot  be  fixed)  is  stated  by  Aristotle3  to 
have  contemplated  much  the  same  object  as  that  which  is  ascribed 
to  Philolaus  at  Thebes ;  an  unchangeable  number  both  of  citizens 
and  of  lots  of  land,  without  any  attempt  to  alter  the  unequal 
ratio  of  the  lots,  one  to  the  other. 


1  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  9,  6—7.  No/tio- 
0eVi7?  6"  <xut(hs  (to  the  Thebans)  eyevero 
3>iA.dAao?  irepC  r  dAA.wi>  rivlav  Kai  7repl 
ttjs  7raiSo7roua?,  ous  Ka\ovo~t.v  ineivot. 
v6fj.ov<>  OeriKovs '  Kai  roiir  €<ttXv  tSt'w? 
tin-'  ineCvov  vevofio9err)ii.evov,  07rw?  6 
a.pi9fjib<;   aaic^Tai   rlav   kA.jjp<ov.      A   per- 

{tlexing  passage  follows  within  three 
ines  of  this — <Pt\o\dov  Se  IScov  ko-nv 
■f)  rdv  ova-Loiv  afOju.aA.uxri? — which  raises 
two  questions  :  first,  whether  Philolaus 
can  really  be  meant  in  the  second 
passage,  which  talks  of  what  is  iSiov  to 
Philolaus,  while  the  first  passage  had 
already  spoken  of  something  iSi'ws 
vevofi.o6erritj.evov  by  the  same  person. 
Accordingly  Gottling  and  M.  Bar- 
th^lemy  St.  Hilaire  follow  one  of  the 
MSS.  by  writing  $a\eo\    in  place  of 


*i\oXaov.  Next,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  avondkuo-is  ?  O.  Mailer  (Dorians, 
ch.  x.  6,  p.  209)  considers  it  to  mean  a 
"fresh  equalisation,  just  as  dva8a<r/otos 
means  a  fresh  division,"  adopting  the 
translation  of  Victorius  and  Schlbsser. 
The  point  can  hardly  be  decisively 
settled ;  but  if  this  translation  of 
dvo/otaAwcrts  be  correct,  there  is  good 
ground  for  preferring  the  word  $aAeov 
to  OiAoAaov ;  since  the  proceeding 
described  would  harmonise  better  with 
the  ideas  of  Phaleas  (Aristot.  Pol.  ii. 
4,3). 

2  ^Elian,  V.  H.  ii.  7. 

3  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  3,  7.  This  Phei- 
ddn  seems  different  from  Pheiddn  of 
Argos,  as  far  as  we  are  enabled  to 
judge. 
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CHAPTER  IT, 

EARLIEST  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  PELOPONNESUS. 
DORIANS  IN  ARGOS  AND  THE  NEIGHBOURING  CITIES. 

We  now  pass  from  the  northern  members  to  the  heart  and  head 
of  Greece — Peloponnesus  and  Attica,  taking  the  former  first  in 
order,  and  giving  as  much  as  can  be  ascertained  respecting  its 
early  historical  phenomena. 
The  traveller  who  entered  Peloponnesus  from  Boeotia  during 

the  youthful  days  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
tion  of"1"  found  an  array  of  powerful  Doric  cities  conterminous 
PeioponnS-  to  each  other,  and  beginning  at  the  Isthmus  of 
450b.b.U        Corinth.     First  came  Megara,  stretching  across  the 

isthmus  from  sea  to  sea,  and  occupying  the  high  and 
rugged  mountain-ridge  called  Geraneia  :  next  Corinth,  with  its 
strong  and  conspicuous  acropolis,  and  its  territory  including 
Mount  Oneion  as  well  as  the  portion  of  the  isthmus  at  once  most 
level  and  narrowest,  which  divided  its  two  harbours  called 
Lechseum  and  Kenchreae.  Westward  of  Corinth,  along  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  stood  Sikyon,  with  a  plain  of  uncommon  fer- 
tility, between  the  two  towns  :  southward  of  Sikyon  and  Corinth 
were  Phlius  and  Kle6na3,  both  conterminous,  as  well  as  Corinth, 
with  Argos  and  the  Argolic  peninsula.  The  inmost  bend  of  the 
Argolic  Gulf,  including  a  considerable  space  of  flat  and  marshy 
ground  adjoining  to  the  sea,  was  possessed  by  Argos  ;  the  Argolic 
peninsula  was  divided  by  Argos  with  the  Doric  cities  of  Epi- 
Continuous  Taurus  an(^  Trcezen,  and  the  Dryopian  city  of  Her- 
Dorian  mion£,  the  latter  possessing  the  south-western  corner. 

Proceeding  southward  along  the  western  coast  of  the 
gulf,  and  passing  over  the  little  river  called  Tanos,  the  traveller 
found,  himself  in  the  dominion  of  Sparta,  which  comprised  the 
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entire  southern  region  of  the  peninsula  from  its  eastern  to  its 
western  sea,  where  the  river  Neda  flows  into  the  latter.  He 
first  passed  from  Argos  across  the  difficult  mountain  range  called 
Parnon  (which  bounds  to  the  west  the  southern  portion  of  Argolis), 
until  he  found  himself  in  the  valley  of  the  river  (Enus,  which  he 
followed  until  it  joined  the  Eur6tas.  In  the  larger  valley  of  the 
Eurotas,  far  removed  from  the  sea,  and  accessible  only  through 
the  most  impracticable  mountain  roads,  lay  the  five  unwalled, 
unadorned,  adjoining  villages,  which  bore  collectively  the  for- 
midable name  of  Sparta.  The  whole  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  from 
Skiritis  and  Beleminatis  at  the  border  of  Arcadia,  to  the  Laconian 
Gulf — expanding  in  several  parts  into  fertile  plain,  especially 
near  to  its  mouth,  where  the  towns  of  Gythium  and  Helos  were 
found — belonged  to  Sparta ;  together  with  the  cold  and  high 
mountain  range  to  the  eastward  which  projects  into  the  promon- 
tory of  Malea — and  the  still  loftier  chain  of  Taygetus  to  the 
westward,  which  ends  in  the  promontory  of  Tcenarus.  On  the 
other  side  of  Taygetus,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pamisus, 
which  there  flows  into  the  Messenian  Gulf,  lay  the  plain  of 
Messene,  the  richest  land  in  the  peninsula.  This  plain  had  once 
yielded  its  ample  produce  to  the  free  Messenian  Dorians,  resident 
in  the  towns  of  Stenyklerus  and  Andania.  But  in  the  time  of 
which  we  speak,  the  name  of  Messenians  was  borne  only  by  a 
body  of  brave  but  homeless  exiles,  whose  restoration  to  the  land 
of  their  forefathers  overpassed  even  the  exile's  proverbially 
sanguine  hope.  Their  land  was  confounded  with  the  western 
portion  of  Laconia,  which  reached  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
down  to  the  extreme  point  of  Cape  Akritas,  and  northward  aa 
far  as  the  river  Neda. 

Throughout  his  whole  journey  to  the  point  last-mentioned 
from  the  borders  of  Boeotia  and  Megaris,  the  traveller   Western 
would  only  step  from  one  Dorian  state  into  another.   Peiopon- 
But  on  crossing  from  the  south  to  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Neda,  at  a  point  near  to  its  mouth ,  he  would  find  him- 
self out  of  Doric  land  altogether  :  first  in  the  territory  called 
Triphylia — next  in  that  of  Pisa  or  the  Pisatid — thirdly  in  the 
more  spacious  and  powerful  state  called  Elis  ;  these  three  com- 
prising the  coast-land  of  Peloponnesus  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Neda  to  that  of  the  Larissus.    The  Triphylians,  distributed  into 
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a  number  of  small  townships,  the  largest  of  which  was  Lepreon 
— and  the  Pisatans,  equally  destitute  of  any  centralising  city — 
had  both,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  been  con- 
quered by  their  more  powerful  northern  neighbours  of  Elis,  who 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  spacious  territory  united  under  one 
government :  the  middle  portion,  called  the  Hollow  Elis,  being 
for  the  most  part  fertile.  The  Eleians  were  a  section  of  iEtolian 
emigrants  into  Peloponnesus,  but  the  Pisatans  and  Triphylians 
had  both  been  originally  independent  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula 
— the  latter  being  affirmed  to  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the 
Minyae  who  had  occupied  the  ante-Bceotian  Orchomenus  :  both 
too  bore  the  ascendency  of  Elis  with  perpetual  murmur  and 
occasional  resistance. 

Crossing  the  river  Larissus,  and  pursuing  the  northern  coast 

of  Peloponnesus  south  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  the 
Peiopo™  traveller  would  pass  into  Achaia — a  name  which 
nesus—         designated  the  narrow  strip  of  level  land,  and  the 

projecting  spurs  and  declivities,  between  that  gulf 
and  the  northernmost  mountains  of  the  peninsula — Skollis, 
Erymanthus,  Aroania,  Krathis,  and  the  towering  eminence  called 
Kyllene .  Achaean  cities — twelve  in  number  at  least,  if  not  more — 
divided  this  long  strip  of  land  amongst  them,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Larissus  and  the  north-western  Cape  Araxus  on  one  side,  to 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Sikyonian  territory  on  the  other. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  legends  and  the  belief 
of  Herodotus,  this  territory  had  been  once  occupied  by  Ionian 
inhabitants,  whom  the  Achseans  had  expelled. 

In  making  this  journey,  the  traveller  would  have  finished 
_    .    .  the  circuit  of  Peloponnesus  ;  but  he  would  still  have 

Central  ,    .  _ ,  ,r  '       ,  .  •,-,-, 

region—  leit  untrodden  the  great  central  region,  enclosed  be- 
Arcadia.  tween  the  territories  just  enumerated— approaching 
nearest  to  the  sea  on  the  borders  of  Triphylia,  but  never  touching 
it  anywhere.  This  region  was  Arcadia,  possessed  by  inhabitants 
who  are  uniformly  represented  as  all  of  one  race,  and  all  abori- 
ginal. It  was  high  and  bleak,  full  of  wild  mountain,  rock,  and 
forest,  and  abounding,  to  a  degree  unusual  even  in  Greece,  with 
those  land-locked  basins  from  whence  the  water  finds  only  a 
subterraneous  issue.  It  was  distributed  among  a  large  number 
of  distinct  villages  and  cities.    Many  of  the  village  tribes — the 
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Mamalii,  Parrhasii,  Azanes,  &c,  occvipyiiig  the  central  and  the 
western  regions,  were  numbered  among  the  rudest  of  the  Greeks  ; 
but  along  its  eastern  frontier  there  were  several  Arcadian  cities 
which  ranked  deservedly  among  the  more  civilised  Peloponnesians. 
Tegea,  Mantineia,  Orchomenus,  Stymphalus,  Pheneus,  possessed 
the  whole  eastern  frontier  of  Arcadia  from  the  borders  of  Laconia 
to  those  of  Sikyon  and  Pellene  in  Achaia  :  Phigaleia  at  the  south- 
western corner,  near  the  borders  of  Triphylia,  and  Hersea  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Alpheius,  near  the  place  where  that  river  quits 
Arcadia  to  enter  the  Pisatis,  were  also  towns  deserving  of  notice. 
Towards  the  north  of  this  cold  and  thinly-peopled  region,  near 
Pheneus,  was  situated  the  small  town  of  Nonakris,  adjoining  to 
which  rose  the  hardly  accessible  crags  where  the  rivulet  of  Styx1 
flowed  down  :  a  point  of  common  feeling  for  all  Arcadians,  from 
the  terrific  sanction  which  this  water  was  understood  to  impart 
to  their  oaths. 

The  distribution  of  Peloponnesus  here  sketched,  suitable  to  tb* 
Persian  invasion  and  the  succeeding  half  century,  may  also  be 
said  (with  some  allowances)  to  be  adapted  to  the  whole  interval 
between  about  B.C.  550 — 370  ;  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Thyreatis  by  Sparta  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra,     But  it  is  not  the 
earliest  distribution  which  history  presents  to  ua.     Not  presuming 
to  critise  the  Homeric  map  of  Peloponnesus,  and  going  back 
only  to  776  B.C.,  we  find  this  material  difference — that  Sparta 
occupies  only  a  very  small  fraction  of   the   large 
territory  above  described  as  belonging  to  her.     West-   between  m 
ward  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Taygetus  are  found   ^tionand 
another  section  of  Dorians,  independent  of  Sparta  :   that  of 
the  Messenian  Dorians,  whose  city  is  on  the  hill  of 
Stenyklerus,  near  the  south-western  boundary  of  Arcadia,  and 

1  Herodot.  vi.  74 ;  Pausan.  viii.  18,  2.  They  were  pursued  by  5000  Egyptians 

See  the  description  and  print  of  the  and  Arabians  :  a  very  small  resistance, 

river  Styx  and  the  neighbouring  rocks  in  such  ground,  would  have  kept  the 

in  Fiedler's  Reise  durch  Griechenland,  troops  at  bay,  but  the  poor  men  either 

vol.  i.  p.  400.  could  not  or  would  not  offer  it.    They 

He  describes  a  scene  amidst  these  were  forced  to  surrender :  the  youngest 

rocks,  in   1826,   when   the   troops   of  and  most   energetic   cast   themselves 

Ibrahim  Pasha  were  in  the  Morea,  which  headlong  from  the  rocks  and  perished : 

realizes  tho  fearful   pictures   of   war  3000    prisoners    were     carried     away 

after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Gauls  captive,     and    sold     for     slaves     at 

or  Thracians.    A  crowd  of  5000  Greeks  Corinth,    Patras,     and    Modon :     all 

of  every  age  and  sex  had  found  shelter  those   who   were  unfit  for  sale  were 

in  a  grassy  and  bushy  spot  embosomed  massacred  on  the  spot  by  the  Egyptian 

amidst  these  crags— few  of  them  armed,  troops. 

2—15 
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whose  possessions  cover  the  fertile  plain  of  Messene  along  the 

river  Pamisus  to  its  mouth  in  the  Messenian  Gulf :  it  is  to  be 

noted  that  Messene  was  then  the  name  of  the  plain  generally, 

and  that  no  town  so  called  existed  until  after  the  battle  of 

Leuktra.     Again,  eastward  of  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  the 

mountainous  region  and  the  western  shores  of  the  Argolic  Gulf 

down  to  Cape  Malea  are  also  independent  of  Sparta  ;  belonging 

to  Argos,  or  rather  to  Dorian  towns  in  union  with  Argos.     All 

the  great  Dorian  towns,  from  the  borders  of  the  Megarid  to  the 

eastern  frontier  of  Arcadia,  as  above  enumerated,  appear  to  have 

existed  in  776  B.C.  :  Achaia  was  in  the  same  condition,  so  far  as 

we  are  able  to  judge,  as  well  as  Arcadia,  except  in  regard  to 

its  southern  frontier  conterminous  with  Sparta,  of  which  more 

will  hereafter  be  said.     In  respect  to  the  western  portion  of 

Peloponnesus,  Elis  (properly  so  called)  appears  to  have  embraced 

the  same  territory  in  776  B.C.  as  in  550  B.C.  :   but  the  Pisatid 

had  been  recently  conquered,  and  was  yet  imperfectly  subjected 

by  the  Eleians  ;    while  Triphylia  seems  to  have  been  quite 

independent  of  them.     Respecting  the  south-western  promontory 

of  Peloponnesus  down  to  Cape  Akritas,  we  are  altogether  without 

positive  information :  reasons  will  hereafter  be  given  for  believing 

that  it  did  not  at  that  time  form   part  of  the  territory  of 

Messenian  Dorians. 

Of  the  different  races  or  people  whom  Herodotus  knew  in 

Portions  of     Peloponnesus,  he  believed  three  to  be  original — the 

tionPwhicS"    Arcadians,  the  Achaeans,  and  the  Kynurians.    The 

were  be-         Achseans,    though    belonging    indigenously    to    the 
lieved  to  be  .        , '         ,    5  .  °,    *        .,   &       .,    J 

indigenous  :   peninsula,  had  yet  removed  from  the  southern  portion 

Kynurians      °^  **  to  tne  nortneril5  expelling  the  previous  Ionian 

Achseans. '     tenants :  this  is  a  part  of  the  legend  respecting  the 

Dorian  conquest  or  Return  of  the  Herakleids,  and  we  can  neither 

verify  nor  contradict  it.     But  neither  the  Arcadians  nor  the 

Kynurians  had  ever  changed  their  abodes.     Of  the  latter  I  have 

not  before  spoken,  because  they  were  never  (so  far  as  history 

knows  them)  an  independent  population.     They  occupied  the 

larger  portion1  of  the  territory  of  Argolis,  from  Orneae,  near  the 

1  This  is  the  only  way  of  reconciling  which  neither  of  them  had  any  means 

Herodotus  (viii.  73)  with  Thucydides  of  very  correct  information  ;  but  there 

(iv.  66,  and  v.  41).    The  original  extent  is  no  occasion  to  reject  the  one  in 

of  the  Kynurian  territory  is  a  point  on  favour  of  the  other. 
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northern1  or  Phliasian  border,  to  Thyrea  and  the  Thyreatis,  on 
the  Laconian  border :  and  though  belonging  originally  (as 
Herodotus  imagines  rather  than  asserts)  to  the  Ionic  race — they 
had  been  so  long  subjects  of  Argos  in  his  time  that  almost  all 
evidence  of  their  ante-Dorian  condition  had  vanished. 

But  the  great  Dorian  states  in  Peloponnesus — the  capital  powers 
in    the    peninsula — were  all   originally  immigrants   Emigrant 
according  to  the  belief  not  only  of  Herodotus,  but  of  portions— 
all  the  Grecian  world  :  so  also  were  the  iEtolians  of  ^Etoio- ' 
Elis,  the  Triphylians,  and  the  Dryopes  at  Hermione   Dryopes, 
and  Asine.    All  these  immigrations  are  so  described  as   Triphylians. 
to  give  them  a  root  in  the    Grecian   legendary  world  :    the 
Triphylians  are  traced  back  to  Lemnos,  as  the  offspring  of  the 
Argonautic  heroes,2  and  we  are  too  uninformed  about  them  to 
venture  upon  any  historical  guesses.     But  respecting  the  Dorians, 
it  may  perhaps  be  possible,  by  examining  the  first  historical 
situation  in  which   they  are   presented  to  us,  to  offer  some 
conjectures  as  to  the  probable  circumstances  under  which  they 
arrived.    The  legendary  narrative  of  it  has  already   Legendary 
been  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume3 — that  account  of 
great  mythical  event  called  the  Eeturn  of  the  Children   immigra- 
of  HSrakles,  by  which  the  first  establishment  of  the  tlon# 
Dorians  in  the  promised  land  of  Peloponnesus  was  explained  to 
the  full  satisfaction  of  Grecian  faith.     One  single  armament  and 
expedition,  acting  by  the  special  direction  of  the  Delphian  god, 
and  conducted  by  three  brothers,   lineal  descendants    of   the 
principal  Achaeo-Dorian  hero  through  Hyllus  (the  eponymus  of 
the  principal  tribe) — the  national  heroes  of   the  pre-existing 
population  vanquished  and  expelled,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula  both  acquired  and  partitioned  at  a  stroke — the  circum- 
stances of  the  partition  adjusted  to  the  historical  relations  of 
Laconia  and  Messenia — the  friendly  power  of  iEtolian  Elis,  with 
its  Olympic  games  as  the  bond  of  union  in  Peloponnesus,  attached 
to  this  event  as  an  appendage  in  the  person  of  Oxylus — all  these 
particulars  compose  a  narrative  well-calculated  to  impress  the 
retrospective  imagination  of  a  Greek.     They  exhibit  an  epical 

1  Herod,  viii.  73.  Ol  Se  Kvvov.oioi,  a.px6,u.svotKalTovxp6vov,  eovTes'OpvcfJTai 
avroxQoves  tovres,  SoKeovcri  ixovvoi  elvai  <cai  7reptoiKOi.  2  Herodot.  iv.  145 — 146. 
"Iwves  •  ettSeSutpUvvTCU  8e,  vn6  re  'Apyeiuv        3Vol.  I.  ch.  XViii.  p.  438  of  this  edition. 
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Alexan- 
drine chro- 
nology from 
the  Return 
of  the  Hera- 
kleids  to 
the  first 
Olympiad. 


fitness  and  sufficiency  which  it  would  be  unseasonable  to  impair 
by  historical  criticism. 

The  Alexandrine  chronology  sets  down  a  period  of  328  years 
from  the  Eeturn  of  the  Herakleids  to  the  first 
Olympiad  (1104  B.C. — 776  B.C.), — a  period  measured 
by  the  lists  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  on  the  trust- 
worthiness of  which  some  remarks  have  already  been 
offered.  Of  these  328  years,  the  first  250,  at  the  least, 
are  altogether  barren  of  facts ;  and  even  if  we 
admitted  them  to  be  historical,  we  should  have  nothing  to 
recount  except  a  succession  of  royal  names.  Being  unable  either 
to  guarantee  the  entire  list,  or  to  discover  any  valid  test  for 
discriminating  the  historical  and  the  non-historical  items,  I  here 
enumerate  the  Lacedaemonian  kings  as  they  appear  in  Mr. 
Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici.  There  were  two  joint  kings  at  Sparta, 
throughout  nearly  all  the  historical  time  of  independent  Greece, 
deducing  their  descent  from  Herakles  through  Eurysthenes  and 
Prokles,  the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus  ;  the  latter  being  one  of 
those  three  Herakleid  brothers  to  whom  the  conquest  of  the 
peninsula  is  ascribed  : — 

Spartan  Kings. 


Line  of  Eurysthenh. 

Eurysthenes reigned  42  years. 

Agis „        31  „ 

Echestratus »,        35  „ 

Labdtas ,;       37  „ 

Doryssus „        29  ,, 

Agesilaus ,,        44  „ 

Archelaus ,       60  .. 

Teleklus „       40  „ 

AlkamenSs „       10  s9 


Line  of  ProHh. 

ProklGs reigned  51  years. 

Sous — 

Eurypdn „  — 

Prytanis „  49 

Eunomus „  45 

Charilaus ,  60 

Nikander 38 

Theopompus „  10 


Both  Theopompus  and  Alkamenes  reigned  considerably  longer, 
but  the  chronologists  affirm  that  the  year  776  B.C.  (or  the  first 
Olympiad)  occurred  in  the  tenth  year  of  each  of  their  reigns.  It 
is  necessary  to  add,  with  regard  to  this  list,  that  there  are  some 
material  discrepancies  between  different  authors  even  as  to  the 
names  of  individual  kings,  and  still  more  as  to  the  duration  of 
their  reigns,  as  may  be  seen  both  in  Mr.  Clinton's  chronology 
and  in  Muller's  Appendix  to  the  History  of  the  Dorians.1    The 


i  Herodotus   omits    Soiis    between    PolydektSs     between     Prytanis    and 
Proklfis   and    Eurypdn,    and    inserts    Eunomus :   moreover  the  accounts  of 
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alleged  sum  total  cannot  be  made  to  agree  with  the  items  without 
great  licence  of  conjecture.  0.  Miiller  observes,1  in  reference  to 
this  Alexandrine  chronology,  "  that  our  materials  only  enable  us 
to  restore  it  to  its  original  state,  not  to  verify  its  correctness ". 
In  point  of  fact  they  are  insufficient  even  for  the  former  purpose, 
as  the  dissensions  among  learned  critics  attest. 

We  have  a  succession  of  names  still  more  barren  of  facts,  in 
the  case  of  the  Dorian  sovereigns  of  Corinth.     This 
city  had  its  own  line  of  Herakleids,  descended  from   kings  of 
HSrakles,  but  not  through  Hyllus.      Hippotes,  the   Corinth- 
progenitor  of  the  Corinthian  Herakleids,  was  reported  in  the 
legend  to  have  originally  joined  the  Dorian  invaders  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  but  to  have  quitted  them  in  consequence  of  having 
slain  the  prophet  Karnus.2    The  three  brothers,  when  they  be- 
came masters  of  the  peninsula,  sent  for  Aletes  the  son  of  Hippotes, 
and  placed  him  in  possession  of  Corinth,  over  which  the  chrono- 


the  Lacedaemonians,  as  he  states  them, 
represented  Lykurgus  the  lawgiver  as 
uncle  and  guardian  of  Labotas,  of  the 
Eurystheneid  house, —  while  SimonidSs 
made  him  son  of  Prytanis,  and  others 
made  him  son  of  Eunomus,  of  the 
Prokleid  line :  compare  Herod,  i.  65 ; 
viii.  131.    Plutarch,  Lycurg,  c.  2. 

Some  excellent  remarks  on  this  early 
series  of  Spartan  kings  will  be  found 
in  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  article  in  the 
Philol.  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  42—48,  in  a 
jeview  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  the  Spartan 
Constitution. 

Compare  also  Larcher,  Chronologie 
d'Herodote,  ch.  13,  p.  484—514.  He 
lengthens  many  of  the  reigns  consider- 
ably, in  order  to  suit  the  earlier  epoch 
which  he  assigns  to  the  capture  of 
Troy  and  the  Return  of  the  Herak- 
leids. 

i  History  of  the  Dorians,  vol.  ii. 
Append,  p.  442. 

2  This  story— that  the  heroic  ancestor 
of  the  great  Corinthian  Bacchiadae  had 
slain  the  holy  man  Karnus,  and  had 
been  punished  for  it  by  long  banish- 
ment and  privation— leads  to  the 
conjecture,  that  the  Corinthians  did 
not  celebrate  the  festival  of  the 
Karneia,  common  to  the  Dorians 
generally. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  with  regard  to 
the  Ionic  cities,  that  all  of  them  cele- 
brated the  festival  of  Apaturia,  except 
Ephesus  and  Kolophon ;  and  that 
these  two  cities  did  not  celebrate  it, 


"  because  of  a  certain  reason  of  murder 

committed," — outoi  yap  ixovvoi  'Icoviov 
ovk  ayovcrtv  'Airarovpia  •  ical  o5t<h  Kara 
<f>6vov  riva.  a-KYJif/iv  (Herod,  i.  147). 

The  murder  of  Karnus  by  Hippotes 
was  probably  the  4>6vov  o-ktji/u?  which 
forbade  the  Corinthians  from  cele- 
brating the  Karneia ;  at  least  this 
supposition  gives  to  the  legend  a 
special  pertinence  which  is  otherwise 
wanting  to  it.  Respecting  the  Karneia 
and  Hyacinthia  see  Schoell  De  Origine 
Grseci  Dramatis,  p.  70—78.  Tubingen, 
1828. 

There  were  various  singular  customs 
connected  with  the  Grecian  festivals, 
which  it  was  usual  to  account  for  by 
some  legendary  tale.  Thus  no  native 
of  Elis  ever  entered  himself  as  a  com- 
petitor, or  contended  for  the  prize,  at 
the  Isthmian  games.  The  legendary 
reason  given  for  this  was,  that  He- 
rakles  had  waylaid  and  slain  (at 
Kle&nae)  the  two  Molionid  brothers, 
when  they  were  proceeding  to  the 
Isthmian  games  as  The&rs  or  sacred 
envoys  from  the  Eleian  king  Augeas. 
Redress  was  in  vain  demanded  for  the 
outrage,  and  Molione,  mother  of  the 
slain  envoys,  imprecated  a  curse  upon 
the  Elei&ns  generally  if  they  should 
ever  visit  the  Isthmian  festival.  This 
legend  is  the  <j)6vov  <r/d)</u9,  explaining 
why  no  Eleian  runner  or  wrestler  was 
ever  known  to  contend  there  (Pausan. 
ii.  15,  1 :  v.  2.  1—4.  Ister,  Fragment. 
46;  td.  Didcfc.) 
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logists  make  him  begin  to  reign  thirty  years  after  the  Herakleid 
conquest.     His  successors  are  thus  given  : — 

Aletes reigned  38  years. 

Ixion ,       38 


Agelas 

Prymnis 

Bacchis 

Agelas 

Eudemus 

AristomMSs , 

Agem&n , 

Alexander.. . , 

Teleste3 

AutomenSs. . , 
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Such  was  the  celebrity  of  Bacchis,  we  are  told,  that  those  who 
succeeded  him  took  the  name  of  Bacchiads  in  place  of  Aletiads 
or  Herakleids.  One  year  after  the  accession  of  Automenes,  the 
family  of  the  Bacchiads  generally,  amounting  to  two  hundred 
persons,  determined  to  abolish  royalty,  to  constitute  themselves 
a  standing  oligarchy,  and  to  elect  out  of  their  own  number  an 
annual  Pry  tanis.  Thus  commenced  the  oligarchy  of  the  Bacchiads, 
which  lasted  for  ninety  years,  until  it  was  subverted  by  Kypselus 
in  657  b.c,1  Beckoning  the  thirty  years  previous  to  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Aletes,  the  chronologists  thus  provide  an  interval 
of  447  years  between  the  Beturn  of  the  Herakleids  and  the 
accession  of  Kypselus,  and  357  years  between  the  same  period  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy.  The  Bacchiad 
oligarchy  is  unquestionably  historical ;  the  conquest  of  the 
Herakleids  belongs  to  the  legendary  world  ;  while  the  interval 
between  the  two  is  filled  up,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  by  a  mere 
barren  genealogy. 

When  we  jump  this  vacant  space,  and  place  ourselves  at  the 
first  opening  of  history,  we  find  that  although  ultimately  Sparta 
came  to  hold  the  first  place,  not  only  in  Peloponnesus,  but  in  all 
Hellas,  this  was  not  the  case  at  the  earliest  moment  of  which  we 
Argosand  nave  historical  cognizance.  Argos,  and  the  neigh- 
the  neigh-  bouring  towns  connected  with  her  by  a  bond  of 
Dorians  semi-religious?,  semi-political  union, — Sikyon,  Phlius, 
than  Sparta  Epidaurus,  and  Trcezen, — were  at  first  of  greater 
in  776  b.c.      power  and  consideration  than  Sparta  ;  a  fact  which 

1  Diodor.  Fragm,  lib.  vii.  p.  14,  with  37S)  states  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy  to 
tho  note  of  Wesseling.    Strabo  (viii.  p.    have  lasted  nearly  200  years. 
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the  legend  of  the  Herakleids  seems  to  recognise  by  making 
Temenus  the  eldest  brother  of  the  three.  And  Herodotus  assures 
us  that  at  one  time  all  the  eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  down  to 
Cape  Malea,  including  the  island  of  Kythera,  all  which  came 
afterwards  to  constitute  a  material  part  of  Laconia,  had  belonged 
to  Argos.1  Down  to  the  time  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  the 
comparative  importance  of  the  Dorian  establishments  in 
Peloponnesus  appears  to  have  been  in  the  order  in  which  the 
legend  placed  them, — Argos  first,2  Sparta  second,  Messene  third. 
It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  Argeians  never  lost  the 
recollection  of  this  early  pre-eminence,  from  which  the  growth  of 
Sparta  had  extruded  them  ;  and  the  liberty  of  entire  Hellas  was 
more  than  once  in  danger  from  their  disastrous  jealousy  of  a  more 
fortunate  competitor. 

At  a  short  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Argos,  and  at  the 
exact  point  where  that  city  approaches  nearest  to  the  sea,3  was 
situated  the  isolated  hillock  called  Temenion,  noticed  both  by 
Strabo  and  Pausanias.     It  was  a  small  village  deriving  both  its 
name  and  its  celebrity  from  the  chapel  and  tomb  of  Earlysefctle. 
the  hero  Temenus,  who  was  there  worshipped  by  the   ments  of 
Dorians ;  and  the  statement  which  Pausanias  heard   at  Argos*11 
was,  that  Temenus  with  his  invading  Dorians  had   f5reS2Sra 
seized  and  fortified  the  spot,  and  employed  it  as  an  —  Hill  of 
armed  post  to  make  war  upon  Tisamenus  and  the     °  ygems# 
Achseans.     What  renders  this  report  deserving  of  the  greater 
attention  is,  that  the  same  thing  is  affirmed  with  regard  to  the 
eminence  called  Solygeius  near  Corinth  :  this  too  was  believed 
to  be  the  place  which  the  Dorian  assailants  had  occupied  and 
fortified  against  the  pre-existing  Corinthians  in  the  city.     Situ- 
ated close  upon  the  Saronic  Gulf,  it  was  the  spot  which  invaders 

i  Herodot.  i.  82.  The  historian  adds,  seaside  is  thoroughly  flat  and  for  the 

besides   Kythera,    koI   al   Aonral   twv  most  part  marshy :  only  at  the  single 

vrjcruiv.    What  other  islands  are  meant  point  where  Argos  comes  nearest  to  the 

I  do  not  distinctly  understand.  coast — between  the  mouth,  now  choked 

a  So  Plato  (Legg.  iii.  p.  692),  whose  by  sand,  of  the  united  Inachus  and 

mind  is  full  of  the  old  mythe  and  the  Charadrus,    and    the    efflux    of    the 

tripartite  distribution  of  Peloponnesus  Erasmus,  overgrown  with  weeds  and 

among    the    Herakleids,  — 17    6"     av,  bulrushes,  —  stands    an    eminence   of 

Trpu)Tevov<ra  ev  tois   rdre    xP°VOis  T0^s  some  elevation  and  composed  of  firmer 

7repl  rr)v  Siavoju.rjv,  r\  irepi  to  "Apyo?,  &c.  earth,     upon     which      the      ancient 

3  Pausan.  ii.  38,  1 ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  Temenion   was   placed ".    (Reisen  im 

368.    Professor  Ross  observes  respect-  Peloponnes,    vol.    i.    sect.    5,   p.    149 

ing  the  line  of  coast  near  Argos,  "  The  Berlin,  1841.) 
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landing  from  that  gulf  would  naturally  seize  upon,  and  which 
Nikias  with  his  powerful  Athenian  fleet  did  actually  seize  and 
occupy  against  Corinth  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.1  In  early 
days  the  only  way  of  overpowering  the  inhabitants  of  a  fortified 
town,  generally  also  planted  in  a  position  itself  very  defensible, 
was — that  the  invaders,  entrenching  themselves  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, harassed  the  inhabitants  and  ruined  their  produce  until 
they  brought  them  to  terms.  Even  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  when  the  art  of  besieging  had  made  some  progress,  we  read 
of  several  instances  in  which  this  mode  of  aggressive  warfare  was 
adopted  with  efficient  results.2  We  may  readily  believe  that  the 
Dorians  obtained  admittance  both  into  Argos  and  Corinth  in  this 
manner.  And  it  is  remarkable  that,  except  SikySn  (which  is 
affirmed  to  have  been  surprised  by  night),  these  were  the  only 
towns  in  the  Argolic  region  which  are  said  to  have  resisted  them ; 
the  story  being,  that  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  and  Trcezen  had  admitted 
the  Dorian  intruders  without  opposition,  although  a  certain 
portion  of  the  previous  inhabitants  seceded.  We  shall  hereafter 
see  that  the  non-Dorian  population  of  Sikyon  and  Corinth  still 
remained  considerable. 

The  separate  statements  which  we  thus  find,  and  the  position 
Dorian  of  the  Temenion  and  the  Solygeius,  lead  to  two  con- 

settienj  jectures — first,  that  the  acquisitions  of  the  Dorians  in 
by  sea.  Peloponnesus  were  also  isolated  and  gradual,  not  at  all 

conformable  to  the  rapid  strides  of  the  old  Herakleid  legend ; 
next,  that  the  Dorian  invaders  of  Argos  and  Corinth  made  their 
attack  from  the  Argolic  and  the  Saronic  Gulfs — by  sea  and  not 
by  land.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  have  got  to 
Temenion  in  any  other  way  than  by  sea  ;  and  a  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  that  the  eminence  Solygeius  presents  itself,3  with 
reference  to  Corinth,  as  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  holding- 
ground  for  a  maritime  invader,  conformably  to  the  scheme  of 
operations  laid  by  Nikias.  To  illustrate  the  supposition  of  a 
Dorian  attack  by  sea  on  Corinth,  we  may  refer  to  a  story  quoted 
from  Aristotle  (which  we  find  embodied  in  the  explanation  of  an 
old  adage)  representing  Hippotes  the  father  of  AletGs  as  having 

i  Thucyd.  iv.  42. 

a  Thucyd.  i.  122 ;  iii.  85  ;  vii.  18—27 ;  viii.  88—10. 

3  Thucyd.  iv.  42. 
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crossed  the  Maliac  Gulf1  (the  sea  immediately  bordering  on 
the  ancient  Malians,  Dryopians  and  Dorians)  in  ships  for  the 
purpose  of  colonising.  And  if  it  be  safe  to  trust  the  mention  of 
Dorians  in  the  Odyssey,  as  a  part  of  the  population  cf  the  island 
of  Krete,  we  there  have  an  example  of  Dorian  settlements  which 
must  have  been  effected  by  sea,  and  that  too  at  a  very  early 
period.  "  We  must  suppose  (observes  0.  Miiller,2  in  E 
reference  to  these  Kretan  Dorians)  that  the  Dorians,   Dorians  in 

-i     Krete 

pressed  by  want  or  restless  from  inactivity,  constructed 
piratical  canoes,  manned  these  frail  and  narrow  barks  with 
soldiers  who  themselves  worked  at  the  oar,  and  thus  being 
changed  from  mountaineers  into  seamen — the  Normans  of  Greece 
— set  sail  for  the  distant  island  of  Krete."  In  the  same  manner 
we  may  conceive  the  expeditions  of  the  Dorians  against  Argos 
and  Corinth  to  have  been  effected  :  and  whatever  difficulties  may 
attach  to  this  hypothesis,  certain  it  is  that  the  difficulties  of  a 
long  land  march,  along  such  a  territory  as  Greece,  are  still  more 
serious. 

The  supposition  of  Dorian  emigrations  by  sea,  from  the  Maliac 
Gulf  to  the  north-eastern  promontory  of  Peloponnesus,   The  Dry0. 
is  farther  borne  out  by  the  analogy  of  the  Dryopes  or  pians— their 
Dryopians.    During  the  historical  times,  this  people  formed  by 
occupied  several  detached  settlements  in  various  parts  sea" 
of  Greece,  all  maritime  and  some  insular  : — they  were  found  at 
HermionS,  Asine",  and  Eion,  in  the  Argolic  peninsula  (very  near 
to  the  important  Dorian  towns  constituting  the  Amphiktyony  of 
Argos 3) — at  Styra  and  Karystus  in  the  island  of  Eubcea — in  the 
island  of  Kythnus,  and  even  at  Cyprus.     These  dispersed  colonies 
can  only  have  been  planted  by  expeditions  over  the  sea.     Now 
we  are  told  that  the  original  Dryopis,  the  native  country  of  this 
people,  comprehended  both  the  territory  near  the  river  Spercheius, 

1  Aristot.  ap.  Prov.  Vatican,  iv.  4,  Mtj-  appears  to  have    believed    that  the 
\iaicbv  nKolov— also  Prov.  Suidas,  x.  2.  Herakleids  returned  to  Argos  out  of 

2  Hist,  of  Dorians,  ch.  i.  9.  Andr6n  the  Attic  Tetrapolis  (where,  according 
positively  affirms  that  the  Dorians  to  the  Athenian  legend,  they  had 
came  from  Histiaedtis  to  Krete ;  but  obtained  shelter  when  persecuted  by 
his  affirmation  does  not  seem  to  me  to  Eurystheus),  accompanying  a  body  of 
constitute  any  additional  evidence  of  Ionians  who  then  settled  at  Epidaurus. 
the  fact :  it  is  a  conjecture  adapted  to  He  cannot  therefore  have  connected 
the  passage  in  the  Odyssey  (xix.  174),  as  the  Dorian  occupation  of  Argos  with 
the  mention  of  Acheeans  and  Pelasgians  the  expedition  from  Naupaktus. 
evidently  shows.  3  Herod,  viii.  43—46  ;  Diodor,  iv.  37  ; 

Aristotle  (ap.  Strab.   viii.   p.    374)    Pausan.  iv.  34,  6. 
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and  north  of  (Eta,  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Malians,  as  well  as 
the  neighbouring  district  south  of  (Eta,  which  was  afterwards 
called  Doris.  From  hence  the  Dryopians  were  expelled — accord- 
ing to  one  story,  by  the  Dorians — according  to  another,  by 
Herakles  and  the  Malians  :  however  this  may  be,  it  was  from  the 
Maliac  Gulf  that  they  started  on  shipboard  in  quest  of  new  homes, 
which  some  of  them  found  on  the  headlands  of  the  Argolic 
peninsula.1  And  it  was  from  this  very  country,  according  to 
Herodotus,2  that  the  Dorians  also  set  forth,  in  order  to  reach 
Peloponnesus.  Nor  does  it  seem  unreasonable  to  imagine,  that 
the  same  means  of  conveyance,  which  bore  the  Dryopians 
from  the  Maliac  Gulf  to  Hermione  and  Asine,  also  carried  the 
Dorians  from  the  same  place  to  the  Temenion  and  the  hill 
Solygeius. 

The  legend  represents  Sikyon,  Epidaurus,  Trcezen,  Phlius,  and 

Kleonae,  as  all  occupied  by  Dorian  colonists  from 
settlements  Argos,  under  the  different  sons  of  Temenus  :  the  first 
in  Argos  three  are  on  the  sea,  and  fit  places  for  the  occupation 
distinct  of  maritime  invaders.  Argos  and  the  Dorian  towns 
in°Spartae  in  an(^  near  ^ne  Argolic  peninsula  are  to  be  regarded 
!^d  in  .         as  a  cluster  of  settlements  by  themselves,  completely 

distinct  from  Sparta  and  the  Messenian  Stenyklerus, 
which  appear  to  have  been  formed  under  totally  different  con- 
ditions. First,  both  of  them  are  very  far  inland — Stenyklerus 
not  easy,  Sparta  very  difficult,  of  access  from  the  sea  ;  next,  we 
know  that  the  conquests  of  Sparta  were  gradually  made  down 
the  valley  of  the  Eur6tas  seaward.  Both  these  acquisitions 
present  the  appearance  of  having  been  made  from  the  land-side, 
and  perhaps  in  the  direction  which  the  Herakleid  legend 
describes — by  warriors  entering  Peloponnesus  across  the  narrow 
mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  through  the  aid  or  invitation  of 
those  iEtolian  settlers  who  at  the  same  time  colonised  Elis.  The 
early  and  intimate  connexion  (on  which  I  shall  touch  presently) 
between  Sparta  and  the  Olympic  games  as  administered  by  the 
Eleians,  as  well  as  the  leading  part  ascribed  to  Lykurgus  in  the 

1  Sfcrabo,   viii.   p.    37S ;   ix.    p.  431.         2  Herodot.  i.  56.— hOevTev^  Se  aSns 

Herodot.  viii.  43.     PherekydSs,  Fr.  23  es    Trjv    Api>o7uSa    /xerefiri,    koX    e*    tt}? 

and   38,  ed.   Didot.       Steph.   Byz.   v.  Apvon-iSo?  oi!™s  es  Tle\on6vi>y)<Toi>  c\Qbv, 

Apvonrf.     Apollodor.  ii.  7,  7.     Schol.  Awpucot-  e.<cAr)0rj.    To  the  same  purpose, 

Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  1213.  viii.  31—43. 
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constitution  of  the  solemn  Olympic  truce,  tend  to  strengthen  sucb 
a  persuasion. 

How  Sparta  came  constantly  to  gain  upon  Argos  will  be 
matter  for  future  explanation  : x  at  present  it  is  sum-   E   x 
cient  to  remark,  that  the  ascendency  of  Argos  was  position  of 
derived  not  exclusively  from  her  own  territory,  but  metropolis 
came  in  part  from  her  position  as  metropolis  of  an  of^h 
alliance  of  autonomous  neighbouring  cities,  all  Dorian  ing  Dorian 
and  all  colonised   from   herself — and   this   was   an  Clties" 
element  of  power  essentially  fluctuating.      What  Thebes  was 
to  the  cities  of  Bceotia,  of  which  she  either  was,  or  professed  to 
have  been,  the  founder2 — the  same  was  Argos  in  reference  to 
Kleonse,  Phlius,  Sikyon,  Epidaurus,  Trcezen,  and  iEgina.     These 
towns  formed,  in  mythical  language,  "the  lot  of  Temenus,"3 — in 
real  matter  of  fact  the  confederated  allies  or  subordinates  of 
Argos  :  the  first  four  of  them  were  said  to  have  been  dorised  by 
the  sons  or  immediate  relatives  of  Temenus,  and  the  kings  of 
Argos,  as  acknowledged  descendants  of  the  latter,  claimed  and 
exercised  a  sort  of  suzerainettf  over  them.     Hermione,  Asine,  and 
Nauplia  seem  also  to  have  been  under  the  supremacy  of  Argos, 
though  not  colonies.4      But  this  supremacy  was  not  claimed 
directly  and  nakedly :  agreeably  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  the 
ostensible  purposes  of  the  Argeian  confederacy  or  Amphiktyony 
were  religious,  though  its  secondary,  and  not  less  real  effects, 
were  political.     The  great  patron-god  of  the  league  was  Apollo 


1  See  Herodot.  vii.  148.  The  Argeians 
say  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  in  reference 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  Greeks — 

kcutoi.  Kara,  ye  to  Sikcuov  yiveaOai  t\\v 
r\yei*ovly\v  ktavruiv,  &c.  Schweighauser 
and  others  explain  the  point  by  refer- 
ence to  the  command  of  Agamemn6n  ; 
but  this  is  at  best  only  a  part  of  the 
foundation  of  their  claim  :  they  had  a 
more  recent  historical  reality  to  plead 
also  :  compare  Strabo,  viii.  p.  376. 

2  "Riimv  KTio-dvTcov  (so  runs  the  accu- 
sation of  the  Theban  orators  against 
the  captive  Platseans,  before  their 
Lacednemonian  judges,  Thucyd.  iii.  61) 
HKdraiav  vcnepov  tjj?  aAAijs  Boiam'as — 
ov/c  r}£Lovv  avTol,  tao-irep  irdxOr)  to 
7rpwTOV,  i7-yejuov€ve(r0ai  i>4>'  -^fx-SiV,  e£eo 
Se  twi/  a\\wv  Boiwtwv  rrapa,3aiVocTes  t<x 
ndipia,  eireiSr)  Trpoa^vayKa^ovTO,  7rpo<re- 
Xwprjaav  Trpos  'Aflrji/atous  k<u  fieT  avriav 
iroXXa  jj/xas  e/3Aa;rT©v. 


3  Respecting  Pheiddn,  king  of  Argos, 

Ephorus  said — ttjv  K^iv  o\r\v  dvekafie 
rqv  Tr7jU.eVov  Siscnra(TiJ.evrjv  el?  irAetw  juepr; 
(ap.  Strabo.  viii.  p.  358). 

4  The  worship  of  Apollo  Pythaeus, 
adopted  from  Argos  both  at  Hermione 
and  Asin§,  shows  the  connexion 
between  them  and  Argos  (Pausan.  ii. 
35,  2 ;  ii.  36,  5) :  but  Pausanias  can 
hardly  be  justified  in  saying  that  the 
Argeians  actually  dorised  Hermione'  ;  it 
was  Dryopian  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
and  seemingly  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards (Herodot.  viii.  43).  The  Her- 
mionian  Inscription,  No.  1193,  in 
Boeckh's  Collection,  recognises  their 
old  Dryopian  connexion  with  Asind 
in  Laconia :  that  town  had  once  been 
neighbour  of  Hermione,  but  was 
destroyed  by  the  Argeians,  and  the 
inhabitants  received  a  new  home  from 
the   Spaitans.      The    dialect  of    the 
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Pythaeus,  in  whose  name  the  obligations  incumbent  on  the 
members  of  the  league  were  imposed.  While  in  each  of  the 
confederated  cities  there  was  a  temple  to  this  god,  his  most  holy 
and  central  sanctuary  was  on  the  Larissa  or  acropolis  of  Argos. 
At  this  central  Argeian  sanctuary  solemn  sacrifices  were  offered 
by  Epidaurus  as  well  as  by  other  members  of  the  confederacy, 
and,  as  it  should  seem,  accompanied  by  money  payments x — which 
the  Argeians,  as  chief  administrators  on  behalf  of  the  common 
god,  took  upon  them  to  enforce  against  defaulters,  and  actually 
tried  to  enforce  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  against  Epidaurus. 
On  another  occasion,  during  the  66th  Olympiad  (b.c.  514),  they 
imposed  the  large  fine  of  500  talents  upon  each  of  the  two  states 
Siky6n  and  iEgina,  for  having  lent  ships  to  the  Spartan  king 
Kleomenes  wherewith  he  invaded  the  Argeian  territory.  The 
iEginetans  set  the  claim  at  defiance,  but  the  Sikyonians  acknow- 
ledged its  justice,  and  only  demurred  to  its  amount,  professing 
themselves  ready  to  pay  100  talents.2  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  at  this  later  period  the  ascendency  of  Argos  over  the  members 
of  her  primitive  confederacy  had  become  practically  inoperative  ; 
but  the  tenor  of  the  cases  mentioned  shows  that  her  claims  were 
revivals  of  bygone  privileges,  which  had  once  been  effective  and 
valuable. 

How  valuable  the  privileges  of  Argos  were,  before  the  great 
rise  of  the  Spartan  power, — how  important  an  ascendency  they 
conferred  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic  man,  and  how  easily  they 
admitted  of  being  used  in  furtherance  of  ambitious  views, — is 

shown  by  the  remarkable  case  of  Pheidon  the  Temenid. 
Temenid—  °  The  few  facts  which  we  learn  respecting  this  prince 
jg*  of  exhibit  to  us,  for  the  first  time,  something  like  a  real 

position  of  parties  in  the  Peloponnesus,  wherein  the 
actual  conflict  of  living,  historical  men  and  cities  comes  out  in 
tolerable  distinctness. 
Pheidon  was  designated  by  Ephorus  as  the  tenth,  and  by 

Hermionians    (probably   that   of   the  ings  exacted  by  Athens  from  Epidaurus 

Dryopians  generally)  was  Doric.    See  (Herod,  v.  82). 

Ahrens,  De  Dialecto  Dorica,  p.  2—12.  The  peculiar  and  intimate  connexion 

1  Thucyd.  v.  53.    KvpiwTa-roiTou  between  the  Argeians,  and  Apollo  with 

tepov   rt<rav    o£    'Apyelot.      The    word  his  surname  of  Pythaeus,  was  dwelt 

elcrirpafa,  which  the  historian  uses  in  upon  by  the  Argeian  poetess  Telesilla 

regard  to  the  claim  of  Argos  against  (Pausan.  ii.  36,  2-). 
Epidaurus,  seems  to  imply  a  money-        2  Herod,    vi.    92.     See    O.    Mtlller, 

payment  withheld :  compare  the  offer-  History  of  the  Dorians,  ch.  7, 13. 
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Theopompus  as  the  sixth,  in  lineal  descent  from  Temenus. 
Respecting  the  date  of  his  existence,  opinions  the  most  discrepant 
and  irreconcilable  have  been  delivered ;  but  there  seems  good 
reason  for  referring  him  to  the  period  a  little  before  and  a  little 
after  the  8th  Olympiad,— between  770  B.C.  and  730  B.C.1  Of  the 
preceding  kings  of  Argos  we  hear  little  ;  one  of  them,  Eratus,  is 
said  to  have  expelled  the  Dryopian  inhabitants  of  Asine  from 
their  town  on  the  Argolic  peninsula,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  co-operated  with  the  Spartan  king  Nikander  when  he 
invaded  the  Argeian  territory,  seemingly  during  the  generation 
preceding  Pheidon  ;  there  is  another,  Damokratidas,  whose 
date  cannot  be  positively  determined,  but  he  appears  rather  as 
subsequent  than  as  anterior  to  Pheidon.2  We  are  informed 
however  that  these  anterior  kings,  even  beginning  with  Medon, 
the  grandson  of  Temenus,  had  been  forced  to  submit  to  great 
abridgment  of  their  power  and  privileges,  and  that  a  form  of 
government  substantially  popular,  though  nominally  regal,  had 
been  established.3  Pheidon,  breaking  through  the  limits  imposed, 
made  himself  despot  of  Argos.  He  then  re-established  the  power 
of  Argos  over  all  the  cities  of  her  confederacy,  which  had  before 
been  so  nearly  dissolved  as  to  leave  allthe  members  practically  incle- 

i  Epkor.  Fragin.  15,  ed.  Marx ;  ap.  show    that    Pheiddn     cannot    have 

Strabo.    vii.    p.    358 ;     Theopompus,  flourished  earlier  than  600  B.C.  :  but 

Fragm.  lib.  iv.  his  arguments  do   lot  appear  to  me 

The  Parian  Marble  makes  Pheiddn  very  forcible,  and  certainly  not  surfi- 

the  eleventh  from  Herakles  and  places  cient  to  justify  so  grave  an  alteration 

him  B.C.  895 ;  Herodotus,  on  the  con-  in  the  number  of  Pausanias  (BeitrSge 

trary   (in    a    passage    which    affords  zur  Griechischen  Alterthumskunde,  p. 

considerable  grounds  for  discussion),  18,  Jena,  1844).     Mr.    Clinton  (Fasti 

places  him  at  a  period  which  cannot  be  Hellenici,  vol.  1,  App.  1,  p.  249)  places 

much  higher  than  600  B.C.  (vi.   127).  Pheid&n  between  783  and  744  B.C. :  also 

Some   authors    suspect    the    text    of  Boeckh  ad  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  2374,  p. 

Herodotus  to  be  incorrect :  at  any  rate,  835,  and  Miiller,  iEginetica,  p.  63. 
the  real  epoch  of  Pheiddn  is  determined        2  Pausan.  ii.  36,  5  ;  iv.  85,  2. 
by  the  eighth  Olympiad.  Several  critics        3  Pausan.  ii.  19,  1.  ^  'Apyeioi  8e,  aTe 

suppose    two   Pheiddns,    each    king  of  i<n\yopiav   KaX   to    avrovop-ou   ayairuvres 

Argos — among  others,  O.  Miiller  (Dor-  e/c  7raA.a<.oTaTov,  ra   ttjs   i£ov<rias   tuv 

ians,  iii.  6,  10)  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to     /3<xo-iA.eW   es    ekaxL<rT0V    rrporjyayov,    ws 

countenance  this  except  the  impossi-  MjjSWi  t<3  KeiVov  koI  tois  a7royoVois  to 

bility  of  reconciling  Herodotus  with  the  ovopa.   \et(f>6rjvai    toC    jSacriAews    /xouov. 

other  authorities.    And  Weissenborn,  This  passage  has  all  the  air  of  trans- 

in  a  dissertation  of  some  length,  vindi-  f erring  back  to  the  early  government  ot 

cates  the   emendation   of    Pausanias  Argos  feelings  which  were  only  true  of 

proposed  by   some    former   critics,—  the  later.    It  is  curious,  that  in  this 

altering  the  eighth  Olympiad,  which  chapter,  though  devoted  to  the  Argeian 

now  stands  in  the  text  of  Pausanias,  regal  line  and  government,  Pausanias 

into  the  twenty-eighth,  as  the  date  of  takes  no  notice  of  Pheid6n :  he  men- 

PheidOn's  usurpation  at  the  Olympic  tions  him  only  with  reference  to  the 

games.     Weissenborn   endeavours  to  disputed  Olympic  ceremony. 
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pendent.1  Next,  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  dominion  over  Corinth, 
and  to  have  endeavoured  to  assure  it  by  treacherously  entrapping 
1000  of  her  warlike  citizens  :  but  his  artifice  was  divulged  and 
frustrated  by  Abron,  one  of  his  confidential  friends.2  He  is 
His  claim  farther  reported  to  have  aimed  at  extending  his  sway 
and  projects  over  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus, — laying  claim, 
sentative  of  as  the  descendant  of  Herakles  through  the  eldest  son 
Herakles.  0f  Hyllus,  to  all  the  cities  which  that  restless  and 
irresistible  hero  had  ever  taken.3  According  to  Grecian  ideas, 
this  legendary  title  was  always  seriously  construed  and  often 
admitted  as  conclusive  ;  though  of  course,  where  there  were 
strong  opposing  interests,  reasons  would  be  found  to  elude  it. 
Pheidon  would  have  the  same  ground  of  right  as  that  which, 
250  years  afterwards,  determined  the  Herakleid  Dorieus,  brother 
of  Kleomenes  king  of  Sparta,  to  acquire  for  himself  the  territory 
near  Mount  Eryx  and  Sicily,  because  his  progenitor4  HSrakles 
had  conquered  it  before  him.  So  numerous  however  were  the 
legends  respecting  the  conquests  of  Herakles,  that  the  claim  of 
Pheidon  must  have  covered  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus, 
except  Sparta  and  the  plain  of  Messene,  which  were  already  in 
the  hands  of  Herakleids. 
Nor  was  the  ambition  of  Pheid6n  satisfied  even  with  these 
.  large  pretensions.    He  farther  claimed  the  right  of 

the  right  of  presiding  at  the  celebration  of  those  religious  games 
aUhe*mg  or  AgSnes  which  had  been  instituted  by  Herakles, — 
Olympic  and  amongst  these  was  numbered  the  Olympic  Agon, 
then,  however,  enjoying  but  a  slender  fraction  of  the 
lustre  which  afterwards  came  to  attach  to  it.  The  presidency  of 
any  of  the  more  celebrated  festivals  current  throughout  Greece 
was  a  privilege  immensely  prized.  It  was  at  once  dignified  and 
lucrative,  and  the  course  of  our  history  will  present  more  than 


1  Ephorus,  ut  supra.  $ec'5wva  toi/  I  cannot,  however,  believe  that 
'ApyeZov,  tenarov  6vra  otto  Tr)jj.evov,  Pheiddn,  the  ancient  Corinthian  law- 
Sw6.tx.ei  8e  virea^e^ky)txivov  tov?  tear  giver  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  is  the 
avTbv,  d(J>'  i5?  tt)i/  re  \rjgiv  o\r)v  avikafie  same  person  as  Pheiddn  the  king  of 
TT)V  Tyixevov  Steorjraer/jieVrji'  eij  7r\euo  fiepY),  ArgOS  (Polit.  ii.  6,  4). 

&c.      What   is   meant  by   the   lot   of        3  Ephor.  ut   suprA.  _   Hpb?   tovtois, 

Temenus  has  been  already  explained.  e7n0eV0ai  nal  reus  u<f>'  'H/5a/c\eou?(  aipe- 

2  Plutarch.  Narrat.  Amator.  p.  772 ;  0eiVais  iroKeo-i,  ical  rovs  aywi/as  afjiovv 
Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1212;  compare  riOevai  avrbv,  ovs  e/ceii>os  eSijxe'  toutoji? 
Didymus,  ap.  Schol.  Pindar.  Olymp.  Se  elvai  nal  rbv  'OkvinriaKov,  &c. 

xiii.  27.  4  Herodot.  v.  43. 
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one  example  in  which  blood  was  shed  to  determine  what  state 
should  enjoy  it.  Pheidon  marched  to  Olympia,  at  the  epoch  of 
the  8th  recorded  Olympiad,  or  747  B.C. ;  on  the  occasion  of  which 
event  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  parties  in  the 
peninsula. 

The  plain  of  Olympia — now  ennobled  only  by  immortal  recol- 
lections, but  once  crowded  with  all  the  decorations  of 
religion  and  art,  and  forming  for  many  centuries  the  pfsa  with° 
brightest  centre  of  attraction  known  in  the  ancient  andof6n' 
world — was  situated  on  the  river  Alpheius  in  the  Sparta  with 
territory  called  the  Pisatid,  hard  by  the  borders  of 
Arcadia.  At  what  time  its  agonistic  festival,  recurring  every 
fourth  year  at  the  first  full  moon  after  the  summer  solstice,  first 
began  or  first  acquired  its  character  of  special  sanctity,  we  have 
no  means  of  determining.  As  with  so  many  of  the  native  waters 
of  Greece — we  follow  the  stream  upward  to  a  certain  point,  but 
the  fountain-head  and  the  earlier  flow  of  history  are  buried  under 
mountains  of  unsearchable  legend.  The  first  celebration  of  the 
Olympic  contests  was  ascribed  by  Grecian  legendary  faith  to 
Herakle's — and  the  site  of  the  place,  in  the  middle  of  the  Pisatid 
with  its  eight  small  townships,  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  little  territory  were  warranted  in  describing 
themselves  as  the  original  administrators  of  the  ceremony.1  But 
this  state  of  things  seems  to  have  been  altered  by  the  ^Etolian 
settlement  in  Elis,  which  is  represented  as  having  been  conducted 
by  Oxylus  and  identified  with  the  Eeturn  of  the  Herakleids. 
The  iEtolo-Eleians,  bordering  upon  the  Pisatid  to  the  north, 
employed  their  superior  power  in  subduing  their  weaker 
neighbours,2  who  thus  lost  their  autonomy  and  became  annexed 
to  the  territory  of  Elis.  It  was  the  general  rule  throughout 
Greece,  that  a  victorious  state  undertook  to  perform8  the  current 
services  of  the  conquered  people  towards  the  gods — such  services 
being  conceived  as  attaching  to  the  soil.  Hence  the  celebration 
of  the  Olympic  games  became  numbered  among  the  incumbencies 
of  Elis,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  worship  of  the  Eleusinian 
Deme^r,  when  Eleusis  lost  its  autonomy,  was  included  among 
the  religious  obligations  of  Athens.    The  Pisatans  however  never 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  28 ;  Diodor.        a  Strabo,  viii.  p.  354. 
xt.  78.  8  Thucyd.  iv.  98. 
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willingly  acquiesced  in  this  absorption  of  what  had  once  been 
their  separate  privilege.  They  long  maintained  their  conviction 
that  the  celebration  of  the  games  was  their  right,  and  strove  on 
several  occasions  to  regain  it.     Of  those  occasions  the  earliest,  so 

far  as  we  hear,  was  connected  with  the  intervention  of 
between  Pheidon.  It  was  at  their  invitation  that  the  king  of 
Pbdith11  Argos  went  to  Olympia,  and  celebrated  the  games 
Spartans,  at  himself,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pisatans,  as  the 
thesth  lineal  successor    of    Herakles  ;    while   the  Eleians, 

Olympiad,      being  thus  forcibly  dispossessed,  refused  to  include 

the  8th  Olympiad  in  their  register  of  the  victorious 
runners.  But  their  humiliation  did  not  last  long,  for  the 
Spartans  took  their  part,  and  the  contest  ended  in  the  defeat 
of  Pheid6n.  In  the  next  Olympiad,  the  Eleian  management  and 
She  regular  enrolment  appear  as  before.  The  Spartans  are  even 
said  to  have  confirmed  Elis  in  her  possession  both  of  Pisatis  and 
Triphylia.1 
Unfortunately  these  scanty  particulars  are  all  which  we  learn 

respecting  the  armed  conflict  at  the  8th  Olympiad,  in 

the  earliest    which  the   religious  and   the  political   grounds  of 

coined  Wh°     quarrel  are  so  intimately  blended — as  we  shall  find  to 

money  and  be  often  the  case  in  Grecian  history.  But  there  is  one 
determined  „  _,     >1A  •'.  ,         pi.,-, 

a  scale  of       act  of  Pheidon  yet  more  memorable,  of  which  also 

weight.  nothing  beyond  a  meagre  notice  has  come  down  to  us. 

He  first  coined  both  copper  and  silver  money  in  iEgina,  and  first 

established  a  scale  of  weights  and  measures,2  which,  through  his 

influence,  became  adopted  throughout  Peloponnesus,  and  acquired 

ultimately  footing  both  in  all  the  Dorian  states,  and  in  Boeotia, 

Thessaly,  northern  Hellas  generally,  and  Macedonia — under  the 

name  of  the  iEginsean  scale.  There  arose  subsequently  another  rival 

scale  in  Greece,  called  the  Euboic,  differing  considerably  from  the 

iE>ina?an.     We  do  not  know  at  what  time  the  Euboic  came  in, 

but  it  was  employed  both  at  Athena  and  in  the  Ionic  cities 

generally,  as  well    as   in  Eubcea — being  modified  at  Athens, 

so  far  as  money  was  concerned,  by  Solon's  debasement  of  the 

coinage. 

1  Pausan.  v.  22,  2  ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  piad,  appears  duly  in  the  lists ;  it  must 

354—358  ;  Herodot.  vi.  127.    The  name  have  been  supplied  afterwards, 
of  the  victor  (Antikles  the  Messenian),         2  Herodot.  vi.  127 ;  Ephor.  ap.  Strab. 

however,  belonging  to  the  8th  Olym-  viii.  p.  358—376. 
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The  copious  and  valuable  information  contained  in  M.  Boeckh's 
recent  publication  on  Metrology  has  thrown  new  light  coincidence 
upon  these  monetary  and  statical  scales.1  He  has  of  the  Mgi- 
shown  that  both  the  JEginsean  and  the  Euboic  scales  with  the 
—the  former  standing  to  the  latter  in  the  proportion  Babylonian- 
of  6  :  5 — had  contemporaneous  currency  in  different  parts  of  the 
Persian  empire  ;  the  divisions  and  denominations  of  the  scale 
being  the  same  in  both,  100  drachmae  to  a  mina,  and  60  minse  to 
a  talent.  The  Babylonian  talent,  mina,  and  drachma  are  identical 
with  the  iEginaean :  the  word  mina  is  of  Asiatic  origin  ;  and  it 
has  now  been  rendered  highly  probable,  that  the  scale  circulated 
by  Pheidon  was  borrowed  immediately  from  the  Phoenicians,  and 
by  them  originally  from  the  Babylonians.  The  Babylonian, 
Hebraic,  Phoenician,  Egyptian,  and  Grecian  scales  of  weight 
(which  were  subsequently  followed  wherever  coined  money  was 
introduced)  are  found  to  be  so  nearly  conformable,  as  to  warrant 
a  belief  that  they  are  all  deduced  from  one  common  origin  ;  and 
that  origin  the  Chaldaean  priesthood  of  Babylon.  It  is  to  PheidSn, 
and  to  his  position  as  chief  of  the  Argeian  confederacy,  that  the 
Greeks  owe  the  first  introduction  of  the  Babylonian  scale  of 
weight,  and  the  first  employment  of  coined  and  stamped  money. 

If  we  maturely  weigh  the  few  but  striking  acts  of  Pheidon 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  and  which  there  is  no  reason  to 
discredit,  we  shall  find  ourselves  introduced  to  an  early  historical 
state  of  Peloponnesus  very  different  from  that  to  which  another 
century  will  bring  us.     That  Argos,  with  the  federa-   Ar  og  at 
tive  cities  attached   to  her,  was  at  this  early  time   this  time 
decidedly  the  commanding  power  in  that  peninsula,   gtatehi 
is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  establishment  and  recep-   Pelopon- 
tion  of  the  Pheidonian  weights,  measures,  and  mone- 
tary system — while  the  other  incidents  mentioned  completely 


1  Metrologische        Untersuchungen  sures  of  length.    In  general,  I  do  not 

iiber  Gewichte,  Miinzfusse,  und  Masse  think  that  M.  Boeckh's  conclusions  are 

des  Alterthums  in  ihrera  Zusammen-  well  made  out,  in  respect  to  the  Grecian 

hange  dargestellt,  von  Aug.  Boeckh  ;  measures  of  length  and  capacity.    In  an 

Berlin,  1838.  examination  of  this  eminently  learned 

See  chap.  7, 1—3.    But  I  cannot  agree  treatise    (inserted    in    the    Classical 

with  M.  Boeckh  in  thinking  that  Phei-  Museum,  ISM,  vol.  i.)  I  endeavoured  to 

ddn,  in  celebrating  the  Olympic  games,  set  forth  both  the  new  and  interesting 

deduced  from  the   Olym'pio  stadium,  points  established  by  the  author,  anil 

and  formally  adopted,  the  measure  of  the  various  others  in  which  he  appeared 

the  foot,  or  that  he  at  all  settled  mca-  to  me  to  have  failed. 

2—16 
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harmonise  with  the  same  idea.  Against  the  oppression  of  Elis, 
the  Pisatans  invoked  Pheid6n — partly  aj»  exercising  a  primacy  in 
Peloponnesus,  just  as  the  inhabitants  of  Lepreum  in  Triphylia,1 
three  centuries  afterwards,  called  in  the  aid  of  Sparta  for  the  same 
object,  at  a  time  when  Sparta  possessed  the  headship — and  partly 
as  the  lineal  representative  of  Herakles,  who  had  founded  those 
games  from  the  management  of  which  fehey  had  been  unjustly 
extruded.  On  the  other  hand,  Sparta  appears  as  a  second-rate 
power.  The  JEginaean  scale  of  weight  «nd  measure  was  adopted 
there  as  elsewhere2 — the  Messenian  Dorians  were  still  equal  and 
independent — and  we  find  Sparta  interfering  to  assist  Elis  by 
virtue  of  an  obligation  growing  (so  th*  legend  represents  it)  out 
of  the  common  iEtolo-Dorian  immigration  :  not  at  all  from  any 
acknowledged  primacy,  such  as  we  shall  see  her  enjoying  here- 
after. The  first  coinage  of  copper  aad  silver  money  is  a  capital 
event  in  Grecian  history,  and  must  bo  held  to  imply  considerable 
commerce  as  well  as  those  extensive  views  which  belong  only  to 
a  conspicuous  and  leading  position.  The  ambition  of  Pheidon  to 
resume  all  the  acquisitions  made  by  his  ancestor  Herakles,  sug- 
gests the  same  large  estimate  of  his  actual  power.  He  is  charac- 
terised as  a  despot,  and  even  as  the  most  insolent  of  all  despots  :3 
how  far  he  deserved  such  a  reputation,  we  have  no  means  of 
judging.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  he  lived  before  the  age 
of  despots  or  tyrants,  properly  so  called,  and  before  the  Herakleid 
lineage  had  yet  lost  its  primary,  half-political,  half-religious 
character.  Moreover,  the  later  historians  have  invested  his 
actions  with  a  colour  of  exorbitant  aggression,  by  applying 
them  to  a  state  of  things  which  belonged  to  their  time,  and  not 
to  his.  Thus  Ephorus  represents  him  as  having  deprived  the 
Lacedaemonians  of  the  headship  of  Peloponnesus,  which  they 
never  possessed  until  long  after  him — and  also  as  setting  at 
nought  the  sworn  inviolability  of  the  territory  of  the  Eleians, 
enjoyed  by  the  latter  as  celebrators  of  the   Olympic  games ; 

1  Thucyd.  v.  31.  3  Herodot.    vi.    127.      QeiSuvos   tow 

'i  Plutarch,   Apophthegm.  Laconic,  'ApyeCuv     rupdwov  —  rov      v/SpiVai'Tos 

p.  226;  Dikaearchus  ap.  Athenae.,  iv.  p.  juiyio-Ta  8t)  'EWrivuv   dndvT<av.     Pau- 

141.  sanias  (vi.  22,  2)  copies  the  expres- 

The  .rfEginsean  mina,  drachma  and  sion. 
obolus  were   the   denominations   em-        Aristotle  cites  Pheiddn  as  a  person 

ployed  in  stipulations  among  the  Pelo-  who,  being  a  /9a<rt\ev?,  made  himself  a 

ponnesian  states  (Thucyd.  v.  47).  Tvpavyos  (Politic,  viii.  8,  5). 
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whereas  the  Agonothesia,  or  right  of  superintendence  claimed  by 
Elis,  had  not  at  that  time  acquired  the  sanction  of  prescription — 
while  the  conquest  of  Pisa  by  the  Eleians  themselves  had  proved 
that  this  sacred  function  did  not  protect  the  territory  of  a  weaker 
people. 

How  Pheiddn  fell,  and  how  the  Argeians  lost  that  supremacy 
which  they  once  evidently  possessed,  we  have  no  Her 
positive  details  to  inform  us :  with  respect  to  the  subsequent 
latter  points,  however,  we  can  discern  a  sufficient  from  the 
explanation.  The  Argeians  stood  predominant  as  an  Jf  hSr**011 
entire  and  unanimous  confederacy,  which  required  a  confederacy 
vigorous  and  able  hand  to  render  its  internal  organisa- 
tion effective  or  its  ascendency  respected  without.  No  such 
leader  afterwards  appeared  at  Argos,  the  whole  history  of  which 
city  is  destitute  of  eminent  individuals  :  her  line  of  kings  con- 
tinued at  least  down  to  the  Persian  war,1  but  seemingly  with  only 
titular  functions,  for  the  government  had  long  been  decidedly 
popular.  The  statements  which  represent  the  government  as 
popular  anterior  to  the  time  of  Pheiddn,  appear  unworthy  of 
trust.  That  prince  is  rather  to  be  taken  as  wielding  the  old, 
undiminished  prerogatives  of  the  Herakleid  kings,  but  wielding 
them  with  unusual  effect — enforcing  relaxed  privileges,  and 
appealing  to  the  old  heroic  sentiment  in  reference  to  Herakles, 
rather  than  revolutionising  the  existing  relations  either  of  Argos 
or  of  Peloponnesus.  It  was  in  fact  the  great  and  steady  growth 
of  Sparta,  for  three  centuries  after  the  Lykurgean  institutions, 
which  operated  as  a  cause  of  subversion  to  the  previous  order  of 
command  and  obedience  in  Greece. 

The  assertion  made  by  Herodotus — that  in  earlier  times  the 
whole  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  as  far  as  Cape  Malea, 
including  the  island   of  Kythera  and  several  other   theArgoKc 
islands,  had  belonged  to  Argos — is  referred  by  0.  Miiller   ^eh^early" 
to  about  the  50th  Olympiad,  or  580  B.C.     Perhaps  it   commercQ 
had  ceased  to  be  true  at  that  period  ;  but  that  it  was   Jorian  e 
true  in  the  age  of  Pheidon,  there  seem  good  grounds   ihlai^$  m 
for  believing.     What  is  probably  meant  is,  that  the 
Dorian  towns  on  this  coast,  Prasise,  Zarex,  Epidaurus  Limera, 
and  Bcese,  were  once  autonomous,  and  members  of  the  Argeian 

l  Herodot.  vii.  140. 


\/ 
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confederacy — a  fact  highly  probable,  on  independent  evidence, 
with  respect  to  Epidaiirns  Limera,  inasmuch  as  that  town  was  a 
settlement  from  Epidaurus  in  the  Argolic  peninsula  :  and  Bcese 
too  had  its  own  cekist  and  eponynius,  the  Herakleid  Bceus,1  no- 
way connected  with  Sparta — perhaps  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  the  name  of  the  town  Bceon  in  Doris.  The  Argeian 
confederated  towns  would  thus  comprehend  the  whole  coast  of 
thQ  Argolic  and  Saronic  gulfs,  from  Kythera  as  far  as  iEgina, 
besides  other  islands  which  we  do  not  know :  iEgina  had  received 
a  colony  of  Dorians  from  Argos  and  Epidaurus,  upon  which 
latter  town  it  continued  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  dependence.2 
it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  extent  of  coast  implies  a  consider- 
able degree  of  commerce  and  maritime  activity.  We  have  besides 
to  consider  the  range  of  Doric  colonies  in  the  southern  islands  of 
the  iEgean  and  in  the  south-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor — Krete, 
Kos,  Ehodes  (with  its  three  distinct  cities),  Halikarnassus, 
Knidus,  Myndus,  Nisyrus,  Syme,  Karpathus,  Kalydna,  &c.  Of 
the  Doric  establishments  here  named,  several  are  connected  (as 
has  been  before  stated)  with  the  great  emigration  of  the  Temenid 
Althsemenes  from  Argos :  but  what  we  particularly  observe  is, 
that  they  are  often  referred  as  colonies  promiscuously  to  Argos, 
Trcezen,  Epidaurus3 — more  frequently  however,  as  it  seems,  to 
Argos.  All  these  settlements  are  doubtless  older  than  Pheidon, 
and  we  may  conceive  them  as  proceeding  conjointly  from  the 
allied  Dorian  towns  in  the  Argolic  peninsula,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  more  in  the  habit  of  united  action  than  they  afterwards 
became :  a  captain  of  emigrants  selected  from  the  line  of  Herakles 
and  Temenus  was  suitable  to  the  feelings  of  all  of  them.  We 
may  thus  look  back  to  a  period,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 


1  Pausan.  iii.  22,  9  ;  iii.  23,  4.  coloniam  communem  eo  loco  induxer- 

2  Herodot.  v.  83  ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  875.  unt,     barbaros     Caras     et     Lelegas 

3  Rhodes,  K6s,  Knidus,  and  Hali-  ejecerunt  (Vitruv.  ii.  8,  12 ;  Steph.  Byz. 
karnassus  are  all  treated  by  Strabo  v.  'AAi/cdpvao-o-o?) ".  Compare  Strabo, 
(xiv.  p.  653)  as  colonies  of  Argos :  x.  p.  479 ;  Conon,  Narr.  47 ;  Diodor.  v. 
Rhodes   is   so    described    by   Thucy-  80. 

dides  (vii.  57),  and  K6s  by  Tacitus  (xii.         Raoul  Rochette  (Histoire  des  Colo- 

61).    K6s,  Kalydna,  and  Nisyrus  are  nies   Grecques,    t.  iii.    ch.  9)  and  O. 

described  by  Herodotus  as  colonies  of  Miiller  (History  of  the  Dorians,  ch.  6) 

Epidaurus    (vii.    99) :     Halikarnassus  have  collected  the  facts  about  these 

passes    sometimes    for    a    colony    of  Asiatic  Dorians. 

Trcezen,  sometimes    of    Trcezen   and        The   little    town   of   Bcesa  had  its 

Argos   conjointly  :—  "  Cum   Melas   et  counterpart  of  the  same  name  in  Krete 

Areuanius     ab     Argis    et    Trcezene  (Steph.  ±>yz.  v.  Boioi'). 
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Olympiads,  when  the  maritime  Dorians  on  the  east  of  Pelopon- 
nesus maintained  a  considerable  intercourse  and  commerce  not 
only  among  themselves,  but  also  with  their  settlements  on  the 
Asiatic  coast  and  islands.  That  the  Argolic  peninsula  formed  an 
early  centre  for  maritime  rendezvous,  we  may  farther  infer  from 
the  very  ancient  Amphiktyony  of  the  seven  cities  (Hermione, 
Epidaurus,  ZEgina,  Athens,  Prasise,  Nauplia,  and  the  Minyeian 
Orchomenus),  on  the  holy  island  of  Kalauria,  off  the  harbour  of 
Trcezen.1 

The  view  here  given  of  the  early  ascendency  of  Argos,  as  the 
head  of  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians  and  the  metropolis  ^^  hence 
of  the  Asiatic  Dorians,  enables  us  to  understand  the  arose  the 
capital  innovation  of  Pheidon — the  first  coinage,  and  money,  &c, 
the  first  determinate  scale  of  weight  and  measure  bypheid6n- 
known  in  Greece.  Of  the  value  of  such  improvements,  in  the 
history  of  Grecian  civilization,  it  is  superfluous  to  speak,  especially 
when  we  recollect  that  the  Hellenic  states,  having  no  political 
unity,  were  only  held  together  by  the  aggregate  of  spontaneous 
uniformities,  in  language,  religion,  sympathies,  recreations,  and 
general  habits.  "We  see  both  how  Pheidon  came  to  contract  the 
wish,  and  how  he  acquired  the  power,  to  introduce  throughout 
so  much  of  the  Grecian  world  a  uniform  scale.  We  also  see  that 
the  Asiatic  Dorians  form  the  link  between  him  and  Phoenicia, 
from  whence  the  scale  was  derived,  just  as  the  Euboic  scale  came 
in  all  probability,  through  the  Ionic  cities  in  Asia,  from  Lydia. 
It  is  asserted  by  Ephorus,  and  admitted  even  by  the  ablest  modern 
critics,  that  Pheidon  first  coined  money  "in  iEgina":2  other 
authors  (erroneously  believing  that  his  scale  was  the  Euboic  scale) 
alleged  that  his  coinage  had  been  carried  on  "  in  a  place  of  Argos 
called  Eubcea".3  Now  both  these  statements  appear  highly 
improbable,  and  both  are  traceable  to  the  same  mistake — of  sup- 
posing that  the  title  by  which  the  scale  had  come  to  be  commonly 
known,  must  necessarily  be  derived  from  the  place  in  which  the 
coinage  had  been  struck.  There  is  every  reason  to  conclude, 
that  what  Pheidon  did  was  done  in  Argos,  and  nowhere  else  :  his 
coinage  and  scale  were  the  earliest  known  in  Greece,  and  seem 

1  Strabo,  p.  374.  also  the  Marmor  Parium,  Epoch.  80. 

2  Ephorus  ap.  Strabo.  viii.  p.  376  ;        3  Etymologicon     Magn.      JLvpoLKhv 
Boeckh,  Metrologie,  Abscba.  7, 1 :  see    vo^a^a. 
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to  have  been  known  by  his  own  name,  "  the  Pheidonian  mea- 
Pheidonian  sures/'  under  which  designation  they  were  described  by 
coinage  and  Aristotle  in  his  account  of  the  constitution  of  Argos.1 
scale—  They  probably  did  not  come  to  bear  the  specific 

odgkiaiiy  to  epitnet  0I>  ^Egincean  until  there  was  another  scale  in 
Argos,  not  vogue,  the  Euboic,  from  which  to  distinguish  them; 
and  both  the  epithets  were  probably  derived,  not 
from  the  place  where  the  scale  first  originated,  but  from  the  people 
whose  commercial  activity  tended  to  make  them  most  generally 
known — in  the  one  case,  the  iEginetans ;  in  the  other  case  the  in- 
habitants of  Chalkis  and  Eretria.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  are 
to  look  upon  the  Pheidonian  measures  as  emanating  from  Argos, 
and  as  having  no  greater  connexion,  originally,  with  iEgina,  than 
with  any  other  city  dependent  upon  Argos. 

There  is  moreover  another  point  which  deserves  notice.  What 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  iEginaean  scale,  as  contrasted 
with  and  standing  in  a  definite  ratio  (6  :  5)  with  the  Euboic  scale, 
related  only  to  weight  and  money,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  ex- 
tends:2 we  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  same  ratio  extended 
either  to  measures  of  length  or  measures  of  capacity.  But  there 
deems  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Pheidonian  regulations, 
taken  in  their  full  comprehension,  embraced  measures  of  capacity 
as  well  as  weights :  Pheid6n,  at  the  same  time  when  he  deter- 
mined the  talent,  mina,  and  drachma,  seems  also  to  have  fixed  the 
dry  and  liquid  measures — the  medimnus  and  metretes,  with  their 
parts  and  multiples :  and  there  existed8  Pheidonian  measures  of 
capacity,  though  not  of  length,  so  far  as  we  know.  The  iEginsean 
scale  may  thus  have  comprised  only  a  portion  of  what  was 
established  by  Pheidon,  namely  that  which  related  to  weight  and 
money. 

1  Pollux,    Onomastic.     X.     179.     Euj     KaXovfieva    Kal    o-TaOfiovs,   Kal   v6fii<Tfj.a 
5'  av  koX  <&eC8o}v  tl  cayyelov  ekauqpbv,  airb     Kexo-pa-yfievov,  &C. 
T&V  fcet.Waov  fiirp^v  vvopatr^vov,  vnep  2  ^    m       f         Boeckh's  opinion  : 

7eyZ        y  ^    Apt<rT0TeAl?s    see  the  note  in  page  241. 

Also  Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  8  Theophrast.  Character.,  c.  13;  Pol- 
858.       Kal    fiirpa.     e£eflpe    ra    *ei5c6i/eia     lux,  X.  179. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

iETOLO-DORIAN    IMMIGRATION    INTO    PELOPONN£s(J&— 
ELIS,  LACONIA,  AND  MESSENIA. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  territory  properly  called  Elis. 
apart  from  the  enlargement  which  it  acquired  by  conquest, 
included  the  westernmost  land  in  Peloponnesus,  south  of  Achaia, 
and  west  of  Mount  Pholoe  and  Olenus  in  Arcadia — but  not 
extending  so  far  southward  as  the  river  Alpheius,  the  course  of 
which  lay  along  the  southern  portion  of  Pisatis  and  on  the  borders 
of  Triphylia.  This  territory,  which  appears  in  the  Odyssey  as 
"the  divine  Elis,  where  the  Epeians  hold  sway,"1  is  in  the 
historical  times  occupied  by  a  population  of  iEtolian  origin. 
The  connexion  of  race  between  the  historical  Eleians  and  the 
historical  iEtolians  was  recognised  by  both  parties,  nor  is  there 
any  ground  for  disputing  it.2 

That  JEtolian  invaders  or  immigrants  into  Elis  would  cross 
from  Naupaktus  or  some  neighbouring  point  in  the   ^toiian 
Corinthian  Gulf,  is  in  the  natural  course  of  things —   immigra- 
and  such  is  the  course  which  Oxylus,  the  conductor  into  Pelo- 
of  the  invasion,  is   represented  by  the   Herakleid   Ponnesu8- 
legend  as  taking.    That  legend  (as  has  been  already  recounted) 
introduces  Oxylus  as  the  guide  of  the  three  Herakleid  brothers — 
Temenus,  Kresphontes,  and   Aristodemus — and   as   stipulating 
with  them  that  in  the  new  distribution  about  to  take  place  of 
Peloponnesus,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  possess  the  Eleian  territory, 
coupled  with  many  holy  privileges  as  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Olympic  games. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
settlements  of  the  Dorians  in  and  near  the  Argolic  peninsula,  so 

J  Odyss.  xv.  297.  2  strabo,  x.  p.  479. 
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far  as  the  probabilities  of  the  case  enable  us  to  judge,  were  not 
accomplished  by  any  inroad  in  this  direction.  But  the  localities 
occupied  by  the  Dorians  of  Sparta,  and  by  the  Dorians  of 
Stenyklerus  in  the  territory  called  Messene,  lead  us  to  a  different 
conclusion.  The  easiest  and  most  natural  road  through  which 
immigrants  could  reach  either  of  these  two  spots,  is  through  the 
Eleian  and  Pisatid  country.  Colonel  Leake  observes *  that  the 
direct  road  from  the  Eleian  territory  to  Sparta,  ascending  the 
valley  of  the  Alpheius  near  Olympia  to  the  sources  of  its  branch 
the  Theius,  and  from  thence  descending  the  Eurotas,  affords  the 
only  easy  march  towards  that  very  inaccessible  city  :  and  both 
ancients  and  moderns  have  remarked  the  vicinity  of  the  source 
of  the  Alpheius  to  that  of  the  Eurotas.  The  situation  of  Stenyklerus 
and  Andania,  the  original  settlements  of  the  Messenian  Dorians, 
adjoining  closely  the  Arcadian  Parrhasii,  is  only  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  course  of  the  Alpheius ;  being  thus  reached 
Spaitaand  most  easily  by  the  same  route.  Dismissing  the  idea  of  a 
Stenyklerus  great  collective  Dorian  armament,  powerful  enough  to 
panying  or  grasp  at  once  the  entire  peninsula, — we  may  conceive 
thenTacfoss  tw0  moderate  detachments  of  hardy  mountaineers 
"the  Guifnth"  fr°m  ^e  co^  regi°ns  in  and  near  Doris,  attaching 
themselves  to  the  JEtolians  their  neighbours,  who 
were  proceeding  to  the  invasion  of  Elis.  After  having  aided  the 
Settlement  iEtolians  both  to  occupy  Elis  and  to  subdue  the 
madeabya  Pisatid,  these  Dorians  advanced  up  the  valley  of  the 
marching  Alpheius  in  quest  of  settlements  for  themselves, 
valleys  of  the  One  of  these  bodies  ripens  into  the  stately,  stubborn, 
a™?61113  anc*  victorious  Spartans ;  the  other  into  the  short-lived, 
Eur6tas.        trampled,  and  struggling  Messenians. 

Amidst  the  darkness  which  overclouds  these  original  settle- 
ments, we  seem  to  discern  something  like  special  causes  to 
determine  both  of  them.  With  respect  to  the  Spartan  Dorians 
we  are  told  that  a  person  named  Philonomus  betrayed  Sparta  to 
them,  persuading  the  sovereign  in  possession  to  retire  with  his 
people  into  the  habitations  of  the  Ionians  in  the  north  of  the 
peninsula — and    that   he    received    as    a   recompense    for    this 

i  Leake,  Travels  in  Morea,  vol.  iii.    as  marked  on  a  pillar  which  Pausanias 
ch.  23,  p.  29  ;  compare  Diodor.  xv.  66.      saw  at  Olympia,  was  660  stadia,— about 
The  distance  from  Olympia  to  Sparta,    77  English  miles  (Pausan.  vL  16,  6). 
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acceptable  service  Amyklee  with  the  district  around  it.  It  is 
farther  stated — and  this  important  fact  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt— that  Amyklse,  though  only  twenty  stadia  or  two  miles 
and  a  half  distant  from  Sparta,  retained  both  its  independence 
and  its  Achaean  inhabitants  long  after  the  Dorian  immigrants 
had  acquired  possession  of  the  latter  place,  and  was  only  taken 
by  them  under  the  reign  of  Teleklus,  one  generation  before  the 
first  Olympiad.1  Without  presuming  to  fill  up  by  conjecture 
incurable  gaps  in  the  statements  of  our  authorities,  we  may  from 
iience  reasonably  presume  that  the  Dorians  were  induced  to 
invade,  and  enabled  to  acquire,  Sparta,  by  the  Causes 
invitation  and  assistance  of  a  party  in  the  y^recUhe 
interior  of  the  country.  Again,  with  respect  to  the  settlement. 
Messenian  Dorians,  a  different  but  not  less  effectual  temptation 
was  presented  by  the  alliance  of  the  Arcadians  in  the  south-western 
portion  of  that  central  region  of  Peloponnesus.  Kresphontes  the 
Herakleid  leader,  it  is  said,  espoused  the  daughter2  of  the  Arcadian 
king  Kypselus,  which  procured  for  him  the  support  of  a  powerful 
section  of  Arcadia.  His  settlement  at  Stenyklerus  was  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  sea,  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
Messenia,3  close  to  the  Arcadian  frontier  ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
hereafter  that  this  Arcadian  alliance  is  a  constant  and  material 
element  in  the  disputes  of  the  Messenian  Dorians  with  Sparta. 

We  may  thus  trace  a  reasonable  sequence  of  events,  showing 
how  two  bodies  of  Dorians,  having  first  assisted  the  settlements 
iEtolo-Eleians  to  conquer  the  Pisatid,  and  thus  finding  jg£tfi?®d  afc 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheius,  followed  the  Sparta  and 
upward  course  of  that  river,  the  one  to  settle  at  Sparta,  Ste^6™3- 
the  other  at  Stenyklerus.  The  historian  Ephorus,  from  whom 
our  scanty  fragments  of  information  respecting  these  early 
settlements  are  derived — it  is  important  to  note  that  he  lived  in 
the  age  immediately  succeeding  the  first  foundation  of  Messene 
as  a  city,  the  restitution  of  the  long- exiled  Messenians,  and  the 
amputation  of  the  fertile  western  half  of  Laconia  for  their  benefit, 
by  Epameinondas — imparts  to  these  proceedings  an  immediate 
decisiveness  of  effect  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  them  ;  as 

1  Strabo,  viii.  pp.  364,  365  ;  Pausan.  3  Strabo  (viii.  p.  366)  blames  Eu- 
iii.  2,  5 :  compare  the  story  of  Krius,  ripide*s  for  calling  Messene  an  inland 
Pausan.  iii.  13,  3.  country ;  but  the  poet  seems  to  have 

2  Pausan.  iv.  3,  3  ;  viii.  29,  4.  been  quite  correct  in  doing  so. 
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if  the  Spartans  had  become  at  once  possessed  of  all  Laconia,  and 
the  Messenians  of  all  Messenia ;  Pausanias,  too,  speaks  as  if  the 
Arcadians  collectively  had  assisted  and  allied  themselves  with 
Kresphontes.  This  is  the  general  spirit  which  pervades  his 
account,  though  the  particular  facts,  in  so  far  as  we  find  any  such, 
do  not  always  harmonise  with  it.  Now  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
pre-existing  divisions  of  the  country  either  east  or  west  of  Mount 
Taygetus,  at  the  time  when  the  Dorians  invaded  it.  But  to  treat 
the  one  and  the  other  as  integral  kingdoms,  handed  over  at  once 
to  two  Dorian  leaders,  is  an  illusion  borrowed  from  the  old 
legend,  from  the  historicizing  fancies  of  Ephorus,  and  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  well-known  times  this  whole  territory  came  to  be 
really  united  under  the  Spartan  power. 

At  what  date  the  Dorian  settlements  at  Sparta  and  Stenyklerus 
were  effected  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  Yet  that  there 
existed  between  them  in  the  earliest  times  a  degree  of  fraternity 
which  did  not  prevail  between  Lacedaemon  and  Argos,  we  may 
fairly  presume  from  the  common  temple,  with  joint  religious 
sacrifices,  of  Artemis  Limnatis  (or  Artemis  on  the  Marsh)  erected 
TC   .   .         on  the  confines  of  Messenia  and  Laconia.1    Our  first 

First  view 

of  historical  view  of  the  two,  at  all  approaching  to  distinctness, 
par  a*  seems  to  date  from  a  period  about  half  a  century 
earlier  than  the  first  Olympiad  (776  B.C.), — about  the  reign  ol 
king  Teleklus  of  the  Eurystheneid  or  Agid  line,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Lykurgean  discipline.  Teleklus  stands  in  the  list  aa 
the  eighth  king  dating  from  Eurysthenes.  But  how  many  of  the 
seven  kings  before  him  are  to  be  considered  as  real  persons — or 
how  much,  out  of  the  brief  warlike  expeditions  ascribed  to  them, 
is  to  be  treated  as  authentic  history — I  pretend  not  to  define. 

The  earliest  determinable  event  in  the  internal  history  of  Sparta 
is  the  introduction  of  the  Lykurgean  discipline  ;  the  earliest 
external  events  are  the  conquest  of  Amyklae,  Pharis,  and  Geron- 
thrae,  effected  by  king  Teleklus,  and  the  first  quarrel  with  the 
Messenians,  in  which  that  prince  was  slain.  When  we  come  to 
see  how  deplorably  great  was  the  confusion  and  ignorance  which 
reigned  with  reference  to  a  matter  so  pre-eminently  important  as 
Lykurgus  and  his  legislation,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  think 

1  Pausan.  iv.  2,  2.  /ueTeixov  2c  airov  (k6vqi.  AwpieajJ'  ol  re  Meo-CTjvioi  koli 
AaKcSai/uofioi. 
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that  facts  much  less  important  and  belonging  to  an  earlier  epoch, 
can  have  been  handed  down  upon  any  good  authority.  And  in 
like  manner  when  we  learn  that  Amyklse,  Pharis,  and  Geronthrae 
(all  south  of  Sparta,  and  the  first  only  two  and  a  half  miles 
distant  from  that  city)  were  independent  of  the  Spartans  until 
the  reign  of  Teleklus,  we  shall  require  some  decisive  testimony 
before  we  can  believe  that  a  community,  so  small  and  so  hemmed 
in  as  Sparta  must  then  have  been,  had  in  earlier  times  undertaken 
expeditions  against  Helos  on  the  sea-coast,  against  Kleitor  on  the 
extreme  northern  side  of  Arcadia,  against  the  Kynurians,  or 
against  the  Argeians.  If  Helos  and  Kynuria  were  conquered  by 
these  early  kings,  it  appears  that  they  had  to  be  conquered  a 
second  time  by  kings  succeeding  Teleklus.  It  would  be  more 
natural  that  we  should  hear  when  and  how  they  conquered  the 
places  nearer  to  them, — Sellasia,  or  Belemina,  the  valley  of  the 
(Enus  or  the  upper  valley  of  the  Eurdtas.  But  these  seem  to  be 
assumed  as  matters  of  course  ;  the  proceedings  ascribed  to  the 
early  Spartan  kings  are  such  only  as  might  beseem  the  palmy 
days  when  Sparta  was  undisputed  mistress  of  all  Laconia. 

The  succession  of  Messenian  kings,  beginning  with  Kresphontes, 
the  Herakleid  brother,  and  continuing  from  father  to  Messenian 
son, — iEpytus,  Glaukus,  Isthmius,  Dotadas,  Subotas,  kings- 
Phintas,  the  last  being  contemporary  with  Teleklus, — is  still  less 
marked  by  incident  than  that  of  the  early  Spartan  kings.  It  is 
said  that  the  reign  of  Kresphontes  was  troubled,  and  himself 
ultimately  slain,  by  mutinies  among  his  subjects  j  JEpytus,  then 
a  youth,  having  escaped  into  Arcadia,  was  afterwards  restored  to 
the  throne  by  the  Arcadians,  Spartans,  and  Argeians.1  From 
JEpytus  the  Messenian  line  of  kings  are  stated  to  have  been 
denominated  iEpytids  in  preference  to  Herakleids  —  which 
affords  another  proof  of  their  intimate  connexion  with  the 
Arcadians,  since  iEpytus  was  a  very  ancient  name  in  Arcadian 
heroic  antiquity.2 

There  is  considerable  resemblance  between  the  alleged  behaviour 
of  Kresphontes  on  first  settling  at  Stenyklerus,  and  that  of  Eurys- 

1  Pausan.  iv.  3,  6 — 6.  Alnvriov  irapa  TVjifiov. 

2  Homer,  Iliad,  ii.  604.— 

01  6"  eXov  'Ap/caSiV,  vno  KvMrjvrjs  opos     Schol.  ad  loc.     6  8'  Aittvto?  apxouoTaros 
«u7rv,  *»P«5»  Apneas  to  ycvos. 
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thenes  and  Proldes  at  Sparta — so  far  as  we  gather  from  statements, 
Analogous  alike  meagre  and  uncertified,  resting  on  the  authority 
represents  0f  Ephorus.  Both  are  said  to  have  tried  to  place  the 
regard  to  pre-existing  inhabitants  of  the  country  on  a  level  with 
proceedings  ^eir  own  Dorian  bands  ;  both  provoked  discontents 
both  of  anci  incurred  obloquy,  with  their  contemporaries  as 

and  Mes-  well  as  with  posterity,  by  the  attempt ;  nor  did  either 
semans.  permanently  succeed.  Kresphontes  was  forced  to 
concentrate  all  his  Dorians  in  Stenyklerus,  while,  after  all,  the 
discontents  ended  in  his  violent  death.  And  Agis,  the  son  of 
Eurysthenes,  is  said  to  have  reversed  all  the  liberal  tentatives  of 
his  father,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  of  Laconia  into  subjection  and 
dependence  on  the  Dorians  at  Sparta,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Amyklse.  So  odious  to  the  Spartan  Dorians  was  the  conduct 
of  Eurysthenes,  that  they  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
cekist,  and  conferred  that  honour  upon  Agis  ;  the  two  lines  of 
kings  being  called  Agids  and  Eurypontids,  instead  of  Eurys- 
theneids  and  Prokleids.1  We  see  in  these  statements  the  same 
tone  of  mind  as  that  which  pervades  the  Panathenaic  oration  of 
Isokrates  the  master  of  Ephorus, — the  facts  of  an  unknown  period 
so  coloured  as  to  suit  an  idtfal  of  haughty  Dorian  exclusiveness. 

Again  as  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles  appear,  in  the  picture  of 
Ephorus,  to  carry  their  authority  at  once  over  the  whole  of 
Laconia,  so  too  does  Kresphontes  over  the  whole  of  Messenia, — 
over  the  entire  south-western  region  of  Peloponnesus,  westward 
of  Mount  Taygetus  and  Cape  Tsenarus,  and  southward  of  the 
river  Neda.  He  sends  an  envoy  to  Pylus  and  Khium,  the 
western  and  southern  portions  of  the  south-western  promontory 

i  Compare  the  two  citations  from  in  his  works  which  passes  under  that 
Ephorus,  Strabo,  viii.  p.  361—365.  name  (Or.  iv.  p.  120—122).  Isokrates 
Unfortunately  a  portion  of  the  latter  says  that  the  Messenian  Dorians  slew 
citation  is  incurably  mutilated  in  the  Kresphontes,  whose  children  fled  as 
text ;  O.  Muller  (History  of  the  suppliants  to  Sparta,  imploring  re- 
Dorians,  Book  _  I.  chap.  v.  13)  has  venge  for  the  death  of  their  father, 
proposed  an  ingenious  conjecture,  and  surrendering  the  territory  to  the 
which  however  cannot  be  considered  Spartans.  The  Delphian  god  advised 
as  trustworthy.  Grosskurd,  the  the  latter  to  accept  the  tender,  and 
German  translator,  usually  skilful  they  accordingly  attacked  the  Messe- 
in  these  restorations,  leaves  the  nians,  avenged  Kresphontes,  and  ap- 
passage  untouched.  propriated  the  territory. 

For  a  new  colouring  of  the  death  of        Isokrates  always   starts   from  the 

Kresphontes,  adjusted  by  Isokrates  so  basis  of  the  old  legend,— the   triple 

as  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  address  Dorian   conquest  made   all  at  once  : 

which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Archi-  comnare  Panathenaic.  Or.  xii.  p.  270— 

damus  king  of  Sparta,  see  the  discourse  287. * 
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of  Peloponnesus,  treating  the  entire  territory  as  if  it  were  one 
sovereignty,  and  inviting  the  inhabitants  to  submit  under  equal 
laws.1    But  it  has  already  been  observed,  that  this  supposed 
oneness  and  indivisibility  is  not  less  uncertified  in  regard  to 
Messenia  than  in  regard  to  Laconia.     How  large  a  proportion  of 
the  former  territory  these  kings  of  Stenyklerus  may 
have  ruled,  we  have  no  means  of  determining,  but   oflteifj?8 
there  were  certainly  portions  of  it  which  they  did  not  ^'possess 
rule,  not  merely  during  the  reign  of  Teleklus  at  Sparta,   all  Mes- 
but  still  later,  during  the  first  Messenian  war.     For 
not  only  we  are  informed  that  Teleklus  established  three  town- 
ships, Poieessa,  Echeiae 2  and  Tragium,  near  the  Messenian  Gulf 
and  on  the  course  of  the  river  Nedon,  but  we  read  also  a  farther 
matter  of  evidence  in  the  roll  of  Olympic  victors.     Every  com- 
petitor for  the  prize  at  one  of  these  great  festivals  was  always 
entered  as  member  of  some  autonomous  Hellenic  community, 
which  constituted  his  title  to  approach  the  lists  :  if  successful,  he 
was  proclaimed  with  the  name  of  the  community  to  which  he 
belonged.     Now  during  the  first  ten  Olympiads  seven  winners 
are  proclaimed  as  Messenians  ;  in  the  eleventh  Olympiad  we  find 
the  name  of  Oxythemis  Koronseus, — Oxythemis,  not  of  Koroneia 
in  Bceotia,  but  of  Korone  in  the  western  bend  of  the  Messenian 
Gulf,3  some  miles  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pamisus,  and  a 

1  Ephorus  ap.  Strabo.  viii.  p.  361.  with   the   Messenian  Pylus,— Near  opos 

Dr.  Thirl  wall  observes  (Hist,  of  Greece,  d7r6yoi'ot  means  the  inhabitants  of  Tri- 

ch.  vii.  p.  300,  2nd  edit.),  "  The  Messe-  phylia  near  Lepreum  :  compare  p.  350. 
nian  Pylus  seems  long  to  have  retained        2  Strabo,  viii.  p.  360.     Concerning 

its   independence,  and  to  have  been  the  situation  of  Kordne  in  the  Mes- 

occupied  for  several  centuries  by  one  senian  Gulf,  see  Pausanias,  iv.  34,  2 ; 

branch  of  the  family  of  Neleus ;  for  Strabo,  viii.  p.  361 ;  and  the  observa- 

descendants  of  Nestor  are  mentioned  tions   of    Colonel   Leake,    Travels   in 

as  allies  of  the  Messenians  in  their  Morea,  ch.  x.  vol  i.  p.  439—448.    He 

struggle  with  Sparta  in  the  latter  half  places  it  near  the  modern  Petalidhi, 

of  the  seventh  century  B.C.".  seemingly  on  good  grounds. 

For  this  assertion  Dr.  Thirlwall  cites        3  See   Mr.    Clinton's   Chronological 

Strabo  (viii.  p.  355).    I  agree  with  him  Tables  for  the  year  732  B.C. :  O.  Muller 

as  to  the  matter  of  fact :  I  see  no  proof  (in  the  Chronological  Table  subjoined 

that  the  Dorians  of  Stenyklerus  ever  to  his  history  of  the  Dorians)  calls  this 

ruled  over  what  is  called  the  Messenian  victor  Oxythemis  of  Koroneia,  in  Bceotia. 

Pylus;  for,  of  course,  if  they  did  not  But    this    is    inadmissible,    on    two 

rule  over  it  before  the  second  Messenian  grounds:     1.    The    occurrence    of    a 

war,  they  never  acquired  it  at  all.    But  Boeotian  competitor  in  that  early  day 

on  reference  to  the  passage  in  Strabo,  at   the    Olympic    games.      The    first 

it  will  not  be  found  to  prove  anything  eleven  victors  (I  put  aside  Oxythemis, 

to  the  point;  for  Strabo  is  speaking,  because  he  is  the  subject  of  the  argu- 

not  of  the  Messenian  Pylus,  but  of  the  ment)  are  all  from  western  and  southern 

Triphylian  Pylus:   ho  takes  pains  to  Peloponnesus :  then  come  victors  from 

show  that  Nestdr  had  nothing  to  do  Corinth,  Megara,  and  Epidaurus ;  then 
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considerable  distance  to  the  north  of  the  modern  Coron.  Now 
if  K  or  one  had  then  been  comprehended  in  Messenia,  Oxythemis 
would  have  been  proclaimed  as  a  Messenian  like  the  seven 
winners  who  preceded  him  ;  and  the  fact  of  his  being  proclaimed 
as  a  Koroneean  proves  that  Korone  was  then  an  independent 
community,  not  under  the  dominion  of  the  Dorians  of  Steny- 
klerus.  It  seems  clear  therefore  that  the  latter  did  not  reign 
over  the  whole  territory  commonly  known  as  Messenia,  though 
we  are  unable  to  assign  the  proportion  of  it  which  they  actually 


The  Olympic  festival,  in  its  origin  doubtless  a  privilege  of  the 
neighbouring  Pisatans,  seems  to  have  derived  its  great 
and  gradually  expanding  importance  from  the  iEtolo- 
Eleian  settlement  in  Peloponnesus,  combined  with  the 
Dorians  of  Laconia  and  Messenia.  Lykurgus  of  Sparta 
and  Iphitus  of  Elis  are  alleged  to  have  joined  their 
efforts  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  both  the  sanctity 

of  the  Olympic  truce  and  the  inviolability  of  the  Eleian  territory. 

Hence  though  this  tale  is  not  to  be  construed  as  matter  of  fact, 


Olympic 
festival — 
the  early 
point  of 
union  of 
Spartans, 
Messenians, 
andEleians. 


from  Athens ;  there  is  one  from  Thebes 
in  the  41st  Olympiad.  I  infer  from 
hence  that  the  celebrity  and  frequen- 
tation  of  the  Olympic  games  increased 
only  by  degrees,  and  had  not  got 
beyond  Peloponnesus  in  the  eighth 
century  B.C.  The  name  Koronaeus, 
Kopwvaios,  is  the  proper  and  formal 
title  for  a  citizen  of  Kordne,  not  for  a 
citizen  of  Kordneia ;  the  latter  styles 
himself  Kopwveus.  The  ethnical  name 
Kopwi/evs  as  belonging  to  Kordneia  in 
Boeotia  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
several  inscriptions  in  Boeckh's  collec- 
tion; especially  No.  1583,  in  which  a 
citizen  of  that  town  is  proclaimed  as 
victorious  at  the  festival  of  the 
Charitesia  at  Orchomenus:  compare 
Nos.  1587—1593,  in  which  the  same 
ethnical  name  occurs.  The  Boeotian 
Inscriptions  attest  in  like  manner  the 
prevalence  of  the  same  etymological 
law  in  forming  ethnical  names,  for  the 
towns  near  Kordneia :  thus,  Chceroneia 
makes  Xcupa>j/evs  ;  Lebadeia,  AejSafievs  ; 
Elateia,  'EAarevs  or  'EAareievs. 

The  Inscriptions  afford  evidence 
perfectly  decisive  as  to  the  ethnical 
title  under  which  a  citizen  of  Kordneia 
in  Boeotia  would  have  caused  himself 
to  be  entered  and  proclaimed  at  the 
Olympic  games;  better  than  the  evi- 


dence of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
who  both  call  them  Kopwvaioi  (Herodot. 
v.  79 ;  Thucyd.  iv.  93 ;  Polybius  agrees 
with  the  Inscription,  and  speaks  of  the 
Koptoveis,  Ae/3a8eis,  Xaiptoyeis  (xxvii.  1). 
O.  Muller  himself  admits  in  another 
place  (Orchomenos,  p.  480)  that  the 
proper  ethnical  name  is  Kopiovevs. 
The  reading  of  Strabo  (ix.  p.  411)  is 
not  trustworthy  :  see  Grosskurdad  loc; 
compare  Steph.  Byz.,  Kopuveia  and 
KopwyTj. 

In  regard  to  the  formation  of  ethnical 
names,  it  seems  the  general  rule,  that 
a  town  ending  in  tj  or  ai  preceded  by  a 
consonant  had  its  ethnical  derivative 
in  atos  J  such  as  Skim**?},  Topco^,  Kiljarj, 
0rj]3ac.,  'A.0r)i>a.t ;  while  names  ending  in 
«a    had    their  ^  ethnicon  in    eu?,   as 

'A\e£6.v8peia,  'Ajuacreia,  SeAeuKeia, 
Avaiixaxeia  (the  recent  cities  thus 
founded  by  the  successors  of  Alexander 
are  perhaps  the  best  evidences  that 
can  be  taken  of  the  analogies  of  the 

language),     MeAa/ATreia,     MeAireia,     in 

addition  to  the  Boeotian  names  of 
towns  above  quoted.  There  is,  how- 
ever, great  irregularity  in  particular 
cases,  and  the  number  of  towns  called 
by  the  same  name  created  an  anxiety 
to  vary  the  ethnicon  for  each:  see 
Stephan.  Byz.  v.  'Hpa<cA.«ia. 
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we  may  see  that  the  Lacedaemonians  regarded  the  Olympie  games 
as  a  portion  of  their  own  antiquities.  Moreover,  it  is  certain 
both  that  the  dignity  of  the  festival  increased  simultaneously 
with  their  ascendency,1  and  that  their  peculiar  fashions  were  very 
early  introduced  into  the  practice  of  the  Olympic  competitors. 
Probably  the  three  bands  of  co-operating  invaders,  iEtolians  and 
Spartan  and  Messenian  Dorians,  may  have  adopted  this  festival 
as  a  periodical  renovation  of  mutual  union  and  fraternity  ;  from 
which  cause  the  games  became  an  attractive  centre  for  the  western 
portion  of  Peloponnesus,  before  they  were  much  frequented  by 
people  from  the  eastern,  or  still  more  from  extra-Peloponnesian, 
Hellas.  For  it  cannot  be  altogether  accidental,  when  we  read 
the  names  of  the  first  twelve  proclaimed  Olympic  victors 
(occupying  nearly  half  a  century  from  776  B.C.  downwards),  to 
find  that  seven  of  them  are  Messenians,  three  Eleians,  one  from 
Dyme  in  Achaia,  and  one  from  Korone  ;  while  after  the  twelfth 
Olympiad,  Corinthians,  and  Megarians  and  Epidaurians  begin  to 
occur ;  later  still,  extra-Peloponnesian  victors.  We  may  reason- 
ably infer  from  hence  that  the  Olympic  ceremonies  were  at  this 
early  period  chiefly  frequented  by  visitors  and  competitors  from, 
the  western  regions  of  Peloponnesus,  and  that  the  affluence  to 
them  from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world  did  not 
become  considerable  until  the  first  Messenian  war  had  closed. 

Having  thus  set  forth  the  conjectures,  to  which  our  very 
scanty  knowledge  points,  respecting  the  first  establishment  of 
the  iEtolian  and  Dorian  settlements  in  Elis,  Laconia,  and 
Messenia,  connected  as  they  are  with  the  steadily-increasing 
dignity  and  frequentation  of  the  Olympic  festival,  I  proceed  in 
the  next  chapter  to  that  memorable  circumstance  which  both 
determined  the  character  and  brought  about  the  political 
ascendency,  of  the  Spartans  separately  :  I  mean  the  laws  and 
discipline  of  Lykurgus. 

Of  the  pre-existing  inhabitants  of  Laconia  and  Messenia,  whom 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  Achaeans  and  Pylians,  so  little  i» 
known,  that  we  cannot  at  all  measure  the  difference  between 
them  and  their  Dorian  invaders,  either  in  dialect,  in  habits,  or 

i  The  entire  nakedness  of  the  com-  epigram  on  Orsippus   the   Megarian. 

petitors  at  Olympia  was  adopted  from  Previous  to  that  period,  the  Olympic 

the  Spartan  practice,  seemingly  in  the  competitors    had    Sia&naTa    nep\  t<* 

T»h  Olympiad,  as  is  testified  by  the  alfioto  (Thucyd.  i.  6). 
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in  intelligence.      There  appear  no  traces  of  any  difference  of 

Previous        dialect  among  the  various  parts  of  the  population  of 

inhabitants    Laconia  :  the  Messenian  allies  of  Athens,  in  the  Pelo- 

Peiopon-6m    ponnesian  war,  speak  the  same  dialect  as  the  Helots, 

?6s^ff  hon.   and  the  same  also  as  the  Ambrakiotic  colonists  from 
far  cutierent  , 

from  the  Corinth  :  all  Doric.1  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  the 
Doric  dialect  was  at  all  peculiar  to  the  people  called 
Dorians.  As  far  as  can  be  made  out  by  the  evidence  of  inscriptions, 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  dialect  of  the  Phokians,  Delphians, 
Lokrians,  iEtolians,  and  Achasans  of  Phthiotis:  with  respect  to  the 
latter,  the  inscriptions  of  Thaumaki  in  Achsea  Phthiotis  afford  a 
proof  the  more  curious  and  the  more  cogent  of  native  dialect,  because 
the  Phthiots  were  both  immediate  neighbours  and  subjects  of  the 
Thessalians,  who  spoke  a  variety  of  the  iEolic.  So  too,  within 
Peloponnesus,  we  find  evidences  of  Doric  dialect  among  the 
Achseans  in  the  north  of  Peloponnesus — the  Dryopic  inhabitants 
of  Hermione2 — and  the  Eleuthero-Lacones,  or  Laconian  townships 
(compounded  of  Periceki  and  Helots),  emancipated  by  the  Romans 
in  the  second  century  B.C.  Concerning  the  speech  of  that  popu- 
lation whom  the  invading  Dorians  found  in  Laconia,  we  have 
no  means  of  judging  :  the  presumption  would  rather  be  that  it 
did  not  differ  materially  from  the  Doric,  Thucydides  designates 
the  Corinthians,  whom  the  invading  Dorians  attacked  from  the 
hill  Solygeius,  as  being  iEolians,  and  Strabo  speaks  both  of  the 
Achaeans  as  an  iEolic  nation  and  of  the  iEolic  dialect  as  having 
been  originally  preponderant  in  Peloponnesus.3  But  we  do  not 
readily  see  what  means  of  information  either  of  these  authors 
possessed  respecting  the  speech  of  a  time  which  must  have  been 
four  centuries  anterior  even  to  Thucydides. 

Of  that  which  is  called  the  iEolic  dialect  there  are  three  marked 
D    .  and  distinguishable  varieties — the  Lesbian,  the  Thes- 

iEolic  salian,  and  the  Boeotian  ;  the  Thessalian  forming  a 

a  ec  '  mean  term  between  the  other  two.  Ahrens  has  shown 
that  the  ancient  grammatical  critics  are  accustomed  to  affirm 
peculiarities,  as  belonging  to  the  iEolic  dialect  generally,  which 
in  truth  belong  only  to  the  Lesbian  variety  of  it,  or  to  the  poems 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  112 ;  iv.  41 :  compare  2  Corpus    Inscriptt.    Boeckh.    Nns. 

vii.  44,  about  the  sameness  of  sound  of  1771,  1772,  1773  ;  Anions,  De  Dialectc 

the  war-shout  or  pasan.are  delivered  by  Dorica,  sect.  i.  ii.   48. 

all  the  different  Dorians.  3  Thucyd.  iv.  42 ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  S33. 
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of  Alkaeus  and  Sappho,  which  these  critics  attentively  studied. 
Lesbian  iEolic,  Thessalian  iEolic,  and  Boeotian  iEolic  are  all 
different :  and  if,  abstracting  from  these  differences,  we  confine 
our  attention  to  that  which  is  common  to  all  three,  we  shall  find 
little  to  distinguish  this  abstract  iEolic  from  the  abstract  Doric, 
or  that  which  is  common  to  the  many  varieties  of  the  Doric 
dialect.1  These  two  are  sisters,  presenting  both  of  them  more  or 
less  the  Latin  side  of  the  Greek  language,  while  the  relationship 
of  either  of  them  to  the  Attic  and  Ionic  is  more  distant.  Now  it 
seems  that  (putting  aside  Attica)  the  speech  of  all  Greece,2  from 
Perrhaebia  and  Mount  Olympus  to  Cape  Malea  and  Cape  Aimtas, 
consisted  of  different  varieties  either  of  the  Doric  or  of  the  iEolic 
dialect ;  this  being  true  (as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge)  not  less  of 
the  aboriginal  Arcadians  than  of  the  rest.  The  Laconian  dialect 
contained  more  specialities  of  its  own,  and  approached  nearer  to 
the  iEolic,  and  to  the  Eleian,  than  any  other  variety  of  the 
Dorian  :  it  stands  at  the  extreme  of  what  has  been  classified  as 
the  strict  Dorian — that  is,  the  farthest  removed  from  Ionic  and 
Attic.  The  Kretan  towns  manifest  also  a  strict  Dorism  ;  as  well 
as  the  Lacedaemonian  colony  of  Tarentum,  and  seemingly  most  of 
the  Italiotic  Greeks,  though  some  of  them  are  called  Achaean 
colonies.  Most  of  the  other  varieties  of  the  Dorie  dialect 
(Phokian,  Lokrian,  Delphian,  Achaean  of  Phthiotis)  exhibit  a 
form  departing  less  widely  from  the  Ionic  and  Attic  :  Argos  and 
the  towns  in  the  Argolic  peninsula  seem  to  form  a  stepping-stone 
between  the  two. 

1  See  the  valuable  work  of  Ahrens,  quam   qui  hodie   miro   quodam  casu 

De   Dialecto    ^Eolica,    sect.    51.      He  Saxones  vocantur  antiquis  Saxonibus. 

observes,  in  reference  to  the  Lesbian,  Nihilominus    Thessalica    dialecto ^  in 

Thessalian,  and   Boeotian   dialects: —  comparationem     vocata,    diversissima 

"  Tres  illas  dialectos,  quae  optimo  jure  quae  videntur  aliquo  vinculo  conjungere 

Molicse  vocari  videntur— quia,  qui  illis  licet.    Quamvis  enim  pauca  de  ea  com- 

usi  sunt,   iEoles  erant— comparantem  perta  habeamus,  hoc  tamen  certura  est, 

rairum  habere  oportet,  quod  Asianorum  alia  Thessalis  cum  Lesbiis,  alia  cum 

JSolum  et  Boeotorum  dialecti  tan  turn  solis  Bosotis  communia  esse."    (P.  222 

inter  se  distant,  quantum  vix  ab  alia  — 223.) 

quavis  Graecee  linguae  dialecto ".    (He  2  About  the  .flJolic  dialect   of   the 

then  enumerates  many  points  of  dif-  Perrhsebians   see   Stephanus   Byz.    v. 

ference):  "Contra  tot  tantasque  dif-  IWos,  and  ap.  Eustath.  ad  Iliad,  p.  335. 

ferentias  pauca  reperiuntur  eaque  fere  The  Attic  judgment  in  comparing 

levia,    quae    utrique    dialecto,    neque  these  different  varieties  of  Greek  speech 

simul  Doricae,  communia  sint .  .  .  Vides  is  expressed  in  the  story  of  a  man  being 

his  comparatis  tantum  interesse  inter  asked— Whether  the  Boeotians  or  the 

utramque  dialectum,  ut  dubitare  liceat,  Thessalians   were    most    barbaric   in 

an   ^oles    Boeoti    non    magis    cum  speech?     He   answered— the   Eleians 

53olibus    Asianis    conjuncti    fuerint,  (Eustath.  ad  Iliad,  p.  304). 

2—17 
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These  positions  represent  all  our  scanty  information  respecting 
those  varieties  of  Grecian  speech  which  are  not  known  to  us  by 
written  works.  The  little  presumption  which  can  be  raised  upon 
them  favours  the  belief  that  the  Dorian  invaders  of  Laconia  and 
Messenia  found  there  a  dialect  little  different  from  that  which 
they  brought  with  them — a  conclusion  which  it  is  the  more 
necessary  to  state  distinctly,  since  the  work  of  0.  Miiller  has 
caused  an  exaggerated  estimate  to  be  formed  of  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  whereby  Dorism  was  parted  off  from  the  rest  of 
Hellas. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

LAWS  AND  DISCIPLINE  OF  LYKURGUS  AT  SPARTA. 

Plutarch  begins  his  biography  of  Lykurgus  with  the  following 
ominous  words  :—  Lykurgus- 

"  Concerning  the  lawgiver  Lycurgus  we  can  assert  authorities 
absolutely  nothing  which  is  not  controverted  :  there  respecting 
are  different  stories  in  respect  to  his  birth,  hfs  travels,   him* 
his  death,  and  also  his  mode  of  proceeding,  political  as  well  as 
legislative:  least  of  all  is  the  time  in  which  he  lived  agreed  upon". 

And  this  exordium  is  but  too  well  borne  out  by  the  unsatisfac- 
tory nature  of  the  accounts  which  we  read,  not  only  in  Plutarch 
himself,  but  in  those  other  authors  out  of  whom  we  are  obliged 
to  make  up  our  idea  of  the  memorable  Lykurgean  system.  If  we 
examine  the  sources  from  which  Plutarch's  life  of  Lykurgus  is 
deduced,  it  will  appear  that — excepting  the  poets  Alkman, 
Tyrtaeus,  and  Simonides,  from  whom  he  has  borrowed  less  than 
we  could  have  wished — he  has  no  authorities  older  than 
Xenoph6n  and  Plato  :  Aristotle  is  cited  several  times,  and  is 
unquestionably  the  best  of  his  witnesses,  but  the  greater  number 
of  them  belong  to  the  century  subsequent  to  that  philosopher. 
Neither  Herodotus  nor  Ephorus  is  named,  though  the  former 
furnishes  some  brief  but  interesting  particulars — and  the  latter 
also  (as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fragments  remaining) 
entered  at  large  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver.1 

Lykurgus  is  described  by  Herodotus  as  uncle  and  guardian  to 
king  Labotas,  of  the  Eurystheneid  or  Agid  line  of 
Spartan  kings  ;  and  this  would  place  him,  according   tiesCabout 
to  the  received  chronology,  about  220  years  before  the   his    . 
first  recorded  Olympiad  (about  B.C.  996).2     All  the 

1  See  Ileeren,  Dissertatio  de  Fonti-  tus  gives  this  as  the  statement  of  the 
bus  Plutarchi,  p.  19—25.  Lacedaemonians  themselves. 

3  Herodot.  i.  65.    Moreover,  Herodo- 
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other  accounts,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  represent  him  as  a 
younger  brother,  belonging  to  the  other  or  Prokleid  line  of 
Spartan  kings,  though  they  do  not  perfectly  agree  respecting  his 
parentage.  While  Simonides  stated  him  to  be  the  son  of 
Prytanis,  Dieutychidas  described  him  as  grandson  of  Prytanis, 
son  of  Eunomus,  brother  of  Polydektes,  and  uncle  as  well  as 
guardian  to  Charilaus — thus  making  him  eleventh  in  descent 
from  Herakl&s.1  This  latter  account  was  adopted  by  Aristotle, 
coinciding,  according  to  the  received  chronology,  with  the  date  of 
Iphitus  the  Eleian,  and  the  first  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
games  by  Lykurgus  and  Iphitus  conjointly,2  which  Aristotle 
accepted  as  a  fact.  Lykurgus,  on  the  hypothesis  here  mentioned, 
would  stand  about  B.C.  880,  a  century  before  the  recorded 
Olympiads.  Eratosthenes  and  Apollodorus  placed  him  "not  a 
few  years  earlier  than  the  first  Olympiad".  If  they  meant 
hereby  the  epoch  commonly  assigned  as  the  Olympiad  of  Iphitus, 
their  date  would  coincide  pretty  nearly  with  that  of  Herodotus  ; 
if  on  the  other  hand  they  meant  the  first  recorded  Olympiad 
(b.c.  776),  they  would  be  found  not  much  removed  from  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle.  An  unequivocal  proof  of  the  inextricable 
confusion  in  ancient  times  respecting  the  epoch  of  the  great 
Spartan  lawgiver  is  indirectly  afforded  by  Timseus,  who  supposed 

i  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  1.    According  B.C.  880,  would  be  at  variance  with  the 

to  Dionys.  Halik.  (Ant.  Rom.   ii.  49)  reasonable  probabilities  resulting  from 

Lykurgus  was  uncle,  not  son,  of  Euno-  Grecian      palaeography.       Had     this 

mus.  ancient    and    memorable    instrument 

Aristotle  considers  Lykurgus  as  existed  at  Olympia  in  the  days  of  Hero- 
guardian  of  Charilaus  (Politic,  ii.  7, 1)  :  dotus,  he  could  hardly  have  assigned 
compare  v.  10,  3.  See  O.  Miiller  (Hist,  to  Lykurgus  the  epoch  which  we  now 
of  Dorians,  i.  7,  3).  read  in  his  writings. 

2  Phleg6n  also  adds  Kleosthenes  of  The  assertions  in  Muller's  History 

Pisa  (De  Olympiis  ap.  Meursii  Opp.  vii.  of  the  Dorians  (i.  7,  7),  about  Lykurgus, 

p.  128).    It  appears  that  there  existed  a  Iphitus,  and  Kleosthenes,   "drawing 

quoit   at   Olympia,    upon   which   the  up  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Olympic 

formula   of    the    Olympic  truce   was  armistice,"    are   unsupported   by  any 

inscribed  together  with  the  names  of  sufficient     evidence.     In     the     later 

Iphitus   and   Lykurgus   as   the  joint  times  of  established  majesty   of    the 

authors  and  proclaimera  of  it.    Aris-  Olympic  festival,  the  Eleians  did  un- 

totle  believed  this  to  be  genuine,  and  doubtedly  exercise  the  power  which  he 

accepted  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  fact  describes  ;  but  to  connect  this  with  any 

which  it  professed  to  certify :  and  O.  deliberate  regulation  of  Iphitus  and 

Miiller  is  also  disposed  to  admit  it  as  Lykurgus,  is  in  my  judgment  incorrect, 

genuine — that  is,  as  contemporary  with  See  the  mention  of  a  similar  truce  pro- 

the  times  to  which  it  professes  to  relate,  claimed  throughout  Triphylia  by  the 

I  come  to  a  different  conclusion  :  that  Makistians  as  presidents  of  the  com- 

the  quoit  existed,  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  mon   festival   at   the   temple   of   the 

that    the    inscription    upon    it    was  Samian    Poseiddn    (Strabo,    viiL     p. 

actually  set  down  in  writing  in  or  near  343). 
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that  there  had  existed  two  persons  named  Lykurgus,  and  that 
the  acts  of  both  had  been  ascribed  to  one.  It  is  plain  from 
hence  that  there  was  no  certainty  attainable,  even  in  the  third 
century  before  the  Christian  aera,  respecting  the  date  or  parentage 
of  Lykurgus. 

Thucydides,  without  mentioning  the  name  of  Lykurgus,  informs 
us  that  it  was  "400  years  and  somewhat  more"  an-  p  ,  ,. 
terior  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,1  when  the  date  of 
Spartans  emerged  from  their  previous  state  of  desperate  y  urgus# 
internal  disorder,  and  entered  upon  "  their  present  polity  ".  "We 
may  fairly  presume  that  this  alludes  to  the  Lykurgean  discipline 
and  constitution,  which  Thucydides  must  thus  have  conceived  as 
introduced  about  B.C.  830 — 820 — coinciding  with  something  near 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  king  Teleklus.  In  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  form  an  opinion,  amidst  evidence  at  once  so 
scanty  and  so  discordant,  I  incline  to  adopt  the  opinion  of 
Thucydides  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  Lykurgean  constitution 
was  introduced  at  Sparta.  The  state  of  "eunoniy"  and  good 
order  which  that  constitution  brought  about — combined  with 
the  healing  of  great  previous  internal  sedition,  which  had 
tended  much  to  enfeeble  them — is  represented  (and  with  great 
plausibility)  as  the  grand  cause  of  the  victorious  career  beginning 
with  king  Teleklus,  the  conqueror  of  Amyklae,  Pharis,  and 
GeronthraB.  Therefore  it  would  seem,  in  the  absence  of  better 
evidence,  that  a  date,  connecting  the  fresh  stimulus  of  the  new 
discipline  with  the  reign  of  Teleklus,  is  more  probable  than  any 
epoch  either  later  or  earlier.2 

i  Thucyd.  i.  18.  which  only  mislead  us  by  producing  a 

2  Mr.  Clinton  fixes  the  legislation  of  show  of  agreement  where  there  is  none 

Lykurgus,  "  in  conformity  with  Thucy-  in  reality.    I  agree  with  Sir.  Clinton 

dides,"   at   about    817   B.C.,    and   his  in   thinking    that    the    assertion    of 

regency  at  852  B.C.,  about  thirty-five  Thucydides  is  here  to  be  taken  as  the 

years  previous  (Fasti  Hellen.  v.  i.  c.  7,  best  authority.    But  I  altogether  dis- 

p.  141) :  he  also  places  the  Olympiad  of  sent  from  the  proceeding  which  he  (in 

Iphitus  B.C.  828  (P.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  410;  common  with  Larcher,  Wesseling,  Sir 

App.  c.  22).  John  Marsham,  and  others)  employs 

In  that  chapter,  Mr.  Clinton  collects  with  regard  to  the  passage  of  Herodotus 

and  discusses  the  various  statements  where  that  author  calls  Lykurgus  the 

respecting  the  date  of  Lykurgus:  com-  guardian  and  uncle  of  Lab6tas(of  the 

pare  also  Larcher  ad  Herodot.   i.  67,  Eurysthenoid  line).    Mr.  Clinton  says 

and  Chronologie,  p.  486—492.  — "  Prom  the  notoriety  of  the  fact  that 

The  differences  in  these  statements  Lykurgus  was   ascribed  to  the  other 

must,  after  all,  be  taken  as  they  stand,  house  (the  Prokleids),  it  is  manifest 

for  they  cannot  be  reconciled  except  that  the  passage  must  be  corrupted  "  (p. 

by  the  help  of  arbitrary  suppositions,  144);  and  he  then  goes  on  to  correct  the 
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dencies)  is 
incorrect. 
Peculiarity 
of  Sparta. 


0.  Muller,1  after  glancing  at  the  strange  and  improbable 
circumstances  banded  down  to  us  respecting  Lykur- 
oPMiSierf  §us>  0Dservcs  "  tnat  we  nave  absolutely  no  account  of 
(that Sparta  bim  as  an  individual  person".  This  remark  is 
perfect  type  perfectly  just,  but  another  remark  made  by  the  same 
character  distinguished  author,  respecting  the  Lykurgean  system 
and  ten-  of  laws,  appears  to  me  erroneous — and  requires  more 
especially  to  be  noticed,  inasmuch  as  the  corollaries 
deduced  from  it  pervade  a  large  portion  of  his  valuable 
history  of  the  Dorians.  He  affirms  that  the  laws  of 
Sparta  were  considered  the  true  Doric  institutions,  and  that  their 
origin  was  identical  with  that  of  the  people  :  Sparta  is,  in  his 
view,  the  full  type  of  Dorian  principles,  tendencies,  and 
sentiments — and  is  so  treated  throughout  his  entire  work.2  But 
such  an  opinion  is  at  once  gratuitous  (for  the  passage  of  Pindar 
cited  in  support  of  it  is  scarcely  of  any  value)  and  contrary  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  ancient  evidence.  The  institutions  of  Sparta 
were  not  Dorian,  but  peculiar  to  herself  ;3  distinguishing  her  not 
less  from  Argos,  Corinth,  Megara,  Epidaurus,  Sikyon,  Korkyra, 
or  Knidus,  than  from  Athens  or  Thebes.  Krete  was  the  only 
other  portion  of  Greece  in  which  there  prevailed  institutions  in 
many  respects  analogous,  yet  still  dissimilar  in  those  two  attributes 
which  form  the  real  mark  and  pinch  of  Spartan  legislation,  viz., 
the  military  discipline  and  the  rigorous  private  training.     There 


text  of   Herodotus,  agreeably  to  the 
proposition  of  Sir  J.  Marshara. 

This  proceeding  seems  to  me  inad- 
missible. The  text  of  Herodotus  reads 
perfectly  well,  and  is  not  contradicted 
by  anything  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
Herodotus  himself:  moreover,  we  have 
here  a  positive  guarantee  of  its  accu- 
racy, for  Mr.  Clinton  himself  admits 
that  it  stood  in  the  days  of  Pausanias 
just  as  we  now  read  it  (Pausan.  iii.  2, 
8).  By  what  right  then  do  we  alter  it? 
or  what  do  we  gain  by  doing  so?  Our 
only  right  to  do  so  is  the  assumption 
that  there  must  have  been  uniformity 
of  belief,  and  means  of  satisfactory 
ascertainment  (respecting  facts  and 
persons  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  £era)  existing 
among  Creeks  of  the  fifth  and  succeed- 
ing centuries ;  an  assumption  which  I 
hold  to  be  incorreci.  And  all  we  gain 
is,  an  illusory  unanimity  produced  by 


gratuitously  putting  words  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  our  witnesses. 

If  we  can  prove  Herodotus  to  havo 
been  erroneously  informed,  it  is  right 
to  do  so ;  but  we  have  no  ground  for 
altering  his  deposition.  It  affords  a 
clear  proof  that  there  were  very  dif- 
ferent stories  as  to  the  mere  question, 
to  which  of  the  two  lines  of  Herakleids 
the  Spartan  lawgiver  belonged— and 
that  there  was  an  enormous  difference 
as  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

i  History  of  the  Dorians,  i.  7,  6. 

2  History  of  the  Dorians,  iii.  1,  8. 
Alf.  Kopstadt  recognizes  this  as  an 
error  in  Miiller's  work :  see  his  recent 
valuable  Dissertation  "  De  Rerum 
Laconicarum  Constitutions  Lycurgese 
Origine  et  Indole,"  Gryphiae,  1819,  sect. 
3,  p.  18. 

3  Among  the  many  other  evidences 
to  this  point,  see  Aristotle,  Ethic,  x.  9 ; 
Xenophon,  Republ.  Laced.  10,  8. 
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were  doubtless  Dorians  in  Krete,  but  we  have  no  proof  that  these 
peculiar  institutions  belonged  to  them  more  than  to  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  island.  That  the  Spartans  had  -an  original 
organization  and  tendencies,  common  to  them  with  the  other 
Dorians,  we  may  readily  conceive  ;  but  the  Lykurgean  consti- 
tution impressed  upon  them  a  peculiar  tendency  which  took  them 
out  of  the  general  inarch,  and  rendered  them  the  least  fit  of  all 
states  to  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  class-attributes  of  Dorism. 
One  of  the  essential  causes,  which  made  the  Spartan  institutions 
work  so  impressively  upon  the  Grecian  mind,  was  their  perfect 
singularity,  combined  with  the  conspicuous  ascendency  of  the 
state  in  which  they  were  manifested  ;  while  the  Kretan 
communities,  even  admitting  their  partial  resemblance  (which 
was  chiefly  in  the  institution  of  the  Syssitia,  and  was  altogether 
more  in  form  than  in  spirit)  to  Sparta,  were  too  insignificant  to 
attract  notice  except  from  speculative  observers.  It  is  therefore 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  0.  Miiller  to  treat  Sparta  as  the  type 
and  representative  of  Dorians  generally,  and  very  many  of  the 
positions  advanced  in  his  History  of  the  Dorians  require  to  be 
modified  when  this  mistake  is  pointed  out. 

The  first  capital  fact  to   notice  respecting   the   institutions 
ascribed  to  Lykurgus    is  the  very  early  period   at  Earl   dat 
which    they    had    their   commencement :    it    seems   of  Lykur- 
impossible  to  place  this  period  later  than  825  B.C.   gus* 
We  do  not  find,  nor  have  we  a  right  to  expect,  trustworthy 
history  in  reference  to  events  so  early.     If  we  have  one  foot  on 
historical  ground,  inasmuch  as  the  institutions  themselves  are 
real,  the  other  foot  still  floats  in  the  unfaithful  region  of  mythe, 
when  we  strive  to  comprehend  the  generating  causes  :  the  mist 
yet  prevails  which  hinders  us  from  distinguishing  between  the 
god  and  the  man.     The  light  in  which  Lykurgus  appeared,  to  an 
intelligent  Greek  of  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  sera, 
is  so  clearly,  yet  briefly  depicted,  in  the  following  passage  of 
Herodotus,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  translate  it : — 

"  In  the  very  early  times  (Herodotus  observes)  the  Spartans 
were  among  themselves  the  most  lawless  of  all  Greeks,    view  taken 
and  unapproachable  by  foreigners.     Their  transition   guKur" 
to  good  legal  order  took  place  in  the  following  manner.    Herodotus. 
When  Lycurgus,  a  Spartan  of  consideration,  visited  Delphi  to 
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consult  the  oracle,  the  instant  that  he  entered  the  sanctuary,  the 
Pythian  priestess  exclaimed, — 

" '  Thou  art  come,  Lycurgus,  to  my  fat  shrine,  beloved  by  Zeus 
and  by  all  the  Olympic  gods.  Is  it  as  God  or  as  man  that  I  am  to 
address  thee  in  the  spirit?  I  hesitate — and  yet,  Lycurgus,  I 
incline  more  to  call  thee  a  god.' " 

(So  spake  the  Pythian  priestess.)  "  Moreover,  in  addition  to 
these  words,  some  affirm  that  the  Pythia  revealed  to  him  the 
order  of  things  now  established  among  the  Spartans.  But  the 
Lacedcemonians  themselves  say,  that  Lycurgus,  when  guardian  of 
his  nephew  Labotas  king  of  the  Spartans,  introduced  these 
institutions  out  of  Krete.  No  sooner  had  he  obtained  this 
guardianship  than  he  changed  all  the  institutions  into  their 
present  form,  and  took  security  against  any  transgression  of  it. 
Next,  he  constituted  the  military  divisions,  the  Enomoties  and 
the  Triakads,  as  well  as  the  Syssitia  or  public  mess  :  he  also, 
farther,  appointed  the  ephors  and  the  senate.  By  this  means  the 
Spartans  passed  from  bad  to  good  order  :  to  Lycurgus,  after  his 
death,  they  built  a  temple,  and  they  still  worship  him  reverentially. 
And  as  might  naturally  be  expected  in  a  productive  soil,  and  with 
no  inconsiderable  numbers  of  men,  they  immediately  took  a  start 
forward,  and  flourished  so  much  that  they  could  not  be  content  to 
remain  tranquil  within  their  own  limits,"  &c. 

Such  is  our  oldest  statement  (coming  from  Herodotus)  respecting 
Little  said  Lykurgus,  ascribing  to  him  that  entire  order  of  things 
about  Ly-  which  the  writer  witnessed  at  Sparta.  Thucydides 
the  earlier  also,  though  not  mentioning  Lykurgus,  agrees  in 
authors.  stating  that  the  system  among  the  Lacedaemonians,  as 
he  saw  it,  had  been  adopted  by  them  four  centuries  previously, 
had  rescued  them  from  the  most  intolerable  disorders,  and 
had  immediately  conducted  them  to  prosperity  and  success.1 
Hellanikus,  whose  writings  a  little  preceded  those  of  Herodotus, 
not  only  did  not  (any  more  than  Thucydides)  make  mention  of 
Lykurgus,  but  can  hardly  be  thought  to  have  attached  any 
importance  to  the  name  ;  since  he  attributed  the  constitution  of 
Sparta  to  the  first  kings,  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles.2 

But  those  later  writers,  from  whom  Plutarch  chiefly  compiled 
his  biography,  profess  to  be  far  better  informed  on  the  subject  of 
i  Herodot.  i.  65—66 ;  Thucyd.  i.  18.  "  Strabo,  viii.  p.  363, 
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Lykurgus,  and  enter  more  into  detail.     His  father,  we  are  told, 

was  assassinated  during  the  preceding  state  of  law-         . 

lessness  ;    his  elder  brother  Polydektes  died  early,   details  of 

leaving  a  pregnant  widow,  who  made  to  Lykurgus   Plutarch- 

propositions  that  he  should  marry  her  and  become  king.     But 

Lykurgus,  repudiating  the  offer  with  indignation,  awaited  the 

birth  of  his  young  nephew  Charilaus,  held  up  the  child  publicly 

in  the  agora  as  the  future  king  of  Sparta,  and   immediately 

relinquished  the  authority  which  he  had  provisionally  exercised. 

However,  the  widow  and  her  brother  Leonidas  raised  slanderous 

accusations  against  him,  of  designs  menacing  to  the  life   E,egency  0f 

of  the  infant  king, — accusations  which  he  deemed  it  Lykurgus— 

proper  to  obviate  by  a  temporary  absence.    Accordingly   sencefrom 

he  left  Sparta  and  went  to  Krete,  where  he  studied   sParta- 

the  polity  and  customs  of  the  different  cities ;    next  he  visited 

Ionia  and  Egypt,  and  (as  some  authors  affirmed)  Libya,  Iberia,  and 

even  India.     While  in  Ionia,  he  is  reported  to  have  obtained  from 

the  descendants  of  Kreophylus  a  copy  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which 

had  not  up  to  that  time  become  known  in  Peloponnesus  :  there 

were  not  wanting  authors,  indeed,  who  said  that  he  had  conversed 

with  Homer  himself.1 

Meanwhile  the  young  king  Charilaus  grew  up  and  assumed 

the  sceptre,  as  representing  the  Prokleid  or  Eurypontid  family. 

But  the  reins  of  government  had  become  more  relaxed,  and  the 

disorders  worse  than  ever,  when  Lykurgus  returned.     Finding 

that  the  two  kings  as  well   as  the  people  were  weary  of  so 

disastrous  a  condition,  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  applying  a 

corrective,  and  with  this  view  consulted  the  Delphian   TT  . 

i>  •  ■  i-    He  is  sent 

oracle  ;  trom  which  he  received  strong  assurances  of  by  the 

the  divine  encouragement,  together  with  one  or  more   oracleto 

special    injunctions  (the    primitive    Khetrae  of   the   reform  the 

constitution)  which  he  brought  with  him  to  Sparta.2 

He  then  suddenly  presented  himself  in  the  agora,  with  thirty  of 

the  most  distinguished  Spartans,  all  in  arms,  as  his  guards  and 

partisans.    King  Charilaus,  though  at  first  terrified,  when  informed 

1  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  3,  i,  b.  the  first  edition  of  this  History.    His 
.  „            .     .                              .  ,,       refutation  of  the  changes  of  Gottling 

2  For  an  instructive  review  of  the  seems  to  me  complete :  but  his  own 
text  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  this  conjectures  are  not  all  equally  plau- 
ancient  Rhetra,  see  Urlichs,  Ueber  die  gfole  :  nor  can  I  subscribe  to  his  expla- 
Lycurgjschen  Rhetrse,  published  since  nation  of  L^iaravBau. 
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of  the  designs  of  his  uncle,  stood  forward  willingly  to  second  them ; 
while  the  bulk  of  the  Spartans  respectfully  submitted  to  the 
venerable  Herakleid  who  came  as  reformer  and  missionary  from 
Delphi.1  Such  were  the  steps  by  which  Lykurgus  acquired  his 
ascendency  :  we  have  now  to  see  how  he  employed  it. 

His  first  proceeding,  pursuant  to  the  Rhetra  or  Compact  brought 
Hisinsti-  from  Delphi,  was  to  constitute  the  Spartan  Senate, 
consisting  of  twenty-eight  ancient  men ;  making  an 
aggregate  of  thirty  in  conjunction  with  the  two  kings, 
who  sat  and  voted  in  it.  With  this  were  combined 
periodical  assemblies  of  the  Spartan  people,  in  the 
open  air,  between  the  river  Knakion  and  the  bridge 
Babyka.  Yet  no  discussion  was  permitted  in  these  assemblies, — 
their  functions  were  limited  to  the  simple  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  that  which  had  previously  been  determined  in  the  senate.2 


tutions 
ascribed 
to  him — 
senate  and 
popular 
assembly — 
ephors. 


1  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  5— C.  Hermip- 
pus,  the  scholar  of  Aristotle,  professed 
to  give  the  names  of  twenty  out  of  these 
thirty  devoted  partisans. 

There  was,  however,  a  different 
story,  which  represented  that  Lykurgus, 
on  his  return  from  his  travels,  found 
Charilaus  governing  like  a  despot 
(Heraclid.  Pontic,  c.  2). 

2  The  words  of  the  old  Rhetra— 
Aib?  'EWavtov  Kal  'AOrjvas  'EAAai/ia? 
lepov  iSpvcrdiJievov,  </>uA.as  <f>vkd^avra,  Kal 
tafias^  u>fid£avTa,  rpiaKOVTa,  yepovaiav 
(Tvv  ap^ayeVai?,  KaTaorqa-avra,  dipas  e£ 
wpo?  ^  arreWdgeiv  /jLera^v  Ba/3vKa?  *cai 
Ki/a/ctwvos,  outws  elcrcfxipeiv  re  Kal  d<J>ur- 
rao-flac  Sdfxw  8'  dyopdv  euxev  xal  Kpdros. 

(Plutarch,  ib.) 

The  reading  ayopdv  (last  word  but 
three)  is  that  of  Coray's  edition :  other 
readings  proposed  are  nvpiav,  dvwydv, 
dyopiav,  &c.  The  MSS.  however  are 
incurably  corrupt,  and  none  of  the  con- 
jectures can  be  pronounced  certain. 

The  Rhetra  contains  various  remark- 
able archaisms,— a7reAAd^6iv—  d(/>to-Ta- 
<r9ai— the  latter  word,  in  the  sense  of 
putting  the  question  for  decision,  cor- 
responding to  the  function  of  the 
'A<£e<m?p  at  Knidus  (Plutarch,  Qusest. 
Grcec.  c.  4 ;  see  Schneider,  Lexicon,  ad 
voc). 

O.  Muller  connects  rpidKovra  with 
w^d?,  and  lays  it  down  that  there  were 
thirty  Obes  at  Sparta :  I  rather  agree 
with  those  critics  who  place  the  comma 
after  u>pd£avra,  and  refer  the  number 
thirty  to  the  senate.    Urlichs,  ia  his 


Dissertation  fiber  die  Lycurgisch. 
Rhetren  (published  in  the  Rheinisches 
Museum  for  1847,  p.  204),  introduces 
the  word  irpeo-pvyeveas  after  rpidnovTa, 
which  seems  a  just  conjecture  when  we 
look  to  the  addition  afterwards  made 
by  Theopompus.  The  statements  of 
Muller  about  the  Obes  seem  to  me  to 
rest  on  no  authority. 

The  word  Rhetra  means  a  solemn 
compact,  either  originally  emanating 
from,  or  subsequently  sanctioned  by 
the  gods,  who  are  always  parties  to 
such  agreements ;  see  the  old  Treaty 
between  the  Eleians  and  Hermans,— 
"A  ppdrpa,  between  the  two,— comme- 
morated in  the  valuable  inscription 
still  preserved,— as  ancient,  according 
to  Boeckh,  as  Olymp.  40—60  (Boeckh, 
Corp.  Inscript.  No.  II.  p.  2G,  Part  I.). 
The  words  of  Tyrtseus  imply  such  a 
compact  between  contracting  parties  : 
iirst  the  kings,  then  the  senate,  lastly 

the  people — evOeiais  /Srjxpais    avraira- 

/a  e  t  j8  o  /x  e  v  o  v  s— where  the  participle 
last  occurring  applies  not  to  the  people 
alone,  but  to  all  the  three.  The  Rhetra 
of  Lykurgus  emanated  from  the  Del- 
phian god  ;  but  the  kings,  senate  and 
people  all  bound  themselves,  both  to 
each  other  and  to  the  gods,  to  obey  it. 
The  explanations  given  of  the  phrase  by 
Nitzsch  and  Schomann  (in  Dr.  Thirl - 
wall's  note,  ch.  viii.  334)  seem  to  me 
less  satisfactory  than  what  appears  in 
C.  F.  Hermann  (Lehrbuch  dsr  Griech. 
Staatsalterthiimer,  s.  23). 

Nitzsch  (Ilistor.  Homer,  sect.  xiv.  p. 
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Such  was  the  Spartan  political  constitution  as  fixed  by  Lykurgus ; 
but  a  century  afterwards  (so  Plutarch's  account  runs),  under  the 
kings  Polydorus  and  Theopompus,  two  important  alterations 
were  made.  A  rider  was  then  attached  to  the  old  Lykurgean 
Khetra,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  "in  case  the  people 
decided  crookedly,  the  senate  with  the  kings  should  reverse 
their  decisions":1  while  another  change,  perhaps  intended  as  a 


50 — 55)  does  not  take  sufficient  account 
of  the  distinction  between  the  meaning 
of  fSrjTpa  in  the  early  and  in  the  later 
times.  In  the  time  of  the  Ephor 
Epitadeus,  or  of  Agis  III.,  he  is  right  in 
saying  that  pvjrpa  is  equivalent  to  scitum 
—still,  however,  with  an  idea  of  greater 
solemnity  and  unchangeability  than  is 
implied  in  the  word  vofxos,  analogous  to 
what  is  understood  by  a  fundamental 
or  organic  enactment  in  modern  idea3. 
The  old  ideas  of  a  mandate  from  the 
Delphian  god,  and  a  compact  between 
the  kings  and  the  citizens,  which  had 
once  been  connected  with  the  word, 
gradually  dropped  away  from  it.  There 
is  no  contradiction  in  Plutarch,  there- 
fore, such  as  that  to  which  Nitzsch 
alludes  (p.  54). 

Kopstadt's  Dissertation  (p.  22,  30) 
touches  on  the  same  subject.  I  agree 
with  Kopstadt  (Dissert,  p.  28—30)  in 
thinking  it  probable  that  Plutarch 
copied  the  words  of  the  old  Lykurgean 
constitutional  Rhetra,  from  the  ac- 
count given  by  Aristotle  of  the  Spartan 
polity. 

King  Theopompus  probably  brought 
from  the  Delphian  oracle  the  important 
rider  which  he  tacked  to  the  mandate 
as  originally  brought  by  Lykurgus — o  I 
j3a<riAeis  ©eorro^nro?  K<xi  IIoA.v8iopos  rdSe 

S"  p'rjTpa  napeveypa\}/av.  The  authority 
the  oracle,  together  with  their  own 
influence,  would  enable  them  to  get 
these  words  accepted  by  the  people. 

1  Al  Se  <rno\ia.v  6  5ap.os  e'AoiTo,  tovs 
7rpecr/3vyev€as  /cat  apxayeVas  airooTaTTjpas 
ftifiev.    (Plutarch,  ii>.) 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  primitive 
Rhetra,  anterior  to  this  addition, 
specially  enjoined  the  assembled  citi- 
zens either  to  adopt  or  reject,  without 
change,  the  Rhetra  proposed  by  the 
kings  and  senate,  and  that  the  rider 
was  introduced  because  the  assembly 
had  disobeyed  this  injunction,  and 
adopted  amendments  of  its  own.  It  is 
this  latter  sense  which  he  puts  on  the 
word  <TKo\idu.  Urlichs  (Ueber  Lye. 
Rhetr.    p.    232)   and    Nitzsch    (Hist. 


Homer,  p.  54)  follow  him,  and  the 
latter    even    construes    the     epithet 

Evfleuxis    /Sijrpai?   a»>Ta7ra;aei|3op.evous    of 

Tyrtaeus  in  a  corresponding  sense  :  he 
says,  "Populus  iis  (rhetns)  evfleuus, 
i.e.  nihil  inflexis,  suffragan  jubetur:  nam 
lex  cujus  Tyrteeus  admonet,ita  sanxerat 
— si  populus  rogationem  inflexam  (i.e. 
non  nisi  ad  suum  arbitrium  immutatam) 
accipere  voluerit,  senatores  et  auctores 
abolento  totam  ". 

Now  in  the  first  place,  it  seems 
highly  improbable  that  the  primitive 
Rhetra,  with  its  antique  simplicity, 
would  contain  any  such  preconceived 
speciality  of  restriction  upon  the 
competence  of  the  assembly.  That 
restriction  received  its  formal  com- 
mencement only  from  the  rider 
annexed  by  king  Theopompus,  which 
evidently  betokens  a  previous  dispute 
and  refractory  behaviour  on  the  part 
of  the  assembly. 

In  the  second  place,  the  explanation 
which  these  authors  give  of  the  words 
<TKo\idv  and  eutfeiai?,  is  not  conformable 
to  the  ancient  Greek,  as  we  find  it  in 
Homer  and  Hesiod :  and  these  early 
analogies  are  the  proper  test,  seeing 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  very  ancient 
document.  In  Hesiod,  iOvs  and  <r/coAi6? 
are  used  in  a  sense  which  almost 
exactly  corresponds  to  right  and  wrong 
(which  words  indeed  in  their  primitive 
etymology  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
meaning  of  straight  and  crooked).  See 
Hesiod.  Opp.  Di.  36,  192,  218,  221,  226, 
230,  250,  202,  264;  also  Theogon.  97, 
and  Fragm.  217,  ed.  Gbttling  :  where 
the  phrases  are  constantly  repeated, 
iQeiai  Sikcu,  anoXiaX  Si/cat,  <tko\iol 
/xv0<n.  There  is  also  the  remarkable 
expression,  Op.  Di.  9,  {tela  5e  t  iOvvei 
o-koKlov  :  compare  v.  283,  Idvvere  /xvflov?: 
also  Homer,  Iliad,  xvi.  387,  Oi  /Sip  elv 

dyoprj  (TKoAias  /cpiVaxri  0e'/Ai(rras  :  and 
xxili'.  580,  Wela  ::  xviii.  508,  os  fitra  rotcri. 
SCkyjv  lOvvrara  einr},  &C. 

If  we  judge  by  those  analogies,  we 
shall  see  that  the  words  of  Tyrtaeus, 
«v<?ecai9p^Tpai?,  mean  "  straight/07'ward, 
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sort  of  compensation  for  this  bridle  on  the  popular  assembly, 
introduced  into  the  constitution  a  new  executive  Directory  of  five 
men,  called  the  Ephors.  This  Board — annually  chosen,  by  some 
capricious  method  the  result  of  which  could  not  well  be  foreseen, 
and  open  to  be  filled  by  every  Spartan  citizen, — either  originally 
received,  or  gradually  drew  to  itself,  functions  so  extensive  and 
commanding,  in  regard  to  internal  administration  and  police,  as 
to  limit  the  authority  of  the  kings  to  little  more  than  the  exclusive 
command  of  the  military  force.  Herodotus  was  informed  at 
Sparta  that  the  ephors  as  well  as  the  senate  had  been  constituted 
by  Lykurgus ;  but  the  authority  of  Aristotle  as  well  as  the  internal 
probability  of  the  case,  sanctions  the  belief  that  they  were 
subsequently  added.1 

Taking  the  political  constitution  of  Sparta  ascribed  to  Lykurgus, 
it  appears  not  to  have  differed  materially  from  the 
rude  organization  exhibited  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
where  we  always  find  a  council  of  chiefs  or  old  men 
and  occasional  meetings  of  a  listening  agora.  It  is 
hard  to  suppose  that  the  Spartan  kings  can  ever  have 
governed  without  some  formalities  of  this  sort :  so 
that  the  innovation  (if  innovation  there  really  was)  ascribed  to 
Lykurgus,  must  have  consisted  in  some  new  details  respecting 
the  senate  and  the  agora, — in  fixing  the  number 2  thirty,  and  the 
life-tenure  of  the  former — and  the  special  place  of  meeting  of  the 


Consti- 
tution 
ascribed  to 
Lykurgus 
agrees  with 
that  which 
we  find  in 
Homer. 


honest,  statutes  of  conventions  "—not 
propositions  udopted  without  change,  as 
Nitzsch  supposes.  And  so  the  words 
a-KoKiav  «Aoito  mean,  "adopt  a  wrong 
or  dishonest  determination  "■ — not  a  deter- 
mination different  from  what  was 
proposed  to  them. 

These  words  gave  to  the  kings  and 
senate  power  to  cancel  any  decision  of 
the  public  assembly  which  they  disap- 
proved. It  retained  only  the  power  of 
refusing  assent  to  some  substantive 
propositions  of  the  authorities,  first  of 
the  kings  and  senate,  afterwards  of  the 
ephors.  And  this  limited  power  it 
seems  always  to  have  preserved. 

Kopstadt  explains  well  the  expres- 
sion o-Kokiav,  as  the  antithesis  to  the 
epithet  of  Tyrtseus,  evOeCais  ^rpais 
(Dissertat.  sect.  15,  p.  124). 

1  Herod,  i.  65  ;  compare  Plutarch, 
Lycurg.  c.  7;  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  9, 1  (where 
hegivestheanswerofkingTheopompus). 


Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  ephors 
were  chosen,  but  not  how  they  were 
chosen;  only  that  it  was  in  some 
manner  excessively  puerile, — n-aiSapiw- 
6tjs  yap  ecrTi  \Cau  (ii.  6,  16). 

M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire,  in  his 
note  to  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  pre- 
sumes that  they  were  of  course  chosen 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  senators ; 
but  there  seems  no  sufficient  ground 
in  Aristotle  to  countenance  this.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  reconcile  the  words  of 
Aristotle  respecting  the  election  of  the 
senators,  whei'e  he  assimilates  it  to  an 

aipeerts  SvvaarTevTiKrj  (Polit.  V.  5,  8  J  ii. 
6,  18),  with  the  description  which 
Plutarch  (Lycurg.  26)  gives  of  that 
election. 

2  Kopstadt  agrees  in  this  supposi- 
tion, that  the  number  of  the  senate  was 
probably  not  peremptorily  fixed  before 
the  Lykurgean  reform  (Dissertat.,  ut 
sup.,  sect.  13,  p.  109). 
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latter  as  well  as  the  extent  of  privilege  which  it  was  to  exercise  ; 
consecrating  the  whole  by  the  erection  of  the  temples  of  Zeus 
Hellanius  and  Athene  Hellania.  The  view  of  the  subject  pre- 
sented by  Plutarch  as  well  as  by  Plato,1  as  if  the  senate  were  an 
entire  novelty,  does  not  consist  with  the  pictures  of  the  old  epic. 
Hence  we  may  more  naturally  imagine  that  the  Lykurgean 
political  constitution,  apart  from  the  ephors  who  were  afterwards 
tacked  to  it,  presents  only  the  old  features  of  the  heroic  govern- 
ment of  Greece,  denned  and  regularised  in  a  particular  manner. 
The  presence  of  two  co-existent  and  co-ordinate  kings,  indeed, 
succeeding  in  hereditary  descent  and  both  belonging  to  the  gens 
of  Herakleids,  is  something  peculiar  to  Sparta — the  origin  of 
which  receives  no  other  explanation  than  a  reference  Pair  of  kings 
to  the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus,  Eurysthen6s  and  theirarta_ 
Prokles.  These  two  primitive  ancestors  are  a  type  of  constant 
the  two  lines  of  Spartan  kings  ;  for  they  are  said  to  _a  security 
have  passed  their  lives  in  perpetual  dissensions,  which  jjj^jjfsjtate 
was  the  habitual  state  of  the  two  contemporaneous  despotism, 
kings  at  Sparta.  While  the  co-existence  of  the  pair  of  kings, 
equal  in  power  and  constantly  thwarting  each  other,  had  often  a 
baleful  effect  upon  the  course  of  public  measures,  it  was  never- 
theless a  security  to  the  state  against  successful  violence,2  ending 
in  the  establishment  of  a  despotism,  on  the  part  of  any  ambitious 
individual  among  the  regal  line. 

During  five  successive  centuries  of  Spartan  history,  from 
Polyddrus  and  Theopompus  downward,  no  such  violence  was 
attempted  by  any  of  the  kings,3  until  the  times  of  Agis  III.  and 
Kleomenes  III.  (240  B.C.  to  220  B.C.).  The  importance  of  Greece 
had  at  this  last-mentioned  period  irretrievably  declined,  and  the 
independent  political  action  which  she  once  possessed  had  become 
subordinate  to  the  more  powerful  force  either  of  the  iEtolian 
mountaineers  (the  rudest  among  her  own  sons)  or  to  Epirotic, 
Macedonian,  and  Asiatic   foreigners,   preparatory  to  the  final 

i  Plato,   Legg.   iii.   p.   691 ;  Plato,  Persian  monarch,  rather  than  against 

Epist.  viii.  354,  B.  the  established  Lacedaemonian  govern- 

2  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  p.  691 ;  Aristot.  ment ;  though  undoubtedly  one  portion 
Polit.  ii.  6,  20.  of  his  project  was  to  excite  the  Helots 

3  The  conspiracy  of  Pausanias,  after  to  revolt,  and  Aristotle  treats  him  as 
the  repulse  of  Xerxes,  was  against  the  specially  aiming  to  put  down  the  power 
liberty  of  combined  Hellas,  to  consti-  of  the  ephors  (Polit.  v.  5,  6 ;  compare 
tute  himself  satrap  of  Hellas  under  the  Thucyd.  i.  128—134 ;  Herodot.  y.  32). 
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absorption  by  the  Romans.  But  amongst  all  the  Grecian  states, 
Sparta  had  declined  the  most ;  her  ascendency  was  totally  gone, 
and  her  peculiar  training  and  discipline  (to  which  she  had  chiefly 
owed  it)  had  degenerated  in  every  way.  Under  these  untoward 
circumstances,  two  young  kings,  Agis  and  Kleomenes — the  former 
a  generous  enthusiast,  the  latter  more  violent  and  ambitious- 
conceived  the  design  of  restoring  the  Lykurgean  constitution  in 
its  supposed  pristine  purity,  with  the  hope  of  reviving  both  the 
spirit  of  the  people  and  the  ascendency  of  the  state.  But  the 
Lykurgean  constitution  had  been,  even  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,1 
in  part,  an  ultfal,  not  fully  realised  in  practice—  much  less  was  it 
a  reality  in  the  days  of  Kleomene's  and  Agis  ;  moreover  it  was  an 
i<Mal  which  admitted  of  being  coloured  according  to  the  fancy  or 
feelings  of  those  reformers  who  professed,  and  probably  believed, 
that  they  were  aiming  at  its  genuine  restoration.  What  the 
reforming  kings  found  most  in  their  way  was,  the  uncontrolled 
authority,  and  the  conservative  dispositions,  of  the  ephors — 
which  they  naturally  contrasted  with  the  original  fulness  of  the 
kingly  power,  when  kings  and  senate  stood  alone.  Among  the 
various  ways  in  which  men's  ideas  of  what  the  primi- 
KleomenSs  tive  constitution  had  been,  were  modified  by  the 
spe'cSng        feelings  of  their  own  time  (we  shall  presently  see 

the  first         some  other  instances  of  this),  is  probably  to  be  reck- 

appoint-  '        r  . 

ment  of  the   oned  the  assertion  of  Kleomenes  respecting  the  first 

p  ors'  appointment  of  the  ephors.  Kleomenes  affirmed  that 
the  ephors  had  originally  been  nothing  more  than  subordinates 
and  deputies  of  the  kings  chosen  by  the  latter  to  perform  for  a 
time  their  duties  during  the  long  absence  of  the  Messenian  war. 
Starting  from  this  humble  position,  and  profiting  by  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  two  kings,2  they  had  in  process  of  time,  especially  by 
the  ambition  of  the  ephor  Asteropus,  found  means  first  to  constitute 
themselves  an  independent  board,  then  to  usurp  to  themselves 
more  and  more  of  the  kingly  authority,  until  they  at  last  reduced 
the  kings  to  a  state  of  intolerable  humiliation  and  impotence. 
As  a  proof  of  the  primitive  relation  between  the  kings  and  the 
ephors,  he  alluded  to  that  which  was  the  custom  at  Sparta  in  his 
own  time.     When  the  ephors  sent  for  either  of  the  kings,  the 

i  Xenophon,  Republic.  Laced,  c.  14.     to    apxelov    (the    ephors)    itrxvetv   uc 
2  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.   12.      Tovxo  yap    Siafopas  tuv  flaaiketav,  <fec. 
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latter  had  a  right  to  refuse  obedience  to  two  successive  summonses, 
but  the  third  summons  he  was  bound  to  obey.1 

It  is  obvious  that  the  fact  here  adduced  by  Kleomenes  (a 
curious  point  in  Spartan  manners)  contributes  little  to  prove  the 
conclusion  which  he  deduced  from  it  of  the  original  nomination 
of  the  ephors  as  mere  deputies  by  the  kings.  That  they  were 
first  appointed  at  the  time  of  the  Messenian  war  is  probable, 
and  coincides  with  the  tale  that  king  Theopompus  was  a  consent- 
ing party  to  the  measure — that  their  functions  were  at  first 
comparatively  circumscribed,  and  extended  by  successive  encroach- 
ments, is  also  probable.  But  they  seem  to  have  been  from  the 
beginning  a  board  of  specially  popular  origin,  in  popular 
contraposition  to  the  kings  and  the  senate.  One  §JjfjJJ,ard 
proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  oath,  which  of  ephors— 
was  every  month  interchanged  between  the  kings  and   changed^" 

the  ephors  ;   the  king  swearing  for  himself,  that  he   £?tween. 

,|  .      ,.  ,n      5  t.      i      them  and 

would  exercise  his  regal  functions  according  to  the   the  kings. 

established  laws — the  ephors  swearing  on  behalf  of  the  city,  that 

his  authority  should  on  that  condition  remain  unshaken.2    This 

mutual  compact,  which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  ceremony 

during  the  monthly  sacrifices  offered  by  the  king,3  continued 

down  to  a  time  when  it  must  have  become  a  pure  form,  and 

when  the  kings  had  long  been  subordinate  in  power  to  the 

ephors.     But  it  evidently  began  first  as  a  reality — when  the 

king   was  predominant   and  effective  chief  of  the   state,   and 

when    the    ephors,    clothed    with    functions   chiefly  defensive, 

served  as  guarantees  to  the  people  against  abuse  of  the  regal 

authority.    Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero,4  all  interpret  the  original 

institution  of  the  ephors  as  designed  to  protect  the  people  and 

restrain  the  kings  :  the  latter  assimilates  them  to  the  tribunes  at 

Eome. 

^  1  Plutarch,  Kleomenes,  c.  10,  muxelov        »  Herodot.  vi.  57. 

Se     tovtov,     to     /me'xpi     vvv,     fiera- 

ireu.nou.4vuv  rbv  Ba<ri\ea  twv  'EAopwv,  4  Plato,  Legg.  m.  p.   692;    Aristot 

&c.  Polit.  v.  11,  1 ;   Cicero  de   Republic, 

a  Xenophon,  Republic.  Lacedsemon.  Fragm.  ii.  33,  ed.  Maii— "  Ut  contra 

c.  15.     Kal  opkovs  ixev  iAArjAois  Kara  consulare  imperiuin  tribuni  plebis,  sic 

fifjva  TroiovvTof  *E<J>opoi  u.ev  vnep  tt}s  ini  (ephori)  contra  vim   regiam   con- 

iroAecos,  /SaovAevs  6'  vnep  eavrov.     *0  Se  stituti"  ;— also    De    Legg.    iii.    7,    and 

opKo?  €<rri,  r<S  fiev  /3ao-iAet,  Kara,  rovs  rrjs  Valer.  Max.  IV.  1. 
woAew?  *cei^.eVovs  j/6/aov?  /3a(riA.eu<reiv  •  r{j        Compare  Plutarch,    Lycurg.    c.    7  ; 

Be  7r6\ei,  eTtTreSop/cowTos  iiceivov,  acrrv-  Tittmann,     Griechische    Staatsverfas- 

&i\i.it*ov  -rijf  pa<rt\eiav  napefav,  sung,  p.  108,  seqq. 
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Such  were  the  relations  which  had  once  subsisted  between  the 
Subordina-  kings  and  the  ephors  :  though  in  later  times  these 
Mngsfand  relations  had  been  so  completely  reversed,  that 
supremacy  Polybius  considers  the  former  as  essentially  subor- 
ephors,  dinate  to  the  latter — reckoning  it  as  a  point  of  duty 

historical*  in  the  kinSs  to  aspect  the  ephors  "  as  their  fathers  ".l 
times.  And  such  is  decidedly  the  state  of  things  throughout 

all  the  better  known  period  of  history  which  we  shall  hereafter 
traverse.  The  ephors  are  the  general  directors  of  public  affairs 2 
and  the  supreme  controlling  board  holding  in  check  every  other 
authority  in  the  state,  without  any  assignable  limit  to  their 
powers.  The  extraordinary  ascendency  of  these  magistrates  is 
particularly  manifested  in  the  fact  stated  by  Aristotle,  that  they 
exempted  themselves  from  the  public  discipline,  so  that  their 
self-indulgent  year  of  office  stood  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
toilsome  exercises  and  sober  mess  common  to  rich  and  poor  alike. 
The  kings  are  reduced  to  a  certain  number  of  special  functions, 
combined  with  privileges  partly  religious,  partly  honorary : 
their  most  important  political  attribute  is,  that  they  are  ex  officio 
generals  of  the  military  force  on  foreign  expeditions.  But  even 
here  we  trace  the  sensible  decline  of  their  power.  For  whereas 
Herodotus  was  informed,  and  it  probably  had  been  the  old 
privilege,  that  the  king  could  levy  war  against  whomsoever  he 
chose,  and  that  no  Spartan  could  impede  him  on  pain  of  com- 
mitting sacrilege3 — we  shall  see  throughout  the  best  known 
periods  of  this  history  that  it  is  usually  the  ephors  (with  or  with- 
out the  senate  and  public  assembly)  who  determine  upon  war — the 
king  only  takes  the  command  when  the  army  is  put  on  the  march. 
Aristotle  seems  to  treat  the  Spartan  king  as  a  sort  of  hereditary 
general ;  but  even  in  this  privilege  shackles  were  put  upon  him 
— for  two  out  of  the  five  ephors  accompanied  the  army,  and  their 
power  seems  to  have  been  not  seldom  invoked  to  ensure  obedience 
to  his  orders.4 

1  Polyb.  xxiv.  8.  Laced.   C.  13.     Havtravia^,   neC<Tas  twv 

2  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  14 — 16 :  'Eorl  'E</>6p(ov  rpeis,  e£ayei  <f>povpdv,  Xenoph. 
5e  nai  i)  5i'aira  twv  'E</>opwv  ovx  6/xoA.o-  Hellen.  ii.  4,  29  ;  <f>povpav  e<pr)i>ai>  oi 
yovp.evri  T(J  /3ovA.ijjuia.Ti  rfjs  irokemg  •  avr»j  *E<£opoi,  iii.  2,  23. 

fikv  yap  aveifiivq  \iav  eari  •  ev  8e  toi$  A  special  restriction  was  put  on  the 

aUois  p.ak\ov  v7repj3aA\ei  €7ri  to  oxAijpbi/,  functions  of  the  king,  as  military  com- 

(fcc.  mander-in-chief,  in  417  B.C.,  after  the 

3  Herodot.  vi.  56.  ill-conducted  expedition  of  Agis  son  of 
« Aristot.  ii.  7,  4;  Xenoph.  Republ.  Archidamus   against   Argos-     It  was 


/v^->  Qf\ 
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The  direct  political  powers  of  the  kings  were  thus  greatly 
curtailed  ;  yet  importance  in  many  Ways  was  still  left  to  them. 
They  possessed  large  royal  domains  in  many  of  the  position 
townships  of  the  Periceki:  they  received  frequent  occa-  JSeJe^of 
sional  presents,  and  when  victims  were  offered  to  the  the  kings, 
gods,  the  skins  and  other  portions  belonged  to  them  as  perqui- 
sites ; 1  they  had  their  votes  in  the  senate,  which,  if  they  were 
absent,  were  given  on  their  behalf  by  such  of  the  other  senators 
as  were  most  nearly  related  to  them  :  the  adoption  of  children 
received  its  formal  accomplishment  in  their  presence — and  con- 
flicting claims  at  law,  for  the  hand  of  an  unbequeathed  orphan 
heiress,  were  adjudicated  by  them.  But  above  all,  their  root  was 
deep  in  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people.  Their  pre-eminent 
lineage  connected  the  entire  state  with  a  divine  paternity.  They, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Herakleids,  were  the  special  grantees  of  the  soil 
of  Sparta  from  the  gods — the  occupation  of  the  Dorians  being 
only  sanctified  and  blest  by  Zeus  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  < 
the  children  of  Herakles  in  the  valley  of  the  Eurdtas.2  They 
represented  the  state  in  its  relations  with  the  gods,  being  by 
right  priests  of  Zeus  Lacedsemdn  (the  ideas  of  the  god  and  the 
country  coalescing  into  one)  and  of  Zeus  Uranius,  and  offering  the 
monthly  sacrifices  necessary  to  ensure  divine  protection  to  the 
people.  Though  individual  persons  might  sometimes  be  put 
aside,  nothing  short  of  a  new  divine  revelation  could  induce  the 
Spartans  to  step  out  of  the  genuine  lineage  of  Eurysthenes  and 
Prokles.  Moreover,  the  remarkable  mourning  ceremony  which 
took  place  at  the  death  of  every  king,  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
two  kingly  families — which  counted  themselves  Achaean,3  not 
Dorian — were  considered  as  the  great  common  bond  of  union 

then  provided  that  ten  Spartan  coun-  Avrbs  yap  KpoviW  KaXXiarre^dvov  noais 

sellors  should  always  accompany  the  *Hprj? 

king  in  every  expedition  (Tliucyd.  v.  Zevs  'Hpa/cAei8ous  rrjvSe  SeSuxe  tt6A.iv 

63).  Ol<riv  dfxa  7rpoAi7r6i/Tes  'EpiVeov  -qvefioevra 

1  The  hide-money  (Sep/xan/coi')  arising  Evpeiaj/  Ile'AoTros  vr,vov  a^Ko/xeOa. 

from  the  numerous  victims  offered  at  Compare  Thucyd.  v.  16 ;  Herodot.  v. 

public  sacrifices  at  Athens,  is  accounted  39  .  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  3  :  Plutarch, 

for  as  a  special  item   of   the  public  Lysand  c  22 

revenue  in  the  careful  economy  of  that  3  Herod,  v.  72.    See  the  account  in 

?!?:    see..Boeckh,    Public   Econ.    of  Plutarch  of  the  abortive  stratagem  of 

Athens    111.    7,   p.    333,    Eng.  Trans.  ;  Lysander  to  make  the  kingly  dignity 

Corpus  Inscription.  No.  157.  elective  by  putting  forward  a  youth 

2Tyrtaeus,    Fragm.    1,    ed.    Bergk;  who   passed   for   the    son   of   Apollo 

Strabo,  xviii.  p.  362 :—  (Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  25—26). 

2—18 
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between  the  three  component  parts  of  the  population  of  Laconia 
— Spartans,  Periceki,  and  Helots.  Not  merely  was  it  required, 
on  this  occasion,  that  two  members  of  every  house  in  Sparta 
should  appear  in  sackcloth  and  ashes — but  the  death  of  the  king 
was  formally  made  known  throughout  every  part  of  Laconia  ; 
and  deputies  from  the  townships  of  the  Perioeki  and  the  villages 
of  the  Helots,  to  the  number  of  several  thousand,  were  summoned 
to  Sparta  to  take  their  share  in  the  profuse  and  public  demon- 
strations of  sorrow,1  which  lasted  for  ten  days,  and  which 
imparted  to  the  funeral  obsequies  a  superhuman  solemnity.  -Nor 
ought  we  to  forget,  in  enumerating  the  privileges  of  the  Spartan 
king,  that  he  (conjointly  with  two  officers  called  Pythii 
nominated  by  him)  carried  on  the  communicationsx  between 
the  state  and  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  had  the  custody  of 
oracles  and  prophecies  generally.  In  most  of  the  Grecian  states, 
such  inspired  declarations  were  treasured  up,  and  consulted  in 
cases  of  public  emergency  :  but  the  intercourse  of  Sparta  with 
the  Delphian  oracle  was  peculiarly  frequent  and  intimate,  and 
the  responses  of  the  Pythian  priestess  met  with  more  reverential 
attention  from  the  Spartans  than  from  any  other  Greeks.2  So 
much  the  more  important  were  the  king's  functions,  as  the 
medium  of  this  intercourse  :  the  oracle  always  upheld  his  dignity, 
and  often  even  seconded  his  underhand  personal  schemes.3 

Sustained  by  so  great  a  force  of  traditional  reverence,  a  Spartan 
king  of  military  talent  and  individual  energy  like  Agesilaus 
exercised  great  ascendency ;  but  such  cases  were  very  rare,  and 
we  shall  find  the  king  throughout  the  historical  period  only  a 
secondary  force,  available  on  special  occasions.  For  real  political 
Pow  orders,  in  the  greatest  cases  as  well  as  the  least,  the 

of  the  Spartan  looks  to  the  council   of  ephors,   to  whom 

©P  ors.  obedience  is  paid  with  a  degree  of  precision  which 

nothing  short  of  the  Spartan  discipline  could  have  brought  about 
— by  the  most  powerful  citizens  not  less  than  by  the  meanest.4 
Both  the  internal  police  and  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  state  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  ephors,  who  exercise  an  authority  approaching 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  1.    "Ayis—    Alcib.  i.  p.  123. 

eruYe  <refj.voTepas  rj  (car'  avQpuiirov  TfluJ>7j5.  3  Herodot.  vi.  66,  and  Thucyd.  V.  16, 

2  For  the  privileges  of  the  Spartan    furnish  examples  of  this. 

kings,  see  Herodot.  vi.  58—57 ;  Xeno-  4  Xenophon,  Republ.  Laced,  c.  8,  2, 
phon,  Republ.   Laced,    c     15 ;   Plato,    and  Agesilaus,  cap.  7,  2. 
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to  despotism,  and  altogether  without  accountability.  They 
appoint  and  direct  the  body  of  300  young  and  active  citizens, 
who  performed  the  immediate  police  of  Laconia  :  they  cashier  at 
pleasure  any  subordinate  functionary,  and  inflict  fine  01  arrest  at 
their  own  discretion :  they  assemble  the  military  force,  on 
occasion  of  foreign  war,  and  determine  its  destination,  though  the 
king  has  the  actual  command  of  it :  they  imprison  on  suspicion 
even  the  regent  or  the  king  himself:1  they  sit  as  judges,  some- 
times individually  and  sometimes  as  a  board,  upon  causes  and 
complaints  of  great  moment,  and  they  judge  without  the  restraint 
of  written  laws,  the  use  of  which  was  peremptorily  forbidden  by 
a  special  Rhetra,2  erroneously  connected  with  Lykurgus  himself, 
but  at  any  rate  ancient.    On  certain  occasions  of  peculiar  moment 


1  Xenoph.  Rep.  Laced.  8,  4  ;  Thucyd. 
i.  131;  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  14— apxV 
\lav  fj.ey6.ktiu  ical  i<Torvpavvov.  Plu- 
tarch, Lycurg.  c.  13— /otrj  xp^c"  vop-tus 

t'yypd</)ots. 

Plato,  in  his  Republic,  in  like 
manner  disapproves  of  any  general 
enactments  tying  up  beforehand  the 
discretion  of  perfectly  educated  men 
like  his  guardians,  who  will  always  do 
what  is  best  on  each  special  occasion 
(Republic,  iv.  p.  425). 

'z  Besides  the  primitive  constitutional 
Rhetra  mentioned  above,  page  265, 
various  other  Rhetrae  are  also  attri- 
buted to  Lykurgus ;  and  Plutarch 
singles  out  three  under  the  title  of 
"The  Three  Rhetrae,"  as  if  they  were 
either  the  only  genuine  Lykurgean 
Rhetrae,  or  at  least  stood  distinguished 
by  some  peculiar  sanctity  from  all 
others  (Plutarch,  Quaest.  Roman,  c.  87. 
Agesilaus,  c.  26). 

These  three  were  (Plutarch.  Lycurg. 
c.  13 ;  comp.  Apophth.  Lacon.  p.  227): 
—1.  Not  to  resort  to  written  laws.  2. 
Not  to  employ  in  house-building  any 
other  tools  than  the  axe  and  the 
saw.  3.  Not  to  undertake  military 
expeditions  often  against  the  same 
enemies. 

I  agree  with  Nitzsch  (Histor.  Homer, 
p.  61—65)  that  these  Rhetrae,  though 
doubtless  not  actually  Lykurgean,  are 
nevei'theless  ancient  (that  is,  probably 
dating  some  where  between  050— 550b.  c. ) 
and  not  the  mere  fictions  of  recent 
writers,  as  Schbmann  (Ant.  Jur.  Pub. 
iv.  1.;  xiv.  p.  132)  and  Uilichs  (p.  241) 
seem  to  believe.  And  though  Plutarch 
specifies  the  number  three,  yet  there 
seem  to  have  been  still  more,  as  the 


language  of  Tyrtaeus  must  be  held  to 
indicate;  out  of  which,  from  causes 
which  we  do  not  now  understand,  the 
three  which  Plutarch  distinguishes 
excited  particular  notice. 

These  maxims  or  precepts  of  state 
were  probably  preserved  along  with 
the  dicta  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  from 
which  authority  doubtless  many  of 
them  may  have  emanated — such  as  the 
famous  ancient  prophecy  'A  $iAoxpt 
p-ctria  ^waprav  oAet  ak\o  Se  ov5«V(Krebs, 
Lectiones  Diodoreaa,  p.  140.  Aristotel. 
riepi  rioA.tTeiwv,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Eurip. 
Andromach.  446.  Schomann,  Comm. 
ad  Plutarch.  Ag.  et  Cleomen.  p.  123). 

Nitzsch  has  good  remarks  in  ex- 
planation of  the  prohibition  against 
"using  written  laws".  This  prohibi- 
tion was  probably  called  forth  by  the 
circumstance  that  other  Grecian  states 
were  employing  lawgivers  likeZaleukus, 
Drako,  Charondas,  or  Sol&n— to  pre- 
sent them  at  once  with  a  series  of 
written  enactments  or  provisions. 
Some  Spartans  may  have  proposed 
that  an  analogous  lawgiver  should  be 
nominated  for  Sparta;  upon  which 
proposition  a  negative  was  put  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  possible,  by  a 
formal  Rhetra,  perhaps  passed  after 
advice  from  Delphi.  There  is  no  such 
contradiction  therefore  (when  we  thus 
conceive  the  event),  as  some  authors 
represent,  in  forbidding  the  use  of 
written  laws  by  a  Rhetra  itself  put 
into  writing.  To  employ  a  phrase  in 
greater  analogy  with  modern  contro- 
versies— "  The  Spartans,  on  the  direc- 
tion of  the  oracle,  resolve  to  retain 
their  unwritten  common  law,  and  not 
to  codify  ". 
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they  take  the  sense  of  the  senate  and  the  public  assembly l — such 
seems  to  have  been  the  habit  on  questions  of  war  and  peace.  It 
appears  however  that  persons  charged  with  homicide,  treason,  or 
capital  offences  generally,  were  tried  before  the  senate.  We  read 
of  several  instances  in  which  the  kings  were  tried  and  severely 
fined,  and  in  which  their  houses  were  condemned  to  be  razed  to 
the  ground,  probably  by  the  senate  on  the  proposition  of  the 
ephors  :  in  one  instance,  it  seems  that  the  ephors  inflicted  by 
their  own  authority  a  fine  even  upon  Agesilaus.2 

War  and  peace  appear  to  have  been  submitted,  on  most,  if  not 
Public  on  all  occasions,  to  the  senate  and  the  public  assembly  ; 

assembly.  no  matter  could  reach  the  latter  until  it  had  passed 
through  the  former.  And  we  find  some  few  occasions  on  which 
the  decision  of  the  public  assembly  was  a  real  expression  of 
opinion,  and  operative  as  to  the  result— as  for  example,  the 
assembly  which  immediately  preceded  and  resolved  upon  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  serious  hazard  of 
the  case  and  the  general  caution  of  a  Spartan  temperament,  there 
was  the  great  personal  weight  and  experience  of  king  Archidamus 
opposed  to  the  war,  though  the  ephors  were  favourable  to  it.3 
The  public  assembly,  under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  really 
manifested  an  opinion  and  came  to  a  division.  But  for  the  most 
part,  it  seems  to  have  been  little  better  than  an  inoperative 
formality.  The  general  rule  permitted  no  open  discussion,  nor 
could  any  private  citizen  speak  except  by  special  leave  from  the 
magistrates.  Perhaps  even  the  general  liberty  to  discuss,  if 
given,  might  have  been  of  no  avail,  for  not  only  was  there  no 
power  of  public  speaking,  but  no  habit  of  canvassing  public 
measures,  at  Sparta :  nothing  was  more  characteristic  of  the 
government  than  the  extreme  secrecy  of  its  proceedings.4    The 

I'ESofe  tois  'E<J>opois  icat  rg  «kA.ij<ti^  alluded  to  briefly  in  the  Rhetoric  (iii. 

(Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  23).  18)  is  not  easy  to  be  understood. 

2  The  case  of  Leotychides,  Herod,  vi.         3  Thucyd.    i.    67,  80,  87.      gvMoyov 

72;    of  Pleistoanax,   Thucyd.  ii.  21 — V.  <r(f>u>v  avriav  rbv  eiwtfora. 
16;  Agis  II.   Thucyd.  v.  63  ;  Agis  III.,         4  Thucyd.   iv.   68.     r»js  TroXtTeias  to 

Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  19 :   see  Plutarch,  itpvmov :    compare    iv.    74 ;    also   his 

Agesilaus,  c.  5.  remarkable  expression  about  so  distin- 

Respecting  the  ephors  generally,  see  guished  a  man  as  Brasidas,  yv^&e  ovk 

Wachsmuth, Hellen.  Alterthumskunde,  aSvvaTos,  ws  AaKeSai^6vio<;,  elTrelv,  and 

v.  4,  42,  vol.  i.  p.  223  ;  Cragius,  Rep.  iv.  24,  about  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys 

Lac.  ii.  4,  p.  121.  *  to  Athens.  Compare  Schomann,  Antiq. 

Aristotle  distinctly  marks  the  ephors  Jur.    Pub.    Gra?c.    iv.    1,    80,    p.    122. 

-as    awirevOvyoi. :    so    that    the    3tory  Aristotel.  Polit.  ii.  8,  3. 
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propositions  brought  forward  by  the  magistrates  were  either 
accepted  or  rejected,  without  any  licence  of  amending.  There 
could  be  no  attraction  to  invite  the  citizen  to  be  present  at  such 
an  assembly  ;  and  we  may  gather  from  the  language  of  Xenophon 
that  in  his  time  it  consisted  only  of  a  certain  number  of  notables 
specially  summoned  in  addition  to  the  senate,  which  latter  body 
is  itself  called  "  the  lesser  Ekklesia  ,\1  Indeed  the  constant  and 
formidable  diminution  in  the  number  of  qualified  citizens  was 
alone  sufficient  to  thin  the  attendance  of  the  assembly,  as  well  as 
to  break  down  any  imposing  force  which  it  might  once  have 


An  assembly  thus  circumstanced — though  always  retained  as  a 
formality,  and  though  its  consent  on  considerable  matters  and  for 
the  passing  of  laws  (which  however  seems  to  have  been  a  rare 
occurrence  at  Sparta)  was  indispensable — could  be  very  little  of 
a  practical  check  upon  the  administration  of  the  ephors.  The 
Senate,  a  permanent  body  with  the  kings  included  in  The 
it,  was  the  only  real  check  upon  them,  and  must  have  Senate- 
been  to  a  certain  extent  a  concurrent  body  in  the  government — 
though  the  large  and  imposing  language  in  which  its  political 
supremacy  is  spoken  of  by  Demosthenes  and  Isokrates  exceeds 
greatly  the  reality  of  the  case.  Its  most  important  function  was 
that  of  a  court  of  criminal  justice,  before  whom  every  man  put  on 
trial  for  his  life  was  arraigned.2  But  both  in  this  and  in  their 
other  duties,  we  find  the  senators  as  well  as  the  kings  and  the  V?y 
ephors  charged  with  corruption  and  venality.3  As  they  were  not 
appointed  until  sixty  years  of  age  and  then  held  their  offices  for 

i  TV   fjuicpav  Kakovnevrjv   UK\ri<riav  Or.  xii.  (Panathenaic.)  p.  266.      The 

(Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  8),  which  means  language  of  Demosthends  seems  par- 

the  yepovres  or  senate,  and  none  besides,  ticularly  inaccurate, 
except  the  ephors,  who  convoked  it.         Plutarch  (Agesilaus,  c.  32),  on  occa- 

(See  Lachmann,  Spart.  Verfass.,  sect,  sion  of   some  suspected   conspirators 

12,  p.  216.)    What  is  still  more  to  be  who  were  put  to  death  by  Agesilaus 

noted  is  the  expression  oi  HuhK-titoi  as  and  the  ephors,  when  Sparta  was  in 

the  equivalent  of  t)  enK\r)<rCa  (compare  imminent  danger  from  the  attack  of 

Hellen.  v.  2,  11 ;   vi.  3,  3),  evidently  Epameindndas,  asserts,  that  this  was 

showing  a  special  and  limited  number  the  first  time  that  any  Spartan  had 

of  persons  convened  :  see  also  ii.  4,  38  ;  ever  been  put  to  death  without  trial, 
iv.  6,  3  ;  v.  2,  33  ;  Thucyd.  v.  77.  3  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  18.    Compare 

The   expression   oi   eiackriToi  _  could  also  Thucy did.  i.  131  about  the  guilty 

never  have  got  into  use  as  an  equivalent  Pausanias, — Tnarevaiv    xPW"10"1    Sta\v- 

for  the  Athenian  ecclesia.  <reiv   tt/v  Siaj3oAiji> :    Herodot.    v.    72 ; 

2  Xenoph.  Repub.  Laced.  10 ;  Aristot.  Thucyd.  v.  16— about  the  kings  Leoty- 

Polit.  ii.  6,  17  ;  iii.  1,  7  ;  Demosthen.  chides  and  Pleistoanax  ;  the  brave  and 

cent.  Leptin.  c.  23,  p.  489 ;  Isokrates,  able  Gylippus— Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  16. 
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life,  we  may  readily  believe  that  some  of  them  continued  to  act 
after  the  period  of  extreme  and  disqualifying  senility — which, 
though  the  extraordinary  respect  of  the  Lacedaemonians  for  old 
age  would  doubtless  tolerate  it,  could  not  fail  to  impair  the 
influence  of  the  body  as  a  concurrent  element  of  government. 
The  brief  sketch  here  given  of  the  Spartan  government  will 
show,  that  though  Greek  theorists  found  a  difficulty 
constitution  in  determining  under  what  class  they  should  arrange 
olf  arch6  ****  **  was  *n  SUDstance  a  close,  unscrupulous,  and  well- 
obeyed  oligarchy — including  within  it  as  subordinate 
those  portions  which  had  once  been  dominant,  the  kings  and  the 
senate,  and  softening  the  odium,  without  abating  the  mischief,  of 
the  system,  by  its  annual  change  of  the  ruling  ephors. x  We  must 
at  the  same  time  distinguish  the  government  from  the  Lykurgean 
discipline  and  education,  which  doubtless  tended  much  to  equalise 
rich  and  poor,  in  respect  to  practical  life,  habits,  and  enjoyments. 
Herodotus  (and  seemingly  also  Xenophon)  thought  that  the  form 
just  described  was  that  which  the  government  had  originally 
received  from  the  hand  of  Lykurgus.  Now,  though  there  is  good 
reason  for  supposing  otherwise,  and  for  believing  the  ephors  to 
be  a  subsequent  addition — yet  the  mere  fact,  that  Herodotus  was 
so  informed  at  Sparta,  points  our  attention  to  one  important 
attribute  of  the  Spartan  polity,  which  it  is  proper  to  bring  into 
view.  This  attribute  is,  its  unparalleled  steadiness  for  four  or 
five  successive  centuries,  in  the  midst  of  governments  like  the 
Grecian,  all  of  which  had  undergone  more  or  less  of  fluctuation. 
Long  dura-  No  considerable  revolution — not  even  any  palpable 
constitution  or  f°rmal  cnange — occurred  in  it  from  the  days  of  the 
without  for-  Messenian  war  down  to  those  of  Agis  III. :  in  spite  of 
—one  caule  the  irreparable  blow  which  the  power  and  territory  of 
respect  in  *^e  sta^e  sus^ame(i  from  Epameinondas  and  the 
Greece  and  Thebans,  the  form  of  government  nevertheless 
Spartans  G  remained  unchanged.  It  was  the  only  government 
themselves.  jn  Greece  which  could  trace  an  unbroken  peaceable 
descent  from  a  high  antiquity  and  from  its  real  or  supposed 

1  The   ephors   are   sometimes  con-  the  exercise  of  thoir  power  they  were 

sidered   as   a   democratical    element,  subject   to    little    restraint    and    no 

because  every  Spartan  citizen  had  a  responsibility;   see    Plato,    Legg.    iv. 

chance  of  becoming  ephor ;  sometimes  p.  712;   Aristot.  Polit,  ii.  3,    1U;   iv 

as  a  despotical   element,  because  in  7,  4,  5. 
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founder.  Now  this  was  one  of  the  main  circumstances  (among 
others  which  will  hereafter  be  mentioned)  of  the  astonishing 
ascendency  which  the  Spartans  acquired  over  the  Hellenic  mind, 
and  which  they  will  not  be  found  at  all  to  deserve  by  any  superior 
ability  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  The  steadiness  of  their  political 
sympathies — exhibited  at  one  time  by  putting  down  the  tyrants 
or  despots,  at  another  by  overthrowing  the  democracies — stood  in 
the  place  of  ability,  and  even  the  recognised  failings  of  their 
government  were  often  covered  by  the  sentiment  of  respect  for  its 
early  commencement  and  uninterrupted  continuance.  If  such  a 
feeling  acted  on  the  Greeks  generally,1  much  more  powerful  was 
its  action  upon  the  Spartans  themselves  in  inflaming  that  haughty 
exclusiveness  for  which  they  stood  distinguished.  And  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  Spartan  mind  continued  to  be  cast  on  the  old- 
fashioned  scale,  and  unsusceptible  of  modernizing  influences, 
longer  than  that  of  most  other  people  of  Greece.  The  ancient 
legendary  faith,  and  devoted  submission  to  the  Delphian  oracle, 
remained  among  them  unabated,  at  a  time  when  various  influences 
had  considerably  undermined  it  among  their  fellow-Hellens  and 
neighbours.  But  though  the  unchanged  title  and  forms  of  the 
government  thus  contributed  to  its  imposing  effect,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  causes  of  internal  degeneracy  were  not  the  less 
really  at  work,  in  undermining  its  efficiency.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  number  of  qualified  citizens  went  on  continually 
diminishing,  and  even  of  this  diminished  number  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  before  were  needy,  since  the  landed  property  tended 
constantly  to  concentrate  itself  in  fewer  hands.  There  grew  up 
in  this  way  a  body  of  discontent,  which  had  not  originally 
existed,  both  among  the  poorer  citizens,  and  among  those 
who  had  lost  their  franchise  as  citizens  ;  thus  aggravating  the 
danger  arising  from  Periceki  and  Helots,  who  will  be  presently 
noticed. 

We  pass  from  the  political  constitution  of  Sparta  to  the  civil 
ranks  and  distribution,  economical  relations,  and  lastly  the 
peculiar  system  of  habits,  education  and  discipline,  said  to  have 
been  established  among  the  Lacedaemonians  by  Lykurgus.  Here 
again  we  shall  find  ourselves  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the 

1  A  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  in  IsokratGs,  Or.  xii.  (Panathenaic.)  p. 
this  antiquity  was  lauded  may  be  seen    288. 
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existing  institutions,  and  surrounded  by  confusion  when  we  try 
to  explain  how  those  institutions  arose. 

It  seems  however  ascertained  that  the  Dorians  in  all  their 
Dorians  settlements  were  divided  into  three  tribes — the  Hylleis, 
divided  into  the  Pamphyli,  and  the  Dy  manes  :  in  all  Dorian  cities, 
—Hylleis,  moreover,  there  were  distinguished  Herakleid  families 
andDy-11,  ^rom  whom  cekists  were  chosen  when  new  colonies 
manes.  were  formed.     These  three  tribes  can  be  traced  at 

Argos,  Sikyon,  Epidaurus,  Trcezen,  Megara,  Korkyra,  and 
seemingly  also  at  Sparta.1  The  Hylleis  recognised,  as  their 
eponym  and  progenitor,  Hyllus  the  son  of  Herakles,  and  were 
therefore  in  their  own  belief  descended  from  Herakles  himself  : 
we  may  suppose  the  Herakleids,  specially  so  called,  comprising 
the  two  regal  families,  to  have  been  the  Elder  Brethren  of  the 
tribe  of  Hylleis,  the  whole  of  whom  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
Herakleids  or  descendants  of  Herakles.2  But  there  seem  to  have 
been  also  at  Sparta,  as  in  other  Dorian  towns,  non-Dorian 
inhabitants,  apart  from  these  three  tribes  and  embodied  in  tribes 
of  their  own.  One  of  these,  the  iEgeids,  said  to  have  come  from 
Thebes  as  allies  of  the  Dorian  invaders,  is  named  by  Aristotle, 
Pindar,  and  Herodotus3 — while  the  iEgialeis  at  Sikyon,  the  tribe 
Hyrnethia  at  Argos  and  Epidaurus,  and  others  whose  titles  we 
do  not  know  at  Corinth,  represent  in  like  manner  the  non-Dorian 
portions  of  their  respective  communities.4  At  Corinth  the  total 
number  of  tribes  is  said  to  have  been  eight.5  But  at  Sparta, 
though  we  seem  to  make  out  the  existence  of  the  three  Dorian 

i  Herodot.  v.  68 ;  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  adopted  into  one  of  the  three  Dorian 

'YAAees  and  Av/u.ai/ ;  O.  Muller,  Dorians,  tribes  ;  this  is  one  of  the  corollaries 

iii.  5,  2 ;  Boeckh  ad  Corp.  Inscrip.  No.  from  his  fundamental  supposition,  that 

1123.  Sparta  is  the  type  of  pure  Dorism  (vol. 

Thucyd    i.   24,  about   Phalius   the  ii.  p.  78).    Kopstadt  thinks  (Dissertat. 

Herakleid  at  Corinth.  p.  67)  that  I  have  done  injustice  to  O. 

2  See  Tyrtseus,  Fragm.  8,  1,  ed.  Muller  in  not  assenting  to  his  proof : 
Schneidewin,  and  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  61,  but  on  studying  the  point  over  again,  I 
v.  71,  where  the  expressions  "descend-  can  see  no  reason  for  modifying  what 
ants  of  Herakles "  plainly  compre-  is  here  stated  in  the  text.  The  section 
bended  more  than  the  two  kingly  of  Schomann's  work  (Antiq.  Jur.  Publ. 
families.  Plutarch.  Lysand.  c.  22;  Gr«c,  iv.  1,  6,  p.  115)  on  this  subject 
Diodor.  xi.  58.  asserts  a  great  deal  more  than  can  be 

3  Herodot.  iv.  149 ;  Pindar,  Pyth.  v.  proved. 

67 ;    Aristot.    Aa/cwv.    IIoAit.    p.    127,         4  Herod,   v.   68—92 ;  Boeckh,   Corp. 

Fragm.   ed.    Neumann.     The  Talthy-  Inscrip.  Nos.  1130, 1131 ;  Stephan.  Byz. 

biadae,  or  heralds  at  Sparta,  formed  a  v.  'YpvLOtov  ;  Pausan.  ii.  28,  3. 
family  or  caste  apart  (Herod,  vii.  134).  5  Photius,  Ylavra  o/ctw  ;  also  Proverb. 

O.    Miiller   supposes,  without   any  Vatic.  Suit  las,  xi.  64 ;  compare  Hesy- 

proof,  that  the  iEgeids  mu*t  have  been  chius,  v.  Kwofyakoi.. 
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tribes,  we  do  not  know  how  many  tribes  there  were  in  all ;  still 
less  do  we  know  what  relation  the  Obse,  or  Obes,  another 
subordinate  distribution  of  the  people,  bore  to  the  tribes.  In  the 
ancient  Rhetra  of  Lykurgus,  the  Tribes  and  Obes  are  directed  to 
be  maintained  unaltered  :  but  the  statement  of  0.  Miiller  and 
Boeckh1 — that  there  were  thirty  Obes  in  all,  ten  to  each  tribe — 
rests  upon  no  other  existence  than  a  peculiar  punctuation  of 
this  Rhetra,  which  various  other  critics  reject ;  and  seemingly 
with  good  reason.  We  are  thus  left  without  any  information 
respecting  the  Ob6,  though  we  know  that  it  was  an  old,  peculiar, 
and  lasting  division  among  the  Spartan  people,  since  it  occurs  in 
the  oldest  Rhetra  of  Lykurgus,  as  well  as  in  late  inscriptions  of 
the  date  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  similar  inscriptions  and  in 
the  account  of  Pausanias,  there  is  however  recognised  jj0cai  fcg. 
a  classification  of  Spartans  distinct  from  and  inde-  tinctions 
pendent  of  the  three  old  Dorian  tribes,  and  founded  among  the 
upon  the  different  quarters  of  the  city — Limnse,  Mesoa,  sPartans- 
Pitane  and  Kynosura  ;2  from  one  of  these  four  was  derived  the 
usual  description  of  a  Spartan  in  the  days  of  Herodotus.  There 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  old  Dorian  tribes  became  antiquated 
at  Sparta  (as  the  four  old  Ionian  tribes  did  at  Athens),  and  that 
the  topical  classification  derived  from  the  quarters  of  the  city 
superseded  it — these  quarters  having  been  originally  the  separate 
villages,  of  the  aggregate  of  which  Sparta  was  composed.3  That 
the  number  of  the  old  senators,  thirty,  was  connected  with  the 
three  Dorian  tribes,  deriving  ten  members  from  each,  is  probable 
enough,  though  there  is  no  proof  of  it. 

Of  the  population  of  Laconia  three  main  divisions  are  recognised 
— Spartans,  Periceki,  and  Helots.  The  first  of  the  three  were 
the  full  qualified  citizens,  who  lived  in  Sparta  itself,  fulfilled 

i  Mflller,     Dorians,     iii.     5,    3—7 ;  them  five.     Manso  has  discussed  the 

Boeckh  ad  Corp.  Inscription.  Part.  iv.  subject  at  large,  but  I  think  not  very 

sect.  3,  p.  609.  satisfactorily,  in  the  eighth  Beilage  to 

2  Pausan.  iii.  16,  6  ;  Herodot.  iii.  55  ;  the  first  book  of  his  History  of  Sparta 

Boeckh,    Corp.    Inscript.     Nr.    1241,  (vol.  ii.  p.  125);  and  Dr.  Thirlwall's 

1338, 1347,  1425 ;  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Meaoa. ;  second  Appendix  (vol.  i.  p.  517)  both 

Strabo,  viii.  p.  364;  Hesych.  v.  Iltrai'Tj.  noticesallthedifferentmodernopinions 

There  is  much  confusion  and  dis-  on  this  obscure  topic,  and  adds  several 

crepancy  of  opinion  about  the  Spartan  useful  criticisms.    Our  scanty  stock  of 

tribes.    Cragius  admits  six  (De  Republ.  original  evidence  leaves  much  room  for 

Lacon.  i.    6)  ;   Meursius,  eight  (Rep.  divergent  hypotheses,  and  little  chance 

Lacon.  i.  7) ;  Barthelemy  (Voyage  du  of  any  certain  conclusion. 
Jeune  Anacharsis,  iv.  p.  185)  makes        3  Thucyd.  i.  10, 
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all  the  exigencies  of  the  Lykurgean  discipline,  paid  their  quota 
to  the  Syssitia  or  public  mess,  and  were  alone  eligible 
SffiS  to  honours1  or  public  offices.  These  men  had 
—i.  Spar-  neither  time  nor  taste  even  for  cultivation  of  the  land, 
still  less  for  trade  or  handicraft :  such  occupations 
were  inconsistent  with  the  prescribed  training,  even  if  they  had 
not  been  positively  interdicted.  They  were  maintained  from  the 
lands  round  the  city,  and  from  the  large  proportion  of  Laconia 
which  belonged  to  them  ;  the  land  being  tilled  for  them  by 
Helots,  who  seem  to  have  paid  over  to  them  a  fixed  proportion 
of  the  produce  :  in  some  cases  at  least  as  much  as  one  half.2 
Each  Spartan  retained  his  qualification,  and  transmitted  it  to  his 
children,  on  two  conditions — first,  that  of  submitting  to  the 
prescribed  discipline  ;  next,  that  of  paying  each  his  stipulated 
quota  to  the  public  mess,  which  was  only  maintained  by  these 
individual  contributions.  The  multiplication  of  children  in  the 
poorer  families,  after  acquisitions  of  new  territory  ceased, 
continually  augmented  both  the  number  and  the  proportion  of 
citizens  who  were  unable  to  fulfil  the  second  of  these  conditions, 
and  who  therefore  lost  their  franchise  :  so  that  there  arose 
towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  a  distinction,  among 
the  Spartans  themselves,  unknown  to  the  earlier  times — the 
reduced  number  of  fully  qualified  citizens  being  called  The 
Equals  or  Peers — the  disfranchised  poor,  The  Inferiors.  The 
latter,  disfranchised  as  they  were,  nevertheless  did  not  become 
Periceki :  it  was  probably  still  competent  to  them  to  resume 
their  qualification,  should  any  favourable  accident  enable  them 
to  make  their  contributions  to  the  public  mess. 

The  Pericekus  was  also  a  freeman  and  a  citizen,  not  of  Sparta, 

.     but  of  some  one  of  the  hundred  townships  of  Laconia.3 

Both  he  and  the  community  to  which  he  belonged 

1  One  or  two  Perioekic  officers  appear  Byz.  alludes  to  this  total  of  100  town- 
in  military  command  towards  the  end  ships  in  his  notice  of  several  different 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  viii.  items  among  them— 'AvOdva—  ttoAi? 
6,  22),  but  these  seem  rare  exceptions  AaxajiuKT)  fiia  t&v  enarov ;  also  v.  'A<f>po- 
even  as  to  foreign  service  by  sea  or  Sio-ias,  Bolat,  Avppdxtov,  &c. ;  but  he 
land,  while  a  Perioekus  as  magistrate  probably  copied  Strabo,  and  therefore 
at  Sparta  was  unheard  of.  cannot  pass  for  a  distinct  authority. 

2  One  half  was  paid  by  the  enslaved  The  total  of  100  townships  belongs  to 
Messenians^  (Tyrtseus,  Frag.  4,  Bergk) :  the  maximum  of  Spartan  power,  after 
■!j|u.io-u  nav,  o<r<rov  Kapnov  apovpa  <f>epet.  the  conquest  and  before  the  severance 

3  Strabo,  viii.   p.    362.      Stephanus  of   Messenia ;   for   Auldn,    Boise   and 
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received  their  orders  only  from  Sparta,  having  no  political  sphere 
of  their  own,  and  no  share  in  determining  the  movements  of  the 
Spartan  authorities.  In  the  island  of  Kythera,1  which  formed 
one  of  the  Pericekic  townships,  a  Spartan  bailiff  resided  as 
administrator.  But  whether  the  same  was  the  case  with  others, 
we  cannot  affirm  :  nor  is  it  safe  to  reason  from  one  of  these 
townships  to  all — there  may  have  been  considerable  differences 
in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  one  and  another.  For  they  were 
spread  through  the  whole  of  Laconia,  some  near  and  some 
distant  from  Sparta  :  the  free  inhabitants  of  Amyklae  must  have 
been  Periceki,  as  well  as  those  of  Kythera,  Thuria,  iEtheia,  or 
Aulon  :  nor  can  we  presume  that  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Spartan  authorities  towards  all  of  them  was  the  same.  Between 
the  Spartans  and  their  neighbours,  the  numerous  Periceki  of 
Amyklae,  there  must  have  subsisted  a  degree  of  intercourse  and 
mutual  relation  in  which  the  more  distant  Periceki  did  not 
partake — besides  that  both  the  religious  edifices  and  the  festivals 
of  Amyklae  were  most  reverentially  adopted  by  the  Spartans  and 
exalted  into  a  national  dignity  :  and  we  seem  to  perceive,  on  some 
occasions,  a  degree  of  consideration  manifested  for  the  Amyklsean 
hoplites,2  such  as  perhaps  other  Periceki  might  not  have  obtained. 
The  class-name,  Periceki3 — Circum-residents,  or  dwellers  around 


MethdnS  (the  extreme  places)  are 
included  among  them. 

Mr.  Clinton  (Fast.  Hellen.  ii.  p.  401) 
has  collected  the  names  of  above  60 
out  of  the  100. 

i  Thucyd.  iv.  53. 

2  Xenophon,  Hellen.  iv.  5, 11 ;  Herod. 
ix.  7;  Thucyd.  v.  18—23.  The  Amyklaean 
festival  of  the  Hyacinthia,  and  the 
Amyklaean  temple  of  Apollo,  seem  to 
stand  foremost  in  the  mind  of  the 
Spartan  authorities.  AvtoI  kou  ol  eyy-6- 
tolto.  rOiv  irepioCiciav  (Thucyd.  iv.  8),  who 
are  ready  before  the  rest  and  march 
against  the  Athenians  at  Pylus,  pro- 
bably include  the  Amyklaeans. 

Laconia  generally  is  called  by 
Thucydides  (lii.  16)  as  the  Trepioi/cij  of 
Sparta. 

3  The  word  TrepiWoi  is  sometimes 
used  to  signify  simply  "  surrounding 
neighbour  states,"  in  its  natural  geo- 
graphical sense :  see  Thucyd.  i.  17, 
and  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  7, 1. 

But  the  more  usual  employment  of 
it  is,  to  mean  the  unprivileged  or  less 
privileged  members  of  the  same  politi- 


cal aggregate  living  without  the  city, 
in  contrast  with  the  full  privileged 
burghers  who  lived  within  it.  Aristotle 
uses  it  to  signify  in  Krfite  the  class 
corresponding  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
Helots  (Pol.  ii.  7,  3):  there  did  not 
exist  in  Krete  any  class  corresponding 
to  the  Lacedaemonian  Perioeki.  In 
Krete  there  were  not  two  stages  of 
inferiority— there  was  only  one,  and 
that  one  is  marked  by  the  word  n-epiot- 
koi  ;  while  the  Lacedaemonian  Perioekus 
had  the  Helot  below  hiin.  To  an 
Athenian  the  word  conveyed  the  idea 
of  undefined  degradation. 

To  understand  better  the  status  of 
the  Perioekus,  we  may  contrast  him 
with  the  Metcekus  or  Metic.  The 
latter  resides  in  the  city,  but  he  is  an 
alien  resident  on  sufferance,  not  a 
native :  he  pays  a  special  tax,  stands 
excluded  from  all  political  functions, 
and  cannot  even  approach  the  magis- 
trate except  through  a  friendly  citizen 
or  Prostatas  (e7rl  npocrraTov  o'tKeiv — 
Lycurgus  cont.  Leocrat.  c,  21—53) :  he 
bears  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  state. 
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the  city— usually  denoted  native  inhabitants  of  inferior  political 
condition  as  contrasted  with  the  full-privileged  burghers  who 
lived  in  the  city,  but  it  did  not  mark  any  precise  or  uniform 
degree  of  inferiority.  It  is  sometimes  so  used  by  Aristotle  as  to 
imply  a  condition  no  better  than  that  of  the  Helots,  so  that  in  a 
large  sense,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Laconia  (Helots  as  well  as  the 
rest)  might  have  been  included  in  it.  But  when  used  in  reference 
to  Laconia,  it  bears  a  technical  sense  whereby  it  is  placed  in 
contraposition  with  the  Spartan  on  one  side,  and  with  the  Helot 
on  the  other  :  it  means  native  freemen  and  proprietors,  grouped 
in  subordinate  communities1  with  more  or  less  power  of  local 
management,  but  (like  the  subject  towns  belonging  to  Bern 


The  situation  of  a  Metic  was  however 
very  different  in  different  cities  of 
Greece.  At  Athens  that  class  were 
well  protected  in  person  and  property, 
numerous  and  domiciliated:  at  Sparta, 
there  were  at  first  none— the  Xenelasy 
excluded  them ;  but  this  must  have 
been  relaxed  long  before  the  days  of 
Agis  III. 

The  Perioekus  differs  from  the  Metic 
in  being  a  native  of  the  soil,  subject  by 
birth  to  the  city  law. 

M.  Kopstadt  (in  his  Dissertation 
above  cited  on  Lacedaemonian  affairs, 
sect.  7,  p.  CO)  expresses  much  surprise 
at  that  which  I  advance  in  this  note 
respecting  Krete  and  Lacedaemdn— 
that  in  Krete  there  was  no  class  of 
men  analogous  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
Perioeki,  but  only  two  classes— i.e.  free 
citizens  and  Helots.  He  thinks  that 
this  position  is  "  prorsus  falsum  ". 

But  I  advance  nothing  more  here 
than  what  is  distinctly  stated  by 
Aristotle,  as  Kopstadt  himself  admits 
(p.  60,  71).  Aristotle  calls  the  subject 
class  in  Krete  by  the  name  of  nepioucoi. 
And  in  this  case,  the  general  presump- 
tions go  far  to  sustain  the  authority  of 
Aristotle.  For  Sparta  was  a  dominant 
or  capital  city,  including  in  its  depend- 
ence not  only  a  considerable  territory, 
but  a  considerable  number  of  inferior, 
distinct  organised  townships.  In  KrSte, 
on  the  contrary,  each  autonomous  state 
included  only  a  town  with  its  circum- 
jacent territory,  but  without  any 
annexed  townships.  There  was 
therefore  no  basis  for  the  interme- 
diate class  called  in  Laconia  Perioeki : 
just  as  Kopstadt  himself  remarks  (p. 
78)  about  the  Dorian  city  of  Megara. 
There   were  only  the  two  classes  of 


free  Kretan  citizens,  and  serf-culti 
vators  in  various  modifications  and 
subdivisions. 

Kopstadt  (following  Hoeck,  Kreta, 
B.  III.  vol.  iii.  p.  23)  says  that  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  on  this  point  is 
overborne  by  that  of  Dosiadas  and 
Sosikrates— authors  who  wrote  spe- 
cially on  Kretan  affairs.  Now  if  we 
were  driven  to  make  a  choice,  I  con- 
fess that  I  should  prefer  the  testimony 
of  Aristotle— considering  that  we  know 
little  or  nothing  respecting  the  other 
two.  But  in  this  case  I  do  not  think 
that  we  are  driven  to  make  a  choice  : 
Dosiadas  (ap.  Athenae.  xiv.  p.  143)  is 
not  cited  in  terms,  so  that  we  cannot 
affirm  him  to  contradict  Aristotle;  and 
Sosikrates  (upon  whom  Hoeck  and 
Kopstadt  rely)  says  something  which 
does  not  necessarily  contradict  him, 
but  admits  of  being  explained  so  as  to 
place  the  two  witnesses  in  harmony 
with  each  other. 

Sosikrates  says  (ap.  Athenae.  vi.  p. 
263),  Trjv  ixev  koivt}v  SovKeiav  oi  KprjTes 
KaKovai  fivoCav,  •rifi'  fie  iSCav  a<j>aixiu)Tas, 
tou?  fie  7reptotKOVS  vmj/coovs.  Now  the 
word  n-epioiKov?  seems  to  be  here  used 
just  as  Aristotle  would  have  used  it, 
to  comprehend  the  Kretan  serfs  uni- 
versally :  it  is  not  distinguished  from 
uvwiTflu  and  a<f>aju.iwTai,  but  compre- 
hends both  of  them  as  different  species 
under  a  generic  term.  The  authority 
of  Aristotle  affords  a  reason  for  pre- 
ferring to  construe  the  passage  in  this 
manner,  and  the  words  appear  to  me 
to  admit  of  it  fairly. 

i  The  7r6\eis  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
Perioeki  are  often  noticed  :  see  Xeno- 
phon  (Agesilaus,  ii.  24  ;  Laced.  Repub. 
xv.  3  ;  Hellenic,  vi.  5,  21). 
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Zurich,  and  most  of  the  old  thirteen  cantons  of  Switzerland) 
embodied  in  the  Lacedaemonian  aggregate,  which  was  governed 
exclusively  by  the  kings,  senate,  and  citizens  of  Sparta. 

When  we  come  to  describe  the  democracy  of  Athens  after  the 
revolution  of  KleisthenSs,  we  shall  find  the  denies,  or  Specjal 
local  townships  and  villages  of  Attica,  incorporated  as  meaning  of 
equal  and  constituent  fractions  of  the  integer  called  Periceki  in 
The  Deme  (or  The  City)  of  Athens,  so  that  a  demot  of  Laconia. 
Acharnae  or  Sphettus  is  at  the  same  time  a  full  Athenian  citizen. 
But  the  relation  of  the  Perioekic  townships  to  Sparta  is  one  of 
inequality  and  obedience,  though  both  belong  to  the  same  political 
aggregate,  and  make  up  together  the  free  Lacedaemonian  com- 
munity. In  like  manner,  Orneae  and  other  places  were  townships 
of  men  personally  free,  but  politically  dependent  on  Argos — 
Akraephiae  on  Thebes — Chaeroneia  on  Orchomenus — and  various 
Thessalian  towns  on  Pharsalus  and  Larissa.1  This  condition 
carried  with  it  a  sentiment  of  degradation,  and  a  painful  negation 
of  that  autonomy  for  which  every  Grecian  community  thirsted  ; 2 
while  being  maintained  through  superior  force,  it  had  a  natural 
tendency,  perhaps  without  the  deliberate  wish  of  the  reigning 
city,  to  degenerate  into  practical  oppression.  But  in  addition  to 
this  general  tendency,  the  peculiar  education  of  a  Spartan,  while 
it  imparted  force,  fortitude,  and  regimental  precision,  was  at  the 
same  time  so  rigorously  peculiar,  that  it  rendered  him  harsh, 
unaccommodating,  and  incapable  of  sympathising  with  the 
ordinary  march  of  Grecian  feeling, — not  to  mention  the  rapacity 
and  love  of  money,  which  is  attested,  by  good  evidence,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Spartan  character,3  and  which  we  should  hardly  have 
expected  to  find  in  the  pupils  of  Lykurgus.  As  Harmosts  out  of 
their  native  city,4  and  in  relations  with  inferiors,  the  Spartans 
seem  to  have  been  more  unpopular  than  other  Greeks,  and  we 
may  presume  that  a  similar  haughty  roughness  pervaded  their 

i  Herodot.    viii.    73—135  ;   Xenoph.  the  same  language,  Hellen.  v.  4,  46 : 

Hellen     vi.    1—8  :    Thucyd.    iv.    76—  compare  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  28. 

94  3  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  23. 

'2  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  5,   9,    19.  4  Thucyd.  i.  77—95;   vi.  105.     Iso- 

Isokrates,    writing    in    the    days    of  krates  (Panathenaic.  Or.  xii.  p.  283), 

Theban   power,  after    the    battle   of  ^napTtaTas  Se  un-epon-TiKovs  ko.1  7roA.ep.1- 

Leuktra,    characterises    the    Boeotian  kovs  koL  irKeoveKra?,  o'iovs  7rep  aurovs 

towns  as  7repi'ot/coi  of  Thebes  (Or.  viii.  eluai  ndvTe<;  vneikri^aai.    Compare  his 

De  Pace,  p.  182) ;  compare  Orat.  xiv.  Oratio  de  Pace  (Or.  viii.  p.  180—181) ; 

Plataic.  p.  299—303.    Xenophdn  holds  Oratio  Panegyr.  (Or.  iv.  p.  64—67). 
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dealings  with  their  own  Periceki,  who  were  bound  to  them 
certainly  by  no  tie  of  affection,  and  who  for  the  most  part  revolted 
after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  as  soon  as  the  invasion  of  Laconia  by 
Epameinondas  enabled  them  to  do  so  with  safety. 

Isokrates,  taking  his  point  of  departure  from  the  old  Herakleid 
statement  legend,  with  its  instantaneous  conquest  and  triple  par- 
°f  Jsycratfi8  tition  of  all  Dorian  Peloponnesus  among  the  three 
origin  of  the  Herakleid  brethren,  deduces  the  first  origin  of  the 
Periceki.  Pericekic  townships  from  internal  seditions  among  the 
conquerors  of  Sparta.  According  to  him,  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  conquest  was  one  of  fierce  intestine  warfare  in 
newly-conquered  Sparta,  between  the  Few  and  the  Many, — the 
oligarchy  and  the  demus.  The  former  being  victorious,  two 
important  measures  were  the  consequences  of  their  victory.  They 
banished  the  defeated  Many  from  Sparta  into  Laconia,  retaining 
the  residence  in  Sparta  exclusively  for  themselves  ;  they  assigned 
to  them  the  smallest  and  least  fertile  half  of  Laconia,  monopolis- 
ing the  larger  and  better  for  themselves  ;  and  they  disseminated 
them  into  many  very  small  townships,  or  subordinate  little  com- 
munities, while  they  concentrated  themselves  entirely  at  Sparta. 
To  these  precautions  for  ensuring  dominion  they  added  another 
not  less  important.  They  established  among  their  own  Spartan 
citizens  equality  of  legal  privilege  and  democratical  government, 
so  as  to  take  the  greatest  securities  for  internal  harmony  ;  which 
harmony,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Isokrates,  had  been  but 
too  effectually  perpetuated,  enabling  the  Spartans  to  achieve  their 
dominion  over  oppressed  Greece, — like  the  accord  of  pirates J  for 
the  spoliation  of  the  peaceful.  The  Pericekic  townships  (he  tells 
us),  while  deprived  of  all  the  privileges  of  freemen,  were  exposed 
to  all  the  toils,  as  well  as  to  an  unfair  share  of  the  dangers  of  war. 
The  Spartan  authorities  put  them  in  situations  and  upon  enter- 
prises which  they  deemed  too  dangerous  for  their  own  citizens  ; 
and  what  was  still  worse,  the  ephors  possessed  the  power  of 
putting  to  death,  without  any  form  of  preliminary  trial,  as  many 
Periceki  as  they  pleased.2 

1  Isokrates,  Panathenaic.  Or.  xii.  p.  yap  exeipoi   o-^icnv  avrot?  6/iovoovi/Te? 

280.     wore  ovSels  av  avroi/s  Sta  ye  tvji/  tows  aAAou;  anoWvovai. 

oju.oi'otav  SiKauos  €iraive<ret.ev,  ovSev  /uaA-  2  Isokrates,  Orat.  xii.  (Panathenaic.) 

\ov  >}  tows  KaTan-oi'TiaTas  kou  Arjcrras  /cat  p.    270 — 271.      The    statement    in    the 

rods  Trepi  t<x?  aAAas  dSi/aas  oiras  •  nal  same  oration  (p.  246),  that  the  Lace- 
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The  statement  here  delivered  by  Isokrates,  respecting  the  first 
origin  of  the  distinction  of  Spartans  and  Perioeki,  is  nothing 
better  than  a  conjecture,  nor  is  it  even  a  probable  conjecture, 
since  it  is  based  on  the  historical  truth  of  the  Herakleid  legend, 
and  transports  the  disputes  of  his  own  time  between  the  oligarchy 
and  the  demus  into  an  early  period  to  which  such  disputes  do 
not  belong.  Nor  is  there  anything,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of 
Grecian  history  extends,  to  bear  out  his  assertion  that  the 
Spartans  took  to  themselves  the  least  dangerous  post  in  the  field, 
and  threw  undue  peril  upon  their  Perioeki.  Such  dastardly 
temper  was  not  among  the  sins  of  Sparta  ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  as  the  number  of  citizens  continually  diminished,  so 
the  Periceki  came  to  constitute,  in  the  later  times,  a  larger  and 
larger  proportion  of  the  Spartan  force.  Yet  the  power  which 
Isokrates  represents  to  have  been  vested  in  the  ephors,  of  putting 
to  death  Periceki  without  preliminary  trial,  we  may  fully  believe 
to  be  real,  and  to  have  been  exercised  as  often  as  the  occasion 
seemed  to  call  for  it.  We  shall  notice  presently  the  way  in 
which  these  magistrates  dealt  with  the  Helots,  and  shall  see 
ample  reason  from  thence  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  whenever 
the  ephors  believed  any  man  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace, 
— whether  an  inferior  Spartan,  a  Pericekus,  or  a  Helot, — the  most 
summary  mode  of  getting  rid  of  him  would  be  considered  as  the 
best.  Towards  Spartans  of  rank  and  consideration  they  were 
doubtless  careful  and  measured  in  their  application  of  punish- 
ment, but  the  same  necessity  for  circumspection  did  not  exist 
with  regard  to  the  inferior  classes  :  moreover,  the  feeling,  that  the 
exigencies  of  justice  required  a  fair  trial  before  punishment  was 
inflicted,  belongs  to  Athenian  associations  much  more  than  to 
Spartan.  How  often  any  such  summary  executions  may  have 
taken  place,  we  have  no  information. 

We  may  remark  that  the  account  which  Isokrates  has  here 
given  of  the  origin  of  the  Laconian  Perioeki  is  not  essentially 
irreconcilable  with  that  of  Ephorus,1  who  recounted  that  Eurys- 
thenes  and  Prokles,  on  first  conquering  Laconia,  had  granted 
to  the  pre-existing  population  equal  rights  with  the  Dorians — 

daeraonians  "  had  put  to  death  without  their  allies  or  dependents  out  of  La- 
trial  more  Greeks  (nKeiovs  ri»v  'EAA^oji/)  conia. 

than  had  ever  been  tried  at  Athens        l  Ephorus,  Fragm.  18,  ed.  Marx ;  ap, 

since  Athens  was  a  city,"    refers   to  Strabo.  viii.  p.  365. 
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but  that  Agis,  son  of  EurysthenSs,  had  deprived  them  of  this 

Statement      e(llial  position,  and  degraded  them  into  dependent  sub- 

of  Ephorus    jects  of  the  latter.     At  least  the  two  narratives  both 

from  iso?      agree  in  presuming  that  the  Perioeki  had  once  enjoyed 

k™^s>  y.et  a  better  position,  from  which  they  had  been  extruded 
not  wnoUy  *  .  '       .  7 

irreconcil-  by  violence.  And  the  policy  which  Isokrates  ascribes 
able"  to  the  victorious  Spartan  oligarchs, — of  driving  out  the 

demus  from  concentrated  residence  in  the  city  to  disseminated 
residence  in  many  separate  and  insignificant  townships, — seems 
to  be  the  expression  of  that  proceeding  which  in  his  time 
was  numbered  among  the  most  efficient  precautions  against 
refractory  subjects, — the  Dioekisis,  or  breaking  up  of^a  town- 
aggregate  into  villages.  We  cannot  assign  to  the  statement  any 
historical  authority.1  Moreover  the  division  of  Laconia  into  six 
districts,  together  with  its  distribution  into  townships  (or  the  dis- 
tribution of  settlers  into  pre-existing  townships),  which  Ephorus 
ascribed  to  the  first  Dorian  kings,  are  all  deductions  from  the 
primitive  legendary  account,  which  described  the  Dorian  conquest 
as  achieved  at  one  stroke,  and  must  all  be  dismissed,  if  we  suppose 
it  to  have  been  achieved  gradually.  This  gradual  conquest  is 
admitted  by  0.  Miiller  and  by  many  of  the  ablest  subsequent 
inquirers — who  nevertheless  seem  to  have  the  contrary  supposi- 
tion involuntarily  present  to  their  minds  when  they  criticise  the 
early  Spartan  history,  and  always  unconsciously  imagine  the 
Spartans  as  masters  of  all  Laconia.  We  cannot  even  assert  that 
Laconia  was  ever  under  one  government  before  the  consummation 
of  the  successive  conquests  of  Sparta. 

1  Dr.  Arnold  (in  his  Dissertation  on        Another  point  in  the  statement  of 

the  Spartan  Constitution,  appended  to  Isokrates  is,  that  the  Dorians  at  the 

the  first  volume  of  his  Thucydides,  p.  time    of    the    original    conquest    of 

643)  places  greater  confidence  in  the  Laconia  were  only  2000  in  number  (Or. 

historical  value  of   this  narrative   of  xii.    Panath.    p.    286).      Mr.    Clinton 

Isokrates  than  I  am  inclined  to  do.  rejects  this  estimate  as  too  small,  and 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  observes,   "  I  suspect  that  Isokrates, 

his  Review  of  Dr.  Arnold's  Dissertation  in   describing   the    numbers    of    the 

(Philological  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  45),  Dorians  at  the  original  conquest,  has 

considers  the  "  account  of  Isokrates  as  adapted  to  the  description  the  actual 

completely  inconsistent  with  that  of  numbers  of  the  Spartans  in  his  own 

Ephorus"  :  which  is  saying  rather  more,  time"  (Fast.  Hellen.  ii.  p.  408). 
perhaps,  than  the  tenor  of   the  two        This  seems  to  me  a  probable  conjec- 

strictly  warrants.     In  Sir  G.  Lewis's  ture,  and   it   illustrates    as  well   the 

excellent  article,  most  of  the  difficult  absence  of  data  under  which  Isokrates 

points  respecting  the  Spartan  constitu-  or   his   informants    laboured,   as    the 

tion  will  be  found  raised  and  discussed  method  which  they  took  to  supply  the 

in  a  manner  highly  instructive  deficiency. 


Chap.  VI. 


THE   PERIOEKI. 


Of  the  assertion  of  0.  Miiller — repeated  by  Schomann 1 — "  that 
the  difference  of  races  was  strictly  preserved,  and  that  the  Periceki 
were  always  considered  as  Achaeans" — I  find  no  proof,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  erroneous.  ^Respecting  Pharis,  Geronthrae,  and 
Amyklae,  three  Perioekic  towns,  Pausanias  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  the  pre-existing  inhabitants  were  expelled  some  long 
time  after  the  Dorian  conquest,  and  that  a  Dorian  population 
replaced  them.2  Without  placing  great  faith  in  this  statement, 
for  which  Pausanias  could  hardly  have  any  good  authority,  we 
may  yet  accept  it  as  representing  the  probabilities  of  the  case  and 
as  counterbalancing  the  unsupported  hypothesis  of  Miiller.  The 
Perioekic  townships  were  probably  composed  either 
of  Dorians  entirely,  or  of  Dorians  incorporated  in  andPericeki 
greater  or  less  proportion  with  the  pre-existing  in-  Action" 
habitants.  But  whatever  difference  of  race  there  may  of  race 
once  have  been,  it  was  effaced  before  the  historical  tweerfthem 
times,3  during  which  we  find  no  proof  of  Achaeans,  "}  historical 
known  as  such,  in  Laconia.      The  Herakleids,  the 


1  Schomann,  Antiq.  Jurisp.  Gr»- 
corum,  iv.  1,  5,  p.  112. 

2  Pausan.  iii.  2,  6 ;  iii.  22,  5.  The 
statement  of  Miiller  is  to  be  found  in 
History  of  the  Dorians,  iii.  2,  1 :  he 
quotes  a  passage  of  Pausanias  which 
is  noway  to  the  point. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  (Philolog.  Mus.  ut 
sup.  p.  41)  is  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Miiller. 

3  M.  Kopstadt  (in  the  learned  Disser- 
tation which  I  have  before  alluded  to, 
De  Rerum  Laconicarum  Constitutionis 
Lycurgeae  Origine  et  Indole,  cap.  ii.  p. 
31)  controverts  this  position  respecting 
the  Periceki.  He  appears  to  under- 
stand it  in  a  sense  which  my  words 
hardly  present — at  least  a  sense  which 
I  did  not  intend  them  to  present :  as  if 
the  majority  of  inhabitants  in  each  of 
the  hundred  Perioekic  towns  were 
Dorians— "ut  per  centum  Laconise 
oppida  distributi  ubiqiu  majorem  inco- 
larum  numerum  efficerent "  (p.  82).  I 
meant  only  to  affirm  that  some  of  the 
Perioekic  towns,  such  as  Amyklae,  were 
wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  Dorian ;  many 
others  of  them  partially  Dorian.  But 
what  may  have  been  the  comparative 
numbers  (probably  different  in  each 
town)  of  Dorian  and  non-Dorian  in- 
habitants—there are  no  means  of 
determining.      M.    Kopstadt    (p.    35) 

2- 


admits  that  Amyklae,  Pharis  and 
Geronthrae,  were  Perioekic  towns 
peopled  by  Dorians ;  and  if  this  be 
true,  it  negatives  the  general  maxim 
on  the  faith  of  which  he  contradicts 
what  I  affirm :  his  maxim  is—"  nun- 
quam  Dorienses  a  Doriensibus,  nisi 
bello  victi  erant,  civitate  aequoque  jure 

ftrivati  sunt"  (p.  31).  It  is  unsafe  to 
ay  down  such  large  positions  respect- 
ing a  supposed  uniformity  of  Dorian 
rules  and  practice.  The  high  authority 
of  O.  Miiller  has  been  misleading  in 
this  respect. 

It  is  plain  that  Herodotus  (compare 
his  expression,  viii.  73  and  i.  145) 
conceived  all  the  free  inhabitants  of 
Laconia  not  as  Achaeans,  but  as 
Dorians.  He  believes  in  the  story  of 
the  legend,  that  the  Achaeans,  driven 
out  of  Laconia  by  the  invading  Dorians 
and  Herakleidae,  occupied  the  territory 
in  the  north-west  of  Peloponnesus 
which  was  afterwards  called  Achaia, — 
expelling  from  it  the  Ionians.  What- 
ever may  be  the  truth  about  this 
legendary  statement— and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  original  proportions 
of  Dorians  and  Achaeans  in  Laconia— 
these  two  races  had  (in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C.)  become  confounded  in  one 
undistinguishable  ethnical  and  political 
aggregate  called  Laconian  or  Lacedae- 

-19 
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.33geids,  and  the  Talthybiads,  all  of  whom  belong  to  Sparta,  seem 
to  be  the  only  examples  of  separate  races  (partially  distinguishable 
from  Dorians)  known  after  the  beginning  of  authentic  history. 
The  Spartans  and  the  Periceki  constitute  one  political  aggregate, 
and  that  too  so  completely  melted  together  in  the  general  opinion 
(speaking  of  the  times  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra),  that  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  which  guaranteed  autonomy  to  every  separate 
Grecian  city,  was  never  so  construed  as  to  divorce  the  Perioekic 
towns  from  Sparta.  Both  are  known  as  Laconians  or  Lacedae- 
monians, and  Sparta  is  regarded  by  Herodotus  only  as  the  first 
and  bravest  among  the  many  and  brave  Lacedaemonian  cities.1 
The  victors  at  Olympia  are  proclaimed  not  as  Spartans,  but  as 
Laconians, — a  title  alike  borne  by  the  Periceki.  And  many  of 
the  numerous  winners  whose  names  we  read  in  the  Olympic  lists 
as  Laconians  may  probably  have  belonged  to  Amyklaa  or  other 
Perioekic  towns. 

The  Perioekic  hoplites  constituted  always  a  large — in  later 
times  a  preponderant — numerical  proportion  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian army,  and  must  undoubtedly  have  been  trained,  more  or 
less  perfectly,  in  the  peculiar  military  tactics  of  Sparta ;  since 
they  were  called  upon  to  obey  the  same  orders  as  the  Spartans  in 
the  field,2  and  to  perform  the  same  evolutions.  Some  cases 
appear,  though  rare,  in  which  a  Pericekus  has  high  command  in 
a  foreign  expedition.  In  the  time  of  Aristotle,  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  Laconia  (then  meaning  only  the  country  eastward  of  Tay- 
getus,  since  the  foundation  of  Messene  by  Epameinondas  had  been 
consummated)  belonged  to  Spartan  citizens,3  but  the  remaining 

monian — comprising  both  Spartans  and  ovk  e^eracjovcnv  a\\rj\<av  tAs  ei<r</>opa?. 

Periceki,  though   with   very   unequal  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  the  article  above 

political  franchises  and  very  material  alluded  to  (Philolog.  Mus.  ii.  p.  54)  says 

differences  in  individual  training  and  about  the  Periceki :— "They  lived  in  the 

habits.      The  case   was   different   in  country    or   in    small   towns   of    the 

Thessaly,  where  the  Thessalians  held  Lacouian  territory,  and  cultivated  the 

in  dependence  Magnates,  Perrhaebi  and  land,  which  they  did  not  hold  of  any 

Achaeans :  the  separate  nationality  of  individual  citizen,  but  paid  for  it  a 

these  latter  was  never  lost.  tribute  or  rent  to  the   state  ;   being 

1  Herod,  vii.  234.  exactly  in  the  same  condition  as  the 

2  Thucyd.  viii.  6—22.  They  did  not  possessore  of  the  Roman  domain,  or 
however  partake  in  the  Lykurgean  the  Ryots  in  Hindostan  before  the 
discipline  ;  but  they  seem  to  be  named  introduction  of  the  Permanent  Settle- 
oi  eic  ttjs  \u>pas  nalSn  as  contrasted  ment".  It  may  be  doubted,  I  think, 
with  oi  i<  nijs  ayuy^s  (Sosibius  ap.  whether  the  Periceki  paid  any  such 
Athena,  xv.  p.  674).  rent  or  tribute  as  that  which  Sir  Q. 

8  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  23.  Sta  yap  rb  Lewis  here  supposes.  The  passage 
ritv  SwapTiarwi'  tlvai  ri\v  wAeto-nj*'  yijv,    just  cited  from  Aristotle  seems  to  show 
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smaller  half  must  have  been  the  property  of  the  Periceki,  who 
must  besides  have  carried  on  most  of  the  commerce  of  export  and 
import — the  metallurgic  enterprise,  and  the  distribution  of  in- 
ternal produce — which  the  territory  exhibited  ;  since  no  Spartan 
ever  meddled  in  such  occupations.  And  thus  the  peculiar  training 
of  Lykurgus,  by  throwing  all  these  employments  into  the  hands  of 
the  Periceki,  opened  to  them  a  new  source  of  importance  which 
the  dependent  townships  of  A.rgos,  of  Thebes,  or  of  Orchomenus 
would  not  enjoy. 

The  Helots  of  Laconia  were  Coloni  or  serfs  bound  to  the  soil, 
who  tilled  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spartan  proprietors  certainly 
— probably,  of  Pericekic  proprietors  also.  They  were  the  rustic 
population  of  the  country,  who  dwelt,  not  in  towns,  but  either  in 

small  villages l  or  in  detached  farms,  both  in  the   .  „  .  . 
,...,.,  Tn  i  8.  Helots— 

district  immediately  surrounding  Sparta,  and  round   essentially 

the  Pericekic  Laconian  towns  also.  Of  course  there  v  agers' 
were  also  Helots  who  lived  in  Sparta  and  other  towns,  and  did 
the  work  of  domestic  slaves — but  such  was  not  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  class.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Dorian  conquest 
from  Sparta  found  this  class  in  the  condition  of  villagers  and 
detached  rustics  j  but  whether  they  were  dependent  upon  pre- 
existing Achaean  proprietors,  or  independent  like  much  of  the 
Arcadian  village  population,  is  a  question  which  we  cannot 
answer.  In  either  case,  however,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
village  lands  (with  the  cultivators  upon  them)  were  the  most 
easy  to  appropriate  for  the  benefit  of  masters  resident  at  Sparta  ; 
while  the  towns,  with  the  district  immediately  around  them, 
furnished  both  dwelling  and  maintenance  to  the  outgoing  detach- 
ments of  Dorians.     If  the  Spartans  had  succeeded  in  their  attempt 

that  they  paid  direct  taxation  indivi-  property-tax,  this  observation  of  Aris- 

dually,  and  just  upon  the  same  principle  to  tie  would  have  had  no  meaning.    In 

as  the  Spartan  citizens,  who  are  dis-  principle,  the  tax  was  assessed  both 

tinguished  only  by  being  larger  landed  on  their  larger  properties,  and  on  the 

proprietors.    But  though  the  principle  smaller  properties  of  the  Periceki :  in 

of  taxation  be  the  same,  there  was  practice,   the   Spartans    helped  each 

practical  injustice  (according  to  Aris-  other  to  evade  the  due  proportion, 
totle)   in   the  mode   of   assessing   it.         l  The  village-character  of  the  Helots 

"  The  Spartan  citizens  (he   observes)  is  distinctly  marked  by  Livy,  xxxiv.  27, 

being  the  largest   landed-proprietors,  in   describing   the   inflictions   of    the 

take  care  not  to  canvass  strictly  each  despot  Nabis  :— "  Hotarum  quidam  (hi 

other's  payment   of  property-tax  "—i.e.,  sunt  jam    inde   antiquitus    cadellani, 

they  wink  mutually  at  each   other's  agreste    genus)    transfugere    voluisse 

evasions.     If  the  Spartans  bad  been  insimulati,  per   omnes  vicot  sub  v©r- 

the  only  persons  who  paid  eiafopa  or  beribus  acti  necantur". 
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to  enlarge  their  territory  by  the  conquest  of  Arcadia,1  they  might 
very  probably  have  converted  Tegea  and  Mantineia  into  Pericekic 
towns,  with  a  diminished  territory  inhabited  (either  wholly  or 
in  part)  by  Dorian  settlers — while  they  would  have  made  over  to 
proprietors  in  Sparta  much  of  the  village  lands  of  the  Maenalii, 
Azanes,  and  Parrhasii,  helotising  the  inhabitants.  The  distinc- 
tion between  a  town  and  a  village  population  seems  the  main 
ground  of  the  different  treatment  of  Helots  and  Perioeki  in 
Laconia.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Helots  were  of 
genuine  Dorian  race,  being  the  Dorian  Messenians  west  of  Mount 
Taygetus,  subsequently  conquered  and  aggregated  to  this  class  of 
dependent  cultivators,  who,  as  a  class,  must  have  begun  to  exist 
from  the  very  first  establishment  of  the  invading  Dorians  in  the 
district  round  Sparta.  From  whence  the  name  of  Helots  arose 
we  do  not  clearly  make  out :  Ephorus  deduced  it  from  the  town 
of  Helus,  on  the  southern  coast,  which  the  Spartans  are  said  to 
have  taken  after  a  resistance  so  obstinate  as  to  provoke  them  to 
They  were  deal  veiT  rigorously  with  the  captives.  There  are 
BdsSrTt'  maiiy  reasons  for  rejecting  this  story,  and  another 
glebae—  _  etymology  has  been  proposed  according  to  which 
tio^and  "  Helot  is  synonymous  with  captive:  this  is  more 
treatment,  plausible,  yet  still  not  convincing.2  The  Helots  lived 
in  the  rural  villages  as  adscripti  glebce,  cultivating  their  lands  and 
paying  over  their  rent  to  the  master  at  Sparta,  but  enjoying 
their  homes,  wives,  families,  and  mutual  neighbourly  feelings 
apart  from  the  master's  view.  They  were  never  sold  out  of  the 
country,  and  probably  never  sold  at  all  ;  belonging  not  so  much 
to  the  master  as  to  the  state,  which  constantly  called  upon  them 
for  military  service,  and  recompensed  their  bravery  or  activity 
with  a  grant  of  freedom.  Meno  the  Thessalian  of  Pharsalus  took 
out  three  hundred  Penestse  of  his  own  to  aid  the  Athenians 
against  Amphipolis  :  these  Thessalian  Penestse  were  in  many 
points  analogous  to  the  Helots,  but  no  individual  Spartan  possessed 
the  like  power  over  the  latter.  The  Helots  were  thus  a  part  of 
the  state,  having  their  domestic  and  social  sympathies  developed, 
a  certain  power  of  acquiring  property,3  and  the  consciousness 

1  Herodot.  i.  66.    ixPW'rlPt-°-£0V'T0  *v    cration,  v.  EtAwre?. 

AeK<f>ot(Tt.  en-i  Trda-y  tq  'ApxdSuv  x^PV-  s  Kleomenes  III.  offered  manumis- 

2  See  O.  Midler,  Dorians  iii.  3,  1 ;    sion  to  every  Helot  who    could   pay 
Ephorus  ap.  Strabo.  vii.  p.  365  ;  Harpo-    down  five  Attic  niiuse  :  he  was  in  great 
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of  Grecian  lineage  and  dialect — points  of  marked  superiority 
over  the  foreigners  who  formed  the  slave  population  of 
Athens  or  Chios.  They  seem  to  have  been  noway  inferior 
to  any  village  population  of  Greece ;  while  the  Grecian 
observer  sympathised  with  them  more  strongly  than  with 
the  bought  slaves  of  other  states — not  to  mention  that  their 
homogeneous  aspect,  their  numbers,  and  their  employment 
in  military  service,  rendered  them  more  conspicuous  to  the 
eye. 

The  service  in  the  Spartan  house  was  all  performed  by 
members  of  the  Helot  class  ;  for  there  seem  to  have  been  few,  if 
any,  other  slaves  in  the  country.  The  various  anecdotes  which 
are  told  respecting  their  treatment  at  Sparta  betoken  less  of 
cruelty  than  of  ostentatious  scorn l — a  sentiment  which  we  are 
noway  surprised  to  discover  among  the  citizens  at  the  mess-table. 
But  the  great  mass  of  the  Helots,  who  dwelt  in  the  country,  were 
objects  of  a  very  different  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  Spartan 
ephors,  who  knew  their  bravery,  energy,  and  standing  discontent, 
and  yet  were  forced  to  employ  them  as  an  essential  portion  of 
the  state  army.  The  Helots  commonly  served  as  light-armed,  in 
which  capacity  the  Spartan  hoplites  could  not  dispense  with 
their  attendance.  At  the  battle  of  Platsea,  every  Spartan  hoplite 
had  seven  Helots,2  and  every  Perioekic  hoplite  one  Helot  to 
attend  him  : 3  but  even  in  camp,  the  Spartan  arrangements  were 
framed  to  guard  against  any  sudden  mutiny  of  these  light-armed 


immediate   want   of   money,  and   he  not  distinctly  say  that  they  were  so, 

raised  by  this  means  500  talents.    Six  but  I  see  no  reason  for  admitting  two 

thousand  Helots  must  thus  have  been  different  classes  of  light-armed  in  the 

in  a  condition  to  find  five  minse  each,  Spartan  military  force.^ 

which  was   a  very  considerable  sum  The  calculation  which  Miiller  gives 

(Plutarch,  Kleomenes,  c.  23).  of  the  Number  of  Periceki  and  Helots 

1  Such  is  the  statement  that  Helot9  ^^dafa^lmoT  the'm  iftobe 
were  compelled  to  appear  in  a  state  of  J^  ^suppoSn'thTt  *ot% 
drunkenness,  in  order  to  excite  in  the  .  meang  ^/district  of  Sparta  as 
youths  a  sentiment  of  repugnance  3igptillguished  from  LaConia,  which  is 
against  intoxication  (Plutarch  Lycurg.  contl.»      to  the  passage  in  Polybius 

^W^m^T^Sr03  d6  C°m"  tS    46):   irowf  X*P*   in   Polybius 

niun.  Notit.  c.  19,  p.  1067).  vmeang  'the  territory  of  the  state  gene- 

2  Herod,  ix.  29.     The  Spartans  at  rally. 

Thermopylae  seem  to  have  been  attended  3  Xenophon,    Rep.    Lac.    c.    12,    4. 

each  by  only  one  Helot  (vii.  229).  Kritias,    De    Lacedrem.    Repub.    ap. 

O.  Miiller  seems  to  consider  that  Libanium,  Orat.  de  Servitute,  t.  ii.  p. 

the   light-armed    who    attended    the  85,  Reisk.    ws  Aiuo-Tias  eive/ca  ttj?  7rpbs 

Perioekic  hoplites  at  Platsea  were  not  tovs   E'iAwTas   e£aipei   ix'ev   'S.napTiar^ 

Helots  (Dor.  iii.  3,  6).    Herodotus  does  oikoi  ttj?  ao-n-t'So?  r^v  nop-irana,  &c. 
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companions,  while   at  home  the    citizen   habitually  kept  his 

Bravery  shield  disjoined  from  its  holding-ring  to  prevent  the 

and  energy  possibility  of  its  being  snatched  for  the  like  purpose. 

Helots—  Sometimes    select    Helots   were    clothed    in    heavy 

crueiatyd  armour,  and  thus  served  in  the  ranks,  receiving  manu- 

of  the  mission  from  the  state  as  the  reward  of  distinguished 

Spartans.  braveryi 

But  Sparta,  even  at  the  maximum  of  her  power,  was  more  than 
once  endangered  by  the  reality,  and  always  beset  with  the  appre- 
hension, of  Helotic  revolt.  To  prevent  or  suppress  it,  the  ephors 
submitted  to  insert  express  stipulation  for  aid  in  their  treaties 
with  Athens — to  invite  Athenian  troops  into  the  heart  of  Laconia 
— and  to  practise  combinations  of  cunning  and  atrocity  which 
even  yet  stand  without  parallel  in  the  long  list  of  precautions  for 
fortifying  unjust  dominion.  It  was  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  after  the  Helots  had  been  called  upon  for 
signal  military  efforts  in  various  ways,  and  when  the  Athenians 
and  Messenians  were  in  possession  of  Pylus,  that  the  ephors  felt 
especially  apprehensive  of  an  outbreak.  Anxious  to  single  out 
the  most  forward  and  daring  Helots,  as  the  men  from  whom  they 
had  most  to  dread,  they  issued  proclamation  that  every  member 
of  that  class  who  had  rendered  distinguished  services  should 
make  his  claims  known  at  Sparta,  promising  liberty  to  the 
most  deserving.  A  large  number  of  Helots  came  forward  to 
claim  the  boon  :  not  less  than  2000  of  them  were  approved, 
formally  manumitted,  and  led  in  solemn  procession  round  the 
temples,  with  garlands  on  their  heads,  as  an  inauguration  to 
their  coming  life  of  freedom.  But  the  treacherous  garland  only 
marked  them  out  as  victims  for  the  sacrifice  :  every  man  of 
them  forthwith  disappeared,— the  manner  of  their  death  was  an 
untold  mystery. 

For  this  dark  and  bloody  deed  Thucydide's  is  our  witness,' 
Evidence  and  Thucydides  describing  a  contemporary  matter 
character  *nto  wn^cn  ne  na<^  inquired.  Upon  any  less  evidence 
of  the  we  should  have  hesitated  to  believe  the  statement ; 

govern™         Dut  standing  as  it  thus  does  above  all  suspicion,  it 
ment.  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  inhuman  character  of  the  Lace- 

1  Thucyd.  i.  101 ;  iv.  80 ;  V.  14 — 23.         tivrtpov  r)<f>dvi<rav  re  avrovs,  koL  ovStis 
3  Thucyd.   iv.   20.      ol  Si  ov   woMtf    jfaOero  ortf  rponif  eKaoros  Sie<£0apij. 
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daemonian  government,  while  it  lays  open  to  us  at  the  same  time 
the  intensity  of  their  fears  from  the  Helots.  In  the  assassination 
of  this  fated  regiment  of  brave  men,  a  large  number  of  auxiliaries 
and  instruments  must  have  been  concerned ;  yet  Thucydides 
with  all  his  inquiries  could  not  find  out  how  any  of  them 
perished  :  he  tells  us  that  no  man  knew.  "We  see  here  a  fact 
which  demonstrates  unequivocally  the  impenetrable  mystery  in 
which  the  proceedings  of  the  Spartan  government  were  wrapped, 
— the  absence  not  only  of  public  discussion,  but  of  public  curiosity, 
— and  the  perfection  with  which  the  ephors  reigned  over  the 
will,  the  hands,  and  the  tongues  of  their  Spartan  subjects.  The 
Venetian  Council  of  Ten,  with  all  the  facilities  for  nocturnal 
drowning  which  their  city  presented,  could  hardly  have  ac- 
complished so  vast  a  coup  oVda%  with  such  invisible  means.  And 
we  may  judge  from  hence,  even  if  we  had  no  other  evidence,  how 
little  the  habits  of  a  public  assembly  could  have  suited  either  the 
temper  of  mind  or  the  march  of  government  at  Sparta. 

Other  proceedings,  ascribed  to  the  ephors,  against  the  Helots, 
are  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  incident  just  recounted 
from  Thucydides,  though  they  do  not  carry  with  them  the  same 
certain  attestation.  It  was  a  part  of  the  institutions  of  Lykurgus 
(according  to  a  statement  which  Plutarch  professes  to  have 
borrowed  from  Aristotle)  that  the  ephors  should  every  year 
declare  war  against  the  Helots,  in  order  that  the  murder  of  them 
might  be  rendered  innocent ;  and  that  active  young  Spartans 
should  be  armed  with  daggers  and  sent  about  Laconia,  in  order 
that  they  might,  either  in  solitude  or  at  night,  assassinate  such  of 
the  Helots  as  were  considered  formidable.1  This  last  measure 
passes  by  the  name  of  the  Krypteia,  yet  we  find  some  The 
difficulty  in  determining  to  what  extent  it  was  ever  Krypteia. 
realised.  That  the  ephors,  indeed,  would  not  be  restrained  by 
any  scruples  of  justice  or  humanity,  is  plainly  shown  by  the 
murder  of  the  2000  Helots  above  noticed.  But  this  latter 
incident  really  answered  its  purpose  ;  while  a  standing  practice 
such  as  that  of  the  Krypteia,  and  a  formal  notice  of  war  given 
beforehand,  would  provoke  the  reaction  of  despair  rather  than 
enforce  tranquillity.     There  seems  indeed  good  evidence  that  the 

1  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  28 ;  Heraclides  Pontic,  p.  504,  ed.  Crag. 
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Krypteia  was  a  real  practice,1 — that  the  ephors  kept  up  a  system 
of  police  or  espionage  throughout  Laconia  by  the  employment  of 
active  young  citizens,  who  lived  a  hard  and  solitary  life,  and 
suffered  their  motions  to  be  as  little  detected  as  possible.  The 
ephors  might  naturally  enough  take  this  method  of  keeping 
watch  both  over  the  Perioekic  townships  and  the  Helot  villages, 
and  the  assassination  of  individual  Helots  by  these  policemen  or 
Krypts  would  probably  pass  unnoticed.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  in  any  standing  murderous  order,  or  deliberate  annual 
assassination  of  Helots,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation,  as 
Aristotle  is  alleged  to  have  represented — for  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  he  really  did  make  such  a  representation,  when  we  see 
that  he  takes  no  notice  of  this  measure  in  his  Politics,  where  he 
speaks  at  some  length  both  of  the  Spartan  constitution  and  of  the 
Helots.  The  well-known  hatred  and  fear,  entertained  by  the 
Spartans  towards  their  Helots,  has  probably  coloured  Plutarch's 
description  of  the  Krypteia,  so  as  to  exaggerate  those  unpunished 
murders  which  occasionally  happened  into  a  constant  phenomenon 
with  express  design.  A  similar  deduction  is  to  be  made  from 
the  statement  of  Myron  of  Priene,2  who  alleged  that  they  were 
beaten  every  year  without  any  special  fault,  in  order  to  put  them 
in  mind  of  their  slavery — and  that  those  Helots,  whose  superior 
beauty  or  stature  placed  them  above  the  visible  stamp  of  their 
condition,  were  put  to  death  ;  whilst  such  masters  as  neglected 
to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  their  vigorous  Helots  were  punished. 
That  secrecy,  for  which  the  ephors  were  so  remarkable,  seems 
enough  of  itself  to  refute  the  assertion  that  they  publicly  pro- 
claimed war  against  the  Helots  ;  though  we  may  well  believe 
that  this  unhappy  class  of  men  may  have  been  noticed  as  objects 
for  jealous  observation  in  the  annual  ephoric  oath  of  office. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  treatment  of  the  Helots  in  later 
times,  it  is  at  all  events  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  any  regulation 
hostile  to  them  can  have  emanated  from  Lykurgus.  For  the 
dangers  arising  from  that  source  did  not  become  serious  until 
after  the  Messenian  war — nor  indeed  until  after  the  gradual 

1  Plato,  Legg.  i.  p.  633 :  the  words  the  genuineness  of  the  word  kpvtttoC. 
of  the  Lacedemonian  Megillus  desig-         2  Myrdn,  ap.   Athens,   xiv.   p.  657. 

nate    an    existing    Spartan    custom.  inLKOTrretv  tovs   aSpovnevovs   does  not 

Compare  the  same  treatise,  vi.  p.  763,  strictly  or  necessarily  mean  "to  put  to 

where  Ast  suspects,  without  reason,  death". 
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diminution  of  the  number  of  Spartan  citizens  had  made  itself 
felt 

The  manumitted  Helots  did  not  pass  into  the  class  of  Perioeki, 
— for  this  purpose  a  special  grant,  of  the  freedom  of  Manumit- 
some  Perioekic  township,  would  probably  be  required,  ted  Helots. 
— but  constituted  a  class  apart,  known  at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  by  the  name  of  Neodamodes.  Being  persons 
who  had  earned  their  liberty  by  signal  bravery,  they  were  of 
course  regarded  by  the  ephors  with  peculiar  apprehension,  and,  if 
possible,  employed  on  foreign  service,1  or  planted  on  some  foreign 
soil  as  settlers.  In  what  manner  these  freedmen  employed  them- 
selves, we  find  no  distinct  information  ;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  they  quitted  the  Helot  village  and  field,  together  with  the 
rural  costume  (the  leather  cap  and  sheepskin)  which  the  Helot 
commonly  wore,  and  the  change  of  which  exposed  him  t<? 
suspicion,  if  not  to  punishment,  from  his  jealous  masters.  Pro- 
bably they,  as  well  as  the  disfranchised  Spartan  citizens  (called 
Hypomeiones  or  Inferiors),  became  congregated  at  Sparta,  and 
found  employment  either  in  various  trades  or  in  the  service  of 
the  government. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  give  this  short  sketch  of  the  orders  of 
men  who  inhabited  Laconia,  in  order  to  enable  us  to   Economical 
understand  the  statements  given  about  the  legislation   and  social 
of  Lykurgus.     The  arrangements  ascribed  to  that  law-   ascribed  to 
giver,  in  the  way  that  Plutarch  describes  them,  pre-   Lykursus- 
suppose,  and  do  not  create,  the  three  orders  of  Spartans,  Perioeki, 
and  Helots.     We  are  told  by  Plutarch  that  the  disorders  which 
Lykurgus  found  existing  in  the  state  arose  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  gross  inequality  of  property,  and  from  the  luxurious 
indulgence  and  unprincipled  rapacity  of   the  rich — who  had 
drawn  to  themselves  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands  in  the 
country,  leaving  a  large  body  of  poor,  without  any  lot  of  land,  in 
hopeless  misery  and  degradation.     To  this  inequality  (according 
to  Plutarch)  the  reforming  legislator  applied  at  once  a  stringent 
remedy.      He  redistributed  the  whole  territory  belonging  to 
Sparta,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  Laconia  ;   the  former  in 
9000  equal  lots,  one  to  each  Spartan  citizen  ;  the  latter  partition 
in  30,000  equal  lots,  one  to  each  Perioekus  :  of  this   °f  ^nda. 

1  Thucyd.  v.  34. 
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alleged  distribution  I  shall  speak  further  presently.  Moreover 
he  banished  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  money,  tolerating  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  circulating  medium  but  pieces  of  iron,  heavy  and 
scarcely  portable  ;  and  he  forbade J  to  the  Spartan  citizen  every 
species  of  industrious  or  money-seeking  occupation,  agriculture 
included.  He  farther  constituted — though  not  without  strenuous 
opposition,  during  the  course  of  which  his  eye  is  said  to  have 
been  knocked  out  by  a  violent  youth,  named  Alkander — the 
Syssitia  or  public  mess.  A  certain  number  of  joint  tables  were 
provided,  and  every  citizen  was  required  to  belong  to  some  one 
Syssitia  or  °f  them  and  habitually  to  take  his  meals  at  it 2 — no 
public  mess  new  member  being  admissible  without  a  unanimous 
ballot  in  his  favour  by  the  previous  occupants.  Each  provided 
from  his  lot  of  land  a  specified  quota  of  barley-meal,  wine,  cheese 
and  figs,  and  a  small  contribution  of  money  for  condiments  : 
game  was  obtained  in  addition  by  hunting  in  the  public  forests  of 
the  state,  while  every  one  who  sacrificed  to  the  gods,3  sent  to  his 
mess-table  a  part  of  the  victim  killed.  From  boyhood  to  old  age, 
every  Spartan  citizen  took  his  sober  meals  at  this  public  mess, 
where  all  shared  alike  ;  nor  was  distinction  of  any  kind  allowed, 
except  on  signal  occasions  of  service  rendered  by  an  individual  to 
the  state. 

These  public  Syssitia,  under  the  management  of  the  Polemarchs, 
Public  were  connecte(l  with  the  military  distribution,  the 

training  or     constant  gymnastic  training,  and  the  rigorous  discipline 

scip  me  o£  detail,  enforced  by  Lykurgus.  From  the  early  age 
of  seven  years,  throughout  his  whole  life,  as  youth  and  man  no 
less  than  as  boy,  the  Spartan  citizen  lived  habitually  in  public, 
always  either  himself  under  drill,  gymnastic  and  military,  or  a 
critic  and  spectator  of  others — always  under  the  fetters  and  obser- 
vances of  a  rule  partly  military,  partly  monastic — estranged  from 
the  independence  of  a  separate  home — seeing  his  wife,  during  the 
first  years  after  marriage,  only  by  stealth,  and  maintaining  little 
peculiar  relation  with  his  children.  The  supervision  not  only  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  but  also  of  authorised  censors  or  captains 
nominated  by  the  state,  was  perpetually  acting  upon  him  :  his 

i  Xenophon,  Rep.  Lac.  c.  7.  Lac.  c.  1,  6. 

3  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  15 ;  substan-  3  See  the  authors  quoted  In 
tially  confirmed   by  Xenophon,  Rep.    Athenseus,  iv.  p.  141. 
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day  was  passed  in  public  exercises  and  meals,  his  nights  in  the 
public  barrack  to  which  he  belonged.  Besides  the  particular 
military  drill,  whereby  the  complicated  movements,  required 
from  a  body  of  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  in  the  field,  were  made 
familiar  to  him  from  his  youth — he  also  became  subject  to  severe 
bodily  discipline  of  other  kinds  calculated  to  impart  strength, 
activity,  and  endurance.  To  manifest  a  daring  and  pugnacious 
spirit — to  sustain  the  greatest  bodily  torture  unmoved — to  endure 
hunger  and  thirst,  heat,  cold,  and  fatigue — to  tread  the  worst 
ground  barefoot,  to  wear  the  same  garment  winter  and  summer — 
to  suppress  external  manifestations  of  feeling,  and  to  exhibit  in 
public,  when  action  was  not  called  for,  a  bearing  shy,  silent,  and 
motionless  as  a  statue — all  these  were  the  virtues  of  the  accom- 
plished Spartan  youth.1  Two  squadrons  were  often  matched 
against  each  other  to  contend  (without  arms)  in  the  little  insular 
circumscription  called  the  Platanistus,  and  these  contests  were 
carried  on,  under  the  eye  of  the  authorities,  with  the  utmost 
extremity  of  fury.  Nor  was  the  competition  among  them  less 
obstinate,  to  bear  without  murmur  the  cruel  scourgings  inflicted 
before  the  altar  of  Artemis  Orthia,  supposed  to  be  highly  accept- 
able to  the  goddess,  though  they  sometimes  terminated  even  in 
the  death  of  the  uncomplaining  sufferer.3    Besides  the  various 

1  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  2—3,  3—5, 4 — 6.  gious  festival,  in  the  presence  of  the 
The  extreme  pains  taken  to  enforce  elders  of  the  tribe,  afford  a  striking 
KaprepCa  (fortitude  and  endurance)  in  illustration  of  the  same  principles  and 
the  Spartan  system  is  especially  dwelt  tendencies  as  this  Spartan  Sianaa-ri- 
upon  oy  Aristotle  (Politica,  ii.  6,  5—16);  yoxris.  They  are  endured  partly  under 
compare  Plato,  De  Legibus,  i.  p.  633 ;  the  influence  of  religious  feelings,  as 
Xenophon,  De  Laced.  Repub.  ii.  9 —  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  Great 
with  the  references  in  Schneider's  Spirit— partly  as  a  point  of  emulation 
note ;  likewise  Cragius,  De  Republica  and  glory  on  the  part  of  the  young 
Laced,  iii.  8,  p.  325.  men,  to  show  themselves  worthy  and 

2  It  is  remarkable  that  these  violent  unconquerable  in  the  eyes  of  their 
contentions  of  the  youth,  wherein  seniors.  The  intensity  of  these  tor- 
kicking,  biting,  gouging  out  each  tures  is  indeed  frightful  to  read,  and 
other's  eyes,  was  resorted  to — as  well  far  surpasses  in  that  respect  anything 
as  the  Sia/xaoTtywo-is  or  scourging-  ever  witnessed  at  Sparta.  It  would  be 
match  before  the  altar  of  Artemis —  incredible,  were  it  not  attested  by  a 
lasted  down   to  the  closing   days  of  trustworthy  eye-witness. 

Sparta,  and  were  actually   seen  by  See   Mr.    Catlin's  Letters    on  the 

Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  even  Pausanias.  North   American  Lidians,  Letter  22, 

Plutarch  had  seen  several  persons  die  vol.  i.  p.  157  seqq. 

under  the  suffering  (Plutarch,  Lycurg.  "  These   religious   ceremonies   are 

c.  16,  18—30;  andTnstituta  Laconica,  held,  in  part,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 

p.  239 ;  Pausan.  iii.  14,  9, 16,  7 ;  Cicero,  ducting  all   the  young  men   of   the 

Tuscul.  Disp.  ii.  15).  tribe,  as  they  annually  arrive  at  man- 

The  voluntary  tortures  undergone  hood,  through  an  ordeal  of  privation 

by  the  young  men  among  the  Mandan  and  torture ;  which,  while  it  is  sup- 

tribe  of  Indians  at  their  annual  reli-  posed  to  harden   their  muscles  and 
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descriptions  of  gymnastic  contests,  the  youths  were  instructed  in 
the  choric  dances  employed  in  festivals  of  the  god,  which  contri- 
buted to  impart  to  them  methodized  and  harmonious  movements. 
Hunting  in  the  woods  and  mountains  of  Laconia  was  encouraged, 
as  a  means  inuring  them  to  fatigue  and  privation.  The  nourish- 
ment supplied  to  the  youthful  Spartans  was  purposely  kept 
insufficient,  but  they  were  allowed  to  make  up  the  deficiency  not 
only  by  hunting,  but  even  by  stealing  whatever  they  could  lay 
hands  upon,  provided  they  could  do  so  without  being  detected  in 
the  fact ;  in  which  latter  case  they  were  severely  chastised.1  In 
reference  simply  to  bodily  results,2  the  training  at  Sparta  was 
excellent,  combining  strength  and  agility  with  universal  aptitude 
and  endurance,  and  steering  clear  of  that  mistake  by  which 
Thebes  and  other  cities  impaired  the  effect  of  their  gymnastics — 
the  attempt  to  create  an  athletic  habit,  suited  for  the  games  but 
suited  for  nothing  else. 

Of  all  the  attributes  of  this  remarkable  community,  there  is 
none  more  difficult  to  make  out  clearly  than  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  Spartan  women.  Aristotle  asserts 
that  in  his  time  they  were  imperious  and  unruly, 
without  being  really  so  brave  and  useful  in  moments 
of  danger  as  other  Grecian  females  ;3  that  they  pos- 
sessed great  influence  over  the  men,  and  even  exer- 
cised much  ascendency  over   the  course  of  public 


Manners 
and  train- 
ing of  the 
Spartan 
women- 
opinion  of 
Aristotle. 


prepare  them  for  extreme  endurance, 
enables  the  chiefs,  who  are  spectators 
of  the  scene,  to  decide  upon  their 
comparative  bodily  strength  and 
ability  to  endure  the  extreme  pri- 
vations and  sufferings  that  often  fall 
to  the  lot  of  Indian  warriors ;  and 
that  they  may  decide  who  is  the  most 
hardy  and  best  able  to  lead  a  war- 
party  in  case  of  emergency."— Again, 
p.  173,  &c. 

The  Kaprepia  or  power  of  endurance 
(Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  6,  2—16)  which  formed 
one  of  the  prominent  objects  of  the 
Lykurgean  training,  dwindles  into 
nothing  compared  to  that  of  the 
Mandan  Indians. 

i  Xenophon,  Anab.  iv.  6,  14  ;  and 
De  Repub.  Lac.  c.  2,  6 ;  Isokrates, 
Or.  xii.  (Panath.)  p.  277.  It  is  these 
licensed  expeditions  for  thieving,  I 
presume,  to  which  Isokrates  alludes 
when  he  speaks  of  t^?  iruiSwv  avrovo- 


iu.ia?  at  Sparta,  which  in  its  natural 

sense  would  be  the  reverse  of  the 
truth  (p.  277). 

2Aristotel.    Polit.    viii.    3,  3  — the 

remark   is   curious— viv    fj.ev  o3i>    al 

fAaAiOTa  BoKoixrai  twv  TroAewv  e7rt/xc- 
kelcrOat  twv  iraiStav  ai  [Lev  a9\r)Tt.Kriv 
e£iv  efinoiovcn,  Aw/3ci/oievai  to.  t  eiSi) 
*cai   t^v   av^tjcnv   tujv    trw/u.dTwi'  •    ol    Se 

afiapTiav,  &c.  Compare  the  remark  in 
Plato,  Protagor.  p.  342. 

3  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  5  ;  Plutarch, 
Agesilaus,  c.  31.  Aristotle  alludes  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Spartan  women  on 
the  occasion  of  the  invasion  of  Laconia 
by  the  Thebans,  as  an  evidence  of  his 
opinion  respecting  their  want  of 
courage.  His  judgment  in  this  re- 
spect seems  hard  upon  them,  and  he 
probably  had  formed  to  himself  exag- 
gerated notions  of  what  their  courage 
under   such   circumstances   ought   to 
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affairs  ;  and  that  nearly  half  the  landed  property  of  Laconia  had 
come  to  belong  to  them.  The  exemption  of  the  women  from  all 
control  formed,  in  his  eye,  a  pointed  contrast  with  the  rigorous 
discipline  imposed  upon  the  men, — and  a  contrast  hardly  less 
pointed  with  the  condition  of  women  in  other  Grecian  cities 
where  they  were  habitually  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  house, 
and  seldom  appeared  in  public.  While  the  Spartan  husband 
went  through  the  hard  details  of  his  ascetic  life,  and  dined  on 
the  plainest  fare  at  the  Pheidition  or  mess,  the  wife  (it  appears) 
maintained  an  ample  and  luxurious  establishment  at  home,  and 
the  desire  to  provide  for  such  outlay  was  one  of  the  causes  of  that 
love  of  money  which  prevailed  among  men  forbidden  to  enjoy  it 
in  the  ordinary  ways.  To  explain  this  antithesis  between  the 
treatment  of  the  two  sexes  at  Sparta,  Aristotle  was  informed  that 
Lykurgus  had  tried  to  bring  the  women  no  less  than  the  men 
under  a  system  of  discipline,  but  that  they  made  so  obstinate  a 
resistance  as  to  compel  him  to  desist.1 

The  view  here  given  by  the  philosopher,  and  deserving  of 
course  careful  attention,  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  that  of 
Xenophdn  and  Plutarch,  who  look  upon  the  Spartan  women  from 
a  different  side,  and  represent  them  as  worthy  and  homogeneous 
companions  to  the  men.  The  Lykurgean  system  (as  these  authors 
describe  it),  considering  the  women  as  a  part  of  the  state,  and  not 
as  a  part  of  the  house,  placed  them  under  training  hardly  less 
than  the  men.  Its  grand  purpose,  the  maintenance  of  a  vigorous 
breed  of  citizens,  determined  both  the  treatment  of  the  younger 
women,  and  the  regulations  as  to  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes. 
"  Female  slaves  are  good  enough  (Lykurgus  thought)  statement 
to  sit  at  home  spinning  and  weaving — but  who  can  p^Jnand 
expect  a  splendid  offspring,  the  appropriate  mission  Plutarch, 
and  duty  of  a  free  Spartan  woman  towards  her  country,  from 
mothers  brought  up  in  such  occupations  V2  Pursuant  to  these 
views,  the  Spartan  damsels  underwent  a  bodily  training  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Spartan  youth — being  formally  exercised,  and 

have   been,    as    the    result    of    their  we  consider  what  an  event  the  appear- 

peculiar  training.     We  may  add  that  ance    of    a   conquering    enemy   near 

their  violent  demonstrations  on  that  Sparta  was. 

trying  occasion  may  well  have  arisen  i  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  5,  8, 11. 

quite    as    much   from   the   agony   of  2  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  i.  3—4 ;  Plu- 

wounded  honour  as  from  fear,  when  turoh,  Lycurg.  c.  13—14. 
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contending  with  each  other  in  running,  wrestling,  and  boxing 
agreeably  to  the  forms  of  the  Grecian  agones.  They  seem  to 
have  worn  a  light  tunic,  cut  open  at  the  skirts,  so  as  to  leave  the 
limbs  both  free  and  exposed  to  view — hence  Plutarch  speaks  of 
them  as  completely  uncovered,  while  other  critics  in  different 
quarters  of  Greece  heaped  similar  reproach  upon  the  practice,  as 
if  it  had  been  perfect  nakedness.1  The  presence  of  the  Spartan 
youths,  and  even  of  the  kings  and  the  body  of  citizens,  at  these 
exercises,  lent  animation  to  the  scene.  In  like  manner,  the  young 
women  marched  in  the  religious  processions,  sung  and  danced  at 
particular  festivals,  and  witnessed  as  spectators  the  exercises  and 
contentions  of  the  youths  ;  so  that  the  two  sexes  were  perpetually 
intermingled  with  each  other  in  public,  in  a  way  foreign  to  the 
habits,  as  well  as  repugnant  to  the  feelings,  of  other  Grecian 
states.  We  may  well  conceive  that  such  an  education  imparted 
to  the  women  both  a  demonstrative  character  and  an  eagei 
interest  in  masculine  accomplishments,  so  that  the  expression 
of  their  praise  was  the  strongest  stimulus,  and  that  of  their 
reproach  the  bitterest  humiliation,  to  the  youthful  troop  who 
heard  it. 

The  age  of  marriage  (which  in  some  of  the  unrestricted  cities 
of  Greece  was  so  early  as  to  deteriorate  visibly  the  breed  of 
citizens) 2  was  deferred  by  the  Spartan  law,  both  in  women  and 
men,  until  the  period  supposed  to  be  most  consistent  with  the 
perfection  of  the  offspring.  And  when  we  read  the  restriction 
which  Spartan  custom  imposed  upon  the  intercourse  even  between 
married  persons,  we  shall  conclude  without  hesitation  that  the 
public  intermixture  of  the  sexes  in  the  way  just  described  led  to 
no  such  liberties,  between  persons  not  married,  as  might  be  likely 
to  arise  from  it  under  other  circumstances.3  Marriage  was  almost 
universal  among  the  citizens,  enforced  by  general  opinion  at  least, 

i  Eurip.  Androm.  598;  Cicero,  TuscuL  the  other  sex,  was  approved  by  Plato, 

Qusest.  ii.  15.   The  epithet  ^aivo/u.TjpiSes,  may  be  seen  from  the  injunctions  in 

as  old  as  the  poet  Ibykus,  shows  that  his  Republic, 
the  Spartan  women  were  not  uncovered        2  Aristot.  Polit.  vii.  14,  4. 
(see  Julius  Pollux,  vii.  55).  3  "it    is     certain     (observes     Dr. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  notice  Thirlwall,    speaking   of   the   Spartan 

the   poetical   allusions   of    Ovid   and  unmarried  women)  that  in  this  respect 

Propertius.  the  Spartan  morals  were  as  pure  as 

How    completely    the    practice    of  those  of  any  ancient,  perhaps  of  any 

gymnastic  and   military  training   for  modern,  people."    (History  of  Greece, 

young  women,  analogous  to  that  of  ch.  viii.  vol.  i.  p.  371.) 
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if  not  by  law.  The  young  Spartan  carried  away  his  bride  by  a 
simulated  abduction,  but  she  still  seems,  for  some  time  at  least, 
to  have  continued  to  reside  with  her  family,  visiting  her  husband 
in  his  barrack  in  the  disguise  of  male  attire  and  on  short  and 
stolen  occasions.1  To  some  married  couples,  according  to  Plutarch, 
it  happened,  that  they  had  been  married  long  enough  to  have 
two  or  three  children,  while  they  had  scarcely  seen  each  other 
apart  by  daylight.  Secret  intrigue  on  the  part  of  married 
women  was  unknown  at  Sparta";  but  to  bring  together  the  finest 
couples  was  regarded  by  the  citizens  as  desirable,  and  by  the 
lawgiver  as  a  duty.  No  personal  feeling  or  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  the  husband  found  sympathy  from  any  one — and  he  permitted 
without  difficulty,  sometimes  actively  encouraged,  compliances  on 
the  part  of  his  wife  consistent  with  this  generally  acknowledged 
object.  So  far  was  such  toleration  carried,  that  there  were  some 
married  women  who  were  recognised  mistresses  of  two  houses,2 
and  mothers  of  two  distinct  families, — a  sort  of  bigamy  strictly 
forbidden  to  the  men,  and  never  permitted  except  in  the  remark- 
able case  of  king  Anaxand  rides,  when  the  royal  Herakleidan  line 
of  Eurysthenes  was  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct.  The  wife  of 
Anaxandrides  being  childless,  the  ephors  strongly  urged  him,  on 
grounds  of  public  necessity,  to  repudiate  her  and  marry  another. 
But  he  refused  to  dismiss  a  wife  who  had  given  him  no  cause  of 
complaint ;  upon  which,  when  they  found  him  inexorable,  they 
desired  him  to  retain  her,  but  to  marry  another  wife  besides,  in 
order  that  at  any  rate  there  might  be  issue  to  the  Eurystheneid 
line.  "  He  thus  (says  Herodotus)  married  two  wives,  and 
inhabited  two  family  hearths,  a  proceeding  unknown  at  Sparta  ;"3 
yet  the  same  privilege  which,  according  to  Xenophon,  some 
Spartan  women  enjoyed  without  reproach  from  any  one,  and 
with  perfect  harmony  between  the  inmates  of  both  their  houses. 

1  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  C.  14  ;  Xenoph.  vov  Kal  yevvaiav  opoirj,  irei<ravTa  rbf 
Rep.  Lac.  i.  5.  Xenophdn  does  not  e^ovTa,  e*c  TavrTjs  TeKvonouZaOon.  Kal 
make  any  allusion  to  the  abduction  rroKKa  fj.ev  roiavra  ovvexupet.  At  re 
as  a  general  custom.  There  occurred  yap  ywalices  Sittov?  ouovt 
cases  in  which  it  was  real  and  violent ;:  ^ovXovTat  xoTe'xfii',  ot  re  aVSpes 
see  Herod,  v.  65.  Demaratus  carried  aSeA.<£ovs  tois  xraial  7rpo<r\ap./3<£i/eiv,  ot 
off  and  married  the  betrothed  bride  of  row  nev  ye'vovs  Kal  ttjs  Swajuew?  Koirw- 
Leotychidas.  vovai,  r£>v  Se  xP1?/**™"  °^K  wtiitqiqvv- 

2  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  i.  9.     Et  6V  n?  rat. 

a$  yvvat/u  fxev   <rvvoiKelv   p.rj    /SovAoito,  8  Herodot.  V.  39 — 40.     Mera  Se  ravra, 

reKvutv  6«  a£ioA.6ycov  imOvixoCr),  Kal  ywvai/cas  «\u)v  Svo,  6"i£a?  icTia?  oi/cef, 
tomtw  votxov  cn-o»]<rev,  f/vriva  av  eiiriK-     troieW  ovo'ffp.a.  %TrapTtr)riKa., 
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0.  Miiller x  remarks— and  the  evidence,  as  far  as  we  know  it,  bears 
him  out— that  love  marriages  and  genuine  affection  towards  a 
wife  were  more  familiar  to  Sparta  than  to  Athens  ;  though  in 
the  former  marital  jealousy  was  a  sentiment  neither  indulged 
nor  recognised — while  in  the  latter  it  was  intense  and  uni- 
versal.2 

To  reconcile  the  careful  gymnastic  training,  which  XenophSn 

__  ,     and  Plutarch  mention,  with  that  uncontrolled  luxury 

Number  of  ,        ,  • .  /  .  J 

rich  women    and   relaxation  which  Aristotle    condemns    in    the 

of  Aristotle  Spartan  women,  we  may  perhaps  suppose,  that  in  the 
—they  had     time  of  the  latter  the  women  of  high  position  and 

probably  .  .  ■, 

procured  wealth  had  contrived  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
from  the°n  tae  general  obligation,  and  that  it  is  of  such  particular 
general  cases  that  he  chiefly  speaks.     He  dwells   especially 

training.  ,,      .  •        <       \  , 

upon  the  increasing  tendency  to  accumulate  property 
in  the  hands  of  the  women,3  which  seems  to  have  been  still  more 
conspicuous  a  century  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Agis  III.  And 
we  may  readily  imagine  that  one  of  the  employments  of  wealth 
thus  acquired  would  be  to  purchase  exemption  from  laborious 
training, — an  object  more  easy  to  accomplish  in  their  case  than  in 
that  of  the  men,  whose  services  were  required  by  the  state  as 
soldiers.  By  what  steps  so  large  a  proportion  as  two-fifths  of  the 
landed  property  of  the  state  came  to  be  possessed  by  women,  he 
partially  explains  to  us.  There  were  (he  says)  many  sole  heiresses, 
— the  dowries  given  by  fathers  to  their  daughters  were  very  large, 
— and  the  father  had  unlimited  power  of  testamentary  bequest, 
which  he  was  disposed  to  use  to  the  advantage  of  his  daughter 
over  his  son.  Perfect  equality  of  bequest  or  inheritance  between 
the  two  sexes,  without  any  preference  for  females,  would  accom- 
plish a  great  deal :  but  besides  this,  we  are  told  by  Aristotle  that 
there  was  in  the  Spartan  mind  a  peculiar  sympathy  and  yielding 
disposition  towards  women,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  warlike 
temper  both  of  the  citizen  and  of  the  state — Ares  bearing  the  yoke 

1  Miiller,  Hist,  of  Dorians,  iv.  4,  1.  bands,  illustrate  powerfully  the  strong 

The    stories    recounted    by    Plutarch  conjugal  affection  of  a  Spartan  woman, 

(Agis,  c.  20 ;  Kleomenes,  c.  37—38)  of  and  her  devoted  adherence  and  forti- 

the     conduct     of     Agesistrata     and  tude  in  sharing  with  her  husband  the 

Kratesikleia,   the  wives  of  Agis  and  last  extremities  of  suffering. 

Kleomenes,  and  of  the  wife  of  Panteus  2  See  the  Oration  of  Lysias,  Do  Caede 

(whom  he  dees  not  name)  on  occasion  Eratosthenis,  Orat.  i.  p.  94  seq. 

of  the  deaths  of  their  respective  has-  3  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  4. 
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of  AphroditS.1  But  apart  from  such  a  consideration,  if  we  sup- 
pose on  the  part  of  a  wealthy  Spartan  father  the  simple  disposi- 
tion to  treat  sons  and  daughters  alike  as  to  bequest,— nearly  one 
half  of  the  inherited  mass  of  property  would  naturally  be  found 
in  the  hands  of  the  daughters,  since  on  an  average  of  families  the 
number  of  the  two  sexes  born  is  nearly  equal.  In  most  societies, 
it  is  the  men  who  make  new  acquisitions :  but  this  seldom  or 
never  happened  with  Spartan  men,  who  disdained  all  money- 
getting  occupations. 

Xenophon,  a  warm  panegyrist  of  Spartan  manners,  points  with 
some  pride  to  the  tall  and  vigorous  breed  of  citizens  which  the 
Lykurgic  institutions  had  produced.  The  beauty  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian women  was  notorious  throughout  Greece,  and  Lampito, 
the  Lacedaemonian  woman  introduced  in  the  Lysistrata  of  Aris- 
tophanes, is  made  to  receive  from  the  Athenian  women  the  loudest 
compliments  upon  her  fine  shape  and  masculine  vigour.2  "We 
may  remark  that,  on  this  as  well  as  on  the  other  points,  Xenophon 
emphatically  insists  on  the  peculiarity  of  Spartan  institutions, 
contradicting  thus  the  views  of  those  who  regard  them  merely  as 
something  a  little  hyper-Dorian.  Indeed  such  peculiarity  seems 
never  to  have  been  questioned  in  antiquity,  either  by 
the  enemies  or  by  the  admirers  of  Sparta.  And  those  &n<\  i0fty 
who  censured  the  public  masculine  exercises  of  the  JJftJjtism 
Spartan  maidens,  as  well  as  the  liberty  tolerated  in  Spartan 
married  women,  allowed  at  the  same  time  that  the  women# 
feelings  of  both  were  actively  identified  with  the  state  to  a  degree 
hardly  known  in  Greece  ;  that  the  patriotism  of  the  men  greatly 
depended  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  other  sex,  which  manifested 
itself  publicly,  in  a  manner  not  compatible  with  the  recluse  life 
of  Grecian  women  generally,  to  the  exaltation  of  the  brave  as  well 
as  to  the  abasement  of  the  recreant ;  and  that  the  dignified  bear- 
ing of  the  Spartan  matrons  under  private  family  loss  seriously 
assisted  the  state  in  the  task  of  bearing  up  against  public  reverses. 
"  Return  either  with  your  shield  or  upon  it,"  was  their  exhorta- 
tion to  their  sons  when  departing  for  foreign  service  :  and  after 
the  fatal  day  of  Leuktra,  those  mothers  who  had  to  welcome  home 

1  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  6;  Plutarch,    cKctvais  t£>v  Syfioo-Ccov,  ijTwvISiWavTCH?, 
A£1S,  c.  4.    ^  tovs   AtueeSaifJiovtovs  Karrf    iroKvirpaynoveiv  SCSovtols. 
koovs  oiras  iei  rmv  yvvaiKuv,  Kal  n\elov         a  Aristophan.  Lysistr.  80. 

2—20 
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their  surviving  sons  in  dishonour  and  defeat  were  the  bitter 
sufferers ;  while  those  whose  sons  had  perished  maintained  a 
bearing  comparatively  cheerful.1 

Such  were  the  leading  points  of  the  memorable  Spartan  disci- 
pline, strengthened  in  its  effect  on  the  mind  by  the  absence  of 
communication  with  strangers.  For  no  Spartan  could  go  abroad 
without  leave,  nor  were  strangers  permitted  to  stay  at  Sparta  ; 
they  came  thither,  it  seems,  by  a  sort  of  sufferance,  but  the  un- 
courteous  process  called  xenelasy 2  was  always  available  to  remove 
them,  nor  could  there  arise  in  Sparta  that  class  of  resident  metics 
or  aliens  who  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Athens, 
and  seem  to  have  been  found  in  most  other  Grecian  towns.  It  is 
in  this  universal  schooling,  training  and  drilling  imposed  alike 
upon  boys  and  men,  youths  and  virgins,  rich  and  poor,  that  the 
distinctive  attribute  of  Sparta  is  to  be  sought — not  in  her  laws  or 
political  constitution. 

Lykurgus  (or  the  individual  to  whom  this  system  is  owing, 
L  kur  whoever  he  was)  is  the  founder  of  a  warlike  brother- 

is  the  hood  rather  than  the  lawgiver  of  a  political  com- 

/mmtary      niunity ;   his  brethren  live  together  like  bees  in  a 

brother-         hjve  n0  borrow  a  simile  from  Plutarch),  with  all  their 

hood,  more  v        .  n   . 

than  the        feelings  implicated   in  the  commonwealth,  and  di- 

apolitical  vorced  from  house  and  home.3  Far  from  contemplat- 
constitu-  jng  the  society  as  a  whole,  with  its  multifarious  wants 
and  liabilities,  he  interdicts  beforehand,  by  one  of  the 
three  primitive  Bhetrae,  all  written  laws,  that  is  to  say,  all  formal 
and  premeditated  enactments  on  any  special  subject.  When  dis- 
putes are  to  be  settled  or  judicial  interference  is  required,  the 
magistrate  is  to  decide  from  his  own  sense  of  equity :  that  the 
magistrate  will  not  depart  from  the  established  customs  and  recog- 
nised purposes  of  the  city,  is  presumed  from  the  personal  discipline 


1  See  the  remarkable  account  in  (i.  144 ;  ii.  39).  Compare  Xenophon, 
Xenophon,  Hellen.  iv.  16 ;  Plutarch,  Rep.  Lac.  xiv.  4 ;  Plutarch,  Agis,  c. 
Agesilaus,  c.  29;  one  of  the  most  10 ;  Lykurgus,  c.  27 ;  Plato,  Protagoras, 
striking  incidents  in  Grecian  history,  p.  348. 

Compare  also  the   string   of   sayings        No  Spartan  left  the  country  without 

ascribed  to  Lacedaemonian  women,  in  permission :  Isokrates,  Orat.  xi.  (Bu 

Plutarch,  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  241  seq.  siris),  p.  225  ;  Xenoph.  ut  sup. 

2  How  offensive  the  Lacedaemonian  Both  these  regulations  became 
xenelasy  or  expulsion  of  strangers  much  relaxed  after  the  close  of  the 
appeared  in  Greece,  we  may  see  from  Peloponnesian  war. 

the  speeches  of  Perikles  in  ThucydidSs        3  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  25. 
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which  he  and  the  select  body  to  whom  he  belongs  have  under- 
gone. It  is  this  select  body,  maintained  by  the  labour  of  others, 
over  whom  Lykurgus  exclusively  watches,  with  the  provident  eye 
of  a  trainer,  for  the  purpose  of  disciplining  them  into  a  state  of 
regimental  preparation,1  single-minded  obedience,  and  bodily 
efficiency  and  endurance,  so  that  they  may  be  always  fit  and 
ready  for  defence,  for  conquest,  and  for  dominion.  The  parallel 
of  the  Lykurgean  institutions  is  to  be  found  in  the  Republic  of 
Plato,  who  approves  the  Spartan  principle  of  select  guardians 
carefully  trained  and  administering  the  community  at  discretion  ; 
with  this  momentous  difference  indeed,  that  the  Spartan  char- 
acter 2  formed  by  Lykurgus  is  of  a  low  type,  rendered  savage  and 
fierce  by  exclusive  and  overdone  bodily  discipline, — destitute 
even  of  the  elements  of  letters, — immersed  in  their  own  narrow 
specialities,  and  taught  to  despise  all  that  lay  beyond, — possessing 
all  the  qualities  requisite  to  procure  dominion,  but  none  of  those 
calculated  to  render  dominion  popular  or  salutary  to  the  subject ; 
while  the  habits  and  attributes  of  the  guardians,  as  shadowed 
forth  by  Plato,  are  enlarged  as  well  as  philanthropic,  qualifying 
them  not  simply  to  govern,  but  to  govern  for  purposes  protective, 
conciliatory,  and  exalted.  Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  conceive  as 
the  perfection  of  society  something  of  the  Spartan  type — a  select 
body  of  equally  privileged  citizens,  disengaged  from  industrious 
pursuits,  and  subjected  to  public  and  uniform  training.  Both 
admit  (with  Lykurgus)  that  the  citizen  belongs  neither  to  himself 
nor  to  his  family,  but  to  his  city ;  both  at  the  same  time  note 
with  regret  that  the  Spartan  training  was  turned  only  to  one 

1  Plutarch  observes  justly  about  That  the  Spartans  were  absolutely 
Sparta  under  the  discipline  of  ignorant  of  letters,  and  could  not  read, 
Lykurgus,  that  it  was  "not  the  is  expressly  stated  by  Isokrates  (Pana- 
polity  of  a  city,  but  the  life  of  a  then.  Or.  xii.  p.  277),  oCtoi  Se  tovovtov 
trained  and  skilful  man " — ou  TroAew?  rj  d7roA.e\eip./A€i/oi  ttjs  icoivris  TrouSeias  k<u 
2irapT>j7roA.tTetov,  a\k' avSpbs  ao-K-qTov  nal  4>t\o(TO<f)Ca<;  ei<rlv,  war*  ovSi  ypdp.fKa.Ta 
(ro^ow  /3tof  exovo-a.  (Plutarch,  Lyk.  c.  30).  navOdvovatv,  &c. 

About  the  perfect  habit  of  obedience        The  preference  of  rhetoric  to  accu- 

at  Sparta,  see  Xenophon,  Memorab.  racy  is  so  manifest  in  Isokrates,  that 

iii.  5,  9,  15— iv.  4,  15,  the  grand  attri-  we  ought  to  understand  his  expressions 

butes  of   Sparta   in  the   eyes   of   its  with  some  reserve ;  but  in  this  case  it 

admirers    (Isokrates,    Panathen.    Or.  is  evident  that  he  means  literally  what 

xii.  p.  256—278),  jreiflapx"* — o-u><f>poo-uv7i  he  says,  for  in  another  part  of  the 

—to  yviivdo-ia  raicei  /caflecrTwra  koL  npbs  same  discourse  there  is  an  expression 

tj)v  a<riti)(nv  rrjs  dvfipias  /cat  7rpb?  rqv  dropt  almost  unconsciously  which  con- 

o/Aoi/oiav    koX    <ruv6\ws    t^v    wepl    rbv  firms  it.    "  The  most  rational  Spartans 

woAefioi/  inneipiav.  (he  says)  will  appreciate  this  discourse, 

2  Aristot.  Polit.  viii.  3, 3.  01  AaKwvet  if  they  find  any  one  to  read  it  to  them  "— 
....  •»jpiai6€i?an-epyd<J'ovTai  rot?  tto^ois.  rjv  Kdfiuxn  rby  &iayiu<TQu.ei'oi>  (p.  285). 
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portion  of  human  virtue — that  which  is  called  forth  in  a  state  of 
war  ; *  the  citizens  being  converted  into  a  sort  of  garrison,  always 
under  drill,  and  always  ready  to  be  called  forth  either  against 
Helots  at  home  or  against  enemies  abroad.  Such  exclusive  ten- 
dency will  appear  less  astonishing  if  we  consider  the  very  early 
and  insecure  period  at  which  the  Lykurgean  institutions  arose, 
when  none  of  those  guarantees  which  afterwards  maintained  the 
peace  of  the  Hellenic  world  had  as  yet  become  effective — no  con- 
stant habits  of  intercourse,  no  custom  of  meeting  in  Amphiktyony 
from  the  distant  parts  of  Greece,  no  common  or  largely  frequented 
festivals,  no  multiplication  of  proxenies  (or  standing  tickets  of 
hospitality)  between  the  important  cities,  no  pacific  or^  industri- 
ous habits  anywhere.  When  we  contemplate  the  general  in- 
security of  Grecian  life  in  the  ninth  or  eighth  century  before  the 
Christian  aera,  and  especially  the  precarious  condition  of  a  small 
band  of  Dorian  conquerors,  in  Sparta  and  its  district,  with  sub- 
dued Helots  on  their  own  lands  and  Achaeans  unsubdued  all 
around  them — we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  the  language  which 
Brasidas  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  addresses  to  his  army  in 
reference  to  the  original  Spartan  settlement,  was  still  more 
powerfully  present  to  the  mind  of  Lykurgus  four  centuries 
earlier  — "  We  are  a  few  in  the  midst  of  many  enemies  ;  we  can 
only  maintain  ourselves  by  fighting  and  conquering".2 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  exclusive  aim  which  Lykurgus 
His  nd  proposed  to  himself  is  easily  understood  ;  but  what  is 
exclusively  truly  surprising,  is  the  violence  of  his  means  and  the 
hSrmeans,  success  of  the  result.  He  realised  his  project  of 
exclusively  creating  in  the  8000  or  9000  Spartan  citizens  un- 
rivalled  habits  of  obedience,  hardihood,  self-denial, 
and  military  aptitude — complete  subjection  on  the  part  of  each 
individual  to  the  local  public  opinion,  and  preference  of  death 
to  the  abandonment  of  Spartan  maxims — intense  ambition  on 
the  part  of  every  one  to  distinguish  himself  within  the  prescribed 
sphere  of  duties,  with  little  ambition  for  anything  else.     In  what 

1  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  22  ;  vii.  13,  11  ;  /u.eyoi  ttjv  &vvairreta.v  ^  tu>  fiaxonevoi 
▼iii.  1,  3  ;  viii.  3,  3.    Plato,  Legg.  i.  p.    Kparelv. 

626—629.    Plutarch,  Soldn,  c.  22.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance 

2  Thucyd.  iv.  126.  Oi  ye  ixrjSi  anb  is,  that  these  words  are  addressed  by 
iroA.ireiwj'  toiovtui'  r/K«T«,  iv  als,  ov  Brasidas  to  an  army  composed  in  large 
iroAAol  bKCyiav  apxovo-i,  aXXa  nkeiovwv  proportion  of  manumitted  Helots 
fjiak\ovi\a.<r<rovs'   ok  aAA-co  rivl  KTr)cra-  (Thucyd.  iv.  81). 
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manner  so  rigorous  a  system  of  individual  training  can  have 
been  first  brought  to  bear  upon  any  community,  mastering  the 
course  of  the  thoughts  and  actions  from  boyhood  to  old  age — a 
work  far  more  difficult  than  any  political  revolution — we  are  not 
permitted  to  discover.  Nor  does  even  the  influence  of  an  earnest 
and  energetic  Herakleid  man — seconded  by  the  still  more 
powerful  working  of  the  Delphian  god  behind,  upon  the  strong 
pious  susceptibilities  of  the  Spartan  mind — sufficiently  explain  a 
phsenomenon  so  remarkable  in  the  history  of  mankind,  unless 
we  suppose  them  aided  by  some  combination  of  co-operating 
circumstances  which  history  has  not  transmitted  to  us,1  and 
preceded  by  disorders  so  exaggerated  as  to  render  the  citizens 
glad  to  escape  from  them  at  any  price. 

Eespecting  the  ante-Lykurgean  Sparta  we  possess  no  positive 
information  whatever.  But  although  this  unfortunate  statements 
gap  cannot  be  filled  up,  we  may  yet  master  the  nega-  abouttarCh 
tive  probabilities  of  the  case  sufficiently  to  see  that  Lykurgus 
in  what  Plutarch  has  told  us  (and  from  Plutarch  the  romance 
modern  views  have,  until  lately,  been  derived),  there  in  tnem- 
is  indeed  a  basis  of  reality,  but  there  is  also  a  large  superstructure 
of  romance, — in  not  a  few  particulars  essentially  misleading. 
For  example,  Plutarch  treats  Lykurgus  as  introducing  his  reforms 
at  a  time  when  Sparta  was  mistress  of  Laconia,  and  distributing 
the  whole  of  that  territory  among  the  Periceki.  Now  we  know 
that  Laconia  was  not  then  in  possession  of  Sparta,  and  that  the 
partition  of  Lykurgus  (assuming  it  to  be  real)  could  only  have 
been  applied  to  the  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  latter. 
For  even  Ainyklse,  Pharis,  and  Geronthrae  were  not  conquered 
until  the  reign  of  Teleklus,  posterior  to  any  period  which  we  can 
reasonably  assign  to  Lykurgus  :  nor  can  any  such  distribution  of 
Laconia  have  really  occurred.  Farther  we  are  told  that  Lykurgus 
banished  from  Sparta  coined  gold  and  silver,  useless  professions 
and  frivolities,  eager  pursuit  of  gain,  and  ostentatious  display. 
Without  dwelling  upon  the  improbability  that  any  one  of  these 
anti-Spartan  characteristics  should  have  existed  at  so  early  a 
period  as  the  ninth  century  before  the  Christian  sera,  we  may  at 
least  be  certain  that  coined  silver  was  not  then  to  be  found,  since 

1  Plato  treats  the  system  of  Lykurgus    and  Lykurgus  as  his  missionary  (Legg. 
as  emanating  from  the  Delphian  Apollo,    i.  p.  632). 
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it  was  first  introduced  into  Greece  by  Pheidon  of  Argos  in  the 
succeeding  century,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  section. 

But  amongst  all  the  points  stated  by  Plutarch,  the  most 
suspicious  by  far,  and  the  most  misleading,  because 
partition  endless  calculations  have  been  built  upon  it,  is  the 
£o  such-  alleged  redivision  of  landed  property.  He  tells  us 
measure  that  Lykurgus  found  fearful  inequality  in  the  landed 
Lykurgus  possessions  of  the  Spartans  ;  nearly  all  the  land  in 
authors^  tne  nan(ls  0I"  a  ^ew>  an(^  a  great  multitude  without 
down  to  any  land  ;  that  he  rectified  this  evil  by  a  redivision 
of  the  Spartan  district  into  9000  equal  lots,  and  the 
rest  of  Laconia  into  30,000,  giving  to  each  citizen  as  much  as 
would  produce  a  given  quota  of  barley,  &c.  ;  and  thai  he  wished 
moreover  to  have  divided  the  movable  property  upon  similar 
principles  of  equality,  but  was  deterred  by  the  difficulties  of 
carrying  his  design  into  execution. 

Now  we  shall  find  on  consideration  that  this  new  and  equal 
partition  of  lands  by  Lykurgus  is  still  more  at  variance  with  fact 
and  probability  than  the  two  former  alleged  proceedings.  All 
the  historical  evidences  exhibit  decided  inequalities  of  property 
among  the  Spartans — inequalities  which  tended  constantly  to 
increase  ;  moreover,  the  earlier  authors  do  not  conceive  this  evil 
as  having  grown  up  by  way  of  abuse  out  of  a  primaeval  system 
of  perfect  equality,  nor  do  they  know  anything  of  the  original 
equal  redivision  by  Lykurgus.  Even  as  early  as  the  poet  Alkaeus 
(b.c.  600 — 580)  we  find  bitter  complaints  of  the  oppressive 
ascendency  of  wealth,  and  the  degradation  of  the  poor  man, 
cited  as  having  been  pronounced  by  Aristodemus  at  Sparta  : 
"Wealth  (said  he)  makes  the  man — no  poor  person  is  either 
accounted  good  or  honoured  ".1  Next,  the  historian  Hellanikus 
certainly  knew  nothing  of  the  Lykurgean  redivision— for  he 
ascribed  the  whole  Spartan  polity  to  Eurysthenes  and  ProklSs, 
the  original  founders,  and  hardly  noticed  Lykurgus  at  all. 
Again,  in  the  brief  but  impressive  description  of  the  Spartan 
lawgiver  by  Herodotus,  several  other  institutions  are  alluded 


1  Alcsei   Fragment.    41,   p.   279,    ed.  Eiirrjv — Xp^ar'    ai/ijp«    nevLXpos    &' 
Schneidewin  : —  ovSels  ireker  eaOkbs  ovfie  tijuios. 

'Os  yap  SrjnoT  'ApuTToSafjiov  <i>aar   ovk  Compare  the  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Isthm. 

aTrdkaufof  e  v  2  n  ap  t  a  A.  6  y  o  v,  ii.  17,  and  Diogen.  Laert.  t.  31, 
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to,  but  nothing  is  said  about  a  redivision  of  the  lands  ;  and  this 
latter  point  is  in  itself  of  such  transcendent  moment,  and  was  so 
recognised  among  all  Grecian  thinkers,  that  the  omission  is 
almost  a  demonstration  of  ignorance.  Thucydides  certainly 
could  not  have  believed  that  equality  of  property  was  an  original 
feature  of  the  Lykurgean  system  ;  for  he  says  that  at  Lacedaemon 
"the  rich  men  assimilated  themselves  greatly  in  respect  of 
clothing  and  general  habits  of  life  to  the  simplicity  of  the  poor, 
and  thus  set  an  example  which  was  partially  followed  in  the  rest 
of  Greece "  :  a  remark  which  both  implies  the  existence  of 
unequal  property,  and  gives  a  just  appreciation  of  the  real 
working  of  Lykurgic  institutions.1  The  like  is  the  sentiment- 
of  Xenophon  : 2  he  observes  that  the  rich  at  Sparta  gained  little 
by  their  wealth  in  point  of  superior  comfort ;  but  he  never 
glances  at  any  original  measure  carried  into  effect  by  Lykurgus 
for  equalising  possessions.  Plato  too,3  while  he  touches  upon 
the  great  advantage  possessed  by  the  Dorians,  immediately  after 
their  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  in  being  able  to  apportion  land 
suitably  to  all,  never  hints  that  this  original  distribution  had 
degenerated  into  an  abuse,  and  that  an  entire  subsequent  redivi- 
sion had  been  resorted  to  by  Lykurgus  :  moreover,  he  is  himself 
deeply  sensible  of  the  hazards  of  that  formidable  proceeding. 
Lastly,  Aristotle  clearly  did  not  believe  that  Lykurgus  had 
redivided  the  soil.  For  he  informs  us,  first,  that  "both  in 
Lacedaemon  and  in  Krete,  the  legislator  had  rendered  the  enjoy- 
ment of  property  common  through  the  establishment  of  the 
Syssitia  or  public  mess".4  Now  this  remark  (if  read  in  the 
chapter  of  which  it  forms  part,  a  refutation  of  the  scheme  of 
Communism  for  the  select  guardians  in  the  Platonic  Republic) 
will  be  seen  to  tell  little  for  its  point,  if  we  assume  that  Lykurgus 
at  the  same  time  equalised  all  individual  possessions.  Had 
Aristotle  known  that  fact,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  it : 
nor  could  he  have  assimilated  the  legislators  in  Lacedaemon  and 
Kr^te,  seeing  that  in  the  latter  no  one  pretends  that  any  such 
I  Thucyd.  I.  6.    ^rpia  6"  ai  e<r6fjri        a  Xenoph.  Republ.  Laced,  c.  7. 

k<u  e9  tov  vvv  rpoirop   nptaroi   AouceSai-  .  t>1o+„   t««v«  i«    ».   aoA 

Mtfrtot   WW*™,  *ai   Ura  a\\a  Trpbs  *  Plat°'  Le^'  1U-  P-  684' 

tovs   ttoAAows   oi   t<*   nelfa   K6KTr)ixevoi  4  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  2,  10.    'iltrnep 

lorofitaiTOi  ixakLtrra  Karecrrriaav.    See  also  to.     nepl     -ras     K-njo-eis    ev    AaKeSaiuovi 

Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  Lacon.  p.  210,    <al  KprJTji  rots  ow<uti<hs  6  vojuoe'eVijs 
A. — F.  J — -' 
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equalisation  was  ever  brought  about  Next,  not  only  does 
Aristotle  dwell  upon  the  actual  inequality  of  property  at  Sparta 
as  a  serious  public  evil,  but  he  nowhere  treats  this  as  having 
grown  out  of  a  system  of  absolute  equality  once  enacted  by  the 
lawgiver  as  a  part  of  the  primitive  constitution :  he  expressly 
notices  inequality  of  property  so  far  back  as  the  second  Messenian 
war.  Moreover,  in  that  valuable  chapter  of  his  Politics  where 
the  scheme  of  equality  of  possessions  is  discussed,  Phaleas  of 
Chalkedon  is  expressly  mentioned  as  the  first  author  of  it,  thus 
indirectly  excluding  Lykurgus.1  The  mere  silence  of  Aristotle 
is  in  this  discussion  a  negative  argument  of  the  greatest  weight. 
Isokrates,2  too,  speaks  much  about  Sparta  for  good  and  for  evil — 
mentions  Lykurgus  as  having  established  a  political  constitution 
much  like  that  of  the  earliest  days  of  Athens — praises  the 
gymnasia  and  the  discipline,  and  compliments  the  Spartans  upon 
the  many  centuries  which  they  have  gone  through  without 
violent  sedition,  extinction  of  debts,  and  redivision  of  the  land — 
those  "  monstrous  evils  "  as  he  terms  them.  Had  he  conceived 
Lykurgus  as  being  himself  the  author  of  a  complete  redivision  of 
land,  he  could  hardly  have  avoided  some  allusion  to  it. 

It  appears  then  that  none  of  the  authors  down  to  Aristotle 

ascribe  to  Lykurgus  a  redivision  of  the  lands,  either 
Lykurgus°  of  Sparta  or  of  Laconia.  The  statement  to  this  effect 
as  an  equal  in  Plutarch,  given  in  great  detail  and  with  precise 
of  lands  be-  specification  of  number  and  produce,  must  have  been 
century  of  6  borrowed  from  some  author  later  than  Aristotle  ;  and 
Agis  and       j  think  we  may  trace  the  source  of  it,  when  we  study 

Plutarch's  biography  of  Lykurgus  in  conjunction  with 

i  Aristot.   Politic,   ii.    4,   l,    about  was  no  positive   equality   of  posses- 

Phaleas  ;  and  about  Sparta  and  Krete,  sions. 

generally,  the  whole  sixth  and  seventh        Both  the  Spartan  kings  dined  at  the 

chapters  of  the  second  book,  also  v.  6,  public  mess  at  the   same   pheidition 

2—7.  (Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  30). 

Theophrastus       (apud       Plutarch.         Herakleides      Ponticus      mentions 

Lycurg.  c.  10)  makes  a  similar  obser-  nothing    either    about    equality     of 

vation,  that  the  public  mess,  and  the  Spartan   lots    or    fresh    partition   of 

general  simplicity  of  habits,  tended  to  lands  by  Lykurgus  (ad  calcem  Cragii, 

render  wealth  of  little  service  to  the  De  Spartanorum  Repub.  p.  504),  though 

possessor  :  rbv  nkoinov  ankovrov  anep-  he  speaks  about  the  Spartan  lots  and 

yaaaoOai    rjj    KoivoTt\Ti    riav    Selnvtav,  law  of   succession  as  well   as   about 

(ecu  rrj  nepl  rr)V  Siairav  eureAeux.     Com-     LykurgUS. 

pare '  Plutarch,    Apophthegm.    Lacon.         2  Isokrates,  Panathen.  Or.  xii.  pp. 

p.  226  E.     The  wealth  therefore  was  266,  270,  278  :  ovSe  xpewy  ajroKOTras  olSe 

not    formally    done    away    with    in  yfjs  avaZaa^ov  oiS'  a\\'  ov&iv  twv  onp- 

the   opinion   of  Theophrastus :  there  Kiaruv  Ka<i>v. 
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that  of  Agis  and  Kleomenes.  The  statement  is  taken  from 
authors  of  the  century  after  Aristotle,  either  in,  or  shortly  before, 
the  age  when  both  those  kings  tried  extreme  measures  to  renovate 
the  sinking  state  :  the  former  by  a  thorough  change  of  system 
and  property,  yet  proposed  and  accepted  according  to  constitu- 
tional forms  ;  the  latter  by  projects  substantially  similar,  with 
violence  to  enforce  them.  The  accumulation  of  landed  property 
in  few  hands,  the  multiplication  of  poor,  and  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  citizens,  which  are  depicted  as  grave  mischiefs  by 
Aristotle,  had  become  greatly  aggravated  during  the  century 
between  him  and  Agis.  The  number  of  citizens,  reckoned  by 
Herodotus  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  at  8000,  had 
dwindled  down  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  1000,  and  in  that  of 
Agis  to  700,  out  of  which  latter  number  100  alone  possessed  most 
of  the  landed  property  of  the  state.1  Now  by  the  ancient  rule 
of  Lykurgus,  the  qualification  for  citizenship  was  the  ability  to 
furnish  the  prescribed  quota,  incumbent  on  each  individual,  at 
the  public  mess  :  so  soon  as  a  citizen  became  too  poor  to  answer 
to  this  requisition,  he  lost  his  franchise  and  his  eligibility  to 
offices.2  The  smaller  lots  of  land,  though  it  was  held  discredit- 
able either  to  buy  or  sell  them,3  and  though  some  have  asserted 


*  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  iv. 

3  Aristot.  JPolit.  ii.  6,  21.  f  Ilapa  5e 
tois  Aa/cwciv  CAcao-rov  Sel  if>epeiv,  kou 
<r<f>6Spa  irevriTiov  ev(<av  ovrtov,  nal  tovto 
to  ai'dAto/xa  ov  SvvafievoiV  SoLiravav 
.  .  .  .  *0  p  o  s  8  e  ttjs  iroXireias 
oCtos  eartv  o  iraTpios,  tov  pr) 
Bvvaixevov  tovto  to  t  e  A.  o  s  <j>  e- 
peiv,  p.})  p.ere\eiv  oiittjs.     So  also 

Xenophon,  Rep.  Lac.  c.  vii.     Zo-a  pei/ 

4>epeiv  eis  to.  ejrmjSeia,  opouos  6«   Siai- 
raaOai.  T<££as. 

The  existence  of  this  rate-paying 
qualification  is  the  capital  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  Spartan  constitution ; 
especially  when  we  couple  it  with  the 
other  fact,  that  no  Spartan  acquired 
anything  by  any  kind  of  industry. 

3  Herakleides  Ponticus,  ad  calcem 
Cragii  de  Repub.  Laced,  p.  504.  Com- 
pare Cragius,  iii.  2,  p.  196. 

Aristotle  (ii.  6, 10)  states  that  it  was 
discreditable  to  buy  or  sell  a  lot  of 
land,  but  that  the  lot  might  be  either 
given  or  bequeathed  at  pleasure.  He 
mentions  nothing  about  the  prohibition 
to  divide,  and  he  even  states  what 
contradicts  it.— that  it  was  the  practice 


to  give  a  large  dowry  when  a  rich  man's 
daughter  married  (ii.  6, 11).  The  sister 
of  Agesilaus,  Kyniska,  was  a  person  of 
large  property,  which  apparently  im- 
plies the  division  of  his  father's  estate 
(Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  30). 

Whether  there  was  ever  any  law 

{>rohibiting  a  father  from  dividing  his 
ot  among  his  children  may  well  be 
doubted.  The  Rhetra  of  the  ephor 
Epitadeus  (Plutarch,  Agis,  5)  granted 
unlimited  power  of  testamentary  dis- 
position to  the  possessor,  so  that  he 
might  give  away  or  bequeathe  his 
land  to  a  stranger  if  he  chose.  To  this 
law  great  effects  are  ascribed :  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  tendency  to  accu- 
mulate property  in  few  hands,  and  the 
tendency  to  diminution  in  the  number 
of  qualified  citizens,  were  powerfully 
manifested  before  the  time  of  Epita- 
deus, who  came  after  Lysander. 
Plutarch  in  another  place  notices 
Hesiod,  Xenokrates  and  Lykurgus,  as 
having  concurred  with  Plato  in  think- 
ing that  it  was  proper  to  leave  only 
one  single  heir  (evo  povov  K\v)p6vop.ov 
KaTaKiTrclv)  ('YTropvrjuaTa   ei$  'HaioSoy 
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(without  ground  I  think)  that  it  was  forbidden  to  divide  them, 
became  insufficient  for  numerous  families,  and  seem  to  have  been 
alienated  in  some  indirect  manner  to  the  rich ;  while  every 
industrious  occupation  being  both  interdicted  to  a  Spartan  citizen 

and  really  inconsistent  with  his  rigorous  personal 
stances  of  discipline,  no  other  means  of  furnishing  his  quota, 
dSwn  to  except  the  lot  of  land,  was  open  to  him.  The  diffi- 
the  reign       culty  felt  with  regard  to  these  smaller  lots  of  land 

may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  stated  by  Polybius,1 
that  three  or  four  Spartan  brothers  had  often  one  and  the  same 
wife,  the  paternal  land  being  just  sufficient  to  furnish  contribu- 
tions for  all  to  the  public  mess,  and  thus  to  keep  alive  the  citizen- 
rights  of  all  the  sons.  The  tendency  to  diminution  in  the 
number  of  Spartan  citizens  seems  to  have  gone  on  uninterruptedly 
from  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  and  must  have  been  aggravated 
by  the  foundation  of  Messene,  with  its  independent  territory 
around,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  an  event  which  robbed  the 
Spartans  of  a  large  portion  of  their  property.  Apart  from  these 
special  causes,  moreover,  it  has  been  observed  often  as  a  statistical 
fact,  that  a  close  corporation  of  citizens,  or  any  small  number  of 
families,  intermarrying  habitually  among  one  another,  and  not 
reinforced  from  without,  have  usually  a  tendency  to  diminish. 

The  present  is  not  the  occasion  to  enter  at  length  into  that 
combination  of  causes  which  partly  sapped,  partly  overthrew, 
both  the  institutions  of  Lykurgus  and  the  power  of  Sparta.    But 

Fragm.  vol.  v.  p.  777,  Wyttenb.).     But  Perhaps,  as  O.  Miiller  remarks,  this 

Hesiod  does  not  lay  down  this  as  a  may  mean  only,  that  none  except  the 

necessity  or  as  a  universal  rule  ;   he  eldest  brother  could  afford  to  marry  ; 

only  says  that  a  man  is  better  off  who  but  the  feelings  of  the  Spartans  in 

has  only  one  son  (Opp.  Di.  374).    And  respect   to   marriage    were   in   many 

if  Plato  had  been  able  to  cite  Lykurgus  other  points  so  different   from  ours, 

as  an  authority  for  that  system  of  an  that  we  are  hardly  authorised  to  reject 

invariable  number  of  separate  Kkrjpoi  the  literal  statement  (History  of  the 

or  lots,  which  he  sets   forth   in   his  Dorians,  iii.   10,  2)— which  indeed   is 

treatise  De  Legibus  (p.  740),  it  is  highly  both  illustrated  and  rendered  credible 

probable  that  he  would  have  done  so.  by  the  permission  granted  in  the  laws 

Still  less  can  Aristotle  have  supposed  of  Sol6n  to  an  enUkrjpos  who  had  been 

that  Lykurgus  or  the  Spartan  system  claimed  in  marriage  by  a  relative  in 

either  ensured,  or  intended  to  ensure,  his   old   age— av  o  Kparav  icai  xvpios 

the   maintenance   of    an   unalterable  yeyoi/ws  Kara  rbv  voixov  avros  ny  Swa- 

number  of    distinct  proprietary  lots  ;  tos  $  TrArjo-iafeii'  inb  rmv  eyyiara  tov 

for  he  expressly  notices  that  scheme  as  avSpbs  omneo-flai  (Plutarch,  Soldn,  c. 

a  peculiarity  of  Philolaus  the  Corin-  20). 

thian,  in  his  laws  for  the   Thebans  I  may  observe,  that  of  O.  Miiller's 

(Polit.  ii.  9,  7).  statements  respecting  the  lots  of  land 

i  Polybius,  Fragm.  ap.  Maii  Collect,  at  Sparta,  several  are  unsupported  and 

yett.  Scrip,  vol.  ii  p.  384-  some  incorrect. 
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taking  the  condition  of  that  city  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of 
Agis  III.  (say  about  250  B.C.),  we  know  that  its  citizens  had 
become  few  in  number,  the  bulk  of  them  miserably  poor,  and  all 
the  land  in  a  small  number  of  hands.  The  old  discipline  and  the 
public  mess  (as  far  as  the  rich  were  concerned)  had  degenerated 
into  mere  forms — a  numerous  body  of  strangers  or  non-citizens 
(the  old  xenelasy,  or  prohibition  of  resident  strangers,  being  long 
discontinued)  were  domiciled  in  the  town,  forming  a  powerful 
moneyed  interest ;  and  lastly,  the  dignity  and  ascendency  of  the 
state  amongst  its  neighbours  were  altogether  ruined.  .  . 
It  was  insupportable  to  a  young  enthusiast  like  king  number  of 
Agis,  as  well  as  to  many  ardent  spirits  among  his  degradation 
contemporaries,  to  contrast  this  degradation  with  the  of  Sparta  in 
previous  glories  of  their  country  ;  nor  did  they  see  Agis.  His 
any  other  way  of  reconstructing  the  old  Sparta  except  to  restoreSh 
by  again  admitting  the  disfranchised  poor  citizens,  the  dignity 
redividing  the  lands,  cancelling  all  debts,  and  restoring 
the  public  mess  and  military  training  in  all  their  strictness. 
Agis  endeavoured  to  carry  through  these  subversive  measures 
(such  as  no  demagogue  in  the  extreme  democracy  of  Athens 
would  ever  have  ventured  to  glance  at),  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate  and  public  assembly,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  rich. 
His  sincerity  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  his  own  property,  and 
that  of  his  female  relatives,  among  the  largest  in  the  state,  was 
cast  as  the  first  sacrifice  into  the  common  stock.  But  he  became 
the  dupe  of  unprincipled  coadjutors,  and  perished  in  the  unavail- 
ing attempt  to  realise  his  scheme  by  persuasion.  His  successor 
Kleomenes  afterwards  accomplished  by  violence  a  change  substan- 
tially similar,  though  the  intervention  of  foreign  arms  speedily 
overthrew  both  himself  and  his  institutions. 

Now  it  was  under  the  state  of  public  feeling  which  gave  birth 
to  these  projects  of  Agis  and  Kleomenes  at  Sparta,  that 
the  historic  fancy,  unknown  to  Aristotle  and  his  pre-  fancyof 
decessors,  first  gained  ground,  of  the  absolute  equality   Lykurgus 
of  property  as  a  primitive  institution  of  Lykurgus.   partitioner 
How  much  such  a  belief  would  favour  the  schemes  of  grew  out 
innovation  is  too  obvious  to  require  notice  ;  and  with-   of  **"* 
out  supposing  any  deliberate  imposture,  we  cannot 
be  astonished  that  the  predispositions  of  enthusiastic  patriots 
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interpreted  according  to  their  own  partialities  an  old  unrecorded 
legislation  from  which  they  were  separated  by  more  than  five 
centuries.  The  Lykurgean  discipline  tended  forcibly  to  suggest 
to  men's  minds  the  idea  of  equality  among  the  citizens, — that 
is,  the  negation  of  all  inequality  not  founded  on  some  personal 
attribute, — inasmuch  as  it  assimilated  the  habits,  enjoyments,  and 
capacities  of  the  rich  to  those  of  the  poor ;  and  the  inequality 
thus  existing  in  idea  and  tendency,  which  seemed  to  proclaim  the 
wish  of  the  founder,  was  strained  by  the  latter  reformers  into 
a  positive  institution  which  he  had  at  first  realised,  but  from 
which  his  degenerate  followers  had  receded.  It  was  thus  that 
the  fancies,  longings,  and  indirect  suggestions  of  the,  present 
assumed  the  character  of  recollections  out  of  the  early,  obscure, 
and  extinct  historical  past.  Perhaps  the  philosopher  Sphaerus  of 
Borysthenes  (friend  and  companion  of  Kleomenes,1  disciple  of 
Zeno  the  Stoic,  and  author  of  works  now  lost  both  on  Lykurgus 
and  Sokrates  and  on  the  constitution  of  Sparta)  may  have  been 
one  of  those  who  gave  currency  to  such  an  hypothesis.  And  we 
shall  readily  believe  that,  if  advanced,  it  would  find  easy  and 
sincere  credence,  when  we  recollect  how  many  similar  delusions 
have  obtained  vogue  in  modern  times  far  more  favourable  to 
historical  accuracy — how  much  false  colouring  has  been  attached 
by  the  political  feeling  of  recent  days  to  matters  of  ancient 
history,  such  as  the  Saxon  Witenagemote,  the  Great  Charter,  the 
rise  and  growth  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  or  even  the 
Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth. 

When  we  read  the  division  of  lands  really  proposed  by  king 
Agis,  it  is  found  to  be  a  very  close  copy  of  the  original  division 

1  Plutarch,  KleomenSs,  cap.  2—11,  t£>v  apxaiav  <n/yypa(J>eW),  Plato,  Xeno- 

with  the  note  of   Schbmann,  p.  175 ;  ph&n,     Ephorus,     Kallisthenes,     can 

also  Lycurg.  cap.  8 ;  Athense.  iv.  p.  141.  compare  the  Kretan  polity  to  the  old 

Phylarchus  also  described  the  pro-  Lacedaemonian,  the  main  features  of 

ceedings  of  Kleomenes,  seemingly  with  the  two  being  (as  he  says)  so  different 

favour  (Athenae.  ib.)  ;   compare   Plu-  — equality  of  property  at  Sparta,  great 

tarch,  Agis,  c.  9.  inequality  of  property  in  Krete,  among 

Polybius  believed  that  Lykurgus  had  other  differences  (Polyb.  vi.  45—48). 
introduced  equality  of  landed  posses-  This  remark  of  Polybius  exhibits 
sion  both  in  the  district  of  Sparta  and  the  difference  of  opinion  of  the  earlier 
throughout  Laconia  :  his  opinion  is  writers,  as  compared  with  those  during 
probably  borrowed  from  these  same  the  third  century  before  the  Christian 
authors,  of  the  third  century  before  sera.  The  former  compared  Spartan 
the  Christian  sera.  For  he  expresses  and  Kretan  institutions,  because  they 
his  great  surprise  how  the  best-  did  not  conceive  equality  of  landed  pro- 
informed  ancient  authors  iol  Aoyiwrarot  perty  as  a  feature  in  old  Sparta. 
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ascribed  to  Lykurgus.     He  parcels  the  lands  bounded  by  the  four 
limits  of  PellenS,  Sella sia,  Malea,  and  Taygetus,  into        .... 
4500  lots,  one  to  every  Spartan ;  and  the  lands  beyond   proposed 
these  limits  into  15,000  lots,  one  to  each  Pericekus  ;  by  Agis> 
and  he  proposes  to  constitute  in  Sparta  fifteen  Pheiditia  or  public 
mess-tables,  some  including  400  individuals,  others  200,— thus 
providing  a  place  for  each  of  his  4500  Spartans,     With  respect  to 
the  division  originally  ascribed  to  Lykurgus,  different  accounts 
were  given.     Some  considered  it  to  have  set  out  9000  lots  for  the 
district  of  Sparta,  and  30,000  for  the  rest  of  Laconia ; *  others 
affirmed  that  6000  lots  had  been  given  by  Lykurgus,  and  3000 
added  afterwards  by  king  Polydorus  ;    a  third  tale  was,  that 
Lykurgus  had  assigned  4500  lots,  and  king  Polydorus  as  many 
more.    This  last  scheme  is  much  the  same  as  what  was  really 
proposed  by  Agis. 

In  the  preceding  argument  respecting  the  redivision  of  land 
ascribed  to  Lykurgus,  I  have  taken  that  measure  as  it       .  . 
is  described  by  Plutarch.     But  there  has  been  a  thatLy- 
tendency,  in  some  able  modern  writers,  while  admit-   proposed 
ting  the  general  fact  of  such  redivision,  to  reject  the   spmeagra- 
account  given  by  Plutarch  in  some  of  its  main  cir-   ference 
cumstances.     That,  for  instance,  which  is  the  capital   entire0^™ 
feature  in  Plutarch's  narrative,  and  which  gives  soul   partition, 
and  meaning  to  his  picture  of  the  lawgiver — the   andim- 
equality  of  partition— is  now  rejected  by  many  as  Probable* 
incorrect,  and  it  is  supposed  that  Lykurgus  made  some  new 
agrarian  regulations  tending  towards  a  general  equality  of  landed 
property,  but  not  an  entirely  new  partition  ;  that  he  may  have 
resumed  from  the  wealthy  men  lands  which  they  had  unjustly 
taken  from  the  conquered  Achseans,  and  thus  provided  allotments 
both  for  the  poorer  citizens  and  for  the  subject  Laconians.    Such 
is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Thirl  wall,  who  at  the  same  time  admits  that 
the  exact  proportion  of  the  Lykurgean  distribution  can  hardly  be 
ascertained.2 


i  Respecting  Sphaerus,  see  Plutarch,  C.  F.  Hermann,  on  the   contrary, 

Lycurg.  c.  8 ;  Kleomen.  c.  2 ;  Athense.  considers  the  equal  partition  of  Laconia 

iv.  p.  141 ;   Diogen.  Laert.    vii.  sect,  into  lots  indivisible   and   inalienable 

137.  as    "an    essential    condition"    (eine 

2  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  viii.  vol.  i.  p.  wesentliche  Bedingung)  of  the  whole 

844—347.  Lykurgean     system     (Lehrbuch     der 
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I  cannot  but  take  a  different  view  of  the  statement  made  by 
Plutarch.  The  moment  that  we  depart  from  that  rule  of 
equality  which  stands  so  prominently  marked  in  his  biography 
of  Lykurgus,  we  step  into  a  boundless  field  of  possibility,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  to  determine  us  to  one  point  more  than  to 
another.  The  surmise  started  by  Dr.  Thirl  wall,  of  lands  unjustly 
taken  from  the  conquered  Achaeans  by  wealthy  Spartan  pro- 
prietors, is  altogether  gratuitous  ;  and  granting  it  to  be  correct, 
we  have  still  to  explain  how  it  happened  that  this  correction  of  a 
partial  injustice  came  to  be  transformed  into  the  comprehensive 
and  systematic  measure  which  Plutarch  describes ;  and  to  explain, 
farther,  from  whence  it  arose  that  none  of  the  authors  earlier 
than  Plutarch  take  any  notice  of  Lykurgus  as  an  agrarian 
equalizer.  These  two  difficulties  will  still  remain,  even  if  we 
overlook  the  gratuitous  nature  of  Dr.  Thirlwall's  supposition, 
or  of  any  other  supposition  which  can  be  proposed  respecting  the 
real  Lykurgean  measure  which  Plutarch  is  affirmed  to  have 
misrepresented. 


Griechischen  St&atsalterthiimer,  sect. 
28). 

Tittmann  (Griechische  Staatsverfas- 
sungen,  p.  588—596)  states  and  seems 
to  admit  the  equal  partition  as  a  fact, 
without  any  commentary. 

Wachsmuth  (Hellenische  Alter- 
thumskunde,  v.  4,  42,  p.  217)  supposes 
"that  the  best  land  was  already 
parcelled,  before  the  time  of  Lykurgus, 
into  lots  of  equal  magnitude,  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  Spartans, 
which  number  afterwards  increased  to 
nine  thousand  ".  For  this  assertion  I 
know  no  evidence ;  it  departs  from 
Plutarch,  without  substituting  any- 
thing better  authenticated  or  more 
plausible.  Wachsmuth  notices  the 
partition  of  Laconia  among  the  Perioeki 
in  30,000  equal  lots,  without  any  com- 
ment, and  seemingly  as  if  there  were 
no  doubt  of  it  (p.  218). 

Manso  also  supposes  that  there  had 
once  been  an  equal  division  of  land 
prior  to  Lykurgus— that  it  had  degene- 
rated into  abuse— and  that  Lykurgus 
corrected  it,  restoring,  not  absolute 
equality,  but  something  near  to 
equality  (Manso,  Sparta,  vol.  i.  p. 
110—121).  This  is  the  same  gra- 
tuitous supposition  as  that  of 
Wachsmuth. 

O.  Miiller  admits  the   division  as 


stated  by  Plutarch,  though  he  says 
that  the  whole  number  of  9000  lots 
cannot  have  been  set  out  before  the 
Messenian  war ;  and  he  adheres  to 
the  idea  of  equality  as  contained  in 
Plutarch ;  but  he  says  that  the  equality 
consisted  in  "equal  estimate  of  average 
produce,"— not  in  equal  acreable  dimen- 
sions. He  goes  so  far  as  to  tell  us  that 
"  the  lots  of  the  Spartans,  which  sup- 
ported twice  as  many  men  as  the  lots 
of  the  Perioeki,  must  upon  the  whole 
have  been  twice  as  extensive  (i.e.,  in 
the  aggregate) :  each  lot  must  therefore 
have  been  seven  times  greater"  (com- 
pare History  of  the  Dorians,  iii.  3,  6  ; 
iii.  10,  2).  He  also  supposes  that 
"similar  partitions  of  land  had  been 
made  from  the  time  of  the  first  occu- 
pation of  Laconia  by  the  Dorians". 
Whoever  compares  his  various  positions 
with  the  evidence  brought  to  support 
them,  will  find  a  painful  disproportion 
between  the  basis  and  the  superstruc- 
ture. 

The  views  of  Schbmann,  so  far  as  I 
collect  from  expressions  somewhat 
vague,  seem  to  coincide  with  those  of 
Dr.  Thirlwall.  He  admits  however 
that  the  alleged  Lykurgean  equalisa- 
tion is  at  variance  with  the  representa- 
tions of  Plato  (Schbmann,  Antiq.  Jur. 
Pub.  iv.  1,  7,  note  4,  p.  116). 
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It  appears  to  me  that  these  difficulties  are  best  obviated  by 
adopting  a  different  canon  of  historical  interpretation.   The  state. 
We  cannot  accept  as  real  the  Lykurgean  land  division  ment  of 
described  in  the  life  of  the  lawgiver  ;  but  treating  is  best 
this  account  as  a  fiction,  two  modes  of  proceeding  are  £yPsuppos- 
open  to  us.    "We  may  either  consider  the  fiction,  as  it  ing  it  a 
now  stands,  to  be  the  exaggeration  and  distortion  of  the  time  of 
some  small  fact,  and  then  try  to  guess,  without  any   *&*' 
assistance,  what  the  small  fact  was  ;   or  we  may  regard  it  as 
fiction  from  first  to  last,  the  expression  of  some  large  idea  and 
sentiment  so  powerful  in  its  action  on  men's  minds  at  a  given 
time,  as  to  induce  them  to  make  a  place  for  it  among  the  realities 
of  the  past.    Now  the  latter  supposition,  applied  to  the  times  of 
Agis  III.,  best  meets  the  case  before  us.    The  eighth  chapter  of 
the  life  of  Lykurgus  by  Plutarch,  in  recounting  the  partition  of 
land,  describes  the  dream  of  king  Agis,  whose  mind  is  full  of  two 
sentiments — grief  and  shame  for  the  actual  condition  of  his 
country,  together  with  reverence  for  its  past  glories  as  well  as  for 
the  lawgiver  from  whose  institutions  those  glories  had  emanated. 
Absorbed  with  this  double  feeling,  the  reveries  of  Agis  go  back 
to  the  old  ante-Lykurgean  Sparta  as  it  stood  more  than  five  cen- 
turies before.   He  sees  in  the  spirit  the  same  mischiefs  and  disorders 
as  those  which  afflict  his  waking  eye — gross  inequalities  of  property, 
with  a  few  insolent  and  luxurious  rich,  a  crowd  of  mutinous  and 
suffering  poor,  and  nothing  but  fierce  antipathy  reigning  between 
the  two.     Into  the  midst  of  this  froward,  lawless,  and  distempered 
community  steps  the  venerable  missionary  from  Delphi, — breathes 
into  men's  minds  new  impulses,  and  an  impatience  to  shake  off 
the  old  social  and  political  Adam — and  persuades  the  rich,  volun- 
tarily abnegating  their  temporal  advantages,  to  welcome  with  satis- 
faction a  new  system  wherein  no  distinction  shall  be  recognised, 
except  that  of  good  or  evil  desert.1    Having  thus  regenerated  the 
national  mind,  he  parcels  out  the  territory  of  Laconia  into  equal 
lots,  leaving  no  superiority  to  any  one.     Fraternal  harmony 
becomes  the  reigning  sentiment,  while  the  coming  harvests  pre- 

1  Plutarch,  Lykurg.  c.  8.     ovviiret.<re  iitTiovras  •  »?  aAArjf  erepw  jrpb?   erepov 

Tr)V  \<i>pav  aira<rav  ei?  /u.e<rov  OevTas,  ef  ovk    ovcttj?    5ia<f>opas,    ov6'    avLcrorrfTOi, 

opxrjs  avaSdvaadai,  koX  £rjv  fier  dAAijAcoi'  n\i}V    o<tt\v    aurxpuv    ^oyos    6pi£ei    xai 

anavras,   ojttaAet;   #cai   iaoKApffpou?    TOtj  KaAwy  CTraivos.     'Endymv  5«  T(p  Aoyy  to 

/3ioi?  ytvop-fvovs,  to  S^  nputTclov  apery  epyov,  6"uVap.e,  &C 
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sent  the  gratifying  spectacle  of  a  paternal  inheritance  recently 
distributed,  with  the  brotherhood  contented,  modest  and  docile. 
Such  is  the  picture  with  which  "mischievous  Oneirus"  cheats 
the  fancy  of  the  patriotic  Agis,  whispering  the  treacherous 
message  that  the  gods  have  promised  him  success  in  a  similar 
attempt,  and  thus  seducing  him  into  that  fatal  revolutionary 
course,  which  is  destined  to  bring  himself,  his  wife  and  his  aged 
mother  to  the  dungeon  and  the  hangman's  rope.1 

That  the  golden  dream  just  described  was  dreamt  by  some 
Spartan  patriots  is  certain,  because  it  stands  recorded  in  Plutarch ; 
that  it  was  not  dreamt  by  the  authors  of  centuries  preceding 
Agis,  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show ;  that  the  earnest 
feelings,  of  sickness  of  the  present  and  yearning  for  a  better 
future  under  the  colours  of  a  restored  past,  which  filled  the  soul 
of  this  king  and  his  brother  reformers — combined  with  the 
levelling  tendency  between  rich  and  poor  which  really  was 
inherent  in  the  Lykurgean  discipline — were  amply  sufficient  to 
beget  such  a  dream  and  to  procure  for  it  a  place  among  the  great 
deeds  of  the  old  lawgiver,  so  much  venerated  and  so  little  known, 
—this  too  I  hold  to  be  unquestionable.  Had  there  been  any 
evidence  that  Lykurgus  had  interfered  with  private  property,  to 
the  limited  extent  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  and  other  able  critics 
imagine — that  he  had  resumed  certain  lands  unjustly  taken  by 
the  rich  from  the  Achseans — I  should  have  been  glad  to  record 
it ;  but  finding  no  such  evidence,  I  cannot  think  it  necessary  to 
presume  the  fact  simply  in  order  to  account  for  the  story  in 
Plutarch.8 

i  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  19—20.  two  volumes  in  the  Heidelberger 
2  I  read  with  much  satisfaction  in  Jahrbiicher,  1846,  No.  41,  p.  649. 
M.  Kopstadt's  Dissertation,  that  the  Since  the  first  edition  I  have  read 
general  conclusion  which  I  have  the  treatise  of  Lachmann  (Die  Spar- 
endeavoured  to  establish  respecting  tanische  Staatsverfassung  in  ihrer 
the  alleged  Lykurgean  re-division  of  Entv/ickelung  und  ihrem  Verfalle, 
property,  appears  to  him  successfully  sect.  10,  p.  170)  wherein  the  re-division 
proved.  (Dissert.  De  Rerum  Laconic,  ascribed  to  Lykurgus  is  canvassed. 
Const,  sect.  13,  p.  138.)  He  too  attributes  the  origin  of  the  tale 
He  supposes,  with  perfect  truth,  as  a  portion  of  history,  to  the  social 
that  at  the  time  when  the  first  edition  and  political  feelings  current  in  the 
of  these  volumes  was  published,  I  was  days  of  Agis  III.  and  Kleomenes  III. 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Lachmann  He  notices  also  that  it  is  in  contradic- 
and  Kortiim  had  both  called  in  ques-  tion  with  Plato  and  IsokratSs.  But  a 
tion  the  reality  of  the  Lykurgean  large  proportion  of  the  arguments 
re-division.  In  regard  to  Professor  which  he  brings  to  disprove  it  are 
Kortiim,  the  fact  was  first  brought  to  connected  with  ideas  of  his  own 
my  knowledge  by  his  notice  of  these  respecting    the   social    and    political 
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The  various  items  in  that  story  all  hang  together,  and  must  be 
understood  as  forming  parts  of  the  same  comprehensive  fact,  or 
comprehensive   fancy.       The  fixed  total  of  9000  Spartan  and 
30,000  Laconian  lots,1  the  equality  between  them,  and  the  rent 
accruing  from  each,  represented  by  a  given  quantity  of  moist 
and  dry  produce, — all  these  particulars  are  alike  true  or  alike 
uncertified.    Upon  the  various  numbers  here  given,  many  authors 
have  raised  calculations  as  to  the  population  and  produce  of 
Laconia,   which    appear  to  me    destitute    of   any  trustworthy 
foundation.      Those  who    accept    the    history,  that  Acknow- 
Lykurgus  constituted  the  above-mentioned  numbers   jgSlty 
both  of  citizens  and  of  lots  of  land,  and  that  he   of  under- 
contemplated  the  maintenance  of  both  numbers  in   what  means 
unchangeable  proportion,  are  perplexed  to  assign  the   J^^gd  ^ 
means  whereby  this  adjustment  was  kept  undisturbed,    integrity 
Nor  are  they  much  assisted  in  the  solution  of  this  Jots  were 
embarrassing  problem  by  the  statement  of  Plutarch,    maintained, 
who  tells  us  that  the  number  remained  fixed  of  itself,  and  that 
the  succession  ran  on  from  father  to  son  without  either  consoli- 
dation or  multiplication  of  parcels,  down  to  the  period  when 
foreign    wealth  flowed  into  Sparta,   as   a   consequence  of  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     Shortly  after 
that  period  (he  tells  us)  a  citizen  named  Epitadeus  became  ephor 
— a  vindictive  and  malignant  man,  who,  having  had  a  quarrel 
with  his  son,  and  wishing  to   oust  him  from  the   Plutarch's 
succession,  introduced  and  obtained  sanction  to  a  new  Jhe^phor1* 
Ehetra,  whereby  power  was  granted  to  every  father   Epitadeus. 
of  a  family  either  to  make  over  during  life,  or  to  bequeath 

constitution  of  Sparta,  which  I  think  evidence  stands  now,  there  is  nothing 

either  untrue  or  uncertified.     More-  whatever   to   show  it.     Nor   are  we 

over  he  believes  in  the  inalienability  entitled  (in  my  Judgment)  to  presume 

as  well  as   the   indivisibility  of   the  that  it  was  so,  in  the  absence  of  evi- 

separate  lots  of  land— which  I  believe  dence,  simply  in  order  to  make  out 

to  be  just  as  little   correct  as  their  that  the  Lykurgean  mythe  is  only  an 

supposed  equality.  exaggeration,  and  not  entire  fiction. 

Kopstadt  (p.  139)  thinks  that  I  have        i  Aristotle  (Polit.  ii.  6,  11)  remarks 

gone  too  far  in  rejecting  every  middle  that   the   territory   of    the   Spartans 

opinion.     He   thinks   that   Lykurgus  would   maintain   1500   horsemen   and 

must  have   done   something,  though  20,000  hoplites,  while  the  number  of 

much  less  than  what  is  affirmed,  tend-  citizens   was   in    point    of    fact   less 

ing  to  realise  equality  of  individual  than    1000.     Dr.  Thirl  wall    seems   to 

property.  prefer  the  reading  of   Gbttling— 3000 

I  shall  not  say  that  this  is  impossible,  instead  of  30,000  ;  but  the  latter  seems 

If  we  had  ampler  evidence,  perhaps  better  supported  by  MSS^  and  most 

such  facts  might  appear.    But  as  the  suitable. 

2—21 
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after  death,  his  house  and  his  estate  to  any  one  whom  he  chose.1 
But  it  is  plain  that  this  story  (whatever  be  the  truth  about  the 
family  quarrel  of  Epitadeus)  does  not  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty. 
From  the  time  of  Lykurgus  to  that  of  this  disinheriting  ephor, 
more  than  four  centuries  must  be  reckoned  :  now  had  there  been 
real  causes  at  work  sufficient  to  maintain  inviolate  the  identical 
number  of  lots  and  families  during  this  long  period,  we  see  no 
reason  why  his  new  law,  simply  permissive  and  nothing  more, 
should  have  overthrown  it.  We  are  not  told  by  Plutarch  what 
was  the  law  of  succession  prior  to  Epitadeus.  If  the  whole 
estate  went  by  law  to  one  son  in  the  family,  what  became  of  the 
other  sons,  to  whom  industrious  acquisition  in  any  shape  was 
repulsive  as  well  as  interdicted  ?  If,  on  the  other  ^hand,  the 
estate  was  divided  between  the  sons  equally  (as  it  was  by  the  law 
of  succession  at  Athens),  how  can  we  defend  the  maintenance  of 
an  unchanged  aggregate  number  of  parcels  1 

Dr.  Thirlwall,  after  having  admitted  a  modified  interference 
with  private  property  by  Lykurgus,  so  as  to  exact  from  the 
wealthy  a  certain  sacrifice  in  order  to  create  lots  for  the  poor, 
and  to  bring  about  something  approaching  to  equi-producing  lots 
for  all,  observes  : — "  The  average  amount  of  the  rent  (paid  by  the 
cultivating  Helots  from  each  lot)  seems  to  have  been  no  more 
than  was  required  for  the  frugal  maintenance  of  a  family  with 
six  persons.  The  right  of  transfer  was  as  strictly  confined  as 
that  of  enjoyment :  the  patrimony  was  indivisible,  inalienable, 
and  descended  to  the  eldest  son  ;  in  default  of  a  male  heir,  to 
the  eldest  daughter.  The  object  seems  to  have  been,  after  the 
number  of  the  allotments  became  fixed,  that  each  should  be 
constantly  represented  by  one  head  of  a  household.  But  the 
nature  of  the  means  employed  for  this  end  is  one  of  the  most 
obscure  points  of  the  Spartan  system.  ....  In  the  better 
times  of  the  commonwealth,  this  seems  to  have  been  principally 
effected  by  adoptions  and  marriages  with  heiresses,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  marriages  of  younger  sons  in  families  too  numerous 
to  be  supported  on  their  own  hereditary  property.  It  was  then 
probably  seldom  necessary  for  the  state  to  interfere,  in  order  to 
direct  the  childless  owner  of  an  estate,  or  the  father  of  a  rich 

1  Plutarch,  Affis,  e.  5. 
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heiress,  to  a  proper  choice.  But  as  all  adoption  required  the 
sanction  of  the  kings,  and  they  had  also  the  disposal  of  the  hand 
of  orphan  heiresses,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  magistrate 
had  the  power  of  interposing  on  such  occasions,  even  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  individuals,  to  relieve  poverty  and  check  the 
accumulation  of  wealth."     (Hist.  Gr.,  ch.  8,  vol.  i.,  p.  367.) 

1  cannot  concur  in  the  view  which  Dr.  Thirl  wall  here  takes  of 
the  state  of  property,  or  the  arrangements  respecting 

its  transmission,  in  ancient  Sparta.  Neither  the  property 
equal  modesty  of  possession  which  he  supposes,  nor  unequal?/8 
the  precautions  for  perpetuating  it,  can  be  shown  to  divided  at 
have  ever  existed  among  the  pupils  of  Lykurgus. 
Our  earliest  information  intimates  the  existence  of  rich  men  at 
Sparta :  the  story  of  king  Aristo  and  Agetus,  in  Herodotus, 
exhibits  to  us  the  latter  as  a  man  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
had  only  just  "  enough  to  maintain  six  persons  frugally  " — whil? 
his  beautiful  wife,  whom  Aristo  coveted  and  entrapped  frorA 
him,  is  expressly  described  as  the  daughter  of  opulent  parents. 
Sperthies  and  Bulis  the  Talthybiads  are  designated  as  belonging 
to  a  distinguished  race,  and  among  the  wealthiest  men  in  Sparta.1 
Demaratus  was  the  only  king  of  Sparta,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus, 
who  had  ever  gained  a  chariot  victory  in  the  Olympic  games ; 
but  we  know  by  the  case  of  Lichas  during  the  Peloponnesiau 
war,  Evagoras,  and  others,  that  private  Spartans  were  equally 
successful ; 2  and  for  one  Spartan  who  won  the  prize,  there  must 
of  course  have  been  many  who  bred  their  horses  and  started 
their  chariots  unsuccessfully.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that 
chariot-competition  at  Olympia  was  one  of  the  most  significant 
evidences  of  a  wealthy  house  :  nor  were  there  wanting  Spartans 
who  kept  horses  and  dogs  without  any  exclusive  view  to  the 
games.  We  know  from  Xenophon,  that  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Leuktra,  "  the  very  rich  Spartans "  provided  the  horses  to  be 
mounted  for  the  state-cavalry.3  These  and  other  proofs,  of  the 
existence  of  rich  men  at  Sparta,  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
a  body  of  citizens  each  possessing  what  was  about  enough  for  the 
frugal  maintenance  of  six  persons  and  no  more. 

i  Herod,  vi.  61.     6la   avQp<an<av  re         3  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  4, 11;  Xenoph. 
o\/3iW  Ovyarepa,  &c. ;  vii.  134.  de  Rep.  Lac.  v.  3  ;  Molpis  ap.  Athena*. 

2  Herod,  vi.  70—103 ;  Thucyd.  v.  50      iv.  p.  141 ;  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  2,  5. 
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As  we  do  not  find  that  such  was  in  practice  the  state  of 
property  in  the  Spartan  community,  so  neither  can  we  discover 
that  the  lawgiver  ever  tried  either  to  make  or  to  keep  it  so. 
nor  were  What  he  did  was  to  impose  a  rigorous  public  disci- 
fhere  ain-yh  Pnne)  witn  simple  clothing  and  fare,  incumbent  alike 
tended  to  upon  the  rich  and  the  poor  (this  was  his  special 
equalise  it.  present  to  Greece,  according  to  Thucydides,1  and  his 
great  point  of  contact  with  democracy,  according  to  Aristotle)  ; 
but  he  took  no  pains  either  to  restrain  the  enrichment  of  the 
former,  or  to  prevent  the  impoverishment  of  the  latter.  He 
meddled  little  with  the  distribution  of  property,  and  such  neglect 
is  one  of  the  capital  deficiencies  for  which  Aristotle  censures 
him.  That  philosopher  tells  us,  indeed,  that  the  Spartan  law 
had  made  it  dishonourable  (he  does  not  say,  peremptorily  for- 
bidden) to  buy  or  sell  landed  property,  but  that  there  was  the 
fullest  liberty  both  of  donation  and  bequest :  and  the  same 
results  (he  justly  observes)  ensued  from  the  practice  tolerated  as 
would  have  ensued  from  the  practice  discountenanced — since  it 
was  easy  to  disguise  a  real  sale  under  an  ostensible  donation. 
He  notices  pointedly  the  tendency  of  property  at  Sparta  to 
concentrate  itself  in  fewer  hands,  unopposed  by  any  legal 
hindrances  :  the  fathers  married  their  daughters  to  whomsoever 
they  chose,  and  gave  dowries  according  to  their  own  discretion, 
generally  very  large  :  the  rich  families  moreover  intermarried 
Opinions  of  among  one  another  habitually  and  without  restriction. 
Aristotle.  JS0W  an  these  are  indicated  by  Aristotle  as  cases  in 
which  the  law  might  have  interfered,  and  ought  to  have  inter- 
fered, but  did  not — for  the  great  purpose  of  disseminating  the 
benefits  of  landed  property  as  much  as  possible  among  the  mass 
of  the  citizens.  Again,  he  tells  us  that  the  law  encouraged  the 
multiplication  of  progeny,  and  granted  exemptions  to  such 
citizens  as  had  three  or  four  children — but  took  no  thought  how 
the  numerous  families  of  poorer  citizens  were  to  live,  or  to 
maintain  their  qualification  at  the  public  tables,  most  of  the 
lands  of  the  state  being  in  the  hands  of  the  rich.2  His  notice, 
and  condemnation  of  that  law,  which  made  the  franchise  of  the 


i  Thucyd.  i.  6 ;  Aristot.  Polit.  iv.  7,        2  Aristot.   Polit.   ii.   6,   10—13;    ▼. 
4,  6 ;  viii.  1,  3.  0,  7 
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Spartan  citizen  dependent  upon  his  continuing  to  furnish  his 

quota  to  the  public  table — have  been  already  adverted  to  ;  as 

well  as  the  potent  love  of  money  J  which  he  notes  in  the  Spartan 

character,   and   which  must  have  tended  continually  to  keep 

together  the  richer  families  among  themselves  :  while  amongst  a 

community  where  industry  was  unknown,  no  poor  citizen  could 

ever  become  rich. 

If  we  duly  weigh  these  evidences,  we  shall  see  that  equality  of 

possessions  neither  existed  in  fact,  nor  ever  entered    „ 

f  ,  ,  ■,  i        •         m  A.t      t         •  j.    Erroneous 

into  the  scheme  and  tendencies  ot  the  lawgiver  at   supposi- 

Sparta.     And  the  picture  which  Dr.  Thirlwall2  has  ^rdi? 

drawn  of  a  body  of  citizens  each  possessing  a  lot  of  Jne  Spartan 

land  about  adequate  to  the  frugal  maintenance  of  six  practice  of 

persons — of  adoptions    and    marriages    of   heiresses  succession- 

arranged  with  a  deliberate  view  of  providing  for  the  younger 


i  The  panegyrist  Xenophdn  acknow- 
ledges much  the  same  respecting  the 
Sparta  which  he  witnessed ;  but  he 
maintains  that  it  had  been  better  in 
former  times  (Repub.  Lac.  c.  14). 

2  The  view  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  agrees 
in  the  main  with  that  of  Manso  and  O. 
Muller  (Manso,  Sparta,  vol.  i.  p.  118— 
128 ;  and  vol.  ii.  Beilage,  9,  p.  129 ;  and 
Muller,  History  of  the  Dorians,  vol.  ii. 
B.  iii.  c.  10,  sect.  2,  3). 

Both  these  authors  maintain  the 
proposition  stated  by  Plutarch  (Agis, 
c.  5,  in  his  reference  to  the  ephor 
Epitadeus,  and  the  new  law  carried 
by  that  ephor),  that  the  number  of 
Spartan  lots,  nearly  ecmal  and  rigo- 
rously indivisible,  remained  with  little 
or  no  change  from  the  time  of  the 
original  division  down  to  the  return 
of  Lysander  after  his  victorious  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Both  ac- 
knowledge that  they  cannot  under- 
stand by  what  regulations  this  long 
unalterability,  so  improbable  in  itself, 
was  maintained :  but  both  affirm  the 
fact  positively. 

The  period  will  be  more  than  400 
years,  if  the  original  division  be  re- 
ferred to  Lykurgus :  more  than  300 
years,  if  the  9000  lots  are  understood 
to  date  from  the  Messcnian  war. 

If  this  alleged  fact  be  really  a  fact, 
it  is  something  almost  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind:  and 
before  we  consent  to  believe  it,  we 
ought  at  least  to  be  satisfied  that 
there  is  considerable  show  of  positive 


evidence  in  its  favour,  and  not  much 
against  it.  But  on  examining  Manso 
and  Muller,  it  will  be  seen  that  not 
only  is  there  very  slender  evidence  in 
its  favour— there  is  a  decided  balance 
of  evidence  against  it. 

The  evidence  produced  to  prove  the 
indivisibility  of  the  Spartan  lot  is  a 
passage  of  Herakleid§s  Ponticus,  c.  2 
(ad  calc.  Cragii^  p.  504),  irw\elv  Se  y-fjv 
AaKeSat/u.oi'iois  alcrxpov  vevd/atcrTai — -Yijs 
apyata?  jixoipa?  6.vav£fxs<r6 at  (or  vevefirja-- 

Oai)  ovSkv  e^eo-Tt.  The  first  portion  of 
this  assertion  is  confirmed  by,  and 
probably  borrowed  from,  Aristotle, 
who  says  the  same  thing  nearly  in  the 
same  words  :  the  second  portion  of  the 
sentence  ought,  according  to  all  rea- 
sonable rules  of  construction,  to  be 
understood  with  reference  to  the  first 
part;  that  is,  to  the  sale  of  the  original 
lot.  "  To  sell  land  is  held  disgraceful 
among  the  Lacedaemonians,  nor  is  it 
permitted  to  sever  off  any  portion  of 
the  original  lot,"  i.e.  for  sale.  Hera- 
kleides  is  not  here  speaking  of  the  law 
of  succession  to  property  at  Lacedeemon, 
nor  can  we  infer  from  his  words  that 
the  whole  lot  was  transmitted  entire 
to  one  son.  No  evidence  except  this 
very  irrelevant  sentence  is  produced 
by  Muller  and  Manso  to  justify  their 
positive  assertion,  that  the  Spartan 
lot  of  land  was  indivisible  in  respect  to 
inheritance. 

Having  thus  determined  the  indi- 
visible transmission  of  lots  to  one  son 
of  a  family,  Manso  and  Muller  pre- 
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children  of  numerous  families — of  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
kings  to  ensure  this  object — of  a  fixed  number  of  lots  of  land, 
each  represented  by  one  head  of  a  household — this  picture  is  one, 


sume,  without  any  proof,  that  that 
son  must  be  the  eldest :  and  Muller 
proceeds  to  state  something  equally 
unsupported  by  proof: — "The  extent 
of  his  rights,  however,  was  perhaps 
no  farther  than  that  he  was  considered 
master  of  the  house  and  property;  while 
the  other  members  of  the  family  had 
an  equal  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
.  .  .  The  master  of  the  family  was 
therefore  obliged  to  contribute  for  all 
these  to  the  syssitia,  without  which 
contribution  no  one  was  admitted." — 
Pp.  199,  200. 

All  this  is  completely  gratuitous, 
and  will  be  found  to  produce  as  many 
difficulties  in  one  way  as  it  removes  in 
another. 

The  next  law  as  to  the  transmission 
of  property  which  Manso  states  to  have 
prevailed,  is,  that  all  daughters  were 
to  marry  without  receiving  any  dowry 
—the  case  of  a  sole  daughter  is  here 
excepted.  For  this  proposition  he  cites 
Plutarch,  Apophtheg.  Laconic,  p.  227  ; 
Justin,  iii.  3 ;  Mliscn.  V.  H.  vL  6. 
These  authors  do  certainly  affirm  that 
there  was  such  a  regulation,  and  both 
Plutarch  and  Justin  assign  reasons  for 
it,  real  or  supposed.  "  Lykurgus  being 
asked  why  he  directed  that  maidens 
should  be  married  without  dowry, 
answered, — In  order  that  maidens  of 
poor  families  might  not  remain  un- 
married, and  that  character  and  virtue 
might  be  exclusively  attended  to  in 
the  choice  of  a  wife."  The  same 
general  reason  is  given  by  Justin. 
Now  the  reason  here  given  for  the 
prohibition  of  dowry,  goes  indirectly 
to  prove  that  there  existed  no  such 
law  of  general  succession  as  that 
which  had  been  before  stated,  viz.  the 
sacred  indivisibility  of  the  primitive 
lot.  For  had  this  latter  been  recog- 
nised, the  reason  would  have  been 
obvious  why  daughters  could  receive 
no  dowry :  the  father's  whole  landed 
property  (and  a  Spartan  could  have 
little  of  any  other  property,  since  he 
never  acquired  anything  by  industry) 
was  under  the  strictest  entail  to  his 
eldest  son.  Plutarch  and  Justin, 
therefore,  while  in  their  statement  as 
to  the  matter  of  fact  they  warrant 
Manso  in  affirming  the  prohibition  of 
dowry  (about  this  matter  of  fact,  more 
presently),  do  by  the  reason  which  they 


give  discountenance  his  former  suppo- 
sition as  to  the  indivisibility  of  the 
primitive  family  lots. 

Thirdly,  Manso  understands  Aris- 
totle (Polit.  ii.  6, 11),  by  the  use  of  the 
adverb  vvv,  to  affirm  something  re- 
specting his  own  time  specially,  and  to 
imply  at  the  same  time  that  the  ancient 
custom  had  been  the  reverse.  I  cannot 
think  that  the  adverb,  as  Aristotle  uses 
it  in  that  passage,  bears  out  such  a 
construction :  vvv  84  there  does  not 
signify  present  time  as  opposed  to  past, 
but  the  antithesis  between  the  actual 
custom  and  that  which  Aristotle  pro- 
nounces to  be  expedient.  Aristotle 
gives  no  indication  of  being  aware  that 
any  material  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  laws  of  succession  at  Sparta ; 
this  is  one  circumstance  for  which  both 
Manso  and  Muller,  who  both  believe  in 
the  extraordinary  revolution  caused  by 
the  permissive  law  of  the  ephor  Epita- 
deus,  censure  him. 

Three  other  positions  are  laid  down 
by  Manso  about  the  laws  of  property 
at  Sparta.  1.  A  man  might  give  away 
or  bequeath  his  land  to  whomsoever  he 
pleased.  2.  But  none  except  childless 
persons  could  do  this.  3.  They  could 
only  give  or  bequeath  it  to  citizens 
who  had  no  land  of  their  own.  Of 
these  three  regulations,  the  first  is  dis- 
tinctly affirmed  by  Aristotle,  and  may 
be  relied  upon  :  the  second  is  a  restric- 
tion not  noticed  by  Aristotle",  and  sup- 
ported by  no  proof  except  that  which 
arises  out  of  the  story  of  the  ephor 
Epitadeus,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
unable  to  disinherit  his  son  without 
causing  a  new  law  to  be  passed :  the 
third  is  a  pure  fancy. 

So  much  for  the  positive  evidence, 
on  the  faith  of  which  Manso  and  Midler 
affirm  the  startling  fact,  that  the  lots 
of  land  in  Sparta  remained  distinct, 
indivisible,  and  unchanged  in  number, 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  I  venture  to  say  that  such  posi- 
tive evidence  is  far  too  weak  to  sustain 
an  affirmation  in  itself  so  improbable, 
even  if  there  were  no  evidence  on  the 
other  side  for  contradiction.  But  in 
this  case  there  is  powerful  contra- 
dictory evidence. 

First,  the  assertions  of  these  authors 
are  distinctly  in  the  teeth  of  Aristotle, 
whose  authority  they  try  to  invalidate 
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of  which  the  reality  must  not  be  sought  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eur6tas.  The  "better  times  of  the  commonwealth,"  to  which 
he  refers,  may  have  existed  in  the  glowing  retrospect  of  Agis,  but 


by  saying  that  he  spoke  altogether  with 
reference  to  his  own  time  at  Sparta, 
and  that  he  misconceived  the  primitive 
Lykurgean  constitution.  Now  this 
might  form  a  reasonable  ground  of 
presumption  against  the  competency  of 
Aristotle,  if  the  witnesses  produced  on 
the  other  side  were  older  than  he.  But 
it  so  happens  that  every  one  of  the 
witnesses  produced  by  Manso  and 
Miiller  are  younger  than  Aristotle  : 
Herakleid§sPonticus,  Plutarch,  Justin, 
^Elian,  &c.  Nor  is  it  shown  that  these 
authors  copied  from  any  source  earlier 
than  Aristotle— for  his  testimony  can- 
not be  contradicted  by  any  inferences 
drawn  from  Herodotus,  ThucydidSs, 
Xenophdn,  Plato,  IsokratSs  or  Ephorus. 
None  of  these  writers,  anterior  to  or 
contemporary  with  Aristotle,  counte- 
nance the  fancy  of  equal,  indivisible, 
perpetual  lots,  or  prohibition  of  dowry. 

The  fact  is,  that  Aristotle  is  not  only 
our  best  witness,  but  also  our  oldest 
witness,  respecting  the  laws  of  property 
in  the  Spartan  commonwealth.  I  could 
have  wished  indeed  that  earlier  testi- 
monies had  existed,  and  I  admit  that 
even  the  most  sagacious  observer  of 
340—330  B.C.  is  liable  to  mistake  when 
he  speaks  of  one  or  two  centuries  before. 
But  if  Aristotle  is  to  be  discredited  on 
the  ground  of  late  date,  what  are  we 
to  say  to  Plutarch?  To  insist  on  the 
intellectual  eminence  of  Aristotle  would 
be  superfluous :  and  on  this  subject  he 
is  a  witness  the  more  valuable,  as  he 
had  made  careful,  laborious  and  per- 
sonal inquiries  into  the  Grecian  govern- 
ments generally,  and  that  of  Sparta 
among  them— the  great  point  de  mire 
for  ancient  speculative  politicians. 

Now  the  statements  of  Aristotle 
distinctly  exclude  the  idea  of  equal, 
indivisible,  inalienable,  perpetual  lots, 
— and  prohibition  of  dowry.  He  par- 
ticularly notices  the  habit  of  giving 
very  large  dowries,  and  the  constant 
tendency  of  the  lots  of  land  to  become 
consolidated  in  fewer  and  fewer  hands. 
He  tells  us  nothing  upon  the  subject 
which  is  not  perfectly  consistent,  intel- 
ligible, and  uncontradicted  by  any 
known  statements  belonging  to  his 
own  or  to  earlier  times.  But  the  reason 
why  men  refuse  to  believe  him,  and 
either  set  aside  or  explain  away  his 
evidence,  is  that  they  sit  down  to  study 


with  their  minds  full  of  the  division  of 
landed  property  ascribed  to  Lykurgus 
by  Plutarch.  I  willingly  concede  that 
on  this  occasion  we  have  to  choose 
between  Plutarch  and  Aristotle.  We 
cannot  reconcile  them  except  by  arbi- 
trary suppositions,  every  one  of  which 
breaks  up  the  simplicity,  beauty  and 
symmetry  of  Plutarch's  agrarian  idea— 
and  every  one  of  which  still  leaves  the 
perpetuity  of  the  original  lots  unex- 
plained. And  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
preferring  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
(which  is  in  perfect  consonance  with 
what  we  indirectly  gather  from  other 
authors,  his  contemporaries  and  pre- 
decessors) as  a  bettor  witness  on  every 
ground  ;  rejecting  the  statement  of 
Plutarch,  and  rejecting  it  altogether 
with  all  its  consequences. 

But  the  authority  of  Aristotle  is 
not  the  only  argument  which  may  be 
urged  to  refute  this  supposition,  that 
the  distinct  Spartan  lots  remained 
unaltered  in  number  down  to  the  time 
of  Lysander.  For  if  the  number  of 
distinct  lots  remained  undiminished, 
the  number  of  citizens  cannot  have 
greatly  diminished.  Now  the  con- 
spiracy of  Kinaddn  falls  during  the 
life  of  Lysander,  within  the  first  ten 
years  after  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  :  and  in  the  account  which 
Xenoph6n  gives  of  that  conspiracy, 
the  paucity  of  the  number  of  citizens  is 
brought  out  in  the  clearest  and  most 
emphatic  manner.  And  this  must  be 
before  the  time  when  the  new  law  of 
Epitadeus  is  said  to  have  passed,  at 
least  before  that  law  can  have  had 
room  to  produce  any  sensible  effects. 
If  then  the  ancient  9000  lots  still 
remained  all  separate,  without  either 
consolidation  or  subdivision,  how  are 
we  to  account  for  the  small  number  of 
citizens  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Kinad&n  ? 

This  examination  of  the  evidence 
(for  the  purpose  of  which  I  have  been 
compelled  to  prolong  the  present  note) 
shows— 1.  That  the  hypothesis  of 
indivisible,  inalienable  lots,  maintained 
for  a  long  period  in  undiminished 
number  at  Sparta,  is  not  only  sustained 
by  the  very  minimum  of  affirmative 
evidence,  but  is  contradicted  by  very 
good  negative.  2.  That  the  hypothesis 
which  represents  dowries  to  daughters 
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are  not  acknowledged  in  the  sober  appreciation  of  Aristotle. 
That  the  citizens  were  far  more  numerous  in  early  times,  the 
philosopher  tells  us,  and  that  the  community  had  in  his  day 
greatly  declined  in  power,  we  also  know  :  in  this  sense  the  times 
of  Sparta  had  doubtless  once  been  better.  We  may  even  concede 
that  during  the  three  centuries  succeeding  Lykurgus,  when  they 
were  continually  acquiring  new  territory,  and  when  Aristotle  had 
been  told  that  they  had  occasionally  admitted  new  citizens,  so 
that  the  aggregate  number  of  citizens  had  once  been  10,000 — we 
may  concede  that  in  these  previous  centuries  the  distribution  of 
land  had  been  less  unequal,  so  that  the  disproportion  between 
the  great  size  of  the  territory  and  the  small  number  of  citizens 
was  not  so  marked  as  it  had  become  at  the  period  which  the 
philosopher  personally  witnessed ;  for  the  causes  tending  to 
augmented  inequality  were  constant  and  uninterrupted  in  their 
working.  But  this  admission  will  still  leave  us  far  removed  from 
the  sketch  drawn  by  Dr.  Thirl  wall,  which  depicts  the  Lykurgean 
Sparta  as  starting  from  a  new  agrarian  scheme  not  far  removed 


as  being  prohibited  by  law,  is  indeed 
affirmed  by  Plutarch,  iElian  and  Justin, 
but  is  contradicted  by  the  better  autho- 
rity of  Aristotle. 

The  recent  edition  of  Herakleides 
Ponticus,  published  by  Schneidewin  in 
1847  since  my  first  edition,  presents  an 
amended  text  which  completely  bears 
out  my  interpretation.  His  text, 
derived  from  a  fuller  comparison  of 
existing  MSS.,  as  well  as  from  better 
critical  judgment  (see  his  Prolegg.  c. 
iii.  p.  liv.),  Stands— IlajAeti/  Se  yrjv  Aa*e- 
^at/jLOPioi?  a'urxpov  vei>6/.uoTai.  -rfjs  8e 
apxat'a?  /xoi'pa?   ovSe   e£e<TTiv  (p.  7).     It 

is  plain  that  all  this  passage  relates  to 
sale  of  land,  and  not  to  testation,  or 
succession,  or  division.  Thus  much 
negatively  is  certain,  and  Schneidewin 
remarks  in  his  note  (p.  53)  that  it 
contradicts  Miiller,  Hermann  and 
Schomann— adding,  that  the  distinc- 
tion drawn  is,  between  land  inherited 
from  the  original  family  lots,  and  land 
otherwise  acquired,  by  donation, 
bequest,  &c.  Sale  of  the  former  was 
absolutely  illegal :  sale  of  the  latter 
was  discreditable,  yet  not  absolutely 
illegal.  Aristotle  in  the  Politics  (vii. 
6,  10)  takes  no  notice  of  any  such 
distinction,  between  land  inherited 
from  the  primitive  lots,  and  land 
otherwise  acquired.     Nor   was  there 


perhaps  any  well-defined  line  of  dis- 
tinction, in  a  country  of  unwritten 
customs  like  Sparta,  between  what 
was  simply  disgraceful  and  what  was 
positively  illegal.  Schneidewin  in  his 
note,  however,  assumes  the  original 
equality  of  the  lots  as  certain  in  itself, 
and  as  being  the  cause  of  the  prohibi- 
tion: neither  of  which  appears  to  me  true. 

I  speak  of  this  confused  compilation 
still  under  the  name  of  Herakleides 
Ponticus,  by  which  it  is  commonly 
known ;  though  Schneidewin  in  the 
second  chapter  of  his  Prolegomena  has 
shown  sufficient  reason  for  believing 
that  there  is  no  authority  for  connecting 
it  with  the  name  of  Herakleides.  He 
tries  to  establish  the  work  as  consist- 
ing of  Excerpta  from  the  lost  treatise 
of  Aristotle's  irepl  UoKireiSiv :  which  is 
well  made  out  with  regard  to  some 
parts,  but  not  enough  to  justify  his 
inference  as  to  the  whole.  The  article, 
wherein  Welcker  vindicates  the 
ascribing  of  the  work  to  an  Excerptor 
of  Herakleides,  is  unsatisfactoi  y 
(Kleine  Schriften,  p.  451). 

Beyond  this  irrelevant  passage  of 
Herakleides  Ponticus,  no  farther 
evidence  is  produced  by  Miiller  and 
Manso  to  justify  their  positive  asser- 
tion, that  the  Spartan  lot  of  land  was 
indivisible  in  respect  to  inheritance. 
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from  equality  of  landed  property — the  citizens  as  spontaneously- 
disposed  to  uphold  this  equality  by  giving  to  unprovided  men  the 
benefit  of  adoptions  and  heiress-marriages — and  the  magistrate  as 
interfering  to  enforce  this  latter  purpose,  even  in  cases  where  the 
citizens  were  themselves  unwilling.  All  our  evidence  exhibits  to 
us  both  decided  inequality  of  possessions  and  inclinations  on  the 
part  of  rich  men  the  reverse  of  those  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  indi- 
cates ;  nor  will  the  powers  of  interference  which  he  ascribes  to 
the  magistrate  be  found  sustained  by  the  chapter  of  Herodotus 
on  which  he  seems  to  rest  them.1 

To  conceive  correctly,  then,  the  Lykurgean  system,  as  far  as 
obscurity  and  want  of  evidence  will  permit,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  two  current  misconceptions  which  it  is  essential  to 


i  Herod,  vi.  57,  in  enumerating  the 
privileges  and  perquisites  of  the  kings 
— SiKti^etv  Se  jaoveovs  tovs  /3a<riA.Tja? 
TotraSe  fiovva  •  irarpovxov  "re  napOevov 
ire'pi,  €?  rbv  iKveerat  e^eiv,  rjv  p.i\  nep  6 
iraT^ip  avrrjv  eyyvrjo-r)  •  kou  65wi>  Sr}fj.o<rte<av 
nepi '  ital  y\v  tis  Oerbv  rralSa  irot-ievOai 
ide\r),  fia<n\rju>v  eva.vrt.ov  noieeo-Oai. 

It  seems  curious  that  Tron-poO^o?  Trap- 
Oevos  should  mean  a  damsel  who  has 
no  father  (literally  lucus  a  non  lucendo)  ; 
but  I  suppose  that  we  must  accept 
this  upon  the  authority  of  Julius 
Pollux  and  Timaeus.  Proceeding  on 
this  interpretation,  Valckenaer  gives 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  very  justly : 
"  Orbae  nuptias,  necdum  a  patre  des- 
ponsata;,  si  plures  sibi  vindicarent, 
fieretque  r)  iniKX-qpos,  ut  Athenis  loque- 
bantur,  enCSiicos,  Spartse  lis  ista  dirime- 
batur  a  regibus  solis  ". 

Now  the  judicial  function  here 
described  is  something  very  different 
from  the  language  of  Dr.  Thirlwall, 
that  "  the  kings  had  the  disposal  of 
the  hand  of  orphan  heiresses  in  cases 
where  the  father  had  not  signified  his 
will ".  Such  disposal  would  approach 
somewhat  to  that  omnipotence  which 
Aristophanes  (Vesp.  585)  makes  old 
Philokledn  claim  for  the  Athenian 
dikasts  (an  exaggeration  well-calcu- 
lated to  serve  the  poet's  purpose  of 
making  the  dikasts  appear  monsters 
of  caprice  and  injustice),  and  would 
be  analogous  to  the  power  which 
English  kings  enjoyed  three  centuries 
ago  as  feudal  guardians  over  wards. 
But  the  language  of  Herodotus  is 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  the 
kings  chose  a  husband  for  the  orphan 


heiress.  She  was  claimed  as  of  right 
by  persons  in  certain  degrees  of  rela- 
tionship to  her.  Whether  the  law 
about  ayx lo-reia.  (affinity  carrying  legal 
rights)  was  the  same  as  at  Athens  we 
cannot  tell ;  but  the  question  submitted 
for  adjudication,  at  Sparta  to  the  kings 
and  at  Athens  to  the  dikasteries,  was 
certainly  the  same,  agreeably  to  the 
above  note  of  Valckenaer— namely,  to 
whom,  among  the  various  claimants 
for  the  marriage,  the  best  legal  title 
really  belonged.  It  is  indeed  probable 
enough,  that  the  two  royal  descendants 
of  Heraklgs  might  abuse  their  judicial 
function,  as  there  are  various  instances 
known  in  which  they  take  bribes ;  but 
they  were  not  likely  to  abuse  it  in 
favour  of  an  unprovided  youth. 

Next,  as  to  adoption :  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  the  ceremony  of  adoption 
was  performed  before  the  kings :  pro- 
bably enough  there  was  some  fee  paid 
with  it.  But  this  affords  no  ground 
for  presuming  that  they  had  any  hand 
in  determining  whom  the  childless 
father  was  to  adopt.  According  to  the 
Attic  law  about  adoption,  there  were 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  consents  to 
be  obtained,  the  absence  of  disquali- 
fying circumstances  verified,  &c. ;  and 
some  authority  before  which  this  was 
to  be  done  was  indispensable  (see  Meier 
and  Schomann,  Attisch.  Prozess,  b.  iii. 
ch.  ii.  p.  436).  At  Sparta  such  autho- 
rity was  vested  by  ancient  custom  in 
the  king ;  but  we  are  not  told,  nor  is  it 
probable,  "  that  he  could  interpose,  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  individuals, 
to  relieve  poverty,"  as  Dr.  Thirlwall 
supposes. 
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discard.  One  of  these  is,  that  the  system  included  a  repartition 
of  landed  property,  upon  principles  of  exact  or  approximative 
equality  (distinct  from  that  appropriation  which  belonged  to  the 
Dorian  conquest  and  settlement),  and  provisions  for  perpetuating 
the  number  of  distinct  and  equal  lots.  The  other  is,  that  it  was 
first  brought  to  bear  when  the  Spartans  were  masters  of  all 
Laconia.  The  illusions  created  by  the  old  legend — which  depicts 
Laconia  as  all  one  country,  and  all  conquered  at  one  stroke — 
yet  survive  after  the  legend  itself  has  been  set  aside  as  bad 
evidence :  we  cannot  conceive  Sparta  as  subsisting  by  itself 
without  dominion  over  Laconia,  nor  Amyklce,  Pharis  and  Geron- 
thrae,  as  really  and  truly  independent  of  Sparta.  Yet,  if  these 
towns  were  independent  in  the  time  of  Lykurgus,  much  more 
confidently  may  the  same  independence  be  affirmed  of  the 
portions  of  Laconia  which  lie  lower  than  Amyklee  down  the 
valley  of  the  Eurdtas,  as  well  as  of  the  eastern  coast,  which 
Herodotus  expressly  states  to  have  been  originally  connected 
with  Argos. 

Discarding  then  these  two  suppositions,  we  have  to  consider 
Lyknrgean  the  Lykurgean  system  as  brought  to  bear  upon  Sparta 
orSfmUy  an<^  *ts  immediate  circumjacent  district,  apart  from 
applied  the  rest  of  Laconia,  and  as  not  meddling  systematically 

Sparta—  with  the  partition  of  property,  whatever  that  may 
entualdUCed  ^ave  keen,  which  the  Dorian  conquerors  established 
severity  of  at  their  original  settlement.  Lykurgus  does  not  try 
noTequafity  *°  make  the  poor  rich,  nor  the  rich  poor ;  but  he 
of  property,  imposes  upon  both  the  same  subjugating  drill * — 
the  same  habits  of  life,  gentlemanlike  idleness,  and  unlettered 
strength — the  same  fare,  clothing,  labours,  privations,  endurance, 
punishments,  and  subordination.  It  is  a  lesson  instructive  at 
least,  however  unsatisfactory,  to  political  students — that  with  all 
this  equality  of  dealing,  he  ends  in  creating  a  community  in 
whom  not  merely  the  love  of  pre-eminence,  but  even  the  love  of 
money,  stands  powerfully  and  specially  developed.2 

How  far  the  peculiar  of  the  primitive  Sparta  extended  we  have 
no  means  of  determining  ;  but  its  limits  down  the  valley  of  the 
Eurotas  were  certainly  narrow,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  reach  so  far 

1  2irapra  Sa(uto(riM)3poTo?,  SiraonidSs,  2  Aristotel.  Polit.  ii.  6,  9,  19,  23.     to 

apud  Plutarch.  Agesilaus,  c.  1.  ^iAoti^oi'— to  <p<.A.oxpw.aToi\ 
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as  Amyklae.     Nor  can  we  tell  what  principles  the  Dorian  con- 
querors may  have  followed  in  the  original  allotment   original 

of  lands  within  the  limits  of  that  peculiar.     Equal   Dorian 

,    ,,      ,  ,,   ^       .    ■•.      allotment  of 

apportionment  is  not  probable,  because  all  the  nidi-   land  in 
viduals  of  a  conquering  band  are  seldom  regarded   ^known— 
as  possessing  equal  claims  ;  but  whatever  the  original  probably 
apportionment  may  have  been,  it  remained  without  any  no  eq 
general  or  avowed  disturbance  until  the  days  of  Agis  III.  and 
Kleomenes  III.      Here  then  we  have  the  primitive    Sparta, 
including  Dorian  warriors  with  their  Helot  subjects,  but  no 
Periceki.     And  it  is  upon  these  Spartans  separately,  perhaps 
after  the  period  of  aggravated  disorder  and  lawlessness  noticed  by 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  that  the  painful  but  invigorating 
discipline  above  sketched  must  have  been  originally  brought  to 
bear. 

The  gradual  conquest  of  Laconia,   with  the  acquisition  of 
additional  lands  and  new  Helots,  and  the  formation   c<ra(iuai 
of  the  order  of  Periceki,  both  of  which  were  a  conse-   conquest  of 

„  .  i  .  i        -i  •  t        Laconia, 

quence  ol  it; — is  to  be  considered  as  posterior  to  the   the  result  ot 
introduction  of  the  Lykurgean  system  at  Sparta,  and   f01rCeiew 
as  resulting  partly  from  the  increased  force  which  that   imparted 
system  imparted.     The  career  of  conquest  went  on,   Lykurgean 
beginning  from  Teleklus,  for  nearly  three  centuries —  discipline, 
with  some  interruptions  indeed,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Messenian 
war,  with  a  desperate  and  even  precarious  struggle — so  that  in 
the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  for  some  time  previously,  the  Spartans 
possessed  two-fifths  of  Peloponnesus.     And  this  series  of  new 
acquisitions  and  victories  disguised  the  really  weak  point  of  the 
Spartan  system,  by  rendering  it  possible  either  to  plant  the  poorer 
citizens  as  Periceki  in  a  conquered  township,  or  to  supply  them 
with  lots  of  land,   of  which  they  could  receive  the  produce 
without  leaving  the  city — so  that  their  numbers  and  their  military 
strength  were  prevented  from  declining.     It  is  even  affirmed  by 
Aristotle,   that  during  these  early  times  they  augmented  the 
number  of  their  citizens  by  fresh  admissions,  which  of  course 
implies  the  acquisition  of  additional  lots  of  land.1    But  successful 
war  (to  use  an  expression  substantially  borrowed  from  the  same 
philosopher)  was  necessary  to  their  salvation  :  the  establishment 

1  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6, 12. 
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of  their  ascendency,  and  of  their  maximum  of  territory,  was 
followed,  after  no  very  long  interval,  by  symptoms  of  decline.1 
It  will  hereafter  be  seen  that  at  the  period  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Kinadon  (395  B.C.),  the  full  citizens  (called  Homoioi  or  Peers) 
were  considerably  inferior  in  number  to  the  Hypomeiones,  or 
Spartans  who  could  no  longer  furnish  their  qualification,  and  had 
become  disfranchised.  And  the  loss  thus  sustained  was  very 
imperfectly  repaired  by  the  admitted  practice  sometimes  resorted 
to  by  rich  men,  of  associating  with  their  own  children  the 
children  of  poorer  citizens,  and  paying  the  contribution  of  these 
latter  to  the  public  tables,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  go  through  the 
prescribed  course  of  education  and  discipline — whereby  they 
became  (under  the  title  or  sobriquet  of  Mothakes 2)  citizens,  with 
a  certain  taint  of  inferiority,  yet  were  sometimes  appointed  to 
honourable  commands. 

Laconia,  the  state  and  territory  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  was 
affirmed  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  extension  to  have  comprehended 
100  cities  3 — this  after  the  conquest  of  Messenia,  so  that  it  would 


1  Aristot,  Polit.  ii.  6,  22.     Toiyapovv 

Zp£avT€s,  &c.     Compare  also  vii.  13, 
15. 

2  Plutarch,  Kleomen.  c.  8;  Phylarch 
ap.  Athenae.  vi.  p.  271. 

The  strangers  called  Tpd</>i/xoi,  and 
the  illegitimate  sons  of  Spartans,  whom 
Xenoph&n  mentions  with  eulogy,  as 
"  having  partaken  in  the  honourable 
training  of  the  city,"  must  probably 
have  been  introduced  in  this  same 
way,  by  private  support  from  the  rich 
(Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  3,  9).  The  xene- 
lasy  must  have  then  become  practically 
much  relaxed,  if  not  extinct. 

m  3  Strabo,  viii.  p.  362  ;  Steph.  Byz 
AiOeia. 

>  Construing  the  word  TrdXet?  exten- 
sively, so  as  to  include  townships  small 
as  well  as  considerable,  this  estimate 
is  probably  inferior  to  the  truth  ;  since 
even  during  the  depressed  times  of 
modern  Greece  a  fraction  of  the 
ancient  Laconia  (including  in  that 
term  Messenia)  exhibited  much  more 
tban  100  bourgs. 

In  reference  merely  to  the  territory 
called  Maina,  between  Calamata  in 
the  Messenian  Gulf  and  Capo  di 
Magna,    the    western    part    of     the 

{>eninsula  of  Tsenarus,  see  a  curious 
etter  addressed  to  the  Due  de  Nevers 


in  1618  (on  occasion  of  a  projected 
movement  to  liberate  the  Morea  from 
the  Turks,  and  to  assure  to  him  the 
sovereignty  of  it,  as  descendant  of  the 
Palseologi)  by  a  confidential  agent 
whom  he  despatched  thither  —  M. 
Chateaurenaud  —  who  sends  to  him 
"  une  sorte  de  tableau  statistique  du 
Magne,  oh  sont  6'num^re's  125  bourgs 
ou  villages  renfermans  4913  feux,  et 
pouvans  fournir  10,000  combattans, 
dont  4000  armes,  et  6000  sans  arm^s 
(between  Calamata  and  Capo  di 
Magna)".  (Memoires  de  l'Academie 
des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xv.  1842,  p.  329. 
Memoire  de  M.  Berger  de  Xivrey.) 

This  estimate  is  not  far  removed 
from  that  of  Colonel  Leake  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
who  considers  that  there  were  then  in 
Mani  (the  same  territory)  130  towns 
and  villages  ;  and  this  too  in  a  state  of 
society  exceedingly  disturbed  and  in- 
secure— where  private  feuds  and  pri- 
vate towers  (or  pyrghi)  for  defence 
were  universal,  and  in  parts  of  which, 
Colonel  Leake  says,  "I  see  men  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  cotton,  with  a 
dagger  and  pistols  at  their  girdles. 
This,  it  seems,  is  the  ordinary  armour 
of  the  cultivator  when  there  is  no 
particular  suspicion  of  danger;  the 
shepherd  is  almost  always  armed  with 
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include  all  the  southern  portion  of  Peloponnesus,  from  Thyrea  on 
the  Argolic  Gulf  to  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Nedon  in  its 
course  into  the  Ionian  Sea.  But  Laconia,  more  strictly  so  called, 
was  distinguished  from  Messenia,  and  was  understood  to  designate 
the  portion  of  the  above-mentioned  territory  which  lay  to  the  east 
of  Mount  Taygetus.  The  conquest  of  Messenia  by  the  Spartans 
we  shall  presently  touch  upon ;  but  that  of  Laconia  proper  is  very 
imperfectly  narrated  to  us.  Down  to  the  reign  of  Teleklus,  as 
has  been  before  remarked,  Amyklae,  Pharis  and 
Geronthrae  were  still  Achaean :  in  the  reign  of  that  Amyklse, 
prince  they  were  first  conquered,  and  the  Achaeans  Geronthrse 
either  expelled  or  subjugated.  It  cannot  be  doubted  £y  kins 
that  Amyklae  had  been  previously  a  place  of  conse- 
quence :  in  point  of  heroic  antiquity  and  memorials,  this  city,  as 
well  as  Therapnae,  seems  to  have  surpassed  Sparta.  And  the  war 
of  the  Spartans  against  it  is  represented  as  a  struggle  of  some 
moment — indeed  in  those  times  the  capture  of  any  walled  city 
was  tedious  and  difficult.  Timomachus,  an  iEgeid  from  Thebes,1 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  his  countrymen,  is  said  to  have  rendered 
essential  service  to  the  Spartans  in  the  conquest  of  the  Achaeans 
of  Amyklae ;  and  the  brave  resistance  of  the  latter  was  commemo- 
rated by  a  monument  erected  to  Zeus  Tropaeus  at  Sparta,  which 
was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.2  The  Achaeans  of 
Pharis  and  Geronthrae,  alarmed  by  the  fate  of  Amyklae,  are  said 
to  have  surrendered  their  towns  with  little  or  no  resistance :  after 
which  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  three  cities,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  went  into  exile  beyond  sea,  giving  place  to  colonists  from 
Sparta.3  From  this  time  forward,  according  to  Pausanias,  Amyklae 
continued  as  a  village.4  But  as  the  Amyklaean  hoplites  constituted 
a  valuable  portion  of  the  Spartan  army,  it  must  have  been  numbered 

a  musket."    ....    "The  Maniotes  all  Laconia  is  a  very  moderate  corn- 
reckon  their  population  at  30,000,  and  putation. 

their    muskets    at    10,000."      (Leake,         1  Aristot.  AaK<av.  TLoKtreCa,  ap.  Schol. 

Travels  in  Morea,  vol.  i.  ch.  vii.  pp.  Pindar.  Isth.  vii.  18. 
243,  263—266.)  I  agree  with  M.  Boeckh,  that  Pindar 

Now  under  the  dominion  of  Sparta  himself  identifies  this  march  of   the 

all  Laconia  doubtless  enjoyed  complete  ^Egeids  to  Amyklae  with  the  original 

internal  security,  so  that  the  idea  of  Herakleid  conquest  of  Peloponnesus, 

the  cultivator  tilling  his  land  in  arms  (Notse  Criticse  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  v.  74, 

would  be  unheard  of.   Reasoning  upon  p.  479.) 

the  basis  of  what  has  just  been  stated        2  Pausan.  iii.  2,  6 ;  iii.  12,  7. 
about    the    Maniote    population   and         3  Pausan.  iii.  22,  5. 
number  of  townships,  100  jrdAeis  for        4  Pausan.  iii.  19,  5. 
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among  the  cities  of  the  Periceki  as  one  of  the  hundred  ; 1  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  dependent  city  and  a  village  not  being  very 
strictly  drawn.  The  festival  of  the  Hyacinthia,  celebrated  at  the 
great  temple  of  the  Amykleean  Apollo,  was  among  the  most 
solemn  and  venerated  in  the  Spartan  calendar. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Alkamenes  the  son  of  Teleklus  that  the 

Spartans  conquered  Helus,  a  maritime  town  on  the 

quered  by      left  bank  of  the  Eurdtas,  and  reduced  its  inhabitants 

Alkamenes     ^  ^on(jage — from  wnose  name,2  according  to  various 

authors,  the  general  title  Helots,  belonging  to  all  the  serfs  of 
Laconia,  was  derived.  But  of  the  conquest  of  the  other  towns  of 
Laconia — Gytheium,  Akrise,  Therapnse,  &c. — or  of  the  eastern  land 
on  the  coast  of  the  Argolic  Gulf,  including  Brasiae  and  Epidaurus 
Limera,  or  the  island  of  Kythera,  all  which  at  one  time  belonged 
to  the  Argeian  confederacy,  we  have  no  accounts. 

Scanty  as  our  information  is,  it  just  enables  us  to  make  out  a 
progressive  increase  of  force  and  dominion  on  the  part 
increase  of     of  the  Spartans,  resulting  from  the  organisation  of 
Sparta  Lykurgus.     Of  this  progress  a  farther  manifestation 

is  found,  besides  the  conquest  of  the  Achseans  in  the  south  by 
Teleklus  and  Alkamenes,  in  their  successful  opposition  to  the  great 
power  of  Pheidon  the  Argeian,  related  in  a  previous  chapter. 
We  now  approach  the  long  and  arduous  efforts  by  which  they 
accomplished  the  subjugation  of  their  brethren  the  Messenian 
Dorians. 

i  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  5, 11.  their  assistance  must  probably  have 

2  Pausan.  iii.  2,  7 ;  iii.  20,  6.    Strabo,  been  given  by  sea ;  perhaps  from  Epi- 

viii.  p.  363.  daurus  LiruSra,  or  Prasise,  when  these 

If  it  be  true  (as  Pausanias  states)  towns  formed  part   of   the    Argeian 

that  the  Argeians  aided  Helus  to  resist,  federation. 
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CHAPTEK  VII. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  MESSENIAN  WARS. 

That  there  were  two  long  contests  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Messenians,  and  that,  in  both,  the  former  were  Authorities 
completely  victorious,  is  a  fact  sufficiently  attested,  forthehis- 
And  if  we  could  trust  the  statements  in  Pausanias —  Messenian 
our  chief  and  almost  only  authority  on  the  subject —  wars— 
we  should  be  in  a  situation  to  recount  the  history  of  both  these 
wars  in  considerable  detail.  But  unfortunately  the  incidents 
narrated  in  that  writer  have  been  gathered  from  sources  which 
are,  even  by  his  own  admission,  undeserving  of  credit — from 
Rhianus,  the  poet  of  Bene  in  Krete,  who  had  composed  an  epic 
poem  on  Aristomenes  and  the  second  Messenian  war,  about  B.C. 
220 — and  from  Myron  of  Prien§,  a  prose  author  whose  date  is 
not  exactly  known,  but  belonging  to  the  Alexandrine  age,  and 
not  earlier  than  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  sera. 
From  Rhianus  we  have  no  right  to  expect  trustworthy  infor- 
mation, while  the  accuracy  of  Myr5n  is  much  depreciated  by 
Pausanias  himself — on  some  points  even  too  much,  as  will  pre- 
sently be  shown.  But  apart  from  the  mental  habits  either  of  the 
prose  writer  or  the  poet,  it  does  not  seem  that  any  good  means  of 
knowledge  were  open  to  either  of  them,  except  the  poems  of 
Tyrtaeus,  which  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  they  ever  consulted. 
The  account  of  the  two  wars,  extracted  from  these  two  authors 
by  Pausanias,  is  a  string  of  tableaux,  several  of  them  indeed 
highly  poetical,  but  destitute  of  historical  coherence  or  sufficiency ; 
and  0.  Miiller  has  justly  observed,  that  "absolutely  no  reason  is 
given  in  them  for  the  subjection  of  Messenia".1    They  are  accounts 

i  History  of  the  Dorians,  i.  7,  10  in  considerable  detail,  if  we  may  judge 
(note).  It  seems  that  Diodorus  had  from  a  fragment  of  the  last  seventh 
given  a  history  of  the  Messenian  wars    book,  containing  the  debate  between 
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unworthy  of  being  transcribed  in  detail  into  the  pages  of  general 
history,  nor  can  we  pretend  to  do  anything  more  than  verify  a 
few  leading  facts  of  the  war. 

The  poet  Tyrtseus  was  himself  engaged  on  the  side  of  the 
Spartans  in  the  second  war,  and  it  is  from  him  that  we  learn  the 
few  indisputable  facts  respecting  both  the  first  and  the  second. 
If  the  Messenians  had  never  been  re-established  in  Peloponnesus, 
we  should  probably  never  have  heard  any  farther  details  respecting 
these  early  contests.  That  re-establishment,  together  with  the 
first  foundation  of  the  city  called  Messene  on  Mount  Ithome,  was 
among  the  capital  wounds  inflicted  on  Sparta  by  Epameinondas, 
in  the  year  B.C.  369 — between  300  and  250  years  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  Messenian  war.  The  descendants  of  the  old 
Messenians,  who  had  remained  for  so  long  a  period  without  any 
fixed  position  in  Greece,  were  incorporated  in  the  new  city, 
together  with  various  Helots  and  miscellaneous  settlers  who  had 
no  claim  to  a  similar  genealogy.  The  gods  and  heroes  of  the 
Messenian  race  were  reverentially  invoked  at  this  great  ceremony, 
especially  the  great  hero  Aristomenes;1  and  the  sight  of  Mount 
Ithome,  tlie  ardour  of  the  newly  established  citizens,  the  hatred 
and  apprehension  of  Sparta,  operating  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
the  creation  and  multiplication  of  what  are  called  traditions, 
sufficed  to  expand  the  few  facts  known  respecting  the  struggles  of 
Chiefly  *he  °^  Messenians  into  a  variety  of  details.    In  almost 

belong  to  all  these  stories  we  discover  a  colouring  unfavourable 
after  the  to  Sparta,  contrasting  forcibly  with  the  account  given 
ofUMess6n?  by  Isokrates  in  his  Discourse  called  Archidamus, 
byEpamei-  wherein  we  read  the  view  which  a  Spartan  might 
take  of  the  ancient  conquests  of  his  forefathers.  But 
a  clear  proof  that  these  Messsenian  stories  had  no  real  basis  of 
tradition  is  shown  in  the  contradictory  statements  respecting  the 
principal  hero  Aristomenes ;  for  some  place  him  in  the  first, 
others  in  the  second,  of  the  two  wars.  Diodorus  and  Myron 
both  placed  him  in  the  first ;  Ehianus  in  the  second.     Though 

Kleonnis    and    Aristomenes.       Very  oral   statements    from    contemporary 

probably  it  was  taken  from  Ephorus —  Messenians  and   Lacedaemonians  ;   at 

though  this  we  do  not  know.  least  on  some  occasions  he  states  and 

For  the   statements  of  Pausanias  contrasts  the  two  contradictory  stories 

respecting   Myr&n   and   Rhianus,  see  (iv.  4,  4 ;  iv.  5,  1). 

iv.   6.     Besides  Myr&n  and  Rhianus,  i  Pausan.  iv.  27,  2—3 ;  Diodor.  xv. 

however,  he  seems  to  have  received  77. 
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Pausanias  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  account  of  the  latter  is 
preferable,  and  that  Aristomenes  really  belongs  to  the  second 
Messenian  war,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  one  statement  is  as 
much  worthy  of  belief  as  the  other,  and  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  for  deciding  between  them — a  conclusion  which  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  with  that  of  Wesseling,  who  thinks  that  there 
were  two  persons  named  Aristomenes,  one  in  the  first  Absence  of 
and  one  in  the  second  war.1  This  inextricable  con- 
fusion respecting   the   greatest   name  in   Messenian 


real  or 
ancient 
traditions 

antiquity,  shows  how  little  any  genuine  stream  of  thes^warl: 

contra- 
dictions 
about  tbe 
Messenian 
hero  Aris- 
tomenes. 


tradition  can  here  be  recognised. 

Pausanias  states  the  first  Messenian  war  as  begin- 
ning in  b.c.  743  and  lasting  till  B.C.  724 — the  second 
as  beginning  in  B.C.  685  and  lasting  till  B.C.  668. 
Neither  of  these  dates  rests  upon  any  assignable  positive  authority ; 
but  the  time  assigned  to  the  first  war  seems  probable, 
while  that  of  the  second  is  apparently  too  early,   the  first 
Tyrtseus  authenticates  both  the  duration  of  the  first  J££j%£- 
war,  twenty  years,  and  the  eminent  services  rendered 
in  it  by  the  Spartan  king  Theopompus.2     He  says  moreover 


1  See  Diodor.  Fragm.  lib.  viii.  vol.  iv. 
p.  30:  in  his  summary  of  Messenian 
events  (xv.  66)  he  represents  it  as  a 
matter  on  which  authors  differed, 
whether  Aristomenes  belonged  to  the 
tirst  or  second  war.  Clemens  Alexand. 
(Prot.  p.  36)  places  him  in  the  first,  the 
same  as  Myrdn,  by  mentioning  him  as 
having  killed  Theopompus. 

Wesseling  observes  (ad  Diod.  1.  c), 
"  Duo  fuerunt  Aristomenes,  uterque  in 
Messeniorum  contra  Spartanos  bello 
illustrissimus,  alter  posteriore,  priore 
alter  bello  ". 

Unless  this  duplication  of  homo- 
nymous persons  can  be  shown  to  be 
probable,  by  some  collateral  evidence, 
I  consider  it  only  as  tantamount  to  a 
confession,  that  the  difficulty  is  in- 
soluble. 

Pausanias  is  reserved  in  his  manner 
of  giving  judgment, — 6  fievroi  'Apicrro- 
joieVqs  So  £77  ye  i^fi  yeyovev  enl  rod 
7ro\e'ju.ou  tov  varepov  (iv.  6).  Miiller 
(Dorians,  i.  7,  9)  goes  much  too  far 
when  he  affirms  that  the  statement  of 
Myr&n  was  "in  the  teeth  of  all  tradi- 
tion". Miiller  states  incorrectly  the 
citation  from  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  21 
(see  his  note  A).    Plutarch  there  says 

2- 


nothing  about  Tyrtceus:  he  says  that 
the  Messenians  affirmed  that  their 
hero  Aristomenes  had  killed  the  Spartan 
king  Theopompus,  whereas  the  Lace- 
daemonians said  that  he  had  only 
wounded  the  king.  According  to  both 
accounts,  then,  it  would  appear  that 
Aristomenes  belonged  to  the  first  Mes- 
senian war,  not  to  the  second. 

2  Tyrtaeus,  Fragm.  6,  Gaisford.  But 
Tyrtseus  ought  not  to  be  understood 
to  affirm  distinctly  (as  Pausanias,  Mr. 
Clinton,  and  Mtiller  all  think)  that 
Theopompus  survived  and  put  a  close 
to  the  war:  his  language  might  consist 
with  the  supposition  that  Theopompus 
had  been  slain  in  the  war— *Ov  SCa 
(Theopompus)  Metro^vrjv  e'iKofiev  evpv- 
\opov. 

For  we  surely  might  be  authorised 
in  saying—"  It  was  through  Epamei- 
nondas  that  the  Spartans  were  con- 
quered and  humbled:  or  it  was  through 
Lord  Nelson  that  the  French  fleet  was 
destroyed  in  the  last  war,"  though 
both  of  them  perished  in  the  accom- 
plishment. 

Tyrtaeus  therefore  does  not  contra- 
dict the  assertion,  that  Theopompus 
was  slain  by  Aristomenes,  nor  can  he 
-22 
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(speaking  during  the  second  war),  "the  fathers  of  our  lathers 
conquered  Messene " ;  thus  loosely  indicating  the  relative  dates 
of  the  two. 

The  Spartans  (as  we  learn  from  Isokrates,  whose  words  date 

from  a  time  when  the  city  of  Messene  was  only  a  recent 
alleged  foundation)   professed  to  have  seized  the  territory, 

by  the  partly  in  revenge  for  the  impiety  of  the  Messenians 

in  killing  their  own  king  the  Herakleid  Kresphontes, 
whose  relative  had  appealed  to  Sparta  for  aid— partly  by  sen- 
tence of  the  Delphian  oracle.  Such  were  the  causes  which  had 
induced  them  first  to  invade  the  country,  and  they  had  conquered 
it  after  a  struggle  of  twenty  years.1  The  Lacedaemonian  explana- 
tions, as  given  in  Pausanias,  seem  for  the  most  part  to  be  counter- 
statements  arranged  after  the  time  when  the  Messenian  version, 
evidently  the  interesting  and  popular  account,  had  become 
circulated. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Messenians  had  a  joint  border  temple  and  sacrifice  in  honour 
of  Artemis  Limnatis,  dating  from  the  earliest  times  of  their 
establishment  in  Peloponnesus.  The  site  of  this  temple  near 
the  upper  course  of  the  river  Nedon,  in  the  mountainous 
territory  north-east  of  Kalamata,  but  west  of  the  highest  ridge 
of  Taygetus,  has  recently  been  exactly  verified — and  it  seems  in 
these  early  days  to  have  belonged  to  Sparta.  That  the  quarrel 
began  at  one  of  these  border  sacrifices  was  the  statement  of  both 
parties,  Lacedaemonians  and  Messenians.  According  to  the  latter, 
the  Lacedaemonian  king  Teleklus  laid  a  snare  for  the  Messenians, 
by  dressing  up  some  youthful  Spartans  as  virgins  and  giving 
them  daggers  ;  whereupon  a  contest  ensued,  in  which  the  Spartans 
were  worsted  and  Teleklus  slain.  That  Teleklus  was  slain  at  the 
temple  by  the  Messenians  was  also  the  account  of  the  Spartans  ; 
but  they  affirmed  that  he  was  slain  in  attempting  to  defend  some 
young  Lacedaemonian  maidens,  who  were  sacrificing  at  the 
temple,  against  outrageous  violence  from  the  Messenian  youth.2 

be  cited  as  a  witness  to  prove  that  2  Strabo  (vi.  p.  257)  gives  a  similar 

Aristomenes  did  not  live  during  the  account  of  the  sacrilege  and  murderous 

first   Messenian   war  :    which   is    the  conduct  of  the  Messenian  youth  at  the 

purpose  for  which  Pausanias  quotes  temple    of    Artemis    Limnatis.      His 

him  (iv.  6).  version,    substantially   agreeing   with 

1  IsokratSs  (Archidamus),  Or,  vi.  p  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  seems  to 

121—122.  be    borrowed    from    Antiochus.    the 
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In  spite  of  the  death  of  this  king,  however,  the  war  did  not 
actually  break  out  until  some  little  time  after,  when 
Alkamenes  and  Theopompus  were  kings  at  Sparta,   SKJj**11 
and    Antiochus    and    Androkles,    sons    of    Phintas,    T1sl-eklbusth 
kings  of  Messenia.     The  immediate  cause  of  it  was,  a  Messenians 
private  altercation  between  the  Messenian  Polychares   temple  of 
(victor  at  the  fourth  Olympiad,  b.c.  764)  and  the  Artemis 
Spartan  Euaephnus.     Polychares  having  been  grossly 
injured  by  Euaephnus,  and  his  claim  for  redress  having  been 
rejected  at  Sparta,  took  revenge  by  aggressions  upon  other  Lace- 
daemonians.    The  Messenians  refused  to  give  him  up ;  though  ono 
of  the  two  kings,  Androkles,  strongly  insisted  upon   First  Mes- 
doing  so,  and  maintained  his  opinion  so  earnestly  against   senian  war. 
the  opposite  sense  of  the  majority  and  of  his  brother  Antiochus, 
that  a  tumult  arose,  and  he  was  slain.     The  Lacedaemonians,  now 
resolving  upon  war,  struck  the  first  blow  without  any  formal 
declaration,  by  surprising  the  border  town  of  Ampheia,  and 
putting  its  defenders  to  the  sword.     They  farther  overran  the 
Messenian  territory,  and  attacked  some  other  towns,  but  without 
success.     Euphaes,  who  had  now  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus 
as  king  of  Messenia,  summoned  the  forces  of  the  country  and 
carried  on  the  war  against  them  with  energy  and  boldness.     For 

contemporary  of   Thucydides,  and  is  san.  iii.  2,  6;  iv.  4,  2;  iv.  31,  3     Strabo, 

therefore  earlier  than  the  foundation  viii.  p.  362. 

of  Messene'  by  Epameindndas,  from  For  the  situation  of  the  temple  of 
which  event  the  philo-Messenian  Artemis  Limnatis,  and  the  description 
statements  take  their  rise.  Antio-  of  the  Ager  Dentheliates,  see  Professor 
chus,  writing  during  the  plenitude  of  Ross,  lleisen  im  Peloponnes,  i.  p.  5— 
Lacedaemonian  power,  would  naturally  11.  He  discovered  two  boundary- 
look  upon  the  Messenians  as  irretriev-  stones  with  inscriptions,  dating  from 
ably  prostrate,  and  the  impiety  here  the  time  of  the  early  Roman  emperors, 
narrated  would  in  his  mind  be  the  marking  the  confines  of  Lacedaemon 
natural  cause  why  the  divine  judg-  and  Messene  ;  both  on  the  line  of  the 
ments  overtook  them.  Ephorus  gives  highest  ridge  of  Taygetus,  where  the 
a  similar  account  (ap.  Strabo.  vi.  p.  waters  separate  east  and  west,  and 
280).  considerably  to  the  eastward  of  the 

Compare  Herakleides  Ponticus  (ad  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis,  so  that  at 

calcem  Cragii  De  Rep.  Laced,  p.  528)  that  time  the  Ager  Dentheliates  was 

and  Justin,  iii.  4.  considered  a  part  of  Messenia. 

The   possession  of   this  temple  of         I    now    find    that    Colonel    Leake 

Artemis  Limnatis — and  of   the    Ager  (Peloponnesiaca,  p.  181)  regards  these 

Dentheliates,  the  district  in  which  it  Inscriptions  discovered   by  Professor 

was  situated— was  a  subject  of   con-  Ross  as  not  proving  that  the  temple  of 

stant   dispute  between   the   Lacedse-  Artemis  Limnatis  was   situated  near 

monians    and    Messenians    after    the  the  spot  where  they  were  found.    His 

foundation   of   the   city  of   Messene,  authority  weighs   much  with  me  on 

even  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  such  a  point,  though  the  arguments 

emperor  Tiberius  (Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  43).  which  he  here  employs  do  not  seem  to 

See  Stephan.  Byz,  v.  AeA&mgi;  Pau-  me  conclusive. 
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the  first  four  years  of  the  war  the  Lacedaemonians  made  no 
progress,  and  even  incurred  the  ridicule  of  the  old  men  of  their 
nation  as  faint-hearted  warriors.  In  the  fifth  year,  however, 
they  undertook  a  more  vigorous  invasion,  under  their  two  kings, 
Theopompus  and  Polydorus,  who  were  met  by  Euphaes  with  the 
full  force  of  the  Messenians.  A  desperate  battle  ensued,  in  which 
it  does  not  seem  that  either  side  gained  much  advantage  : 
nevertheless  the  Messenians  found  themselves  so  much  enfeebled 
by  it,  that  they  were  forced  to  take  refuge  on  the  fortified 
mountain  of  Ithome,  abandoning  the  rest  of  the  country.  In 
Messenian  tne^r  distress  they  sent  to  solicit  counsel  and  protection 
kings  from  Delphi,  but  their  messenger  brought  back  the 

andAristo-  appalling  answer  that  a  virgin  of  the  I'oyal  race  of 
demus.  JEpytus  must  be  sacrificed  for  their  salvation.      At 

the  tragic  scene  which  ensues,  Aristodemus  puts  to  death  his  own 
(laughter,  yet  without  satisfying  the  exigencies  of  the  oracle.  The 
war  still  continued,  and  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  it  another 
hard-fought  battle  took  place,  in  which  the  brave  Euphaes  was 
slain,  but  the  result  was  again  indecisive.  Aristodemus,  being 
elected  king  in  his  place,  prosecuted  the  war  strenuously.  The 
fifth  year  of  his  reign  is  signalised  by  a  third  general  battle, 
wherein  the  Corinthians  assist  the  Spartans,  and  the  Arcadians 
and  Sikyonians  are  on  the  side  of  Messenia ;  the  victory  is  here 
decisive  on  the  side  of  Aristodemus,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  are 
driven  back  into  their  own  territory.1  It  was  now  their  turn  to 
Messenians  sen(*  envoys  and  ask  advice  from  the  Delphian  oracle, 
concentrate  The  remaining  events  of  the  war  exhibit  a  series, 
on  Mount  partly  of  stratagems  to  fulfil  the  injunctions  of  the 
aftera8-  priestess,— partly  of  prodigies  in  which  the  divine 
long  siege  wrath  is  manifested  against  the  Messenians.  The 
completely  king  Aristodemus,  agonised  with  the  thought  that  he 
conquered,  ^as  gja^n  ^  own  daughter  without  saving  his  country, 
puts  an  end  to  his  own  life.2  In  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war 
the   Messenians  abandoned  Ithome,  which  the  Lacedaemonians 

i  It  is  perhaps  to  this  occasion  that        The   story   of   the   Parthenise,  ob- 

the  story  of  the  Epeunakti  in  Theo-  scure    and    unintelligible    as    it    is, 

pompus  referred  (ap.   Athense.   vi.   p.  belongs    to    the    foundation    of    the 

271),— Helots  adopted  into  the  sleep-  colony  of  Taras  or  Tarentum  (Strabo, 

ing-place  of   their  masters   who  had  vi.  p.   279). 

been  slain  in  the  war,  and  who  were        2  Sue  Plutarch,  De  Superstitions,  p. 

subsequently  enfranchised,  168. 
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razed  to  the  ground  :  the  rest  of  the  country  being  speedily 
conquered,  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  did  not  flee  either  to 
Arcadia  or  to  Eleusis  were  reduced  to  complete  submission. 

Such  is  the  abridgment    of   what   Pausanias1  gives  as   the 
narrative  of  the  first  Messenian  war.     Most  of  his  details  bear 
the  evident  stamp  of  mere  late  romance  ;  and  it  will  easily  be 
seen  that  the  sequence  of  events  presents  no  plausible  explanation 
of  that  which  is  really  indubitable — the  result.   The  twenty  years' 
war  and  the  final  abandonment  of  Ithome  is  attested  by  Tyrtseus 
beyond  all  doubt,  as  well  as  the  harsh  treatment  of  Harsh 
the  conquered— "  Like  asses  worn  down  by  heavy   andtment 
burthens,"2    says    the    Spartan    poet,    "they    were   Heiotism 
compelled  to  make  over  to  their  masters  an  entire  conquered 
half  of  the  produce  of  their  fields,  and  to  come  in  the   S™8 
garb  of  woe  to  Sparta,  themselves  and  their  wives,  as   Sparta, 
mourners  at  the  decease  of  the  kings  and  principal  persons". 
The  revolt  of  their  descendants,  against  a  yoke  so  oppressive,  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  second  Messenian  war. 

Had  we  possessed  the  account  of  the  first  Messenian  war  as 
given  by  Myron  and  Diodorus,  it  would  evidently  R,evoitof 
have  been  very  different  from  the  above,  because 
they  included  Aristomen6s  in  it,  and  to  him  the 
leading  parts  would  be  assigned.  As  the  narrative 
now  stands  in  Pausanias,  we  are  not  introduced  to 
that  great  Messenian  hero — the  Achilles  of  the  Epic 
of  Ehianus3 — until  the  second  war,  in  which  his 
gigantic  proportions  stand  prominently  forward.  He  is  the  great 
champion  of  his  country  in  the  three  battles  which  are  represented 
as  taking  place  during  this  war:  the  first,  with  indecisive  result,  at 
Derse  ;  the  second,  a  signal  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Messenians, 
at  the  Boar's  Grave  ;  the  third,  an  equally  signal  defeat,  in  conse- 


the  Mes- 
senians 
against 
Sparta — 
second 
Messenian 
war — 
Aristome- 
nSs. 


i  See  Pausan.  iv.  6—14. 

An  elaborate  discussion  is  to  be  seen 
in  Manso's  Sparta  on  the  authorities 
whom  Pausanias  has  followed  in  his 
History  of  the  Messenian  Wars,  18. 
Beilage,  torn.  ii.  p.  264. 

"It  would  evidently  be  folly  (he 
observes,  p.  270)  to  suppose  that  in 
the  history  of  the  Messenian  wars,  as 
Pausanias  lays  them  before  us,  we 
possess  the  true  history  of  these 
events." 


2  Tyrtaeus,  Fragm.  5,  6  (Schneide- 
win). 

C.  F.  Hermann  conceives  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Messenians  after  the  first 
war  as  mild  in  comparison  with  what 
it  became  after  the  second  (Lehrbuch 
der  Griech.  Staatsalterthiimer,  sect. 
31),  a  supposition  which  the  emphatic 
words  of  Tyrtaeus  render  inadmis- 
sible. 

3  This  is  the  express  comparison 
introduced  by  Pausanias,  iv.  6,  2. 
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quence  of  the  traitorous  flight  of  AristokratSs  king  of  the  Arcadian 
Orchomenos,  who,  ostensibly  embracing  the  alliance  of  the  Messe- 
nians,  had  received  bribes  from  Sparta.  Thrice  did  Aristomenes 
sacrifice  to  Zeus  Ithomates  the  sacrifice  called  Hekatomphonia,1 
reserved  for  those  who  had  slain  with  their  own  hands  100 
enemies  in  battle.  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  band  he  carried  his 
incursions  more  than  once  into  the  heart  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
territory,  surprised  Amyklse  and  Pharis,  and  even  penetrated  by 
night  into  the  unfortified  precinct  of  Sparta  itself,  where  he 
suspended  his  shield  as  a  token  of  defiance  in  the  temple  of 
Athene  Chalkioekus.  Thrice  was  he  taken  prisoner,  but  on  two 
occasions  marvellously  escaped  before  he  could  be  conveyed  to 
Sparta :  the  third  occasion  was  more  fatal,  and  he  was  cast  by 
order  of  the  Spartans  into  the  Keadas,  a  deep  rocky  cavity  in 
Mount  Taygetus  into  which  it  was  their  habit  to  precipitate 

criminals.  But  even  in  this  emergency  the  divine 
rous  ex-  aid 2  was  not  withheld  from  him.  While  the  fifty 
narrow  Messenians  who  shared  his  punishment  were  all  killed 

escapes—  by  the  shock,  he  alone  was  both  supported  by  the  gods 
the  second  so  as  to  reach  the  bottom  unhurt,  and  enabled  to  find 
Messenians  an  unexpected  means  of  escape.  For  when,  abandoning 
again  con-      all  hope,  he  had  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  cloak  to 

die,  he  perceived  a  fox  creeping  about  among  the  dead 
bodies  :  waiting  until  the  animal  approached  him,  he  grasped  its 
tail,  defending  himself  from  its  bites  as  well  as  he  could  by  means 
of  his  cloak  ;  and  being  thus  enabled  to  find  the  aperture  by 
which  the  fox  had  entered,  enlarged  it  sufficiently  for  crawling 
out  himself.  To  the  surprise  both  of  friends  and  enemies  he 
again  appeared  alive  and  vigorous  at  Eira.  That  fortified 
mountain,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nedon,  and  near  the  Ionian 
sea,  had  been  occupied  by  the  Messenians  after  the  battle  in 
which  they  had  been  betrayed  by  AristokratSs  the  Arcadian  ;  it 
was  there  that  they  had  concentrated  their  whole  force,  as  in  the 
former  war  at  IthomS,  abandoning  the  rest  of  the  country.     Under 

i  Plutarch,    Sept.    Sapient    Convi-  p.  856)  states  that  Herodotus  had  men- 

vium,  p.  159.  tioned   Aristomenes   as   having   been 

2  Pausan.  iv.  18,  4.    ' Kpia-TOfiiv-qv  Se  made  prisoner  by  the  Lacedaemonians  : 

h  re  to.  a\\a.  Oe&v  tu,  nal  S)  koI  tots  but  Plutarch  must  here  have  been  de- 

idfvKaa-a-ev.  ceived  by  his  memory,  for  Herodotus 

Plutarch  (De  Herodot.  Malignitafc-  does  not  mention  Aristomenes. 
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the  conduct  of  Aristomenes,  assisted  by  the  prophet  Theoklus, 
they  maintained  this  strong  position  for  eleven  years.  At  length 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon  it.  Yet  as  in  the  case  of  Ithome 
the  final  determining  circumstances  are  represented  to  have  been, 
not  any  superiority  of  bravery  or  organization  on  the  part  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  but  treacherous  betrayal  and  stratagem,  seconding 
the  fatal  decree  of  the  gods.  Unable  to  maintain  Eira  longer, 
Aristomenes,  with  his  sons  and  a  body  of  his  countrymen,  forced 
his  way  through  the  assailants  and  quitted  the  country — some  of 
them  retiring  to  Arcadia  and  Elis,  and  finally  migrating  to 
Khegium.  He  himself  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
Rhodes,  where  he  dwelt  along  with  his  son-in-law  Damagetus, 
the  ancestor  of  the  noble  Rhodian  family  called  the  Diagorids, 
celebrated  for  its  numerous  Olympic  victories. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  what  Pausanias  calls1  the  second 
Messenian  war,  or  of  what  ought  rather  to  be  called  Narrative  of 
the  Aristomenei's  of  the  poet  Rhianus.     That  after   b^wed*' 
the  foundation  of  Messene,  and  the  recall  of  the  exiles   from  the 
by  Epameinondas,  favour  and  credence  were  found  for  Rhianus, 
many  tales  respecting  the  prowess  of  the  ancient  hero  Je^JjJg" 
whom  they  invoked2  in  their  libations — tales  well  of  credit, 
calculated  to  interest  the  fancy,  to  vivify  the  patriotism,  and  to 
inflame  the  anti-Spartan  antipathies,  of  the  new  inhabitants — 
there  can  be  little  doubt.     And  the  Messenian  maidens  of  that 
day  may  well  have  sung  in  their  public  processional  sacrifices,3 
how  "Aristomenes  pursued  the  flying  Lacedaemonians  down  to 
the  mid-plain  of  Stenyklerus  and  up  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
mountain".     From  such  stories  (traditions  they  ought  not  to  be 
denominated)  Rhianus  may  doubtless  have  borrowed ;  but  if  proof 
were  wanting  to  show  how  completely  he  looked  at  his  materials 

1  The  narrative  in  Pausanias,  iv.  15        3  Pausanias  heard  the  song  himself 

— 24.  (iv.    16,    4) — 'JH-rrekeyov    <yo>t.a   to   kol   e? 

According  to  an  incidental  notice  in  i^Ss  en  dSopevov  : 

Herodotus,  the  Samians  affirmed  that  »,,  .  s  .      v  „  ,  .     , 

they  had   aided   Lacedaemdn   in  war  Es  Ze  ^ov  ne8l0V  ^w^pcov  «  r 

against  Messene —at  what  period  we  w.-   opo,\  aKp0V  ,  -    A      „ 

do  not  know  (Herodot.  hi.  56).  Et,reT    ^P^o^v^  tch?  AeuceSa^ovicus. 

2  Tovs  SeMeo-oTjvtovs  oUa  avrb?  err!  According  to  one  story,  the  Lace- 
rats  o-jroi/fiats  'Apio-TOfievriv  Niko^Sou?  dsemonians  were  said  to  have  got 
KoXovvras  (Pausan.  ii.  14,  5).  The  possession  of  the  person  of  Aristo- 
practice  still  continued  in  his  time.  mends  and  killed  him  :  they  found  in 

Compare  also  Pausan.  iv.  27,  3 ;  iv.  him  a  hairy  heart  (Steph.  Byz.  v. 
32,  3—4.  'AvSavCa). 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  the  poet  and  not  from  that  of  the 
historian,  we  should  find  it  in  the  remarkable  fact  noticed  by 
Pausanias.  Khianus  represented  Leoty chides  as  having  been  king 
of  Sparta  during  the  second  Messenian  war :  now  Leotychides  (as 
Pausanias  observes)  did  not  reign  until  near  a  century  and  a  half 
afterwards,  during  the  Persian  invasion.1 
To  the  great  champion  of  Messenia,  during  this  war,  we  may 
oppose  on  the  side  of  Sparta  another  remarkable 
person,  less  striking  as  a  character  of  romance,  but 
more  interesting  in  many  ways  to  the  historian — 
I  mean  the  poet  Tyrtseus,  a  native  of  Aphidnse  in 
Attica,  an  inestimable  ally  of  the  Lace48emonians 
during  most  part  of  this  second  struggle.  According 
to  a  story — which  however  has  the  air  partly  of  a 
boast  of  the  later  Attic  orators — the  Spartans,  disheartened  at  the 
first  successes  of  the  Messenians,  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle, 
and  were  directed  to  ask  for  a  leader  from  Athens.  The  Athenians 
complied  by  sending  Tyrtaeus,  whom  Pausanias  and  Justin  represent 
as  a  lame  man  and  a  schoolmaster,  despatched  with  a  view  of 
nominally  obeying  the  oracle,  and  yet  rendering  no  real  assistance.2 
This  seems  to  be  a  colouring  put  upon  the  story  by  later  writers, 
but  the  intervention  of  the  Athenians  in  the  matter  in  any  way 
deserves  little  credit.3  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  legendary 
connexion  of  the  Dioskuri  with  Aphidnae,  celebrated  at  or  near 
that  time  by  the  poet  Alkman,  brought  about  through  the 
Delphian  oracle  the  presence  of  the  Aphidnsean  poet  at  Sparta. 


The  poet 
Tyrtaeus, 
the  ally  of 
Sparta— his 
great  effi- 
ciency and 
influence; 
over  the 
Spartan 
mind. 


i  Pausan.  iv.  15, 1. 

Perhaps  Leotychides  was  king 
during  the  last  revolt  of  the  Helots 
or  Messenians  in  464  B.C ,  which  is 
called  the  third  Messenian  war  He 
seems  to  have  been  then  in  exile,  in 
consequence  of  his  venality  during  the 
Thessalian  expedition— but  not  yet 
dead  (Herodot.  vi.  72).  Of  the  reality 
of  what  Mr.  Clinton  calls  the  third 
Messenian  war  in  490  B.C.,  I  see  no 
adequate  proof  (see  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  i. 
p.  257). 

The  poem  of  Rhianus  was  entitled 

MecrcnjviaKa.  He  also  composed  ®e<r<ra- 
\md,  'HA.iaK<£,  'Axai.Ka.  See  the  frag- 
ments—they  are  very  few— in  Diintzer's 
Collection,  p.  67—77. 

He  seems  to  have  mentioned  Niko- 
teleia,  the  mother  of  Aristomenes  (Fr. 


ii.  p.  73) :  compare  Pausan.  iv.  14,  5. 

1  may  remark  that  Pausanias 
throughout  his  account  of  the  second 
Messenian  war  names  king  Anaxander 
as  leading  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  : 
but  he  has  no  authority  for  so  doing, 
as  we  see  by  iv.  15, 1.  It  is  a  pure  cal- 
culation of  his  own  from  the  narepiov 
iroLTepes  of  Tyrtaeus. 

2  Pausan.  iv.  15,  3 ;  Justin,  iii.  5,  4. 
Compare  Plato,  Legg.  ii.  p.  630;  Diodor. 
xv.  66 ;  Lycurg.  cont.  Leocrat.  p.  162. 
Philochorus  and  Kallisthenes  also  re- 
presented him  as  a  native  of  Aphidnae 
in  Attica,  which  Strabo  controverts 
upon  slender  grounds  (viii.  p.  362); 
Philochor.  Fr.  66  (Didot). 

3  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  33  :  Pausan. 
i.  41,  5 ;  Welcker,  Alkman.  Fragm.  p. 
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Respecting  the  lameness  of  Tyrteeus,  we  can  say  nothing.     But 
that  he.  was  a  schoolmaster  (if  we  are  constrained  to  employ  an 
unsuitable  term)  is  highly  probable — for  in  that  day,  minstrels 
who  composed  and  sung  poems  were  the  only  persons  from  whom 
the  youth  received  any  mental  training.     Moreover  his  sway  over 
the  youthful  mind  is  particularly  noted  in  the  compliment  paid 
to  him  in  after-days  by  king  Leonidas — "  Tyrtseus  was  an  adept 
in  tickling  the  souls  of  youth  ".*    We  see  enough  to  satisfy  us  that 
he  was  by  birth  a  stranger,  though  he  became  a  Spartan  by  th( 
subsequent  recompense  of  citizenship  conferred  upon  him — thaV 
he  was  sent   through  the  Delphian    oracle — that   he  was  an 
impressive  and  efficacious  minstrel — and  that  he  had  moreover 
sagacity  enough  to  employ  his  talents  for  present  purposes  and 
diverse  needs ;  being  able  not  merely  to  reanimate  the  languishing 
courage  of  the  baffled  warrior,  but  also  to  soothe  the  discontents 
of   the  mutinous.     That  his    strains,  which  long    maintained 
undiminished  popularity  among  the  Spartans,2  contributed  much 
to  determine  the  ultimate  issue  of  this  war,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt ;  nor  is  his  name  the  only  one  to  attest  the  susceptibility 
of  the  Spartan  mind  in  that  day  towards  music  and   Musical 
poetry.      The  first  establishment  of  the   Karneian  Sti2??the 
festival,  with  its  musical  competition  at  Sparta,  falls   Spartans, 
during  the  period  assigned  by  Pausanias  to  the  second  Messenian 
war :  the  Lesbian  harper  Terpander,  who  gained  the  first  recorded 
prize  at  this  solemnity,  is  affirmed  to  have  been  sent  for  by  the 
Spartans  pursuant  to  a  mandate  from  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  to 
have  been  the  means  of  appeasing  a  sedition.     In  like  manner, 
the  Kretan  Thaletas  was  invited  thither  during  a  pestilence,  which 
his  art  (as  it  is  pretended)  contributed  to  heal  (about  620  B.C.) ; 
and  Alkman,  Xenokritus,  Polymnastus,  and  Sakadas,  all  foreigners 
by  birth,  found  favourable  reception,  and  acquired  popularity  by 
their  music  and  poetry.     With  the  exception  of  Sakadas,  who  is 
a  little  later,  all  these  names  fall  in  the  same  century  as  Tyrtaeus, 
between  660  B.C. — 610  B.C.     The  fashion  which  the  Spartan  musit. 
continued  for  a  long  time  to  maintain  is  ascribed  chiefly  to  th? 
genius  of  Terpander.3 

i  Plutarch,  Kleomen.  c.  2.    *Aya0bs    Lycurgus  cont.  Leocrat.  p.  163. 
viw  i//vx<xs  aUdWeiv.  3  See  Plutarch,  De  Music&,  pp.  1134, 

2  Philochorus*  frag.  56,  ed.  Didot ;    1142, 1146. 
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The  training  in  which  a  Spartan  passed  his  life  consisted  of 
exercises  warlike,  social,  and  religious,  blended  together.  While 
the  individual,  strengthened  by  gymnastics,  went  through  his 
painful  lessons  of  fatigue,  endurance,  and  aggression,  the  citizens 
collectively  were  kept  in  the  constant  habit  of  simultaneous  and 
regulated  movement  in  the  warlike  march,  in  the  religious  dance, 
and  in  the  social  procession.  Music  and  song,  being  constantly 
employed  to  direct  the  measure  and  keep  alive  the  spirit1  of  these 
multitudinous  movements,  became  associated  with  the  most 
powerful  feelings  which  the  habitual  self-suppression  of  a  Spartan 
permitted  to  arise,  and  especially  with  those  sympathies  which 
are  communicated  at  once  to  an  assembled  crowd.  Indeed  the 
musician  and  the  minstrel  were  the  only  persons  who  ever 
addressed  themselves  to  the  feelings  of  a  Lacedaemonian  assembly. 
Moreover  the  simple  music  of  that  early  day,  though  destitute  of 
artistical  merit  and  superseded  afterwards  by  more  complicated 
combinations,  had  nevertheless  a  pronounced  ethical  character. 
It  wrought  much  more  powerfully  on  the  impulses 
ethical  and  resolutions  of  the  hearers,  though  it  tickled  the 

theoid  ear  less  gratefully,  than  the  scientific  compositions  of 

Grecian         afterdays.      Farther,  each  particular  style  of  music 

music 

had  its  own  appropriate  mental  effect — the  Phrygian 
mode  imparted  a  wild  and  maddening  stimulus  ;  the  Dorian  mode 
created  a  settled  and  deliberate  resolution,  exempt  alike  from  the 
desponding  and  from  the  impetuous  sentiments.2  What  is  called 
the  Dorian  mode  seems  to  be  in  reality  the  old  native  Greek 
mode  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian — 
these  being  the  three  primitive  modes,  subdivided  and  combined 
only  in  later  times,  with  which  the  first  Grecian  musicians  became 
conversant.  It  probably  acquired  its  title  of  Dorian  from  the 
musical  celebrity  of  Sparta  and  Argos,  during  the  seventh  and 
sixth  centuries  before  the  Christian  sera ;  but  it  belonged  as  much 
to  the  Arcadians  and  Achaeans  as  to  the  Spartans  and  Argeians. 
And  the  marked  ethical  effects,  produced  both  by  the  Dorian  and 

1  Thucyd.  v.  69 :  Xenoph.  Rep.  The  excellent  treatise  De  Metris 
Laced,  c.  13.  Pindari,  prefixed  by  M.  Boeckh  to  his 

2  See  the  treatise  of  Plutarch,  De  edition  of  Pindar,  is  full  of  instruction 
Musica,  passim,  especially  c.  17,  p.  upon  this  as  well  as  upon  all  other 
1136,  &c. ;  33,  p.  1143.  Plato,  Rep.  iii.  points  connected  with  the  Grecian 
p.  399 ;  Arist.  Pol.  viii.  6,  5—8.  music  (see  lib.  iii.  c.  8,  p.  238). 
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the  Phrygian  modes  in  ancient  times,  are  facts  perfectly  well- 
attested,  however  difficult  they  may  be  to  explain  upon  any 
general  theory  of  music. 

That  the  impression  produced  by  Tyrtseus  at  Sparta,  therefore, 
with  his  martial  music,  and  emphatic  exhortations  to  bravery  in 
the  field,  as  well  as  union  at  home,  should  have  been  very  con- 
siderable, is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  character  both  of  the  age 
and  of  the  people;  especially  as  he  is  represented  to  have  appeared 
pursuant  to  the  injunction  of  the  Delphian  oracle.  From  the  scanty 
fragments  remaining  to  us  of  his  elegies  and  anapaests,  however,  we 
can  satisfy  ourselves  only  of  two  facts :  first,  that  the  war  was  long, 
obstinately  contested,  and  dangerous  to  Sparta  as  well  as  to  the 
Messenians ;  next,  that  other  parties  in  Peloponnesus  took  part 
on  both  sides,  especially  on  the  side  of  the  Messenians.  So 
frequent  and  harassing  were  the  aggressions  of  the  Sufferings 
latter  upon  the  Spartan  territory,  that  a  large  portion  gp!Jtans 
of  the  border  land  was  left  uncultivated  :  scarcity  in  the 
ensued,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  deserted  farms,  Messenian 
driven  to  despair,  pressed  for  a  redivision  of  the  war- 
landed  property  in  the  state.  It  was  in  appeasing  these 
discontents  that  the  poem  of  Tyrtseus  called  Eunomia,  "  Legal 
order,"  was  found  signally  beneficial.1  It  seems  certain  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Arcadians,  together  with  the  Pisata3 
and  the  Triphylians,  took  part  with  the  Messenians ;  there  are 
also  some  statements  numbering  the  Eleians  among  their  allies, 
but  this  appears  not  probable.  The  state  of  the  case  rather 
seems  to  have  been,  that  the  old  quarrel  between  the  Eleians  and 
the  Pisatse  respecting  the  right  to  preside  at  the  Olympic  games, 
which  had  already  burst  forth  during  the  preceding  century  in 
the  reign  of  the  Argeian  Pheidon,  still  continued.  Unwilling 
dependents  of  Elis,  the  Pisatse  and  Triphylians  took  part  with 
the  subject  Messenians,  while  the  masters  at  Elis  and  Sparta 
made  common  cause,  as  they  had  before  done  against  Pheidon.2 
Pantale3n  king  of  Pisa,  revolting  from  Elis,  acted  as  commander 
of  his  countrymen  in  co-operation  with  the  Messenians  ;  and  he 
is  farther  noted  for  having,  at  the  period  of  the  34th  Olympiad 
(644  B.C.),  marched  a  body  of  troops  to   Olympia,  and  thus 

1  Arisfc.  Polit.  v.  7, 1;  Pausan.  iv.  18,  2.    355,  where  the  Neo-Topos  airoyovo*. 
a  Pausan.  yi.  12,  2  ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.    the  Pylians  of  Triphylia. 
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dispossessed  the  Eleians,  on  that  occasion,  of  the  presidency  : 
that  particular  festival— as  well  as  the  8th  Olympiad,  in  which 
Pheidon  interfered,— and  the  104th  Olympiad,  in  which  the 
Arcadians  marched  in, — were  always  marked  on  the  Eleian 
register  as  non-Olympiads,  or  informal  celebrations.  We  may 
reasonably  connect  this  temporary  triumph  of  the  Pisatans  with 
the  Messenian  war,  inasmuch  as  they  were  no  match  for  the 
Eleians  single-handed,  while  the  fraternity  of  Sparta  with  Elis 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  scheme  of  Peloponnesian  politics 
which  we  have  observed  as  prevalent  even  before  and  during  the 
Date  of  the  days  of  Pheidon.1  The  second  Messenian  war  will 
Bec?648— ai'  thus  stand  as  beginning  somewhere  about  the  33rd 
631.  Olympiad,  or  648  B.C.,  between  seventy  and  eighty 

1  Respecting  the  position  of  the  'Oju</>aAuoi>os  ■  iqviKa  <f>ticrlv  av-rbj  errpaTTj- 
Eleians  and  Pisata?  during  the  second  yrjcrai  toi^  n6\efx.ov  toi?  Aa/ceSaijaoi'tot?, 
Messenian  war,  there  is  confusion  in  &c.  Here  it  is  obvious  that  in  the 
the  different  statements  :  as  they  can-  enumeration  of  allies,  the  Arcadians 
not  all  be  reconciled,  we  are  compelled  ought  to  have  been  included  ;  accord- 
to  make  a  choice.  ingly  both  O.  Miiller  and  Mr.  Clinton 

That   the   Eleians   were    allies   of  (ad  annum  672  B.C.)  agree  in  altering 

Sparta,  and  the  Pisatans  of  Messenia  the   passage   thus :    they  insert    the 

—also  that  the  contests  of  Sparta  and  words  *cai  *A  p  k  a  5  a  s  after  the  word 

Messenia  were  mixed  up  with  those  of  'HA.eiovs,  so  that   boih  Eleians  and 

Elis  and  Pisa  about  the  agonothesia  of  Pisatans  appear  as  allies  of  Messenia 

the  Olympic  games— is  conformable  to  at  once.    I  submit  that  this  is  impro- 

one  distinct  statement  of  Strabo  (viii.  bable  in  itself,  and  inconsistent  with 

pp.  355,  358),  and  to  the  passage  in  the    passage     of     Strabo    previously 

Pnavorinus  v.  Avyeias,  and  is  more-  noticed :   the  proper  way  of  altering 

over  indirectly  sustained  by  the  view  the   passage  is  (in  my  judgment)  to 

given    in    Pausanias    respecting    the  substitute  the  word  VA  p  k  a  8  a  s  in  place 

relations  between  Elis  and  Pisa  (vi.  of  the  word  'HAeiovs,  which  makes 

22,  2),  whereby  it  clearly  appears  that  the  two  passages  of  Strabo  consistent 

the     agonothesia    was    a   matter    of  with  each  other,  and  hardly  does  greater 

standing   dispute    between   the   two,  violence  to  the  text, 
until  the  Pisatans  were  finally  crushed         As  opposed  to  the  view  here  adopted, 

by  the  Eleians  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  there  is  undoubtedly  the  passage  of 

son  of  Pantale&n.    Farther,  this  same  Pausanias  (iv.  15, 4)  which  numbers  the 

view  is  really  conformable  to  another  Eleians  among  the  allies  of  Messenia, 

passage   in    Strabo,    which,    as    now  and  takes  no  notice  of   the  Pisatse. 

printed,  appears  to  contradict  it,  but  The  affirmation   of   Julius  Africanus 

which   is   recognised   by  Miiller  and  (ap.  Eusebium,  Chronic,  i.  p.  145,  that 

others  as  needing  correction,  though  the  Pisatae  revolted  from  Elis  in  the 

the    correction    which    they    propose  80th   Olympiad,   and   celebrated   the 

seems  to  me  not  the  best.   The  passage  Olympic  games  themselves  until  01. 

(viii.  p.  362)  stands  thus  :  nXeova/cts  5'  52,    for   twenty-two    successive    cere- 

€7ro\e>rja-aj/(MesseniansandLacedfemo-  monies)  is  in  contradiction— first,  with 

nians)SiaTasa7roaraaeisTwvMecr(77jvtW.  Pausanias  (vi.  22,  2),  which  appears  to 

Ttji/  ftev  oiv  TrpwTTjv  KaTa/crrjcriv  avrwv  me  a  clear  and  valuable   statement, 

<j>r)(rl   Tvpralos   ev  toi?  n-oiTj/aacn  Kara  from  its   particular  reference  to  the 

rows  rutv  narepuv  narepas  yeveaOai  •  ttjv  three    non-Olympiads — secondly,    with 

5e  Sevrepav,  Ka9'  r}v  eA.op.ei'oi  crvp.ju.axovs  Pausanias  (v.  9,  4),  when  the  Eleians 

'HAetov?   Kal  'Apyetou?  koX  nia-aras  in  the  50th  Olympiad  determine  the 

anea-nja-av,  'ApKaSwv  fiev  'Aptcrro/cpa-n)!/  number  of  Hellanodikse.    I  agree  with 

tov   'Opxoju.eVou    /SacriAea    napexofidvuv  Corsini  (Fasti  Attici,  t.  iii.  p.  47)  in 

o-Tparyyois,  IIio-otwv  8«  UavraKeovra  tov  setting  aside  the   passage  of  Julius 
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years  after  the  close  of  the  first,  and  lasting,  according  to  Pausanias, 
seventeen  years ;  according  to  Plutarch,  more  than  twenty  years.1 
Many  of  the  Messenians  who  abandoned  their  country  after 
this  second  conquest  are  said  to  have  found  shelter 
and  sympathy  among  the  Arcadians,  who  admitted  0fthe 
them  to  a  new  home  and  gave  them  their  daughters  t: 
in  marriage ;  and  who  moreover  punished  severely 
the  treason  of  Aristokrates,  king  of  Orchomenus,  in 
abandoning  the  Messenians  at  the  battle  of  the  Trench. 
That  perfidious  leader  was  put  to  death  and  his  race 
dethroned,  while  the  crime  as  well  as  the  punishment  was  farther 
commemorated  by  an  inscription,  which  was  to  be  seen  near  the 
altar  of  Zeus  Lykaeus  in  Arcadia.     The  inscription  doubtless 


Aristokra- 
tes, king 
of  the 
Arcadian 
Orcho- 
menus. 


Africanus :  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.  p.  253) 
is  displeased  with  Corsini  for  this 
suspicion,  but  he  himself  virtually 
does  the  same  thing,  for  in  order  to 
reconcile  Jul.  Africanus  with  Pau- 
sanias, he  introduces  a  supposition 
quite  different  from  what  is  asserted 
by  either  of  them  ;  i.e.  a  joint  agono- 
thesia  by  Eleians  and  Pisatans 
together.  This  hypothesis  of  Mr. 
Clinton  appears  to  me  gratuitous  and 
inadmissible:  Africanus  himself  meant 
to  state  something  quite  different,  and 
I  imagine  him  to  have  been  misled 
by  an  erroneous  authority.  See  Mr. 
Clinton,  F.  H.  ad  ann.  660  B.C.  to  580 
B.C. 

i  Plutarch,  De  Sera  Num.  Vind. 
p.  548 ;  Pausan.  iv.  15,  1 ;  iv.  17,  3 ; 
xv.  23,  2. 

The  date  of  the  second  Messenian 
ivar,  and  the  interval  between  the 
Second  and  the  first,  are  points 
respecting  which  also  there  is  irre- 
concilable discrepancy  of  statement : 
we  can  only  choose  the  most  probable : 
see  the  passages  collected  and  can- 
vassed in  O.  Miiller  (Dorians,  i.  7,  11, 
and  in  Mr.  Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.  vol. 
i.,  Appendix  2,  p.  257). 

According  to  Pausanias,  the  second 
war  lasted  from  B.C.  685—668,  and  there 
was  an  interval  between  the  first  and 
the  second  war  of  30  years.  Justin 
(hi.  5)  reckons  an  interval  of  eighty 
years ;  Eusebius  an  interval  of  ninety 
years.  The  main  evidence  is  the  pas- 
sage of  Tyrtseus,  wherein  that  poet, 
speaking  during  the  second  war,  says, 
"  The  fathers  of  our  fathers  conquered 
Mess<me". 


Mr.  Clinton  adheres  very  nearly  to 
the  view  of  Pausanias ;  he  supposes 
that  the  real  date  is  only  six  years 
lower  (679—662).  But  I  agree  with 
Clavier  (Histoire  des  Premiers  Temps 
de  la  Grece,  t.  ii.  p.  233)  and  O.  Muller 
(I.  c.)  in  thinking  that  an  interval  of 
thirty -nine  years  is  too  short  to  suit 
the  phrase  of  fathers'  fathers.  Speaking 
in  the  present  year  (1846),  it  would  not 
be  held  proper  to  say,  "  The  fathers  of 
our  fathers  carried  on  the  war  between 
1793  and  the  peace  of  Amiens " :  we 
should  rather  say,  "  The  fathers  of  our 
fathers  carried  on  the  American  war 
and  the  Seven  Years'  war".  An  age  is 
marked  by  its  mature  and  even  elderly 
members— by  those  between  thirty-five 
and  fifty-five  years  of  age. 

Agreeing  as  I  do  here  with  O. 
Muller,  against  Mr.  Clinton,  I  also 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the 
best  mark  which  we  possess  of  the  date 
of  the  second  Messenian  war  is  the 
statement  respecting  Pantaledn :  the 
34th  Olympiad,  which  Pantaledn  cele- 
brated, probably  fell  within  the  time 
of  the  war ;  which  would  thus  be 
brought  down  much  later  than  the 
time  assigned  by  Pausanias,  yet  not 
so  far  down  as  that  named  by  Eusebius 
and  Justin  :  the  exact  year  of  its  com- 
mencement, however, we  have  no  means 
of  fixing. 

Krebs,  in  his  discussions  on  the 
Fragments  of  the  lost  Books  of  Dio- 
dorus,  thinks  that  that  historian 
placed  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Messenian  war  in  the  35th  Olympiad 
(b.c  640)  (Krebs,  Lectiones  Diodorese, 
p.  254—260). 
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existed  in  the  days  of  Kallisthenes,  in  the  generation  after  the 
restoration  of  Messene.  But  whether  it  had  any  existence  prior 
to  that  event,  or  what  degree  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  story 
about  Aristokrates,  we  are  unable  to  determine : 1  the  son  of 
Aristokrates,  named  Aristodemus,  is  alleged  in  another  authority 
to  have  reigned  afterwards  at  Orchomenus.2  That  which  stands 
strongly  marked  is,  the  sympathy  of  Arcadians  and  Messenians 
against  Sparta — a  sentiment  which  was  in  its  full  vigour  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration  of  Messene". 

The  second  Messenian  war  was  thus  terminated  by  the  complete 
Spartans  subjugation  of  the  Messenians.  Such  of  them  as 
acquire  the  remained  in  the  country  were  reduced  to  a  servitude 
west  of  probably  not  less  hard  than  that  which  Tyrtseus 
Taygetus.  described  them  as  having  endured  between  the  first 
war  and  the  second.  In  after-times,  the  whole  territory  which 
figures  on  the  map  as  Messenia, — south  of  the  river  Nedon,  and 
westward  of  the  summit  of  Taygetus, — appears  as  subject  to 
Sparta,  and  as  forming  the  western  portion  of  Laconia ;  distri- 
buted (in  what  proportion  we  know  not)  between  Perioekic  towns 
and  Helot  villages.  By  what  steps,  or  after  what  degree  of 
farther  resistance,  the  Spartans  conquered  this  country  we  have 
no  information  ;  but  we  are  told  that  they  made  over  Asine  to 
the  expelled  Dryopes  from  the  Argolic  peninsula,  and  Mothdne* 
to  the  fugitives  from  Nauplia.3  Nor  do  we  hear  of  any  serious 
revolt  from  Sparta  in  this  territory  until  150  years  afterwards,4 
subsequent  to  the  Persian  invasion, — a  revolt  which  Sparta,  after 
serious  efforts,  succeeded  in  crushing,  so  that  the  territory 
remained  in  her  power  until  her  defeat  at  Leuktra,  which  led  to 
the  foundation  of  Messene  by  Epameinondas.  The  fertility  of  the 
plains — especially  of  the  central  portion  near  the  river  Pamisus, 
so  much  extolled  by  observers,  modern  as  well  as  ancient — 
rendered  it  an  acquisition  highly  valuable.  At  some  time  or 
other,  it  must  of  course  have  been  formally  partitioned  among 

i  Diodor.  xv.  66 ;  Polyb.  iv.  33,  who  light  by  the  interposition  of  the  gods  ; 

quotes  Kallisthenes ;  Paus.  viii.  5,  8.  whereas  Pausanias  describes  the  trea- 

Neither  the  inscription,  as   cited   by  son  of  Aristokrates  at  the  battle  of  the 

Polybius,  nor  the  allusion  in  Plutarch  Trench  as  palpable  and  flagrant. 
(De   Sera   Numin.   Vindicta,    p.    548),         2  Herakleid.  Pontic,  ap.  Diog.  Laert. 

appears  to  fit  the  narrative  of  Pausanias,  i.  94. 

for  both  of  them  imply  secret  and  long-  3  Pausan.  iv.  24,  2 ;  iv.  34,  6 ;  iv.  35,  2. 
concealed  treason,  tardily  brought  to        4  Thucyd.  i.  101. 
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the  Spartans,  but  it  is  probable  that  different  and  successive 
allotments  were  made,  according  as  the  various  portions  of  terri- 
tory, both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  of  Taygetus,  were  conquered. 
Of  all  this  we  have  no  information.1 

Imperfectly  as  these  two  Messenian  wars  are  known  to  us,  we 
may  see  enough  to  warrant  us  in  making  two  remarks.    The 
Both  were  tedious,  protracted,  and  painful,  showing   Dorian?" 
how  slowly  the  results  of  war  were  then  gathered,  and   had  no  con- 
adding  one  additional  illustration  to  prove  how  much  fortified6 


the  rapid  and  instantaneous  conquest  of  Laconia  and   gjjjjjjj" 
Messenia  by  the  Dorians,  which  the  Herakleid  legend    small 
sets  forth,  is  contradicted  by  historical  analogy.     Both   andnS   PS 
were  characterised  by  a  similar  defensive  proceeding   villages- 
on  the  part  of  the  Messenians — the  occupation  of  a  mountain 
difficult  of  access,  and  the  fortification  of  it  for  the  special  purpose 
of  resistance — Ithonie  (which  is  said  to  have  had  already  a  small 
town  upon  it)  in  the  first  war,  Eira  in  the  second.    It  is  reasonable 
to  infer  from  hence  that  neither  their  principal  town  Stenyklerus, 
nor  any  other  town  in  their  country,  was  strongly  fortified  so  as  to 
be  calculated  to  stand  a  siege  ;  that  there  were  no  walled  towns 
among  them  analogous  to  Mykense  and  Tiryns  on  the  eastern 
portion  of  Peloponnesus ;  and   that  perhaps  what  were  called 
towns  were,  like  Sparta  itself,  clusters  of  unfortified  villages. 
The  subsequent  state  of  Helotism  into  which  they  were  reduced 
is  in  consistency  with  this  dispersed  village  residence  during  their 
period  of  freedom. 

The  relations  of  Pisa  and  Elis  form  a  suitable  counterpart  and 
sequel  to  those  of  Messenia  and  Sparta.     Unwilling   Re]ationg 
subjects  themselves,  the  Pisatans  had  lent  their  aid  to   of  Pisa 
the  Messenians — and  their  king  Pantaleon,  one  of  the  and  Ehs* 
leaders  of  this  combined  force,  had  gained  so  great  a  temporary 
success  as  to  dispossess  the  Eleians  of  the  agonothesia  or  adminis- 
tration of  the  games  for  one  Olympic  ceremony,  in  the  34th 
Olympiad.     Though  again  reduced  to  their  condition  of  subjects, 

iPausanias    says,    r^v    fiev    aAAtjv  asked,   whether  he  is  really  taking 

Mea-a-riviav,  n\r)v   •njs   'AatvaCiav,  avTol  arms  against  his  brethren,  to  which  he 

Siekayxavov,  &c.  (iv.  24,  2).  replies,  "  No  ;  I  am  only  marching  to 

In  an  apophthegm  ascribed  to  King  the  unallotted  portion  of  the  territory". 

Polyddrus,    leader    of    the    Spartans  Plutarch,    Apophthegm.    Laconic,    p. 

during  the  first  Messenian  war,  he  is  231. — «rt  rrjv  a/cArlpwrop  xwpa»\ 
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they  manifested  dispositions  to  renew  the  revolt  at  the  48th 
Olympiad,  under  Damophon,  the  son  of  Pantaleon,  and  the 
Eleians  marched  into  their  country  to  put  them  down,  but  were 
persuaded  to  retire  by  protestations  of  submission.  At  length, 
shortly  afterwards,  under  Pyrrhus,  the  brother  of  Damophon,  a 
serious  revolt  broke  out.  The  inhabitants  of  Dyspontium  and 
the  other  villages  in  the  Pisatid,  assisted  by  those  of  Makistus, 
Skillus  and  the  other  towns  in  Triphylia,  took  up  arms  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Elis ;  but  their  strength  was  inadequate  to  the 
undertaking.  They  were  completely  conquered ;  Dyspontium 
was  dismantled,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it  obliged  to  flee  the 
country,  from  whence  most  of  them  emigrated  to  the  colonies  of 
Epidamnus  and  Apollonia  in  Epirus.  The  inhabitants  of 
Makistus  and  Skillus  were  also  chased  from  their  abodes,  while 
the  territory  became  more  thoroughly  subject  to  Elis  than  it  had 
been  before.  These  incidents  seem  to  have  occurred  about  the 
50th  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  580 ;  and  the  dominion  of  Elis  over  her 
Perioekid  territory  was  thus  as  well  assured  as  that  of  Sparta.1 
The  separate  denominations  both  of  Pisa  and  Triphylia  became 
more  and  more  merged  in  the  sovereign  name  of  Elis  :  the  town 
of  Lepreum  alone,  in  Triphylia,  seems  to  have  maintained  a 
separate  name  and  a  sort  of  half-autonomy  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  not  without  perpetual  struggles  against 
the  Eleians.2  But  towards  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  political  interests  of  Lacedsemon  had  become  considerably 
struggles  of  changed,  and  it  was  to  her  advantage  to  maintain  the 
thePisatse  independence  of  the  subordinate  states  against  the 
Hans  for  superior  :  accordingly,  we  find  her  at  that  time  up- 
—' T he  lX'er  holding  the  autonomy  of  Lepreum.  From  what  cause 
in  after  the  devastation  of  the  Triphylian  towns  by  Elis  which 

sustained       Herodotus  mentions  as  having  happened  in  his  time, 
political         arose,  we  do  not  know ;  the  fact  seems  to  indicate  a 
interests        continual  yearning  for  their  original  independence, 
par  a.      whicn  was  si[\\  commemorated,  down  to  a  much  later 

i  Pausan.  vi.  22,  2  ;  v.  6,  3  ;  v.  10,  2 ;  characterised     as     Eleian,     however 

Strabo,  viii.  p.  355—357.  (Aristoph.  Aves,   149) :    compare    also 

The  temple  in  honour  of  Zeus  at  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Tpi4>vkCa,  ij'HAi?. 

Olympia    was    first    erected    by    the  Even  in  the  sixth  Olympiad  an  in- 

Eleians  out  of  the  spoils  of  this  expedi-  habitant  of  Dyspontium  is  proclaimed 

tion  (Pausan.  v.  10,  2).  as  victor  at  the  stadium,  under  the 

2  Thucyd.  v.  31.    Even  Lepreum  is  denomination    of     "an    Eltian  from 
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period,  by  the  ancient  Amphiktyony  at  Samikum  in  Triphylia, 
in  honour  of  Poseidon — a  common  religious  festival  frequented 
by  all  the  Triphylian  towns  and  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Makistus,  who  sent  round  proclamation  of  a  formal  truce  for 
the  holy  period.1  The  Lacedaemonians,  after  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  had  left  them  undisputed  heads  of  Greece, 
formally  upheld  the  independence  of  the  Triphylian  towns 
against  Elis,  and  seem  to  have  countenanced  their  endeavours  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  Arcadian  aggregate,  which  however  was 
never  fully  accomplished.  Their  dependence  on  Elis  becan 
loose  and  uncertain,  but  was  never  wholly  shaken  off.2 


Dyspontium " ;  proclaimed  by  the 
Eleians  of  course  — the  like  in  the 
27th  Olympiad :  see  Stephan.  Byz.  v. 
Avo-ttovtiov,  which  shows  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Pisatid  cannot  have 
rendered  themselves  independent  of 
Elis  in  the  26th  Olympiad,  as  Strabo 
alleges  (viii.  p.  365). 


i  Herodot.  iv.  149 ;  Strabo,  viii.  p. 
343. 

2  Diodor.  xiv.  17  ;  xv.  77  ;  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  iii.  2,  23,  26. 

It  was  about  this  period  probably 
that  the  idea  of  the  local  eponymus, 
Triphylus,  son  of  Arkas,  was  first 
introduced  (Polyb.  iv.  77). 


3—23 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CONQUESTS  OF  SPARTA  TOWARDS  ARCADIA  AND 
ARGOLIS. 

I  have  described  in  the  last  two  chapters,  as  far  as  our  imperfect 
evidence  permits,  how  Sparta  came  into  possession  both  of  the 
southern  portion  of  Laconia  along  the  course  of  the  Eurotas  down 
to  its  mouth,  and  of  the  Messenian  territory  westward.  Her 
progress  towards  Arcadia  and  Argolis  is  now  to  be  sketched,  so 
as  to  conduct  her  to  that  position  which  she  occupied  during  the 
reign  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens,  or  about  560 — 540  B.C., — a  time 
when  she  had  reached  the  maximum  of  her  territorial  possessions, 
and  when  she  was  confessedly  the  commanding  state  in  Hellas. 

The  central  region  of  Peloponnesus,  called  Arcadia,  had  never 
received  any  emigrants  from  without.  Its  indigenous  inhabitants 
— a  strong  and  hardy  race  of  mountaineers,  the  most  numerous 
State  of  Hellenic  tribe  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  constant  hive 
Arcadia.  for  mercenary  troops1 — were  among  the  rudest  and 
poorest  of  Greeks,  retaining  for  the  longest  period  their  original 
subdivision  into  a  number  of  petty  hill- villages,  each  independent 
of  the  other  ;  while  the  union  of  all  who  bore  the  Arcadian  name 
(though  they  had  some  common  sacrifices,  such  as  the  festival  of 
the  Lykaean  Zeus,  of  Despoina,  daughter  of  Poseidon  and  Demeter, 
and  of  Artemis  Hymnia2)  was  more  loose  and  ineffective  than 
that  of  Greeks  generally,  either  in  or  out  of  Peloponnesus.     The 

1  Hermippus  ap.  Athense.  i.  p.  27.  Parrhasian  district  in  Arcadia,  cele- 
Av8pd7ro8'  €K  &pvy tas,  airb  8'  'ApicaSCas  brates  with  great  solemnity,  during  the 
eniKovpovs.  Also  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  march  upward,  the  festival  and  games 
1,  23.  7rAeio-Tov  Se  <f>v\ov  twj/  'EAA^i/ikwi/  of  the  Lyka^a  (Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  2, 10  ; 
to  'ApuaSiKbv  eiTj,  &c.  compare  Pindar,  Olymp.  ix.  142). 

2  Pausan.  viii.  6,  7 ;  viii.  37,  6  ;  viii.  Many  of  the  forests  in  Arcadia 
88,  2.  Xenias,  one  of  the  generals  of  contained  not  only  wild  boars,  but 
Greek  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  bears,  in  the  days  of  Pausanias  (viii. 
Cyrus  the  younger,  a  native   of   the  23,  4), 
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Arcadian  villagers  were  usually  denominated  by  the  names  of 
regions,  coincident  with  certain  ethnical  subdivisions — the  Azanes, 
the  Parrhasii,  the  Msenalii  (adjoining  Mount  Msenalus),  the 
Eutresii,  the  iEgytee,  the  Skiritee,1  &c.  Some  considerable  towns 
however  there  were — aggregations  of  villages  or  demes  which  had 
been  once  autonomous.  Of  these  the  principal  were  Tegea  and 
Mantineia,  bordering  on  Laconia  and  Argolis — Orchomenus, 
Pheneus,  and  Stymphalus,  towards  the  north-east,  bordering  on 
Achaia  and  Phlius — Kleitor  and  Heraea,  westward,  where  the 
country  is  divided  from  Elis  and  Triphylia  by  the  woody  moun- 
tains of  Pholoe  and  Erymanthus — and  Phigaleia,  on  the  south- 
western border  near  to  Messenia.  The  most  powerful  of  all  were 
Tegea  and  Mantineia2 — conterminous  towns,  nearly  equal  in  force, 
dividing  between  them  the  cold  and  high  plain  of  Tripolitza,  and 
separated  by  one  of  those  capricious  torrents  which  only  escape 
through  katabothra.  To  regulate  the  efflux  of  this  water  was  a 
difficult  task,  requiring  friendly  co-operation  of  both  the  towns  ; 
and  when  their  frequent  jealousies  brought  on  a  quarrel,  the 
more  aggressive  of  the  two  inundated  the  territory  of  its  neigh- 
bour as  one  means  of  annoyance.  The  power  of  Tegea,  which 
had  grown  up  out  of  nine  constituent  townships  originally 
separate,3  appears  to  have  been  more  ancient  than  that  of  its 
rival ;  as  we  may  judge  from  its  splendid  heroic  pretensions 
connected  with  the  name  of  Echemus,  and  from  the  post  conceded 
to  its  hoplites  in  joint  Peloponnesian  armaments,  which  was 
second  in  distinction  only  to  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians.4  If  it 
be  correct,  as  Strabo  asserts,5  that  the  incorporation  of  the  town 

1  Pausan.  viii.  26,  5  :  Strabo,  viii.  p.  inhabitants  of  Phigaleia,  in  the  south 

388.  western  corner  of  Arcadia,  among  thu 

Some  geographers  distributed  the  Azanes  (Paus.  viii.  42,  3). 

Arcadians    into     three    subdivisions,  The  burial-place  of  Areas  was  sup 

Azanes,    Parrhasii,   and   Trapezuntii.  posed  to  be  on  Mount  Maenalus  (Paus 

Azan  passed  for  the  son  of  Areas,  and  viii.  9,  2). 

his  lot  in  the  division  of  the  paternal  2  Thucyd.  v.  65.     Compare  the  de 

inheritance  was  said  to  have  contained  SCription  of  the  ground  in  Professor 

seventeen   towns    (a?    e\axev  /A&v).  Ross  (Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  iv.  7). 

Stephan.    Byz.    V.    'A^avCa—  Uappaaia  ;  3  Sf-vnhn    viii   r>    W7 

Kleit6r  seems  the  chief  place  in  Azania,         *  »naoo,  vm.  p.  »/. 

as  far  as  we  can  infer  from  genealogy  Herodot.  ix.  27. 

(Pausan.  viii.  4,  2,  3).    Pseus  or  Paos,         5  Strabo,  1.  c.  Mantineia  is  reckoned 

from  whence  the  Azanian  suitor  of  the  among   the    oldest  cities    of   Arcadia 

daughter  of  Kleisthenes  presented  him-  (Polyb.   ii.   54).    Both  Mantineia  and 

self,  was  between  Kleitor  and  Psophis  Orchomenus   had  originally  occupied 

glerod.  vi.  127 ;  Paus.  viii.  23,  6).    A  very  lofty  hill   sites,   and   had   been 

elphian  oracle,  however,  reckons  the  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale,  lower  down 
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of  Mantineia,  out  of  its  five  separate  Demes,  was  brought  about 
by  the  Argeians,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  latter  adopted  this 
proceeding  as  a  means  of  providing  some  check  upon  their 
powerful  neighbours  of  Tegea.  The  plain  common  to  Tegea  and 
Mantineia  was  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  wintry  heights  of 
Maenalus,1  beyond  which,  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  Laconia, 
Messenia,  and  Triphylia,  there  was  nothing  in  Arcadia  but  small 
and  unimportant  townships  or  villages — without  any  consider- 
able town,  before  the  important  step  taken  by  Epameinondas  in 
founding  Megalopolis,  a  short  time  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
The  mountaineers  of  these  regions  who  joined  Epameinondas 
before  the  battle  of  Mantineia  (at  a  time  when  Mantineia  and 
most  of  the  towns  of  Arcadia  were  opposed  to  him)  were  so  in- 
ferior to  the  other  Greeks  in  equipment,  that  they  still  carried  as 
their  chief  weapon,  in  place  of  the  spear,  nothing  better  than  the 
ancient  club.2 

Both  Tegea  and  Mantineia  held  several  of  these  smaller 
Arcadian  townships  near  them  in  a  sort  of  dependence,  and  were 
anxious  to  extend  this  empire  over  others  :  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  we  find  the  Mantineians  establishing  and  garrisoning 
a  fortress  at  Kypsela  among  the  Parrhasii,  near  the  site  in 

nearer  to  the  plain  (Pausan.  viii.  8,  3 ;  with  which  Epameindndas  inspired  his 

12,  4 ;  13,  2).  soldiers  before  this  final  battle,  says(vii. 

In  regard  to  the  relations,  during  5,  20),  npo6vfiw  pev  eKevKovvro  oi.  limels 

the  early  historical  period,  between  ra.  tcpavr,,  Ke\evovTos  iicelvov  •  e  n  e  y  p  <£- 

Sparta,  Argos,  and  Arcadia,  there  is  a  4>ovto   fie  ko.1  tS>v  'Ap/caSwi-  birklrai, 

new  fragment  of  Diodorus  (among  those  poiraKa    e  x  o  v  t  e  ?,   &»?     ©  17  /3  a  i  o  i 

recently  published  by  Didot  out  of  the  6  v  t  e  «  •  wai/res  fie  -t)kovS)vto  ko.1  A.6yxa* 

Excerpta  in  the  Escurial  library,  Frag-  ko.1    /uaxoupas,    kol    i\.ap.npvvovTo   ras 

ment.  Historic.  Graecor.  vol.  ii.  p.  viii!).  io-iri'Sa?. 

The  Argeians  had  espoused  the  cause  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  these 
of  the  Arcadians  against  Sparta ;  and  Arcadian  clubmen  should  have  pos- 
at  the  expense  of  considerable  loss  and  sessed  a  shield  and  a  full  panoply, 
suffering  had  regained  such  portions  The  language  of  Xenophdn  in  calling 
of  Arcadia  as  she  had  conquered.  The  them  hoplites,  and  the  term  e7reypa<J>oi/To 
king  of  Argos  restored  this  recovered  (properly  referring  to  the  inscription  on 
territory  to  the  Arcadians  :  but  the  the  shield)  appear  to  be  conceived  in  a 
Argeians  generally  were  angry  that  he  spirit  of  contemptuous  sneering,  pro- 
did  not  retain  it  and  distribute  it  ai-iong  ceeding  from  Xenoph6n's  miso-Theban 
them  as  a  reward  for  their  losses  in  the  tendencies:  "the  Arcadian  hoplites 
contest.  They  rose  in  insurrection  with  their  clubs  put  themselves  forward 
against  the  king,  who  was  forced  to  to  be  as  good  as  the  Thebans ".  That 
flee,  and  take  refuge  at  Tegea.  these  tendencies  of   Xenoph&n   show 

We  have  nothing  to  illustrate  this  themselves  in  expressions  very  unbe- 

f  ragment,  nor  do  we  know  to  what  king,  coming  to  the  dignity  of  history  (though 

date,  or  events  it  relates.  curious  as  evidences  of  the  time)  may 

.  ,,        . ,      .         ,  /iv*wj.«.„  be  seen  by  vii.  5,  12,  where  he  says  of 

iMaivaly     Sv^fifupos      (Delphian  the     Thebans— ewavfla     Br,      ot      nip 

Oracle,  ap.  Paus.  vui.  9,  2).  ff „ 4 0    T f  ^   Q^  ^^  Toir?  AaK* 

2  Xenophdn,  in  describing  the  ardour  fiat^ovtous,  oi  tw  Tra^ri  nkeoves,  &Q, 
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which  Megalopolis   was  afterwards  built.1      But  at  this  period, 
Sparta,   as   the   political   chief   of  Hellas — having  a   Tegeaand 
strong   interest  in   keeping  all   the  Grecian  towns,    Mantineia 
small  and  great,  as   much  isolated   from  each  other   powerful 
as  possible,  and  in  checking  all  schemes  for  the  forma-   towns18,11 
tion    of    local    confederacies — stood   forward   as    the   before  the 
protectress  of  the  autonomy  of  these  smaller  Area-   ofMegalo- 
dians,  and  drove  back  the  Mantineians  within  their  pohs- 
own  limits.2    At  a  somewhat  later  period,  during  the  acme'  of 
her  power,  a  few  years  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  she  even 
proceeded  to  the  extreme  length  of  breaking  up   the  unity   of 
Mantineia  itself,  causing  the  walls  to  be  razed,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants to  be  again  parcelled  into  their  five  original   Demes — a 
violent  arrangement  which  the   turn   of  political  events  very 
soon  reversed.3      It  was  not  until  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra 
and  the  depression  of  Sparta  that  any  measures  were  taken  for 
the  formation  of  an  Arcadian  political  confederacy  ;4  and  even 
then  the  jealousies  of  the  separate  cities  rendered  it  incomplete 
and  short-lived.      The  great  permanent  change,  the   establish- 
ment of  Megalopolis,  was  accomplished  by   the  ascendency  of 
Epameinondas.     Forty  petty  Arcadian  townships,  among  those 
situated  to  the  west  of  Mount  Maenalus,  were  aggregated  into  the 
new  city ;  the  jealousies  of  Tegea,  Mantineia,  and  Kleitor  were 
for  a  while  suspended  ;  and  cekists  came  from  all  of  them,  as  well 
as  from  the  districts  of  the  Msenalii  and  Parrhasii,  in  order  to 
impart    to    the    new    establishment    a    genuine    Pan- Arcadian 
character.5      It  was  thus  that  there  arose  for  the  first  time  a 
powerful  city  on  the  borders  of  Laconia  and  Messenia,  rescuing 
the  Arcadian  townships  from  their  dependence  on  Sparta,  and 
imparting  to  them  political  interests  of  their  own,  which  rendered 

i  Thucyd.  v.  33,  47,  81.  ing  (o-wTeKovvra)  to  Orchomenus  were 

2  Thucyd.  1.  c.   Compare  the  instruc-  embodied  in  the  new  city.    The  feud 

tive  speech  of  Kleigenes,  the    envoy  between    the    neighbouring   cities    of 

from  Akanthus,  addressed  to  the  Lace-  Orchomenus  and  Mantineia  was  bitter 

dsmonians,  B.C.  382  (Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  (Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5, 11— 22).  Orchomenus 

15—16).  and  Hera?a  both  opposed  the  political 

a  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2, 1—6 ;  Diodor.  confederation  of  Arcadia. 
xv.  19.  The  oration  of  Demosthenes,  vnep 

4  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  10—11 ;  vii.  MeyaKonoKtriou,  strongly  attests  the 
1,  23—25.  importance  of  this  city.especially  c.  10— 

5  Pausan.  viii.  27,  5.  No  cekist  is  eaviAevavaipe6<ti(TiKai8ioiKi<T0<Jj<Ttv,  l<rxv% 
mentioned  from  Orchomenus,  though  poi?  AeuceSaiyxoi'iois  tvOvs  ear**'  dlvai, 
three  of  the  petty  townships  contriUut-  &c. 
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them  both  a  check  upon  their  former  chief  and  a  support  to  the 
re-established  Messenians. 

It  has  been  necessary  thus  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  reader 
for  one  moment  to  events  long  posterior  in  the  order  of  time 
(Megalopolis  was  founded  in  370  B.C.),  in  order  that  he  may 
understand,  by  contrast,  the  general  course  of  those  incidents  of 
the  earlier  time,  where  direct  accounts  are  wanting.  The 
Encroach-  northern  boundary  of  the  Spartan  territory  was  formed 
ments  of  "by  some  0f  the  many  small  Arcadian  townships  or 
upon  the  districts,  several  of  which  were  successively  conquered 
boundary  by  tne  Spartans  and  incorporated  with  their  do- 
of  Arcadia,  minion,  though  at  what  precise  time  we  are  unable 
to  say.  We  are  told  that  Charilaus,  the  reputed  nephew  and 
ward  of  Lykurgus,  took  iEgys,  and  that  he  also  invaded  the 
territory  of  Tegea,  but  with  singular  ill-success,  for  he  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  : l  we  also  hear  that  the  Spartans 
took  Phigaleia  by  surprise  in  the  30th  Olympiad,  but  were 
driven  out  again  by  the  neighbouring  Arcadian  Oresthasians.2 
During  the  second  Messenian  war  the  Arcadians  are  represented 
as  cordially  seconding  the  Messenians  :  and  it  may  seem  perhaps 
singular,  that  while  neither  Mantine'a  nor  Tegea  are  mentioned 
in  this  war,  the  more  distant  town  of  Orchomenus,  with  its  king 
Aristokrates,  takes  the  lead.  But  the  facts  of  the  contest  come 
before  us  with  so  poetical  a  colouring,  that  we  cannot  venture  to 
draw  any  positive  inference  as  to  the  times  to  which  they  are 
referred. 

CEnus 3  and  Karystus  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Spartans 

in  the  days  of  Alkman  :   moreover  the  district  called  Skiritis, 

bordering  on  the  territory  of  Tegea — as  well  as  Belemina  and 

Maleatis,  to  the  westward,  and  Karyse  to  the   eastward  and 

south-eastward,   of    Skiritis — forming    all    together  the    entire 

Unsuc-  northern  frontier  of    Sparta,   and    all  occupied  by 

cessful  Arcadian  inhabitants — had  been  conquered  and  made 

attempts  ^ 

of  the  part  of  the  Spartan  territory 4  before  600  B.C.     And 

again?"3        Herodotus  tells  us  that  at  this  period  the   Spartan 

Tegea.  kings  Leon  and  Hegesikles  contemplated  nothing  less 

i  Pausan.  iii.  2,  6  ;  iii.  7, 3  ;  viii.  48,  3.  *  That  the  Skiritse  were  Arcadians 

2  Pausan.  viii.  39,  2.  is  well-known  (Thuc.  v.  47  :  Steph.  Byz. 

3  Alkman,  Fr.  15,  Welcker  ;  Strabo,  v.  2*cipos)  ;  the  possession  of  Belemina 
x.  p.  446.  was  disputed  with  Sparta,  in  the  days 
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than  the  conquest  of  entire  Arcadia,  and  sent  to  ask  from  the 
Delphian  oracle  a  blessing  on  their  enterprise.1  The  priestess 
dismissed  their  wishes  as  extravagant  in  reference  to  the  whole 
of  Arcadia,  but  encouraged  them,  though  with  the  usual  equivoca- 
tions of  language,  to  try  their  fortune  against  Tegea.  Flushed 
with  their  course  of  previous  success,  not  less  than  by  the 
favourable  construction  which  they  put  upon  the  words  of  the 
oracle,  the  Lacedaemonians  marched  against  Tegea  with  such 
entire  confidence  of  success,  as  to  carry  with  them  chains  for  the 
purpose  of  binding  their  expected  prisoners.  But  the  result  was 
disappointment  and  defeat.  They  were  repulsed  with  loss  ;  and 
the  prisoners  whom  they  left  behind,  bound  in  the  very  chains 
which  their  own  army  had  brought,  were  constrained  to  servile 
labour  on  the  plain  of  Tegea — the  words  of  the  oracle  being  thus 
literally  fulfilled,  though  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  first  understood  them.2 

For  one  whole  generation,  we  are  told,  they  were  constantly 
unsuccessful  in  their  campaigns  against  the  Tegeans,  and  this 
strenuous  resistance  probably  prevented  them  from  extending 
their  conquests  farther  among  the  petty  states  of  Arcadia. 

At  length  in  the  reign  of  Anaxandrides  and  Aristo,  the  successors 

of  Leon  and  Hegesikles  (about  560  B.C.),  the  Delphian 

oracle,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the  Spartans —   directed  by 

which  of  the  gods  they  ought  to  propitiate  in  order  to   to  bring  to 

become  victorious — enjoined  them  to  find  and  carry   Sparta  the 

J  J     bones  of 

to  Sparta  the  bones  of  Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,    the  hero 

After  a  vain  search,  since  they  did  not  know  where      res   s* 

the  body  of  Orestes  was  to  be  found,  they  applied  to  the  oracle 

of  her  comparative  humiliation,  by  the  28).    Leuktron  in  the  Maleatis  seems  to 

Arcadians  :   see  Plutarch,  Kleomenes,  have  formed  a  part  of  the  territory  of 

4  ;  Pausan.  viii.  35,  4.  Megalopolis  in  the  days  of  Kleomenes 

Respecting  Karyse  (the  border  town  III.  (Plutarch,  Kleomenes,  6) ;  in  the 

of  Sparta,  where  the  Sia/3an)pia.  were  Peloponnesian  war  it  was  the  frontier 

sacrificed,    Thuc.   v.  55)   see   Photius,  town  of  Sparta  towards  Mount  Lykseum 

Kopvareia — eopTr)  'AprefJLiSos  '  ras  fie  (Thuc.  V.  53). 

Kapvas'ApKaficuvoSo^aWMOVToAaKe-  i  Herod.     i.      66.       Kara^pov^cravr^ 

"'Steadiness  with  which   Kary*  >Ap!<iS<X  T/xZZl   fe*  T^t* 

and    the   Maleates    revolted    against  ^„     -       At  V      V 

Sparta  after  the  battle    of   Leuktra,  APKaS<av  X^PV- 
even  before  the  invasion  of  Laconia  by        2  Herod,  i.  67  ;  Pausan.  iii.  3,  5 ;  viii. 

the  Thebans,  exhibits  them  apparently  45,  2. 

as  conquered  foreign  dependencies  of        Herodotus  saw  the  identical  chains 

Sparta,  without  any  kindred  of  race  suspended  in  the   temple   of   AthSne 

(Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  24—26  ;  vii.  1,  Alea  at  Tegea. 
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for  more  specific  directions,  and  were  told  that  the  son  of 
Agamemnon  was  buried  at  Tegea  itself,  in  a  place  "where  two 
blasts  were  blowing  under  powerful  constraint, — where  there  was 
stroke  and  counter-stroke,  and  destruction  upon  destruction ". 
These  mysterious  words  were  elucidated  by  a  lucky  accident. 
During  a  truce  with  Tegea,  Lichas,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  300 
Spartan  chosen  youth  who  acted  as  the  moveable  police  of  the 
country  under  the  ephors,  visited  the  place,  and  entered  the  forge 
of  a  blacksmith — who  mentioned  to  him,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, that  in  sinking  a  well  in  his  outer  court  he  had  recently 
discovered  a  coffin  containing  a  body  seven  cubits  long ;  astounded 
at  the  sight,  he  had  left  it  there  undisturbed.  It  struck  Lichas 
that  the  gigantic  relic  of  aforetime  could  be  nothing  else  but  the 
corpse  of  Orestes,  and  he  felt  assured  of  this  when  he  reflected 
how  accurately  the  indications  of  the  oracle  were  verified  ;  for 
there  were  the  "  two  blasts  blowing  by  constraint,"  in  the  two 
bellows  of  the  blacksmith  :  there  was  "  the  stroke  and  counter- 
stroke"  in  his  hammer  and  anvil,  as  well  as  the  "destruction 
upon  destruction"  in  the  murderous  weapons  which  he  was 
forging.  Lichas  said  nothing,  but  returned  to  Sparta  with  his 
discovery,  which  he  communicated  to  the  authorities,  who,  by  a 
concerted  scheme,  banished  him  under  a  pretended  criminal 
accusation.  He  then  again  returned  to  Tegea,  under  the  guise  of 
an  exile,  prevailed  upon  the  blacksmith  to  let  to  him  the  premises, 
and  when  he  found  himself  in  possession,  dug  up  and  carried  off 
to  Sparta  the  bones  of  the  venerated  hero.1 

From  and  after  this  fortunate  acquisition,  the  character  of  the 

.  contest  was  changed  ;  the  Spartans  found  themselves 

operations      constantly  victorious  over  the  Tegeans.     But  it  does 

Tegeabe-       not  seem   *^at  these  victories  led  to  any  positive 

come  more     result,  though  thev  might  perhaps  serve  to  enforce 

successful 4  * 

neverthe-  '  the  practical  conviction  of  Spartan  superiority ;  for 
maintains  ^e  territorv  °f  Tegea  remained  unimpaired,  and  its 
herinde-  autonomy  noway  restrained.  During  the  Persian 
pen  ence.  inVasion  Tegea  appears  as  the  willing  ally  of 
Lacedaenidn,  and  as  the  second  military  power  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ;2  and  we  may  fairly  presume  that  it  was  chiefly  the 

l  Herod,  i.  69—70.  2  Herod,  ix.  2fl. 
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strenuous  resistance  of  the  Tegeans  which  prevented  the  Lacedae- 
monians from  extending  their  empire  over  the  larger  portion  of 
the  Arcadian  communities.  These  latter  always  maintained  their 
independence,  though  acknowledging  Sparta  as  the  presiding 
power  in  Peloponnesus,  and  obeying  her  orders  implicitly  as  to 
the  disposal  of  their  military  force.  And  the  influence  which 
Sparta  thus  possessed  over  all  Arcadia  was  one  main  item  in  her 
power,  never  seriously  shaken  until  the  battle  of  Leuktra  ;  which 
took  away  her  previous  means  of  ensuring  success  and  plunder  to 
her  minor  followers.1 

Having  thus  related  the  extension  of  the  power  of  Sparta  on 
her  northern  or  Arcadian  frontier,  it  remains  to  mention  her 
acquisitions  on  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  side,  towards  Argos. 
Originally  (as  has  been  before  stated)  not  merely  the   Boundaries 
province  of  Kynuria  and  the  Thyreatis,  but  also  the   towaSis* 
whole  coast  down  to  the  promontory  of  Malea,  had   Argos— 
either  been  part  of  the  territory  of  Argos  or  belonged   T°hnyrettis° 
to  the  Argeian  confederacy.    We  learn  from  Herodotus,2   by  sParta- 
that  before  the  time  when  the  embassy  from  Croesus  king  of 
Lydia  came  to  solicit  aid  in  Greece  (about  547  B.C.),  the  whole  of 
this  territory  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  Sparta  ;  but  how  long 
before,  or  at  what  precise  epoch,  we  have  no  information.     A 
considerable  victory  is  said  to  have  been  gained  by  the  Argeians 
over  the  Spartans  in  the  27th  Olympiad  or  669  B.C.,  at  Hysise,  on 
the  road  between  Argos  and  Tegea.3    At  that  time  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  Kynuria  could  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Spartans — so  that  we  must  refer  the  acquisition  to  some  period 
in  the  following  century ;  though  Pausanias  places  it  much  earlier, 
during  the  reign  of  Theopompus4 — and  Eusebius  connects  it  with 
the  first  establishment  of  the  festival  called  Gymnopaedia  at  Sparta 
in  678  b.c. 

About  the  year  547  B.C.,  the  Argeians  made  an  effort  to 
reconquer  Thyrea  from  Sparta,  which  led  to  a  combat  long 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  Grecian  heroism.  It  was  agreed 
between  the  two  powers  that  the  possession  of  this  territory  should 

i  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  19.    'Cla-nep    about  ten  years  before  the  battle  of 

'ApxaSes,    orav   /xeQ'    v/aoiji'    ito(rt,    ra   t«  Leuktra. 
avT&v   <rw(|bv<ri    Kal   ra   aAAoTpia   apna-  2  Herod.  L  82. 

£ov<ri,  &c.  3  Pausan.  ii.  25, 1. 

This  was  said  to  the  Lacedaemonians        *  Pausan.  hi.  7,  5. 
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be  determined  by  a  combat  of  300  select  champions  on  each  side ; 

Battle  of       ^e  arn"es  °f  both  retiring,  in  order  to  leave  the  field 

the  300  clear.     So  undaunted,  and  so  equal  was  the  valour  of 

champions     tnese  two  chosen  companies,  that  the  battle  terminated 

between         by  leaving  only  three  of  them  alive— Alkenor  and 

Sparta  and      J,  .     °  J  , 

Argos,  to       (Jhromms  among  the  Argeians,  Othryades  among  the 

possession      Spartans.    The  two  Argeian  warriors  hastened  home  to 

of  the  report  their  victory,  but  Othryades  remained  on  the 

—valour  of     field,  carried  off  the  arms  of  the  enemy's  dead  into  the 

othryades.     Spartan  camp,  and  kept  his  position  until  he  was  j oined 

by  his  count^men  the  next  morning.     Both  Argos  and  Sparta 

claimed  the  victory  for  their  respective  champions,  and  the  dispute 

after  all  was  decided  by  a  general  conflict,  in  which  the  Spartans 

were  the  conquerors,  though  not  without  much  slaughter  on  both 

sides.     The  brave  Othryades,  ashamed  to  return  home  as  the 

single  survivor  of  the  300,  fell  upon  his  own  sword  on  the  field 

of  battle.1 

This  defeat  decided  the  possession  of  Thyrea,  which  did  not 

again  pass,  until  a  very  late  period  of  Grecian  history,  under  the 

power  of  Argos.     The  preliminary  duel  of  300,  with  its  uncertain 

issue,    though    well-established    as    to    the    general    fact,    was 

Thyreatis      represented  by  the  Argeians  in   a  manner  totally 

comes  into     different  from  the  above  story,  which  seems  to  have 

o? Sparta—     been  current  among  the  Lacedaemonians.2     But  the 

efforts  most  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  more  than  a 


Argeians  to    century    afterwards — when    the    two    powers    were 
negotiating  for  a  renewal  of  the  then  expiring  truce — 
the  Argeians,  still  hankering  after  this  their  ancient  territory, 


3  Herod,  i.  82 ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  376.  of   the   reign    of   Kleomenes   III.  at 

2  The  Argeians  showed  at  Argos  a  Sparta  (220  B.C.),  Polyb.  iv.  36. 

statue   of   Perilaus,  son  of   Alkenor,  Strabo    even    reckons    Prasise    as 

killing  Othryades  (Pausan.  ii.  20,  6  ;  Argeian,  to  the  south  of  Kynuria  (viii. 

ii.   38,  5  :    compare  x.  9,  6,  and    the  p.  368),  though  in  his  other  passage  (p. 

references  in  Larcher  ad  Herodot.  i.  374),  seemingly  cited  from  Ephorus,  it 

82).    The  narrative  of  Chrysermus,  ev  is  treated  as  Lacedaemonian.   Compare 

TpiVw   Ue\oTrovvT)<TioLK(hv   (as   given    in  Manso,    Sparta,   vol.    ii.,  Beilage  I., 

Plutarch,  Parallel.  Hellenic,  p.  306),  is  p.  48. 

different  in  many  respects.  Eusebius,  placing   this   duel   at   a 

Pausanias  found  the  Thyreatis  in  much  earlier  period  (01.  27,  3,  678  B.C.), 

possession  of  the  Argeians  (iii.  88,  5).  ascribes  the   first  foundation   of   the 

They  told  him  that  they  had  recovered  Gymnopasdia  at  Sparta  to  the  desire 

it  by  adjudication ;  when  or  by  whom  of   commemorating  the  event.     Pau- 

we  do  not  know :   it  seems  to  have  sanias  (iii.  7,  3)  places  it  still  farther 

passed  back  to  Argos  before  the  close  back  in  the  reign  of  Theopompus. 
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desired  the  Lacedemonians  to  submit  the  question  to  arbitration; 
which  being  refused,  they  next  stipulated  for  the  privilege  of 
trying  the  point  in  dispute  by  a  duel  similar  to  the  former,  at 
any  time  except  during  the  prevalence  of  war  or  of  epidemic 
disease.  The  historian  tells  us  that  the  Lacedaemonians  acquiesced 
in  this  proposition,  though  they  thought  it  absurd,1  in  consequence 
of  their  anxiety  to  keep  their  relations  with  Argos  at  that  time 
smooth  and  pacific.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the 
real  duel,  in  which  Othryades  contended,  was  considered  as 
absurd  at  the  time  when  it  took  place  or  during  the  age 
immediately  succeeding.  It  fell  in  with  a  sort  of  chivalrous 
pugnacity  which  is  noticed  among  the  attributes  of  the  early 
Greeks,2  and  also  with  various  legendary  exploits,  such  as  the 
single  combat  of  Echemus  and  Hyllus,  of  Melanthus  and 
Xanthus,  of  Menelaus  and  Paris,  &c.  Moreover  the  heroism  of 
Othryades  and  his  countrymen  was  a  popular  theme  for  poets 
not  only  at  the  Spartan  gymnopgedia,3  but  also  elsewhere,  and 
ippears  to  have  been  frequently  celebrated.  The  absurdity 
attached  to  this  proposition,  then,  during  the  Pelopon-  Alteration 
nesian  war — in  the  minds  even  of  the  Spartans,  the  opinio^Ts 
most  old-fashioned  and  unchanging  people  in  Greece  to  the 
—is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  change  in  the  Grecian  political  deciding 
mind,  at  and  after  the  Persian  war.  The  habit  of  Scuttes  by 
political  calculation  had  made  such  decided  progress  champions, 
among  them,  that  the  leading  states  especially  had  become 
familiarised  with  something  like  a  statesmanlike  view  of  their 
resources,  their  dangers,  and  their  obligations.  How  lamentably 
deficient  this  sort  of  sagacity  was  during  the  Persian  invasion  will 
appear  when  we  come  to  describe  that  imminent  crisis  of  Grecian 
independence  :  but  the  events  of  those  days  were  well  calculated 
to  sharpen  it  for  the  future,  and  the  Greeks  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  had  become  far  more  refined  political  schemers  than  their 
forefathers.  And  thus  it  happened  that  the  proposition  to  settle 
a  territorial  dispute  by  a  duel  of  chosen  champions,  admissible 

i  Thucyd.  v.  41.     Tois  Se  AaneScn-  challenge  which  Herodotus  alleges  to 

/xom'ois  to  fj.£i>  rrpJJrov  iSonei  fxwpta  eti/ai  have  been  pi"oclaimed  to  the  Spartans 

ravTOL,  ineira  (ttreOvfiow  yap  navTo><;  to  by  Mardonius,  through  a  herald,  just 

'Apyos  $cAiov  exeu)  ^vvex<^Pr)(Tav  *4>'  °'?  before    the    battle    of    Platsea    (ix. 

ri£Lovv,  Koi  ^vveypdtf/avTO.  48). 

2  Ilciodot.    vii.    9.       Compare    the        3  Athense.  xv.  p.  678. 
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and  even  becoming  a  century  before,  came  afterwards  to  be 
derided  as  childish. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kynuria  are  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have 

been  Ionians,  but  completely  dorised  through  their 
in  Argolis  long  subjection  to  Argos,  by  whom  they  were  governed 
be  ofionic  as  P^riceki.  Pausanias  gives  a  different  account  of 
race,  but        their  race,  which  he  traces  to  the  eponymous  hero 

Kynurus  son  of  Perseus  :  but  he  does  not  connect  them 
with  the  Kynurians  whom  he  mentions  in  another  place  as  a 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arcadia.1  It  is  evident,  that  even 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  traces  of  their  primitive  descent  were 
nearly  effaced.  He  says  they  were  "  Orneates  and  Perioeki "  to 
Argos  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ornese  also,  whom 
Argos  had  reduced  to  the  same  dependent  condition,  traced  their 
eponymous  hero  to  an  Ionic  stock — Orneus  was  the  son  of  the  Attic 
Erechtheus.2  Strabo  seems  to  have  conceived  the  Kynurians  as 
occupying  originally,  not  only  the  frontier  district  of  Argolis  and 
Laconia,  wherein  Thyrea  is  situated,  but  also  the  north-western 
portion  of  Argolis,  under  the  ridge  called  Lyrkeium,  which 
separates  the  latter  from  the  Arcadian  territory  of  Stymphalus.3 
This  ridge  was  near  the  town  of  Orneae,  which  lay  on  the  border 
of  Argolis  near  the  confines  of  Phlius  ;  so  that  Strabo  thus  helps 
to  confirm  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Orneates  were  a 
portion  of  Kynurians,  held  by  Argos  along  with  the  other  Kynu- 
rians in  the  condition  of  dependent  allies  and  Perioeki,  and  very 
probably  also  of  Ionian  origin. 

The  conquest  of  Thyrea  (a  district  valuable  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, as  we  may  presume  from  the  large  booty  which  the 
Argeians  got  from  it  during  the  Peloponnesian  war)4  was  the  last 
territorial  acquisition  made  by  Sparta.  She  was  now  possessed 
of  a  continuous  dominion,  comprising  the  whole  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Peloponnesus,  from  the  southern  bank  of  the  river 

i  Herod,  vili.  73;  Pausan.  iii.  2,  2;  3  strabo,  viii.  p.  370—6  'Ivax°?  *X<»v 

vm.  27,  3.  ras   7TT)ya?    en   AvpKeiov   rov    Kara.    Kv- 

2  Pausan.  ii.  25,  5.    Mannert  (Geo-  vovplav  Spovs  ttjs  'Apica&ias.    Coray  and 

graphie    der    Griechen    und    Rbmer,  Grosskurd  gain  nothing  here  by  the 

Griechenland,  book  ii.  ch.  xix.  p.  618)  conjectural  reading  of  'Apyeios  in  place 

connects  the  Kynurians  of  Arcadia  and  of  'Apxa&las,  for  the  ridge  of  Lyrkeium 

Argolis,  though  Herodotus  tells  us  that  ran  between  the  two,  and  might  there- 

the  latter  were  Ionians:  he  gives  to  this  fore  be  connected  with  either  without 

name  much  greater  importance  and  ex-  impropriety, 

tension  than  the  evidence  bears  out,  4  Thucyd.  vi.  95. 
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Nedon  on  the  western  coast,  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Thyreatis 
on   the   eastern   coast.     The  area  of  her  territory, 
including  as  it  did  both  Laconia  and  Messenia,  was   sition  of  the 
equal  to  two-fifths  of  the  entire  peninsula,  all  governed   porti^of 
from  the  single  city,  and  for  the  exclusive  purpose  Pelopon- 
and  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  Sparta.      "Within  all   sea  to  sea, 
this  wide  area  there  was  not  a  single  community  pre-   IpaJtans 
tending  to  independent  agency.    The  townships  of  the   before 
Periceki,  and  the  villages  of  the  Helots,  were  each 
individually  unimportant ;  nor  do  we  hear  of  any  one  of  them 
presuming  to  treat  with  a  foreign  state.     All  consider  themselves 
as  nothing  else  but  subjects  of  the  Spartan  ephors  and  their 
subordinate  officers.     They  are  indeed    discontented    subjects, 
hating  as  well  as  fearing  their  masters,  and  not  to  be  trusted  if  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  secure  revolt  presents  itself.     But  no 
individual  township  or  district  is  strong  enough  to  stand  up  for 
itself,  while  combinations  among  them  are  prevented  by  the 
habitual  watchfulness  and  unscrupulous  precautions  of  the  ephors, 
especially  by  that  jealous  secret  police  called  the  Krypteia,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

Not  only  therefore  was  the  Spartan  territory  larger  and  its 
population  more  numerous  than  that  of  any  other 
state  in  Hellas,  but  its  government  was  also  more  parative 
completely  centralised  and  more  strictly  obeyed.     Its   sparta°at 
source  of  weakness  was  the  discontent  of  its  Periceki   £hat  early 
and  Helots,  the  latter  of  whom  were  not  (like  the  slaves 
of  other  states)  imported  barbarians  from  different  countries, 
and  speaking  a  broken  Greek,  but  genuine  Hellens — of  one 
dialect  and  lineage,  sympathising  with  each  other,  and  as  much 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  Zeus  Hellanius  as  their  masters — 
from  whom  indeed  they  stood  distinguished  by  no  other  line 
except  the  perfect  training,  individual  and  collective,  which  was 
peculiar  to  the  Spartans.     During  the  period  on  which  we  are  at 
present  dwelling,  it  does  not  seem  that  this  discontent  comes 
sensibly  into  operation ;  but  we  shall  observe  its  manifestations 
very  unequivocally  after  the  Persian  and  during  the  Poloponnesian 
war. 

To  such  auxiliary  causes  of  Spartan  predominance  we  must 
add  another — the  excellent  military  position  of  Sparta,  and  the 
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unassailable  character  of  Laconia  generally.  On  three  sides  that 
territory  is  washed  by  the  sea,  with  a  coast  remarkably  dangerous 
and  destitute  of  harbours  j1  hence  Sparta  had  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  this  quarter  until  the  Persian  invasion  and  its  consequences 
— one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was,  the  astonishing 
development  of  the  Athenian  naval  force.  The  city  of  Sparta, 
far  removed  from  the  sea,  was  admirably  defended  by  an  almost 
impassable  northern  frontier,  composed  of  those  districts  which 
we  have  observed  above  to  have  been  conquered  from  Arcadia — 
Karyatis,  Skiritis,  Maleatis,  and  Beleminatis.  The  difficulty 
as  well  as  danger  of  marching  into  Laconia  by  these  moun- 
tain passes,  noticed  by  Euripides,  was  keenly  felt  by  every 
enemy  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  has  been  powerfully  stated  by 
a  first-rate  modern  observer,  Colonel  Leake.2  No  site  could  be 
better  chosen  for  holding  the  key  of  all  the  penetrable  passes 
than  that. of  Sparta.  This  well-protected  frontier  was  a  substitute 
more  than  sufficient  for  fortifications  to  Sparta  itself,  which  always 
maintained,  down  to  the  times  of  the  despot  Nabis,  its  primitive 


i  Xenophdn,  Hellen.  iv.  8,  7  :  </>o/8ov- 

lievos  ttjv  aAi/xevoTrjra  ttJ?  x^P^- 

2  Xenoph.  Kellen.  v.  5,  10 ;  Eurip. 
ap.  Strabo.  viii.  p.  366  ;  Leake,  Travels 
in  Morea,  vol.  iii.  c.  xxii.  p.  25. 

"  It  is  to  the  strength  of  the  frontiers, 
and  the  comparatively  large  extent  of 
country  enclosed  within  them,  that  we 
must  trace  the  primary  cause  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  power.  These  enabled 
the  people,  when  strengthened  by  a 
rigid  military  discipline,  and  put  in 
motion  by  an  ambitious  spirit,  first  to 
triumph  over  their  weaker  neighbours 
of  Messenia,  by  this  additional  strength 
to  overawe  the  disunited  republics  of 
Arcadia,  and  at  length  for  centuries  to 
hold  an  acknowledged  military  supe- 
riority over  every  other  state  in 
Greece. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  prin- 
cipal passes  into  Laconia  lead  to  one 
point :  this  point  is  Sparta :  a  fact 
which  shows  at  once  how  well  the 
position  of  that  city  was  chosen  for  the 
defence  of  the  province,  and  how  well 
it  was  adapted,  especially  as  long  as  it 
continued  to  be  un walled,  to  maintain 
a  perpetual  vigilance  and  readinoss  for 
defence,  which  are  the  surest  means  of 
offensive  success. 

"  The  natural  openings  into  the  plain 
of  Sparta  are  only  two ;  one  by  the 


upper  Eurdtas,  as  the  course  of  that 
river  above  Sparta  may  be  termed  ;  the 
other  by  its  only  large  branch  CEnus, 
now  the  Kelefina,  which,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  joins  the  Eur6tas  oppo- 
site to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Sparta.  All  the  natural  approaches  to 
Sparta  from  the  northward  lead  to 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  valleys. 
On  the  side  of  Messenia,  the  northerly 
prolongation  of  Mount  Taygetum, 
which  joins  Mount  Lyceum  at  the  pass 
of  Andania,  now  the  pass  of  Makryplai, 
furnishes  a  continued  barrier  of  the 
loftiest  kind,  admitting  only  of  routes 
easily  defensible  ;  and  which — whether 
from  the  Cromitis  of  Arcadia  to  the 
south-westward  of  the  modern  Londari, 
from  the  Stenykleric  plain,  from  the 
plain  of  the  Pamisus,  or  from  Pheraj, 
now  Kalamata— all  descend  into  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Eurdtas,and  conduct 
to  Sparta  by  Pellana.  There  was  indeed 
a  branch  of  the  last-mentioned  route 
which  descended  into  the  Spartan  plain 
at  the  modern  Mistra,  and  which  must 
have  a  very  frequent  communication 
between  Sparta  and  the  lower  part  of 
Messenia ;  but,  like  the  other  direct 
passes  over  Taygetum,  it  was  much 
more  difficult  and  defensible  than  those 
which  I  have  called  the  natural 
entrances  of  the  province." 
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aspect  of  a  group  of  adjacent  hill- villages  rather  than  a  regular 
city. 

When,  along  with  such  territorial  advantages,  we  contemplate 
the  personal  training  peculiar  to  the  Spartan  citizens,   Carefui 
as  yet  undiminished  in  their  numbers, — combined   personal 
with  the  effect  of  that  training  upon  Grecian  sentiment,   onSe"8 
in  inspiring  awe  and  admiration, — we  shall  not  be  sur-   ff  atSSeT 
prised  to  find,  that  during  the  half-century  which  elapsed   when  other 
between  the  year  600  B.C.,  and  the  final  conquest  of  no  training 
Thyreatis  from  Argos,  Sparta  had  acquired  and  begun   at  a11- 
to  exercise  a  recognised  ascendency  over  all  the  Grecian  states. 
Her  military  force  was  at  that  time  superior  to  that  of  any  of  the 
rest,  in  a  degree  much  greater  than  it  afterwards  came  to  be  ;  for 
other  states  had  not  yet  attained  their  maximum,  and  Athens  in 
particular  was  far  short  of  the  height   which  she  afterwards 
reached.     In  respect  to  discipline  as  well  as  number,  the  Spartan 
military  force  had  even  at  this  early  period  reached  a  point 
which  it  did  not  subsequently  surpass,  while  in  Athens,  Thebes, 
Argos,  Arcadia,  and  even  Elis  (as  will  be  hereafter  shown),  the 
military  training  in  later  days  received  greater  attention,  and 
improved    considerably.      The    Spartans    (observes    Aristotle) x 
brought  to  perfection  their  gymnastic  training  and  their  military 
discipline,  at  a  time  when  other  Greeks  neglected  both  the  one 
and  the  other :  their  early  superiority  was  that  of  the  trained 
men  over  the  untrained,  and  ceased  in  after-days  when  other 
states  came  to  subject  their  citizens  to  systematic  exercises  of 
analogous  character  or  tendency.     This  fact — the  early  period 
at  which  Sparta  attained  her  maximum  of  discipline,  power  and 
territory — is  important  to  bear  in  mind  when  we  are  explaining 
the  general  acquiescence  which  her  ascendency  met  with  in  Greece, 
and  which  her  subsequent  acts  would  certainly  not  have  enabled 
her  to  earn.     That  acquiescence  first  began,  and  became  a  habit 
of  the  Grecian  mind,  at  a  time  when  Sparta  had  no  rival  to  come 
near  her — when  she  had  completely  shot  ahead  of  Argos — and 
when  the  vigour  of  the  Lykurgean  discipline  had  been  manifested 

1  Aristot.   Polit.    viii.   3,   4.     *Eti   fie  Aei7rojueVovs    erepwv  •    ov    -yap    t<3    tovs 

ovtovs    tovs    Ad/cwvas    lafxev,    ea>?    fj.ev  ve'ovs   yvp.va£e(.v   rbv   rponov  tovtov  Sie- 

avroi    7rpo<rrj8pevo>/      reus     <f)tAo7rovtais,  <j>cpov,  dAAa  t&  ixovov  /ultj  npbs  acTKOVVTas 

virepexovras  twv  aAAwi/  •  vvv  fie,  Kal  tois  acr/ceii/.  .   .  .  'AvTayamards  yap  tjjs  7rai- 

yv/nyaeriois   »cal   rots   JroA.e/xiKOts    ayaxri,  fietas  vvv  e\ov<ri  •  nporepov  fie  ovk  etyov. 
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in  a  long  series  of  conquests,  made  during  the  stationary  period 
of  other  states,  and  ending  only  (to  use  the  somewhat  exaggerated 
phrase  of  Herodotus)  when  she  had  subdued  the  greater  part  of 
Peloponnesus.1 

Our  accounts  of  the  memorable  military  organisation  of  Sparta 
Military  are  scanty,  and  insufficient  to  place  the  details  of  it 
institutions  clearly  before  us.  The  arms  of  the  Spartans,  as  to  all 
Peculiar  material  points,  were  not  different  from  those  of  other 
mi?iUryUte  ^ree^  hoplites.  But  one  grand  peculiarity  is  observable 
subdivi-  from  the  beginning,  as  an  item  in  the  Lykurgean  in- 
distinct stitutions.  That  lawgiver  established  military  divisions 
civS^he  quite  distinct  from  the  civil  divisions,  whereas  in  the 
Endmoties,  other  states  of  Greece,  until  a  period  much  later  than 
that  which  we  have  now  reached,  the  two  were 
confounded — the  hoplites  or  horsemen  of  the  same  tribe  or 
ward  being  marshalled  together  on  the  field  of  battle.  Every 
Lacedaemonian  was  bound  to  military  service  from  the  age  of 
twenty  to  sixty,  and  the  ephors,  when  they  sent  forth  an 
expedition,  called  to  arms  all  the  men  within  some  given  limit  of 
age.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Lykurgus  established  both  the 
Syssitia  or  public  mess  and  the  Enomoties  and  Triakads,  or  the 
military  subdivisions  peculiar  to  Sparta.2  The  Triakads  are 
not  mentioned  elsewhere  nor  can  we  distinctly  make  out  what 
they  were  ;  but  the  Enomoty  was  the  special  characteristic  of  the 
system,  and  the  pivot  upon  which  all  its  arrangements  turned. 
It  was  a  small  company  of  men,  the  number  of  whom  was  variable, 
being  given  differently  at  25,  32,  or  36  men — drilled  and  practised 
together  in  military  evolutions,  and  bound  to  each  other  by  a 
common  oath.3  Each  Enomoty  had  a  separate  captain  or 
enomotarch,  the  strongest  and  ablest  soldier  of  the  company,  who 

*  Herod,  i.  68.     rjfiij  Se  <r</u  Kal  t)  tto  A.A*     AaxeSaifjiOVimv,  evoifiOTia,  teal  /xopa  :  coua- 
T>)5  Hekonovviq<rov  7jv  KaTeaTpafiiievr).  pare  Suidas  and  Hesych.  V.  'Euufioria  ; 

2  Herodot.  i.  67  ;  compare  Larcher's  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lacon.  c.  11 ;  Thucyd.  v. 

note.  67—68 ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  12. 

Concerning  the  obscure  and  difficult       Suidas  states  the  endmoty  at  25  men  ; 

subject  of  the  military  arrangements  of  in    the    Lacedaemonian    army   which 

Sparta,  see  Cragius,  Repub.  Laced,  iv.  fought  at  the  first  battle  of  Mantineia 

4 ;  Manso,  Sparta  ii.,  Beilage  18,  p.  224;  (418  B.C.),  it  seems  to  have  consisted  of 

O.  Mtiller,  Hist.  Dorians,  iii.  12 ;  Dr.  about  32  men  (Thuc.  I.e.) :  at  the  battle 

Arnold's  note  on  Thucydides,  v.  68;  of  Leuktraof  36  men  (X en.  Hellen.  I.e.). 

and  Dr.  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  But  the   language  of  Xenophdn  and 

▼ol.  i.  Appendix  3,  p.  520.  Thucydides  does  not  imply  that  the 

*  Pollux.  L  10, 129.    'Uwt  m^tqi  twv  number  of  each  endmoty  was  equal. 
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always  occupied  the  front  rank,  and  led  the  Endmoty  when  it 
marched  in  single  file,  giving  the  order  of  march  as  well  as 
setting  the  example.  If  the  Enomoty  was  drawn  up  in  three,  or 
four,  or  six  files,  the  enomotarch  usually  occupied  the  front  post 
on  the  left,  and  care  was  taken  that  both  the  front  rank  men  and 
the  rear  rank  men,  of  each  file,  should  be  soldiers  of  particular 
merit.1 

It  was  upon  these  small  companies  that  the  constant  and  severe 
Lacedaemonian  drilling  was  brought  to  act.     They  were  taught 
to  march  in  concert,  to  change  rapidly  from  line  to  file,  to  wheel 
right  or  left  in  such  manner  as  that  the  enomotarch  and  the  other 
protostates  or  front  rank  men  should  always  be  the  persons 
immediately  opposed  to  the  enemy.2    Their  step  was  regulated 
by  the  fife,  which  played  in  martial  measures  peculiar  to  Sparta, 
and  was  employed  in  actual  battle  as  well  as  in  military  practice : 
and  so  perfectly  were  they  habituated  to  the  move-   Careful 
ments  of  the  Enomoty,  that  if  their  order  was  deranged   theEno- 
by  any  adverse    accident,  scattered    soldiers    could   moties. 
spontaneously  form  themselves  into  the  same  order,  each  man 
knowing  perfectly  the  duties  belonging  to  the  place  into  which 
chance  had  thrown  him.3     Above  the  Enomoty  were  several 

1  O.  Miiller  states  that  the  enoma-  ing  of  the  first  en&motarch,  who  sei 

tarch,  after  a  napayuyr)  or  deployment  the  example  of  side-movement  to  the 

into  phalanx,  stood  on  the  right  hand,  left  hand,  as  it  is  shown  by  the  words 

which  is  contrary  to  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  which  follow— *al  fi  i  a  tt  a  v  t  b  s  oJto? 

11,    9. — "Ore    fie    6    apx<av     evtUvvfiOi  ecrr  av  tj  <t>a.\ayi-  ivavria  KaTacrTYJ.     The 

yCyveratf      ovfi'    ev    tovtw    ixeioveKrelv  phalanx  was  constituted  when  all  the 

iiyovvTai  a\K'  eariv  ore  koll  nKeoveKTelv —  lochi  formed  an  equal  and  continuous 

the  apxav  was  the  first  en&motarch  of  front,  whether  the  sixteen  enomoties 

the  lochus,  the  7rpwTo<n-aTT)s  (as  appears  (of  which  each  lochus  was  composed) 

from  11 ,  ft),  when  the  enomoty  marched  might  be  each  in  one  file,  in  three  files, 

in  single  file.    To  put  the  riyeixuv  on  the  or  in  six  files. 

right  flank,  was  done  occasionally  for        2  See  Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  8,  10,  upon 

special   reason  —  V   Se   rrore   ei/e/ca  the  advantage  of  attacking  the  enemy 

tivos     Soktj    £vfj,4>epeLV,    tou    riyepiova.  with  optfioi   Aoxoi,   in    which   case  the 

8e£ioi>  /ce'p'a?  excii/,  &c.    I  understand  strongest  and  best  soldiers  all  came 

Xenophon's  description  of  the  Trapa^oj-yij  first  into  conflict.    It  is  to  be  recol- 

or  deployment  differently  from  Muller  lected,  however,  that  the  practice  of 

—it  rather  seems  that  the  endmoties  the  Cyreian  troops  cannot  be  safely 

which  stood  first  made  a  side  move-  quoted  as  authority  for  the  practice  at 

ment   to   the  left,  so   that   the  first  Sparta.    Xenophon  and  his  colleagues 

endmotarch  still  maintained  his  place  established   Lochi,  Pentekosties   and 

on  the  left,  at  the  same   time   that  Enomoties  in  the  Cyreian  army :  the 

the  opportunity  was  created  for  the  Lochus  consisted  of  100  men,  but  the 

en&moties  in  the  rear  to  come  up  and  numbers  of  the  other  two  divisions  are 

form  equal  front  (to>  evajjaoTapxn  7rapey-  not  stated  (Anab.  hi.  4,  21 ;  iv.  3,  26  : 

yvarat,   eis  fieruiirov  nap'  aaniSa  KaOCcr-  compare  Arrian,  Tactic,  cap.  6). 
raa-Oai}— the  words  nap'  acrniSa  have        3  The  words  of  Thucydidgs,  v.  66,  in- 

reference,  as  I  imagine,  to  the  proceed-  dicate  the  peculiar  marshalling  of  the 
2—24 
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larger  divisions — the  Pentekosties,  the  Lochus,  and  the  Mora,1  of 
which  latter  there  seem  to  have  been  six  in  all.  Eespecting  the 
number  of  each  division,  and  the  proportion  of  the  larger  to  the 
smaller,  we  find  statements  altogether  different,  yet  each  resting 
upon  good  authority, — so  that  we  are  driven  to  suppose  that  there 
was  no  peremptory  standard,  and  that  the  Enomoty  comprised 
25,  32,  or  36  men  ;  the  Pentekosties  two  or  four  Enomoties  ;  the 
Lochus  two  or  four  Pentekosties,  and  the  Mora,  400,  500,  600,  or 
900  men — at  different  times,  or  according  to  the  limits  of  age 
which  the  ephors  might  prescribe  for  the  men  whom  they  called 
into  the  field.2 


Lacedaemonians,  as  distinguished  both 
from  their  enemies  and  from  their 
allies  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia — aa! 
evflvs  V7rb  crnovSrj?  Kadia-ravTO  es 
KO<Tfxov  top  eavrtov,  "AytSos  tov 
/3a<r<Ae'cos  e/cacrra  e^jjyov/xeVov  Kara  vofiov '. 
again  c.  68. 

About  the  music  of  the  flute  or  fife, 
Thucyd.  v.  69  ;  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  13,  9 ; 
Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  22. 

i  Meursius,  Or.  Arnold  andRacchetti 
(Delia  Milizia  dei  Grechi  Antichi, 
Milan,  1807,  p.  166)  all  think  that 
Lochus  and  Mora  were  different  names 
for  the  same  division  ;  but  if  this  is  to 
be  reconciled  'with  the  statement  of 
Xenophon  in  Repub.  Lac.  c.  11,  we 
must  suppose  an  actual  change  of 
nomenclature  after  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  which  appears  to  be  Dr.  Arnold's 
opinion— yet  it  is  not  easy  to  account 
for. 

There  is  one  point  in  Dr.  Thirlwall's 
Appendix  which  is  of  some  importance 
and  in  which  I  cannot  but  dissent  from 
his  opinion.  He  says,  after  stating  the 
nomenclature  and  classification  of  the 
Spartan  military  force  as  given  by 
Xenophdn,  "  Xenophdn  speaks  only  of 
Spartans,  as  appears  by  the  epithet 
woKitikCov,"  p.  521 :  the  words  of 
Xenoph6n  are,  'EKao-rij  Sk  T<av  ttoKitlkuv 
/ixoptov  exet  irokefaapxov  eVo,  &C.  (Rep. 
Lac  11). 

It  appears  to  me  that  Xenophdn 
is  here  speaking  of  the  aggregate 
Lacedaemonian  heavy-armed  force,  in- 
cluding both  Spartans  and  Perioeki— 
not  of  Spartans  alone.  The  word 
7toAiti/co>v  does  not  mean  Spartans  as 
distinguished  from  Perioeki;  but 
Lacedaemonians,  as  distinguished  from 
allies.  Thus  when  Agesilaus  returns 
home  from  the  blockade  of  Phlius, 
Xenophdn  tells  us  that  tovto.  7roiJjcras 


tov?  ixev  (TUjix/xaxov?  a<f>rj*£ ,  to  6"e  iroAi- 
tik'ov  otKaSe  airrjyaye  (Hellen.  V.  3, 
25). 

O.  Miiller  also  thinks  that  the  whole 
number  of  5740  men,  who  fought  at  the 
first  battle  of  Mantineia  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
were  furnished  by  the  city  of  Sparta 
itself  (Hist,  of  Dorians,  iii.  12,  2) :  and 
to  prove  this  he  refers  to  the  very 
passage  just  cited  from  the  Hellenica 
of  Xenophdn,  which,  as  far  as  it  proves 
anything,  proves  the  contrary  of  his 
position.  He  gives  no  other  evidence 
to  support  it,  and  I  think  it  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable.  I  have 
already  remarked  that  he  understands 
the  expression  7roAiTi*r}  xwp*  (m 
Polybius,  vi.  45)  to  mean  the  district  of 
Sparta  itself  as  contradistinguished 
from  Laconia— a  construction  which 
seems  to  me  not  warranted  by  the 
passage  in  Polybius. 

2  Aristotle,  AaKtoi/cov  IIoAiTeia, 
Fragm.  5—6,  ed.  Neumann:  Photius, 
v.  Aoxos.  Harpokration,  Mopa.  Ety- 
mologic. Mag.,  Mopa.  The  statement 
of  Aristotle  is  transmitted  so  imper- 
fectly that  we  cannot  make  out  clearly 
what  it  was.  Xenophon  says  that 
there  were  six  mora  in  all,  compre- 
hending all  the  citizens  of  military 
age  (Rep.  Lac.  11,  3).  But  Ephorus 
stated  the  mora  at  500  men,  Kallis- 
thenes  at  700,  and  Polybius  at  900 
(Plutarch,  Pelopid.  17 ;  Diodor.  xv.  32). 
If  all  the  citizens  competent  to  bear 
arms  were  comprised  in  six  morse,  the 
numbers  of  each  mora  must  of  course 
have  varied.  At  the  battle  of  Mantineia 
there  were  seven  Lacedaemonian  lochi, 
each  lochus  containing  four  pentekos- 
ties, and  each  pentekosty  containing 
four  enomoties :  Thucydides  seems  (as 
I    before    remarked)   to    make   each 
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What  remains  fixed  in  the  system  is,  first,  the  small  number, 
though  varying  within  certain  limits,  of  the  elementary  company 
called  Enomoty,  trained  to  act  together,  and  composed  of  men 
nearly  of  the  same  age,1  in  which  every  man  knew  his  place  : 
secondly,  the  scale  of  divisions  and  the  hierarchy  of  officers,  each 
rising  above  the  other, — the  Enomotarch,  the  Pentekonter,  the 
Lochage,  and  the  Polemarch,  or  commander  of  the  Mora, — each 
having  the  charge  of  their  respective  divisions.  Orders  were 
transmitted  from  the  king,  as  commander-in-chief,  through  the 
Polemarchs  to  the  Lochages, — from  the  Lochages  to  the  Pente- 
konters,  and  then  from  the  latter  to  the  Enomotarchs,  each  of 
whom  caused  them  to  be  executed  by  his  Enomoty.  As  all  these 
men  had  been  previously  trained  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
stations,  the  Spartan  infantry  possessed  the  arrangements  and 
aptitudes  of  a  standing  army.  Originally  they  seem  to  have  had 
no  cavalry  at  all,2  and  when  cavalry  was  at  length  introduced 
into  their  system,  it  was  of  a  very  inferior  character,  no  provision 
having  been  made  for  it  in  the  Lykurgean  training.  But  the 
military  force  of  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  even  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  enjoyed  little  or  no  special  training, 
having  neither  any  small  company  like  the  enomoty,  consisting 
of  particular  men  drilled  to  act  together — nor  fixed  and  disciplined 
officers — nor  triple  scale  of  subordination  and  subdivision.  Gym- 
nastics and  the  use  of  arms  made  a  part  of  education  In  other 
everywhere,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  no  Grecian  Grecian 

cities  tliors 

hoplite  was  entirely  without  some  practice  of  marching   were  no 
in  line  and  military  evolutions,  inasmuch  as  the  obli-   J§ij£jJ 
gation  to  serve  was  universal  and  often  enforced.     But  divisioiis, 
such  practice  was  casual  and  unequal,  nor  had  any   from  the 
individual  of  Argos  or  Athens  a  fixed  military  place   cml* 
and  duty.      The  citizen  took  arms  among   his   tribe,  under  a 
Taxiarch  chosen  from  it  for  the  occasion,  and  was  placed  in  a  rank 
or  line  wherein  neither  his  place  nor  his  immediate  neighbours 
were  predetermined .     The  tribe  appears  to  have  been  the  only 

en&moty  thirty-two  men.     But  Xeno-        i  This  is  implied  in  the  fact,  that 

ph&n  tells  us  that  each  mora  had  four  the  men  under  thirty,  or  under  thirty- 

lochi,  each  lochus  two   pentekosties,  five  years  of  age,  were  often  detached 

and  each   pentekosty  two   enOmoties  in  a  battle  to  pursue  the  light  troops 

(Rep.  Lac.  11,  4).    The  names  of  these  of  the  enemy  (Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5, 15— 

divisions   remain   the   same   but  the  16). 
numbers  varied.  2  Xenoph.  Iltllen,  vi.  4,  12. 
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military  classification  known  to  Athens,1  and  the  taxiarch  the 
only  tribe  officer  for  infantry,  as  the  phylarch  was  for  cavalry, 
under  the  general-in-chief.  Moreover,  orders  from  the  general 
were  proclaimed  to  the  line  collectively  by  a  herald  of  loud  voice, 
not  communicated  to  the  taxiarch  so  as  to  make  him  responsible 
for  the  proper  execution  of  them  by  his  division.  With  an 
arrangement  thus  perfunctory  and  unsystematised,  we  shall  be 
surprised  to  find  how  well  the  military  duties  were  often  per- 
formed. But  every  Greek  who  contrasted  it  with  the  symmetrical 
structure  of  the  Lacedaemonian  armed  force,  and  with  the  laborious 
preparation  of  every  Spartan  for  his  appropriate  duty,  felt  an 
internal  sentiment  of  inferiority  which  made  him  willingly  accept 
the  headship  of  "these  professional  artists  in  the  business  of  war,"2 
as  they  are  often  denominated. 

It  was  through  the  concurrence  of  these  various  circumstances 
Recognised  ^w*  *^e  w^mg  acknowledgement  of  Sparta  as  the 
superiority  leading  state  of  Hellas  became  a  part  of  Grecian 
a  part  of1-  habitual  sentiment,  during  the  interval  between  about 
cfanys2i-e"  ^00  B,c*  anc*  54>7  B,c'  During  this  period  too,  chiefly, 
timent— co-  Greece  and  her  colonies  were  ripening  into  a  sort  of 
with  the  recognised  and  active  partnership.  The  common 
tendenf  to  re^Sious  assemblies,  which  bound  the  parts  together, 
increased  not  only  acquired  greater  formality  and  more  extended 
communion.    Qeyei0pmen^  but  also  became  more  numerous  and 

1  Herodot.  vi.  Ill ;  Thucyd.  *i    98 ;  to  each  tribe,  see  JEschines   do  Fals. 

Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  19.  Leg.    c.   53,    p.    300   R. ;   Lysias,    pro 

The  same  marshalling  of  hoplites,  Mantitheo,  Or.  xvi.  p.  147;  Demosth. 

according  to  the  civil  tribes  to  which  adv.   Boeotum  pro  nomine,  p.  999  R., 

they  belonged,  is  seen  in  the  inhabitants  Philippic,  i.  p.  47. 
of   MessSne   in   Sicily  as   well  as   of        See  the  advice  given  by  Xenophdn 

Syracuse  (Thucyd.  iii.  90 ;  vi.  100).  (in   his   Treatise   De  Officio  Magistri 

At  Argos  there  was  a  body  of  1000  Equitum)  for  the  remodelling  of  the 

hoplites,    who    during    the    Pelopon-  Athenian  cavalry,  and  for  the  intro- 

nesian  war  received  training  in  military  duction  of  small  divisions,  each  with 

manoeuvres   at   the  cost  of   the   city  its  special  commander.     The  division 

(Thucyd.  v.  67),  but  there  is  reason  to  into  tribes  is  all  that  he  finds  recog- 

believe  that  this  arrangement  was  not  nised  (Off.  M.  E.  c.  ii.  2— iv.  9) ;  he 

introduced  until  about  the  period  of  strongly  recommends  giving  orders— 

the  peace  of  Nikias  in  the  tenth  or  Sia  Trapa-yyeAcrews  and  not  a.™  kyipvkos. 
eleventh   year   of   the  Peloponnesian         2  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  23.    YIolvtw 

war,  when  the  truce  between  Argos  aicpoi  Texvlrat  ko.1  o-oQkttcu  ru>v  nokep.i- 

and    Sparta   was  just   expiring,   and  kwv  ovres  o£  Sn-apnaTai,  &c.     Xenoph. 

when  the  former  began  to  entertain  Rep.  Lac.  c.  14 :  riyrj&aio  av,  rods  ftep 

schemes  of  ambition.    The  Epariti  in  aAAovs  avi-oo-xeSiacrTds  elvai  ruv  <rrpa- 

Arcadia  began  at  a  much  later  time,  tiutikuiv,  AaKeSaifiovlovs  r<a  6vti  rexvira^ 

after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  (Xenoph.  twv  iroXeptKoii/.     .     .     .   *.     'Clare  tuiv 

Hellen.  vii.  4,  43).  deofxevwv     yiyvecrOai     ov&tv    anop^lrat  • 

About  the  Athenian  Taxiarchs,  one    ovSev  yap  awpocnceirTov  Iotiv, 
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frequent — while  the  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean  games  were 
exalted  into  a  national  importance,  approaching  to  that  of  the 
Olympic.  The  recognised  superiority  of  Sparta  thus  formed  part 
and  parcel  of  the  first  historical  aggregation  of  the  Grecian  states. 
It  was  about  the  year  547  B.C.,  that  Croesus  of  Lydia,  when 
pressed  by  Cyrus  and  the  Persians,  solicited  aid  from  Greece, 
addressing  himself  to  the  Spartans  as  confessed  presidents  of  the 
whole  Hellenic  body.1  And  the  tendencies  then  at  work,  towards 
a  certain  degree  of  increased  intercourse  and  co-operation  among 
the  dispersed  members  of  the  Hellenic  name,  were  doubtless 
assisted  by  the  existence  of  a  state  recognised  by  all  as  the  first — 
a  state  whose  superiority  was  the  more  readily  acquiesced  in, 
because  it  was  earned  by  a  painful  and  laborious  discipline,  which 
all  admired,  but  none  chose  to  copy.2 

Whether  it  be  true  (as  0.  Miiller  and  other  learned  men  con- 
ceive) that  the  Homeric  mode  of  fighting  was  the  general  practice 
in  Peloponnesus  and  the  rest  of  Greece  anterior  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Dorians,  and  that  the  latter  first  introduced  the  habit  of 
fighting  with  close  ranks  and  protended  spears,  is  a  point  which 
cannot  be  determined.     Throughout  all  our  historical   - 
knowledge  of  Greece,  a  close  rank  among  the  hoplites,   mode  of 
charging  with  spears  always  in  hand,  is  the  prevailing  SaWy" 
practice  ;  though  there  are  cases  of  exception,  in  which  belonged 
the  spear  is  hurled,  when  troops  seem  afraid  of  coming   not  to*' 
to  close  quarters.3    Nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain,   Greece- 
that  the  Homeric  manner  of  fighting  ever  really  prevailed  in 
Peloponnesus,  which  is  a  country  eminently  inconvenient  for  the 
use  of  war-chariots.    The  descriptions  of  the  bard  may  perhaps 


1  'Y/ue'as  yap  nvv9a.vop.ai  irpoeo-ravai 
tt}s  'EAAaSo?  (Herodot.  i.  69) :  compare 
i.  152;   v.  49;   vi.  84,  about  Spartan 


a  Xenoph.  Repub.  Lac.  10,  8.    en-ai- 

vovat.  [Lev  iravTes  ra  TOiavTaeiTiTr)§ev(iaiTa, 
lUHela-Oai  Se  avra  ovSe/xia  irdAi?  kOeAei. 

The  magnificent  funeral  discourse, 
pronounced  by  Perikles  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  over  the 
deceased  Athenian  warriors,  includes 
a  remarkable  contrast  of  the  uncon- 
strained patriotism  and  bravery  of  the 
Athenians,  with  the  austere,  repulsive 
and  ostentatious  drilling  to  which  the 
Spartans  were  subject  from  their 
earliest  youth*   at    the 


it  attests  the  powerful  effect  which 
that  drilling  produced  upon  the 
mind  of  Greece  (Thucyd.  ii.  37—39). 
moreuovTej  ov  rai?  7rapaa7cevais  to  n\eov 
ical  airdraii,  rj  tw  a.<f>'  r\fx.S>v  avroiv  es  toL 
epya  ev\j/vy<a  •  Ka\  iv  rats  iraiSeiais  oi  fxcv 
(the  Spartans)  ejunww  a<ricijo-ei  €v0v? 
ve'ot  Sires  to  avSpelov  ixerepxovTai,  &c. 

The  impression  of  the  light  troops 
when  they  first  began  to  attack  thf 
Lacedaemonian  hoplites  in  the  island 
of  Sphakteria  is  strongly  expressed  by 
Thucydides  (iv.  84)— rtf  -yvwMT?  ^  e  8  o  v- 
AufitVoi      (at       erri       Aa/ceSai/txoviou?, 

<fcc. 

3  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4.  52 :  compare 
HI  5,  20. 
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have  been  founded  chiefly  upon  what  he  and  his  auditors  wit- 
nessed on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  chariots  were  more 
employed,  and  where  the  country  was  much  more  favourable  to 
them.1  We  have  no  historical  knowledge  of  any  military 
practice  in  Peloponnesus  anterior  to  the  hoplites  with  close  ranks 
and  protended  spears. 

One  Peloponnesian  state  there  was,  and  one  alone,  which 
disdained  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  or  headship  of  Lacedoemon. 
Argos  never  forgot  that  she  had  once  been  the  chief  power  in  the 
Argos— her  peninsula,  and  her  feeling  towards  Sparta  was  that  of 
struggles  to  a  jealous,  but  impotent,  competitor.  By  what  steps 
headship  of  the  decline  of  her  power  had  taken  place,  we  are 
Greece.  unable  to  make  out,  nor  can  we  trace  the  succession 

of  her  kings  subsequent  to  Pheidon.  It  has  been  already  stated 
that  about  669  B.C.  the  Argeians  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Spartans  at  Hysise,  and  that  they  expelled  from  the  port  of 
Nauplia  its  pre-existing  inhabitants,  who  found  shelter,  by  favour 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  the  port  of  MothonS  in  Messenia:2 
Damokratidas  was  then  king  of  Argos.  Pausanias  tells  us  that 
Meltas  the  son  of  Lakides  was  the  last  descendant  of  Temenus 
who  succeeded  to  this  dignity  ;  he  being  condemned  and  deposed 
by  the  people.  Plutarch  however  states  that  the  family  of  the 
Herakleids  died  out,  and  that  another  king,  named  iEg6n,  was 
chosen  by  the  people  at  the  indication  of  the  Delphian  oracle.3 
Of  this  story,  Pausanias  appears  to  have  known  nothing.  His 
language  implies  that  the  kingly  dignity  ceased  with  Meltas — 
wherein  he  is  undoubtedly  mistaken,  since  the  title  existed 
(though  probably  with  very  limited  functions)  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war.  Moreover  there  is  some  ground  for  presuming  that 
the  king  of  Argos  was  even  at  that  time  a  Herakleid — since  the 
Spartans  offered  to  him  a  third  part  of  the  command  of  the 
Hellenic  force,  conjointly  with  their  own  two  kings.4    The  con- 

i  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  19.  identifies    LakidSs,    son    of     Meltas, 

2  Pausan.  iv.  24,  2 ;  iv.  35,  2.  named  by  Pausanias,  with  Le&kgdes 

3  Pausan.  ii.  19,  2 ;  Plutarch  (Cur  son  of  Pheid&n,  named  by  Herodotus 
Pythia  nunc  non  reddat  oracula,  &c.  as  one  of  the  suitors  for  the  daughter 
c.  5,  p.  396 ;  De  Fortuna  Alexandri,  c.  of  Kleisthenes  the  Sikyonian  (vi.  127) ; 
8,  p.  340).  LakidSs,  king  of  Argos,  is  and  he  thus  infers  that  Meltas  must 
also  named  by  Plutarch  as  luxurious  have  been  deposed  and  succeeded  by 
and  effeminate  (De  capienda  ab  hosti-  JEgdn,  about  560  B.C.  This  conjecture 
bus  utilitate,  c.  6,  p.  89).  seems  to  me  not  much  to  be  trusted. 

O.  M  tiller  (Hist.  Dorians,  iii  6, 10         *  Herodot.  vit  149. 
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quest  of  Thyreatis  by  the  Spartans  deprived  the  Argeians  of  a 
valuable  portion  of  their  Pericekis,  or  dependent  territory.  But 
Ornese  and  the  remaining  portion  of  Kynuria1  still  continued  to 
belong  to  them  :  the  plain  round  their  city  was  very  productive  : 
and,  except  Sparta,  there  was  no  other  power  in  Peloponnesus 
superior  to  them.  Mykense  and  Tiryns,  nevertheless,  seem  both 
to  have  been  independent  states  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war, 
since  both  sent  contingents  to  the  battle  of  Platsea,  at  a  time 
when  Argos  held  aloof  and  rather  favoured  the  Persians. 
At  what  time  Kleonee  became  the  ally  or  dependent  ^eersjr <jj}" 
of  Argos,  we  cannot  distinctly  make  out.     During  the   Mykense, 

-^  ■,  •  •.    •  r.        j    •      xi-  j.     x.         *        Tiryns,  and 

Peloponnesian  war  it  is  numbered  m  that  character   Kiednse.— 
along  with  Ornese  ;2  but  it  seems  not  to  have  lost  its   S^" 
autonomy  about  the  year  470  B.C.,  at  which  period 
Pindar  represents  the  Kleonseans  as  presiding  and  distributing 
prizes  at  the  Nemean  games.3    The  grove  of  Nemea  was  less  than 
two  miles  from  their  town,  and  they  were  the  original  presidents 
of  this  great  festival — a  function  of  which  they  were  subsequently 
robbed  by  the  Argeians,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pisatans  had 
been  treated  by  the  Eleians  with  reference  to  the  Olympic  Agon. 
The  extinction  of  the  autonomy  of  Kleonse,  and  the  acquisition  of 
the  presidency  of  the  Nemean  festival  by  Argos,  were  doubtless 
simultaneous,  but  we  are  unable  to  mark  the  exact  time.     For  the 
statement  of  Eusebius,  that  the  Argeians  celebrated  the  Nemean 
festival  as  early  as  the  53rd  Olympiad,  or  568  B.C.,  is  contradicted 
by  the  more  valuable  evidence  of  Pindar.4 


i  Herodot.  viii.  73.  *  See    Corsini   Dissertationes    Ago- 

Strabo     distinguishes    two    places  nisticse,  iii.  2. 
called  Ornese  ;   one  a  village   in   the        The  tenth  Nemean  Ode  of  Pindar  is 

Argeian  territory,  the  other  a  town  on  this  point  peculiarly  good  evidence, 

between  Corinth  and  Siky6n :  but  I  inasmuch  as  it  is  composed  for,  and 

doubt  whether  there   ever  were  two  supposed  to  be  sung   by  Theiseus,  a 

§  laces  so  called :  the  town  or  village  native  of  Argos.    Had  there  been  any 

ependent  on  Argos  seems  the  only  jealousy  then  subsisting  between  Aigos 

place  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  376).  and  Kleonse  on  the  subject  of  the  pre- 

2  Thucyd.  v.  67 — vi.  95.  sidency  of  this  festival,  Pindar  would 
The  Kleonaeans  are  also  said  to  have  never  on  such  an  occasion  have  men- 
aided  the  Argeians  in  the  destruction  tioned   expressly   the    Kle&nseans   as 
of  Mykense,  conjointly  with  the  Tegea-  presidents. 

tans  :  from  hence,  however,  we  cannot        The  statements  of  the  Scholia  on 

infer  anything  as  to  their  dependence  Pindar,  that  the  Corinthians  at  one 

at  that  time  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  377).  time  celebrated  the  Nemean  games,  or 

3  Pindar,  Nem.  x.  42.  K\e<avaiu>v  that  they  were  of  old  celebrated  at 
irpbs  avSpuv  rerpa.Ki<;  (compare  Nem.  iv.  SikySn,  seem  unfounded  (Schol.  Pind. 
17).     Khfuavaiov  t  an  aywvo?,  &c.  Arg.  Nem.,  and  Nem.  x.  49). 
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Of  Corinth  and  Siky6n  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  speak 
when  we  survey  what  is  called  the  Age  of  the  Tyrants 
twelve  or  Despots ;   and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Achaia  (who 

raou?0"  occupied  the  southern  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 

towns,  per-  westward  of  Siky6n  as  far  as  Cape  Araxus,  the  north- 
— little  western  point  of  Peloponnesus),  a  few  words  exhaust 

known.  our  wk0]e  knowledge,  down  to  the  time  at  which  we 

are  arrived.  These  Achaeans  are  given  to  us  as  representing  the 
ante- Dorian  inhabitants  of  Laconia,  whom  the  legend  affirms  to 
have  retired  under  Tisamenus  to  the  northern  parts  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, from  whence  they  expelled  the  pre-existing  Ionians  and 
occupied  the  country.  The  race  of  their  kings  is  said  to  have 
lasted  from  Tisamenus  down  to  Ogygus1 — how  long  we  do  not 
know.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  Achaean  towns  formed 
each  a  separate  republic,  but  with  periodical  festivals  and  sacrifice 
at  the  Temple  of  Zeus  Homarius,  affording  opportunity  of  settling 
differences  and  arranging  their  common  concerns.  Of  these 
towns,  twelve  are  known  from  Herodotus  and  Strabo — Pellene, 
iEgira,  iEgae,  Bura,  Helike,  iEgium,  Ehypes,  Patrae,  Pharae, 
Olenus,  Dyme,  Tritaea.2  But  there  must  originally  have  been 
some  other  autonomous  towns  besides  these  twelve  ;  for  in  the 
23rd  Olympiad,  Ikarus  of  Hyperesia  was  proclaimed  as  victor, 
and  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  Hyperesia,  an  old 
town  of  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  was  in  Achaia.3  It  is  affirmed 
that,  before  the  Achaean  occupation  of  the  country,  the  Ionians 
had  dwelt  in  independent  villages,  several  of  which  were  subse- 
quently aggregated  into  towns  ;  thus  Patrae  was  formed  by  a 
coalescence  of  seven  villages,  Dyme  from  eight  (one  of  which  was 
named  Teuthea),  and  iEgium  also  from  seven  or  eight.  But  all 
these  towns  were  small,  and  some  of  them  underwent  a  farther 
junction  one  with  the  other  ;  thus  iEgae  was  joined  with  ^Egeira, 
and  Olenus  with  Dyme.4  All  the  authors  seem  disposed  to 
recognise  twelve  cities,  and  no  more,  in  Achaia ;  for  Polybius, 
still  adhering  to  that  number,  substitutes  Leontium  and  Keryneia 

i  Polyb.  ii.  41.  ^Egeira,  during  the  time  of  the  Ionian 

2  Herodot.  i.  145;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  385.  occupation  of  the  country  (vii.  26,  1 : 

3  Pausan.  iv.  15,  1 ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  Steph.    Byz.   copies   him,  v.  Aiyeipa). 
383  ;  Homer,  Iliad,  ii.  573.    Pausanias  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  two  names 
seems  to  have  forgotten  this  statement  designate  the   same   place,  nor  does 
when  he  tells  us  that  the   name  of  Strabo  conceive  that  they  did. 
Hyperesia  was  exchanged  for  that  of        4  Strabo,  viii.  pp.  337,  342,  38©, 
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in  place  of  JEg&  and  Rhypes  ;  Pausanias  gives  Keryneia  in  place 
of  Patrae.1  We  hear  of  no  facts  respecting  these  Achaean  towns 
until  a  short  time  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  even  then 
their  part  was  inconsiderable. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  territory  comprised  under  the  name 
of  Achaia  was  mountain,  forming  the  northern  descent  of  those 
high  ranges,  passable  only  through  very  difficult  gorges,  which 
separate  the  country  from  Arcadia  to  the  south,  and  which  throw 
out  various  spurs  approaching  closely  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  A 
strip  of  flat  land,  with  white  clayey  soil,  often  very  fertile,  between 
these  mountains  and  the  sea,  formed  the  plain  of  each  of  the  Achaean 
towns,  which  were  situated  for  the  most  part  upon  steep  outlying 
eminences  overhanging  it.  From  the  mountains  between  Achaia 
and  Arcadia,  numerous  streams  flow  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
but  few  of  them  are  perennial,  and  the  whole  length  of  coast  is 
represented  as  harbourless.2 

1  Polyb.  ii.  41.  2  See  Leake's  Travels  in  Mnrea,  o.  xxvii.  anl  xxx\. 
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CORINTH,  SIKy6n,  AND  MEGARA— AGE  OF  THE  GRECIAN 
DESPOTS. 

I  have  thus  brought  down  the  history  of  Sparta  to^the  period 
marked  by  the  reign  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens  ;  at  which  time  she 
had  attained  her  maximum  of  territory,  was  confessedly  the  most 
powerful  state  in  Greece,  and  enjoyed  a  proportionate  degree  of 
deference  from  the  rest.  I  now  proceed  to  touch  upon  the  three 
Dorian  cities  on  and  near  to  the  Isthmus — Corinth,  SikySn,  and 
Megara,  as  they  existed  at  this  same  period. 

Even  amidst  the  scanty  information  which  has  reached  us,  we 
Early  com-  trace  the  marks  of  considerable  maritime  energy  and 
merce  and  commerce  among  the  Corinthians,  as  far  back  as  the 
of  the  Co-  eighth  century  B.C.  The  foundation  of  Korkyra  and 
rinthians  Syracuse,  in  the  eleventh  Olympiad,  or  734  B.C.  (of 
which  I  shall  speak  farther  in  connexion  with  Grecian  colonisation 
generally),  by  expeditions  from  Corinth,  affords  proof  that  they 
knew  how  to  turn  to  account  the  excellent  situation  which 
connected  tLem  with  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  Peloponnesus. 
Moreover  Thucydides,1  while  he  notices  them  as  the  chief 
liberators  of  the  sea  in  early  times  from  pirates,  also  tells  us  that 
the  first  great  improvement  in  ship-building — the  construction  of 
the  trireme,  or  ship  of  war,  with  a  full  deck  and  triple  banks  for 
the  rowers — was  the  fruit  of  Corinthian  ingenuity.  It  was  in 
the  year  703  B.C.,  that  the  Corinthian  Ameinokles  built  four 
triremes  for  the  Samians,  the  first  which  those  islanders  had  ever 
possessed.  The  notice  of  this  fact  attests  as  well  the  importance 
attached  to  the  new  invention,  as  the  humble  scale  on  which  the 
naval  force  in  those  early  days  was  equipped.    And  it  is  a  fact  of 

l  Thucyd.  L  18. 
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not  less  moment  in  proof  of  the  maritime  vigour  of  Corinth  in 
the  seventh  century  B.C.,  that  the  earliest  naval  battle  known  to 
Thucydides  was  one  which  took  place  between  the  Corinthians 
and  the  Korkyrasans,  B.C.  664.1 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  line  of  Herakleid  kings  in 
Corinth  subsides  gradually,  through  a  series  of  empty  names,  into 
the  oligarchy  denominated  Bacchiadae  or  Bacchiads,  oligarchy 
under  whom  our  first  historical  knowledge  of  the  city  of  the 
begins.  The  persons  so  named  were  all  accounted 
descendants  of  Herakles,  and  formed  the  governing  caste  in  the 
city ;  intermarrying  usually  among  themselves,  and  choosing  from 
their  own  number  an  annual  prytanis,  or  president,  for  the 
administration  of  affairs.  Of  their  internal  government  we  have 
no  accounts,  except  the  tale  respecting  Archias  the  founder  of 
Syracuse,2  one  of  their  number,  who  had  made  himself  so  detested 
by  an  act  of  brutal  violence  terminating  in  the  death  of  the 
beautiful  youth  Aktaeon,  as  to  be  forced  to  expatriate.  That 
such  a  man  should  have  been  placed  in  the  distinguished  post  of 
(Ekist  of  the  colony  of  Syracuse  gives  us  no  favourable  idea  of 
the  Bacchiad  oligarchy :  we  do  not  however  know  upon  what 
original  authority  the  story  depends,  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  it 
is  accurately  recounted.  But  Corinth  under  their  government 
had  already  become  a  powerful  commercial  and  maritime  city. 

Megara,  the  last  Dorian  state  in  this  direction  eastward,  and 
conterminous  with  Attica  at  the  point  where  the 
mountains  called  Kerata  descend  to  Eleusis  and  the  condition  of 
Thriasian  plain,  is  affirmed  to  have  been  originally  Mesara- 
settled  by  the  Dorians  of  Corinth,  and  to  have  remained  for  some 
time  a  dependency  of  that  city.  It  is  farther  said  to  have  been 
at  first  merely  one  of  five  separate  villages — Megara,  Heraea, 
Peiraea,  Kynosura,  Tripodiskus — inhabited  by  a  kindred  popula- 
tion, and  generally  on  friendly  terms,  yet  sometimes  distracted 
by  quarrels,  and  on  those  occasions  carrying  on  war  with  a  degree 
of  lenity  and  chivalrous  confidence  which  reverses  the  proverbial 
affirmation  respecting    the    sanguinary   character   of    enmities 

1  Thucyd.  i.  13.  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1212,  seem  to  connect 

2  Plutarch,  Amator.  Narrat.  c.  2,  p.  this  act  of  outrage  with  the  expul- 
772 ;  Diodor.  Fragm.  lib.  viii.  p.  26.  sion  of  the  Bacchiadae  from  Corinth, 
Alexander  yEtolus  (Fragra.  i.  5,  ed.  which  did  not  take  place  until  long 
Schneidewin),  and   the   Scholiast   ad  afterwards. 
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between  kindred.  Both  these  two  statements  are  transmitted  to 
us  (we  know  not  from  what  primitive  source)  as  explanatory  of 
certain  current  phrases : 1  the  author  of  the  latter  cannot  have 
agreed  with  the  author  of  the  former  in  considering  the  Corinthians 
as  masters  of  the  Megarid,  because  he  represents  them  a  fomenting 
wars  among  these  five  villages  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  that 
territory.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  respecting  this  alleged 
early  subjection  of  Megara,  we  know  it 2  in  the  historical  age, 
and  that  too  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  Olympiad,  only  as  an 
independent  Dorian  city,  maintaining  the  integrity  of  its  territory 
under  its  leader  Orsippus  the  famous  Olympic  runner,  against 
some  powerful  enemies,  probably  the  Corinthians.  It  was  of  no 
mean  consideration,  possessing  a  territory  which  extended  across 
Mount  Geraneia  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  on  which  the  fortified 
town  and  port  of  Pegae,  belonging  to  the  Megarians,  was  situated. 
It  was  mother  of  early  and  distant  colonies, — and  competent, 
during  the  time  of  Solon,  to  carry  on  a  protracted  contest  with 
the  Athenians,  for  the  possession  of  Salamis  ;  wherein,  although 
the  latter  were  at  last  victorious,  it  was  not  without  an 
intermediate  period  of  ill-success  and  despair. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Sikyon,  from  the  period  when  it  became 
Earl  Dorian  down  to  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  we  know 

condition  nothing.  Our  first  information  respecting  it  concerns 
ofSiky6n.  ^  establishment  of  the  despotism  of  Orthagoras, 
about  680—670  b.c    And  it  is  a  point  deserving  of  notice,  that  all 

i  The  first  account  seems  referred  to  57  ;  Pausan.  iv.  14,  3 ;  Tyrtseus,  Fragm.). 

Dem&n  (a  writer  on  Attic  archaeology,  Pausanias  conceives  the  victory  of  the 

or   what  is   called   an  'ArfliSoypa^os,  Megarians  over  the  Corinthians,  which 

whose   date  is   about   280   B.C.     See  he  saw  commemorated  in  the  Megarian 

Phanodemi,  Demonis,  Clitodemi,  atque  Brjcravpos  at  Olympia,  as  having  taken 

Istri,  'Areiduv  Fragmenta,  ed.  Siebelies,  place  before  the  first  Olympiad,  when 

Prsefatio,  p.  viii.— xi.).    It  is  given  as  Phorbas  was   life-archon  at  Athens : 

the  explanation  of  the  locution— o  Aibs  Phorbas  is  placed  by  chronologers  fifth 

K6piv0os.    See  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Nem.  in  the  series  from  Meddn  son  of  Codrus 

vii.    ad    finem  ;     Schol.    Aristophan.  (Pausan.  i.  39,  4  ;  vi.  19,  9).    The  early 

Ran.  440  :  the  Corinthians  seem  to  have  enmity  between  Corinth  and  Megara 

represented  their  Eponymous  hero  as  is  alluded  to  in  Plutarch,  De  Malig- 

son   of    Zeus,    though    other    Greeks  nitate  Herodoti,  p.  868,  c.  35. 

did  not  believe  them  (Pausan.  ii.  1,  1).  The   second   story   noticed  in  the 

That  the  Megarians  were  compelled  to  text  is  given  by  Plutarch,  Qusestion. 

come  to  Corinth  for  demonstration  of  Graec.  c.  17,  p.  295,  in  illustration  of 

mourning  on  occasion  of  the  decease  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Aopv£evos. 

any  of  the  members  of  the  Bacchiad  2  Pausanias,  i.  44, 1,  and  the  epigram 

oligarchy,  is   perhaps  a  story  copied  upon  Orsippus  in  Boeckh,  Corpus  In- 

from  the  regulation  at  Sparta  regarding  script.  Gr.,  No.  1050,    with   Boeckh'a 

the  Perioeki  and  Helots  (Herodofc.  vi,  commentary. 
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the  three  above-mentioned  towns, — Corinth,  Sikyon,  and  Megara 
—underwent  during  the  course  of  this  same  century  a  similar 
change  of  government.  In  each  of  them  a  despot  established 
himself :  Orthagoras  in  Sikyon  ;  Kypselus  in  Corinth  ;  Theagenes 
in  Megara. 

Unfortunately  we  have  too  little  evidence  as  to  the  state  of 
things  by  which  this  change  of  government  was  pre-  Rise  of  the 
ceded  and  brought  about,  to  be  able  to  appreciate  fully  desP°fcs- 
its  bearing.  But  what  draws  our  attention  to  it  more  particularly 
is,  that  the  like  phenomenon  seems  to  have  occurred  contem- 
poraneously throughout  a  large  number  of  cities,  continental, 
insular  and  colonial,  in  many  different  parts  of  the  Grecian  world. 
The  period  between  650  and  500  B.C.  witnessed  the  rise  and 
downfall  of  many  despots  and  despotic  dynasties,  each  in  its  own 
separate  city.  During  the  succeeding  interval  between  500  and 
350  B.C.,  new  despots,  though  occasionally  springing  up,  become 
more  rare.  Political  dispute  takes  another  turn,  and  the  question 
is  raised  directly  and  ostensibly  between  the  many  and  the  few — 
the  people  and  the  oligarchy.  But  in  the  still  later  times  which 
follow  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  in  proportion  as  Greece,  declining 
in  civic  not  less  than  in  military  spirit,  is  driven  to  the  constant 
employment  of  mercenary  troops,  and  humbled  by  the  overruling 
interference  of  foreigners — the  despot  with  his  standing  foreign 
body-guard  becomes  again  a  characteristic  of  the  time  ;  a  tendency 
partially  counteracted,  but  never  wholly  subdued,  by  Aratus  and 
the  Achaean  league  of  the  third  century  B.C. 

It  would  have  been  instructive  if  we  had  possessed  a  faithful 
record  of  these  changes  of  government  in  some  of  the  more 
considerable  of  the  Grecian  towns.  In  the  absence  of  such 
evidence,  we  can  do  little  more  than  collect  the  brief  Earliest 
sentences  of  Aristotle  and  others  respecting  the  causes  government 
which  produced  them.  For  as  the  like  change  of  in  Greece, 
government  was  common,  near  about  the  same  time,  to  cities 
very  different  in  locality,  in  race  of  inhabitants,  in  tastes  and 
habits,  and  in  wealth,  it  must  partly  have  depended  upon  certain 
general  causes  which  admit  of  being  assigned  and  explained. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  I  tried  to  elucidate  the  heroic  govern- 
ment of  Greece,  so  far  as  it  could  be  known  from  the  epic  poems 
— a  government  founded  (if  we  may  employ  modern  phraseology) 
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upon  divine  right  as  opposed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
but  requiring,  as  an  essential  condition,  that  the  king  shall 
possess  force,  both  of  body  and  mind,  not  unworthy  of  the  exalted 
breed  to  which  he  belongs.1  In  this  government  the  authority, 
which  pervades  the  whole  society,  all  resides  in  the  king.  But 
od  important  occasions  it  is  exercised  through  the  forms  of 
publicity:  he  consults,  and  even  discusses,  with  the  council  of 
chiefs  or  elders — he  communicates  after  such  consultation  with 
the  assembled  Agora, — who  hear  and  approve,  perhaps  hear  and 
murmur,  but  are  not  understood  to  exercise  an  option  or  to  reject. 
In  giving  an  account  of  the  Lykurgean  system,  I  remarked  that 
the  old  primitive  Ehetrse  (or  charters  of  compact)  indicated  the 
existence  of  these  same  elements  ;  a  king  of  superhuman  lineage 
(in  this  particular  case  two  co-ordinate  kings) — a  senate  of 
twenty-eight  old  men,  besides  the  kings  who  sat  in  it — and  an 
Ekklesia  or  public  assembly  of  citizens,  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  approving  or  rejecting  propositions  submitted  to  them,  with 
little  or  no  liberty  of  discussion.  The  elements  of  the  heroic 
government  of  Greece  are  thus  found  to  be  substantially  the  same 
as  those  existing  in  the  primitive  Lykurgean  constitution  ;  in 
both  cases  the  predominant  force  residing  in  the  kings,  and  the 
functions  of  the  senate,  still  more  those  of  the  public  assembly, 
being  comparatively  narrow  and  restricted  ;  in  both  cases  the 
regal  authority  being  upheld  by  a  certain  religious  sentiment, 
which  tended  to  exclude  rivalry  and  to  ensure  submission  in  the 
people  up  to  a  certain  point,  in  spite  of  misconduct  or  deficiency 
in  the  reigning  individual.  Among  the  principal  Epirotic  tribes 
this  government  subsisted  down  to  the  third  century  B.C.,2  though 
some  of  them  had  passed  out  of  it,  and  were  in  the  habit  of 
electing  annually  a  president  out  of  the  gens  to  which  the  king 
belonged. 

Starting  from  these  points,  common  to  the  Grecian  heroic 
Peculiarity  government,  and  to  the  original  Lykurgean  system, 
of  Sparta.  we  fjnc|  that  in  the  Grecian  cities  generally  the  king  is 
replaced  by  an  oligarchy,  consisting  of  a  limited  number  of 
families — while  at  Sparta  the  kingly  authority,  though  greatly 
curtailed,  is  never  abolished.     And  the  different  turn  of  events  at 

1  See  a  striking  passage  in  Plutarch,  2  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  c.  5.  Aristot. 
Praecept.  Republ.  Gerend.  c.  5,  p.  801.     Polit.  v.  9,  1. 
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Sparta  admits  of  being  partially  explained.  It  so  happened  that 
for  five  centuries  neither  of  the  two  coordinate  lines  of  Spartan 
kings  was  ever  without  some  male  representatives,  so  that  the 
sentiment  of  divine  right,  upon  which  their  pre-eminence  was 
founded,  always  proceeded  in  an  undeviating  channel.  That 
sentiment  never  wholly  died  out  in  the  tenacious  mind  of  Sparta, 
but  it  became  sufficiently  enfeebled  to  occasion  a  demand  for 
guarantees  against  abuse.  If  the  senate  had  been  a  more  nume- 
rous body,  composed  of  a  few  principal  families,  and  comprising 
men  of  all  ages,  it  might  perhaps  have  extended  its  powers  so 
much  as  to  absorb  those  of  the  king.  But  a  council  of  twenty- 
eight  old  men,  chosen  indiscriminately  from  all  Spartan  families, 
was  essentially  an  adj  unct  and  secondary  force.  It  was  insufficient 
even  as  a  restraint  upon  the  king — still  less  was  it  competent  to 
become  his  rival ;  and  it  served  indirectly  even  as  a  support  to 
him,  by  preventing  the  formation  of  any  other  privileged  order 
powerful  enough  to  be  an  overmatch  for  his  authority.  This 
insufficiency  on  the  part  of  the  senate  was  one  of  the  causes  which 
occasioned  the  formation  of  the  annually  renewed  Council  of 
Five,  called  the  Ephors  ;  originally  a  defensive  board  like  the 
Koman  Tribunes,  intended  as  a  restraint  upon  abuse  of  power  in 
the  kings,  but  afterwards  expanding  into  a  paramount  and 
unresponsible  Executive  Directory.  Assisted  by  endless  dissen- 
sions between  the  two  coordinate  kings,  the  Ephors  encroached 
upon  their  power  on  every  side,  limited  them  to  certain  special 
functions,  and  even  rendered  them  accountable  and  liable  to 
punishment,  but  never  aspired  to  abolish  the  dignity.  That 
which  the  regal  authority  lost  in  extent  (to  borrow  the  just 
remark  of  king  Theopompus  *)  it  gained  in  durability.  The 
descendants  of  the  twins  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles  continued  in 
possession  of  their  double  sceptre  from  the  earliest  historical 
times  down  to  the  revolutions  of  Agis  III.  and  Kleomenes  III. — 
generals  of  the  military  force,  growing  richer  and  richer,  and 
reverenced  as  well  as  influential  in  the  state,  though  the 
Directory  of  Ephors  were  their  superiors  And  the  Ephors 
became  in  time  quite  as  despotic,  in  reference  to  internal  affairs, 
as  the  kings  could  ever  have  been  before  them.     For  the  Spartan 

1  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  9, 1. 
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mind,  deeply  possessed  with  the  feelings  of  command  and 
obedience,  remained  comparatively  insensible  to  the  ideas  of  con- 
trol and  responsibility,  and  even  averse  to  that  open  discussion 
and  censure  of  public  measures  or  officers  which  such  ideas  imply. 
We  must  recollect  that  the  Spartan  political  constitution  was 
both  simplified  in  its  character  and  aided  in  its  working  by  the 
c  omprehensive  range  of  the  Lykurgean  discipline  with  its  rigorous 
equal  pressure  upon  rich  and  poor,  which  averted  many  of  the 
causes  elsewhere  productive  of  sedition — habituating  the  proudest 
and  most  refractory  citizen  to  a  life  of  undeviating  obedience — 
satisfying  such  demand  as  existed  for  system  and  regularity — 
rendering  Spartan  personal  habits  of  life  much  more  equal  than 
even  democratical  Athens  could  parallel ;  but  contributing  at  the 
same  time  to  engender  a  contempt  for  talkers,  and  a  dislike  of 
methodical  and  prolonged  speech,  which  of  itself  sufficed  to  ex- 
clude all  regular  interference  of  the  collective  citizens,  either  in 
political  or  judicial  affairs. 

Such  were  the  facts  at  Sparta.  But  in  the  rest  of  Greece  the 
Discontinu-  primitive  heroic  government  was  modified  in  a  very 
ance  of  different  manner  :  the  people  outgrew,  much  more 
in  Greece  decidedly,  that  feeling  of  divine  right  and  personal 
generally.  reverence  which  originally  gave  authority  to  the 
king.  Willing  submission  ceased  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and 
still  more  on  the  part  of  the  inferior  chiefs  ;  and  with  it  ceased 
the  heroic  royalty.  Something  like  a  system  or  constitution 
came  to  be  demanded. 

Of  this  discontinuance  of  kingship,  so  universal  in  the  political 
march  of  Hellas,  one  main  cause  is  doubtless  to  be  sought  in  the 
smallness  and  concentrated  residence  of  each  distinct  Hellenic 
Compari-  society.  A  single  chief,  perpetual  and  unresponsible, 
son  with  was  noway  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  union. 
ages  of  In  modern  Europe,  for  the  most  part,  the  different 

Europe.  political  societies  which  grew  up  out  of  the  Eoman 
empire  embraced  each  a  considerable  population  and  a  wide 
extent  of  territory.  The  monarchical  form  presented  itself  as  the 
only  known  means  of  union  between  the  parts  ;  the  only  visible 
and  imposing  symbol  of  a  national  identity.  Both  the  military 
character  of  the  Teutonic  invaders,  as  well  as  the  traditions  of 
the  Roman  empire  which  they  dismembered;  tended  towards  the 
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establishment  of  a  monarchical  chief.  The  abolition  of  his 
dignity  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  equivalent,  and  would 
really  have  been  equivalent,  to  the  breaking  up  the  nation  ;  since 
the  maintenance  of  a  collective  union  by  means  of  general  assem- 
blies was  so  burdensome,  that  the  kings  themselves  vainly  tried 
to  exact  it  by  force,  and  representative  government  was  then 
unknown. 

The  history  of  the  middle  ages — though  exhibiting  constant 
resistance  on  the  part  of  powerful  subjects,  frequent  deposition  of 
individual  kings,  and  occasional  changes  of  dynasty — contains 
few  instances  of  any  attempt  to  maintain  a  large  political  aggre- 
gate united  without  a  king,  either  hereditary  or  elective.  Even 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  at  the  period  when  the 
federal  constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  was  first 
formed,  many  reasoners  regarded *  as  an  impossibility  the  appli- 
cation of  any  other  system  than  the  monarchical  to  a  territory  of 
large  size  and  population,  so  as  to  combine  union  of  the  whole 
with  equal  privileges  and  securities  to  each  of  the  parts.  And  it 
might  perhaps  be  a  real  impossibility  among  any  rude  people, 
with  strong  local  peculiarities,  difficult  means  of  communication, 
and  habits  of  representative  government  not  yet  acquired.  Hence 
throughout  all  the  larger  nations  of  mediseval  and  modern 
Europe,  with  few  exceptions,  the  prevailing  sentiment  has  been 
favourable  to  monarchy  ;  but  wherever  any  single  city  or  district, 
or  cluster  of  villages,  whether  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy  or  in 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  has  acquired  independence — 
wherever  any  small  fraction  has  severed  itself  from  the  aggregate 
— the  opposite  sentiment  has  been  found,  and  the  natural  ten- 
dency has  been  towards  some  modification  of  republican  govern- 
ment ; 2  out  of  which  indeed,  as  in  Greece,  a  despot  has  often 

1  See  this  subject  discussed  in  the  (vol.  i.  p.  159,  ed.  1760),  after  remarking 
admirable  collection  of  letters,  called  "that  all  kinds  of  government,  free 
the  Federalist,  written  in  1787,  during  and  despotic,  seem  to  have  undergone 
the  time  when  the  federal  constitution  in  modern  times  (i.e.  as  compared  with 
of  the  United  States  of  America  was  ancient)  a  great  change  to  the  better, 
under  discussion— Letters,  9, 10, 14,  by  with  regard  both  to  foreign  and  domes- 
Mr.  Madison.  tic  management,"  proceeds  to  say : — 

"  II  est  de  la  nature  d'une  re"publique  "But  though  all  kinds  of  govern- 

(says  Montesquieu,  Esprit   des  Loix,  ment  be  improved  in  modern  times, 

viii.  16)  de  n'avoir  qu'un  petit  terri-  yet  monarchical  government  seems  to 

toire :   sans  cela,  elle  ne  peut  guere  have    made    the    greatest    advances 

subsister."  towards  perfection.     It  may  now  be 

2  David   Hume,  in  his   Essay  XV.  affirmed  of  civilized  monarchies,  what 
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been  engendered,  but  always  through  some  unnatural  mixture  of 
force  and  fraud.  The  feudal  system,  evolved  out  of  the  disordered 
state  of  Europe  between  the  eighth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
always  presumed  a  permanent  suzerain,  vested  with  large  rights 
of  a  mixed  personal  and  proprietary  character  over  his  vassals, 
though  subject  also  to  certain  obligations  towards  them  :  the 
immediate  vassals  of  the  king  had  subordinate  vassals  of  their 
own,  to  whom  they  stood  in  the  same  relation  :  and  in  this 
hierarchy  1  of  power,  property,  and  territory  blended  together, 
the  rights  of  the  chief,  whether  king,  duke,  or  baron,  were 
conceived  as  constituting  a  status  apart,  and  neither  conferred 
originally  by  the  grant,  nor  revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  those 
over  whom  they  were  exercised.  This  view  of  the  essential 
nature  of  political  authority  was  a  point  in  which  the  three  great 
elements  of  modern  European  society — the  Teutonic,  the  Eoman, 
and  the  Christian — all  concurred,  though  each  in  a  different  way 
and  with  different  modifications  ;  and  the  result  was,  a  variety 
of  attempts  on  the  part  of  subjects  to  compromise  with  their  chief, 
without  any  idea  of  substituting  a  delegated  executive  in  his 
place.  On  particular  points  of  these  feudal  monarchies  there 
grew  up  gradually  towns  with  a  concentrated  population,  among 
whom  was  seen  the  remarkable  combination  of  a  republican  feel- 
ing, demanding  collective  and  responsible  management  in  their 
own  local  affairs,  with  a  necessity  of  union  and  subordination 
towards  the  great  monarchical  whole  ;  and  hence  again  arose  a 
new  force  tending  both  to  maintain  the  form,  and  to  predeter- 
mine the  march  of  kingly  government.2    And  it  has  been  found 

was  formerly  said  in  praise  of  republics  Nero,   Domitian,    who   were   four   in 

alone,  that  they  are  a  government  of  twelve  amongst  the  Roman  emperors. 

laws,  not  of   men.     They  are  found  It  must  however  be   confessed,  that 

susceptible  of  order,  method,  and  con-  though  monarchical  governments  have 

stancy  to  a  surprising  degree.    Property  approached  nearer  to  popular  ones  in 

is  there  secure  :  industry  encouraged ;  gentleness  and  stability,  they  are  still 

the  arts  flourish  ;  and  the  prince  lives  much  inferior.    Our  modern  education 

secure  among  his  subjects,  like  a  father  and  customs  instil  more  humanity  and 

among  his  children.     There  are  per-  moderation  than  the  ancient,  but  have 

haps,  and  have  been  for  two  centuries,  not   as   yet   been    able   to   overcome 

near  two  hundred   absolute   princes,  entirely  the  disadvantages  of  that  form 

great    and    small,   in    Europe  ;    and  of  government." 

allowing  twenty  years  to  each  reign,         i  See  the  Lectures   of   M.   Guizot, 

we  may  suppose  that  there  have  been  Cours  d'Histoire  Moderne,  Lecon  30, 

In  the  whole  two  thousand  monarchs  vol.  iii.  p.  187,  edit.  1829. 
or  tyrants,  as  the  Greeks  would  have         2  M.    Augustin    Thierry    observes, 

called  them  ;  yet  of  these  there  has  Lettres  sur  l'Histoire  de  France,  Lettre 

not  been  one,  not  even  Philip  II.  of  xvi.  p.  235 : 
Spain,  so  bad  as  Tiberius.  Caligula,        "Sans  aucun  souvenir  de  l'histoire 
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in  practice  possible  to  attain  this  latter  object — to  combine 
regal  government  with  fixity  of  administration,  equal  law 
impartially  executed,  security  to  person  and  property,  and 
freedom  of  discussion  under  representative  forms,  in  a  degree 
which  the  wisest  ancient  Greek  would  have  deemed  hopeless.1 
Such  an  improvement  in  the  practical  working  of  this  species  of 
government,  speaking  always  comparatively  with  the  kings  of 
ancient  times  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Judea,  the  Grecian  cities,  and 
Rome, — coupled  with  the  increased  force  of  all  established  routine, 
and  the  greater  durability  of  all  institutions  and  creeds  which 
have  obtained  footing  throughout  any  wide  extent  of  territory 
and  people, — has  caused  the  monarchical  sentiment  to  remain 
predominant  in  the  European  mind  (though  not  without 
vigorous  occasional  dissent)  throughout  the  increased  know- 
ledge and  the  enlarged  political  experience  of  the  last  twc 
centuries. 

It  is  important  to  show  that  the  monarchical  institutions  and 
monarchical  tendencies  prevalent  throughout  mediaeval  and 
modern  Europe  have  been  both  generated  and  perpetuated  by 

Grecque  ou  Romaine,  les  bourgeois  des  et  les  actes,  les  agens  de  l'administra- 

onzieme  et  douzieme  siecles,  soit  que  tion  locale  pour  les  affaires  locales— 

leur  ville  fut  sous  la  seigneurie  d'uu  cette  demarcation  politique,  dont  l'ein- 

roi,  d'un  comte,  d'uu  due,  d'un  eveque  pire  Romain   avoit  donne"   l'exemple, 

ou  d'une  abbaye  allaient  droit  a  la  et    qui    concilioit    le    gouvernement 

re"publique ;  mais  la  reaction  du  pouvoir  monarchique  avec  une  administration 

e'tabli  les  rejetait  souvent  en  arriere.  populaire — continua  plus  ou  moins  ex- 

Du  balancement  de  ces   deux  forces  press^ment  sous  les  trois  dynasties ". 
oppose'es  re"sultait  pour  la   ville   une        M.  Raynouard  presses  too  far  his 

sorte  de  gouvernement  mixte,  et  e'est  theory  of  the  continuous  preservation 

ce  qui  arriva,  en  general,  dans  le  nord  of  the  municipal  powers  in  towns  from 

de  la  France,  comme  le  prouvent  les  the  Roman  empire  down  to  the  third 

chartes  de  commune."  French  dynasty;  but  into  this  question  it 

Even  among  the  Italian  cities,  which  is  not  necessary  for  my  purpose  to  enter, 
became  practically  self-governing,  and         J  In  reference  to  the  Italian  repub- 

produced  despots  as  many  in  number  lies  of  the  middle  ages,  M.  Sismondi 

and  as  unprincipled  in  character   as  observes,    speaking    of    Philip    della 

the  Grecian  (I  shall  touch  upon  this  Torre,    denominated    signor    by    the 

comparison   more    largely   hereafter),  people  of  Como,  Vercelli  and  Bergamo, 

Mr.    Hallam     observes,     that     "  the  "  Dans  ces  villes,  non  plus  que  dans 

sovereignty  of   the  emperors,  though  celles  que  son  frere  s'6tait  auparavant 

not  very  effective,  was  in  theory  always  assujetties,  le  peuple  ne  croyoit  point 

admitted :   their   name   was   used  in  renoncer  k  sa  liberte" :  il  n'avoit  point 

public   acts   and  appeared   upon   the  voulu  choisir  im  maitre,  mais  seule- 

coin  ".—View    of    the    Middle    Ages,  ment  un  protecteur  centre  les  nobles, 

Part  I.  ch.  3,  p.  340,  sixth  edit.  un  capitaine  des  gens  de  guerre,  et  un 

See  also  M.  Raynouard,  Histoire  du  chef  de  la  justice.     L'expe'rience  lui 

Droit  Municipal  en  France,  Book  iii.  apprit  trop  tard,  que  ces  prerogatives 

ch.  12,  vol.  ii.  p.  156:  "Cette  s^para-  re'unies  constituoient  un  souverain."— 

tion  essentielle  et  fondamentale  entre  Republiques  Italiennes,  vol.  iii.  ch.  20, 

les  actes,  les  agens  du  gouvernement —  p.  273. 
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causes  peculiar  to  those  societies,  whilst  in  the  Hellenic  societies 
such  causes  had  no  place — in  order  that  we  may  approach  Hel- 
lenic phaenomena  in  the  proper  spirit,  and  with  an 
narchical  impartial  estimate  of  the  feeling  universal  among 
ofGreeTe-  Greeks  towards  the  idea  of  a  king.  The  primitive 
Mr.Mit-  sentiment  entertained  towards  the  heroic  king  died 
out,  passing  first  into  indifference,  next — after  experi- 
ence of  the  despots — into  determined  antipathy. 

To  an  historian  like  Mr.  Mitford,  full  of  English  ideas  respecting 
government,  this  anti-monarchical  feeling  appears  of  the  nature  of 
insanity,  and  the  Grecian  communities  like  madmen  without  a 
keeper  :  while  the  greatest  of  all  benefactors  is  the  hereditary 
king  who  conquers  them  from  without — the  second  best  is  the 
home  despot  who  seizes  the  acropolis  and  puts  his  fellow-citizens 
under  coercion.  There  cannot  be  a  more  certain  way  of  mis- 
interpreting and  distorting  Grecian  phsenomena  than  to  read  them 
in  this  spirit,  which  reverses  the  maxims  both  of  prudence  and 
morality  current  in  the  ancient  world.  The  hatred  of  kings  as  it 
stood  among  the  Greeks  (whatever  may  be  thought  about  a  similar 
feeling  now)  was  a  pre-eminent  virtue,  flowing  directly  from  the 
noblest  and  wisest  part  of  their  nature.  It  was  a  consequence  of 
their  deep  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  universal  legal  restraint ; 
it  was  a  direct  expression  of  that  regulated  sociality  which  required 
the  control  of  individual  passion  from  every  one  without  exception, 
and  most  of  all  from  him  to  whom  power  was  confided.  The 
conception  which  the  Greeks  formed  of  an  unresponsible  One, 
or  of  a  king  who  could  do  no  wrong,  may  be  expressed  in  the 
pregnant  words  of  Herodotus  : x  "He  subverts  the  customs  of  the 
country :  he  violates  women :  he  puts  men  to  death  without 
trial ".  No  other  conception  of  the  probable  tendencies  of 
kingship  was  justified  either  by  a  general  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  or  by  political  experience  as  it  stood  from  Solon 
downward  :  no  other  feeling  than  abhorrence  could  be  enter- 
tained for  the  character  so  conceived :  no  other  than  a  man  of 
unprincipled  ambition  would  ever  seek  to  invest  himself 
with  it. 

Our  larger  political  experience  has  taught  us  to  modify  this 

1  Herod  iii.  80.     No/Aoua  re  Ktvel  wdrpicL,  xai  j3iarat  yvraucay,  KTeiVei  Te  aKpirovf. 
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opinion,  by  showing  that  under  the  conditions  of  monarchy  in 
the  best  governments  of  modern  Europe  the  enormities  described 
by  Herodotus  do  not  take  place — and  that  it  is  possible,  by  means 
of  representative  constitutions  acting  under  a  certain  force  of 
manners,  customs,  and  historical  recollection,  to  obviate  many  of 
the  mischiefs  likely  to  flow  from  proclaiming  theduty  of  peremptory 
obedience  to  an  hereditary  and  unresponsible  king,  who  cannot 
be  changed  without  extra-constitutional  force.  But  such  larger 
observation  was  not  open  to  Aristotle,  the  wisest  as  well  as  the 
most  cautious  of  ancient  theorists  :  nor  if  it  had  been  open,  could 
he  have  applied  with  assurance  its  lessons  to  the  governments  of 
the  single  cities  of  Greece.  The  theory  of  a  constitutional  king, 
especially,  as  it  exists  in  England,  would  have  appeared  to  him 
impracticable :  to  establish  a  king  who  will  reign  without 
governing — in  whose  name  all  government  is  carried  on,  yet 
whose  personal  will  is  in  practice  of  little  or  no  effect — exempt 
from  all  responsibility,  without  making  use  of  the  exemption — 
receiving  from  every  one  unmeasured  demonstrations  of  homage, 
which  are  never  translated  into  act  except  within  the  bounds  of  a 
known  law — surrounded  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  power,  yet 
acting  as  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  ministers  marked 
out  for  his  choice  by  indications  which  he  is  not  at  liberty  to 
resist.  This  remarkable  combination  of  the  fiction  of  superhuman 
grandeur  and  licence  with  the  reality  of  an  invisible  strait-  X  ) 
waistcoat,  is  what  an  Englishman  has  in  his  mind  when  he  speaks 
of  a  constitutional  king.  The  events  of  our  history  have  brought 
it  to  pass  in  England,  amidst  an  aristocracy  the  most  powerful 
that  the  world  has  yet  seen — but  we  have  still  to  learn  whether 
it  can  be  made  to  exist  elsewhere,  or  whether  the  occurrence  of  a 
single  king,  at  once  able,  aggressive,  and  resolute,  may  not  suffice 
to  break  it  up.  To  Aristotle,  certainly,  it  could  not  have  appeared 
otherwise  than  unintelligible  and  impracticable  :  not  likely  even 
in  a  single  case — but  altogether  inconceivable  as  a  permanent 
system,  and  with  all  the  diversities  of  temper  inherent  in  the 
successive  members  of  an  hereditary  dynasty.  When  the  Greeks 
thought  of  a  man  exempt  from  legal  responsibility,  they  conceived 
him  as  really  and  truly  such,  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name,  with  a 
defenceless  community  exposed  to  his  oppressions  ;  and  their  fear 
and  hatred  of  him  were  measured  by  their  reverence  for  a  govern- 
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ment  of  equal  law  and  free  speech,1  with  the  ascendency  of  which 
their  whole  hopes  of  security  were  associated, — in  the  democracy 
of  Athens  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  portion  of  Greece. 
And  this  feeling,  as  it  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  Greek  mind, 
so  it  was  also  one  of  the  most  widely  spread, — a  point  of 
unanimity  highly  valuable  amidst  so  many  points  of  dissension. 
We  cannot  construe  or  criticise  it  by  reference  to  the  feelings 
of  modern  Europe,  still  less  to  the  very  peculiar  feelings  of 
England,  respecting  kingship  :  and  it  is  the  application,  some- 
times explicit  and  sometimes  tacit,  of  this  unsuitable  standard, 
which  renders  Mr.  Mitford's  appreciation  of  Greek  politics  so  often 
incorrect  and  unfair.  N 

When  we  try  to  explain  the  course  of  Grecian  affairs,  not  from 

the  circumstances  of  other  societies,  but  from  those 
which  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  we  shall  see  good  reason 

cTowthaf  f°r  tne  discontinuance  as  well  as  for  the  dislike  of 
that  sen-        kingship.      Had  the  Greek  mind  been  as  stationary 

and  unimproving  as  that  of  the  Orientals,  the 
discontent  with  individual  kings  might  have  led  to  no  other 
change  than  the  deposition  of  a  bad  king  in  favour  of  one 
who  promised  to  be  better,  without  ever  extending  the  views  of 
the  people  to  any  higher  conception  than  that  of  a  personal 
government.  But  the  Greek  mind  was  of  a  progressive  character, 
capable  of  conceiving  and  gradually  of  realizing  amended  social 
combinations.  Moreover  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  any 
government — regal,  oligarchical  or  democratical — which  comprises 
only  a  single  city,  is  far  less  stable  than  if  it  embraced  a  wider 
surface  and  a  larger  population.     When  that  semi-religious  and 

1  Euripides  (Supplices,  429)  states    ment,  no  king  at  all :  '0  per  yap  Kara. 

plainly    the    idea    of     a    Tvpavvos,    as     voixov  AeyoVefos  /3ao-(.Aevs  ovk  e<TTiv  elfios 

received  in  Greece  ;  the  antithesis  to    KaOairep  elwo^er  /3ao-tAeias  (iii.  11, 1). 

laws: —  Respecting   iCTOVOftiv,  ioTjyopiT},  irap- 

,-.,.  ,        j  ,  ,.  p-no-La— equal  laws  and  equal  speech— 

Outer  rvparrov  Sy^rtarepor  ,roAei ;  ^  opposed  to  monarchy,  see  Herodot. 

Ottou,  to  iievwauncrrw,  ovk  eunv  rofxoi  m    ™      y>   78_92>      Tlnicyd.    iii.   62; 

Koiwt,  /cparet  fi    «s,  tov  vo^ov  ^rrj/xe-  Demosthen>   ad  Leptin.    c.    6,  p.  461  ; 

.  .  .vos     .    .    -  Eurip.  Ion.  671. 

Avtos  nap  av™.  0f  Timole6n  ft  was  stated,  as  apart  of 

Compare  Soph.  Antigon.  737.    See  also  the  grateful  vote  passed  after  his  death 

the   discussion  in   Aristot.   Polit.  iii.  by  the  Syracusan  assembly— 6«  tov? 

sect.   10  and  11,  in  which  the  rule  of  Tvpdrrov:    /caraAvo-a?,  —  aneSuKe   tov? 

the  king  is  discussed  in  comparison  ro/iOK?  toi?  St/ceAiwTats.     (Plutarch, 

with  the  government  of  laws  ;  compare  Timoleon,  c.  39.) 
also  iv.  8,  2—3.    The  person  called  "a        See  Karl  Fried.  Hermann,  Griech. 

king  according  to  law"  is,  in  his  judg-  Staatsalterthiimer,  sect.  61 — 65. 
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mechanical  submission,  which  made  up  for  the  personal  deficiencies 
of  the  heroic  king,  became  too  feeble  to  serve  as  a  working  principle, 
the  petty  prince  was  in  too  close  contact  with  his  people,  and  too 
humbly  furnished  out  in  every  way,  to  get  up  a  prestige  or 
delusion  of  any  other  kind.  He  had  no  means  of  overawing 
their  imaginations  by  that  combination  of  pomp,  seclusion,  and 
mystery,  which  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  so  well  appreciate 
among  the  artifices  of  kingcraft. *  As  there  was  no  new  feeling 
upon  which  a  perpetual  chief  could  rest  his  power,  so  there  was 
nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  community  which  rendered 
the  maintenance  of  such  a  dignity  necessary  for  visible  and  effec- 
tive union.2  In  a  single  city,  and  a  small  circumjacent  community, 
collective  deliberation  and  general  rules,  with  temporary  and 
responsible  magistrates,  were  practicable  without  difficulty. 

To  maintain  an  unresponsible  king,  and  then  to  contrive 
accompaniments  which  shall  extract  from  him  the  benefits  of 
responsible  government,  is  in  reality  a  highly  complicated 
system,  though,  as  has  been  remarked,  we  have  become  familiar 
with  it  in  modern  Europe.  The  more  simple  and  obvious  change 
is,  to  substitute  one  or  more  temporary  and  responsible  magis- 
trates in  place  of  the  king  himself.  Such  was  the  course  which 
affairs  took  in  Greece.  The  inferior  chiefs,  who  had  originally 
served  as  council  to  the  king,  found  it  possible  to  supersede  him, 
and  to  alternate  the  functions  of  administration  among  them- 
selves; retaining  probably  the  occasional  convocation  of  the 
general  assembly,  as  it  had  existed  before,  and  with  as  little 
practical  efficacy.  Such  was  in  substance  the  character  of  that 
mutation  which  occurred  generally  throughout  the  Grecian 
states,  with  the  exception  of  Sparta  :  kingship  was 
abolished,  and  an  oligarchy  took  its  place — a  council  oligarchical 
deliberating  collectively,  deciding  general  matters  by  g°vernment- 
the  majority  of  voices,  and  selecting  some  individuals  of  their 


1  See  the  account  of  D6'iok§s  the  first  avrov?,  &c. 

Median  king  in  Herodotus,  i.  98,  evi-  2  David  Hume,  Essay  xvii.,  On  the 

dently  an  outline  drawn  by  Grecian  Rise  and   Progress  of  the  Arts  and 

imagination  ;   also  the   Cyropsedia  of  Sciences,  p.  198,  ed.  1760.    The  effects 

Xenophdn,  viii.  1,  40  ;  viii.  3,  1—14  ;  of  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  territory, 

vii.  5,  37  ...  ov  tovto)  ju.dvo>  ei-6/jit^e  upon  the  nature  of  the  government, 

(KOpos)  xprj^ai  toi»?  apxovTas  twv  apxo-  are  also  well  discussed  in  Destutt  Tracy, 

fieixav  5ia£epeivTcp/3eATtovasavTtoi/eif'ai,  Commentaire  sur  l'Esprit  des  Loix  de 

iAAd.    kcu    KaTayor)Tevsti>    wcto    xPnvai  Montesquieu,  ch.  viii. 
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own  body  as  temporary  and  accountable  administrators.  It  was 
always  an  oligarchy  which  arose  on  the  defeasance  of  the  heroic 
kingdom.  The  age  of  democratical  movement  was  yet  far 
distant,  and  the  condition  of  the  people — the  general  body  of 
freemen — was  not  immediately  altered,  either  for  better  or  worse, 
by  the  revolution.  The  small  number  of  privileged  persons, 
among  whom  the  kingly  attributes  were  distributed  and  put  in 
rotation,  were  those  nearest  in  rank  to  the  king  himself ;  perhaps 
members  of  the  same  large  gens  with  him,  and  pretending  to  a 
common  divine  or  heroic  descent.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out, 
this  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  natural  course  of 
events  and  without  violence.  Sometimes  the  kingly  lineage  died 
out  and  was  not  replaced  ;  sometimes,  on  the  death  of  a  king,  his 
son  and  successor  was  acknowledged1  only  as  archon — or  perhaps 
set  aside  altogether  to  make  room  for  a  Prytanis  or  president  out 
of  the  men  of  rank  around. 

At  Athens,  we  are  told  that  Kodrus  was  the  last  king  and  that 
his  descendants  were  recognised  only  as  archons  for  life.  After 
some  years,  the  archons  for  life  were  replaced  by  archons  for  ten 
years,  taken  from  the  body  of  Eupatridae  or  nobles  ;  subsequently, 
the  duration  of  the  archonship  was  further  shortened  to  one  year. 
At  Corinth,  the  ancient  kings  are  said  to  have  passed  in  like 
manner  into  the  oligarchy  of  the  Bacchiadse,  out  of  whom  an 
annual  Prytanis  was  chosen.  We  are  only  able  to  make  out  the 
general  fact  of  such  a  change,  without  knowing  how  it  was 
brought  about — our  first  historical  acquaintance  with  the  Grecian 
cities  beginning  with  these  oligarchies. 

Such  oligarchical  governments,  varying  in  their  details  but 
analogous  in  general  features,  were  common  throughout  the  cities 
of  Greece  Proper  as  well  as  of   the   colonies,  throughout  the 

1  Aristot.  Polit.  iii.  6—7;  iii.  10,  7—8.  chises  municipales  accordees.    Quelque 

M.  Augustin  Thierry  remarks,  in  a  face  du  probleme   qu'on  envisage,  il 

similar  spirit,  that  the  great  political  reste  bien  entenclu  que  les  constitutions 

change,  common  to  so  large  a  portion  urbaines   du   xii.  et   du   xiii.    siecle, 

of  mediaeval  Europe  in  the  twelfth  and  comme     toute    especo     destitutions 

thirteenth  centuries  whereby  the  many  politiques  dans  tous  les  temps,  ont  pu 

different  communes  or  city  constitutions  s'elablir  a  force  ouverte,  s'octroyer  de 

were  formed,  was  accomplished  under  guerre    lasse    ou    de    plein   gr6,    §tre 

great  varieties  of  manner  and  circum-  arrachees  ou  sollicitees,  vendues   ou 

stances  ;  sometimes  by  violence,  some-  donnees    gratuitement :    les    grandes 

times  by  harmonious  accord.  revolutions     sociales     s'accomplissent 

"  C'est  une  controverse  qui  doit  finir,  par  tous  ces  moyens  a  la  fois." — Aug. 

que  celle  des  franchises  municipales  Thierry,  Rdcits  des  Temps  Merovin- 

obtenues  par  l'insurrection  et  des  fran-  giens,  Preface,  p.  19,  2de  e"dit. 
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seventh  century  B.C.  Though  they  had  little  immediate  tendency 
to  benefit  the  mass  of  the  freemen,  yet  when  we 
compare  them  with  the  antecedent  heroic  government,  change 
they  indicate  an  important  advance— the  first  adop-  adS-eta1* 
tion  of  a  deliberate  and  preconceived  system  in  the  the  Greek 
management  of  public  affairs.1  They  exhibit  the  first 
evidences  of  new  and  important  political  ideas  in  the  Greek  mind 
— the  separation  of  legislative  and  executive  powers  ;  the  former 
vested  in  a  collective  body,  not  merely  deliberating  but  also 
finally  deciding — while  the  latter  is  confided  to  temporary  in- 
dividual magistrates,  responsible  to  that  body  at  the  end  of  their 
period  of  office.  We  are  first  introduced  to  a  community  of 
citizens,  according  to  the  definition  of  Aristotle — men  qualified, 
and  thinking  themselves  qualified,  to  take  turns  in  command  and 
obedience.  The  collective  sovereign,  called  The  City,  is  thus 
constituted.  It  is  true  that  this  first  community  of  citizens 
comprised  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  men  personally 
free ;  but  the  ideas  upon  which  it  was  founded  began  gradually 
to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  all.  Political  power  had  lost 
its  heaven-appointed  character,  and  had  become  an  attri- 
bute legally  communicable  as  well  as  determined  to  certain 
definite  ends  :  and  the  ground  was  thus  laid  for  those 
thousand  questions  which  agitated  so  many  of  the  Grecian 
cities  during  the  ensuing  three  centuries,  partly  respecting 
its  apportionment,  partly  respecting  its  employment, — ques- 
tions sometimes  raised  among  the  members  of  the  privileged 
oligarchy  itself,  sometimes  between  that  order  as  a  whole  and 
the  non-privileged  Many.  The  seeds  of  those  popular  move- 
ments, which  called  forth  so  much  profound  emotion,  so 
much  bitter  antipathy,  so  much  energy  and  talent,  throughout 
the  Grecian  world,  with  different  modifications  in  each  par- 
ticular city,  may  thus  be  traced  back  to  that  early  revolu- 
tion which  erected  the  primitive  oligarchy  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  heroic  kingdom. 

1  Aristot.  Polit.  iii.  10,  7.    en-el  Se  ohject  for  which  the  European  towns 

(i.e.  after  the  early  kings  had  had  their  in   the   middle  ages,  in   the   twelfth 

da.y)crvi'<:pa.t.veyCyi>ear0xnro\\ov<;6ixo(.ovs  century,     struggled    with     so    much 

Trpos  apej-qv,  ovksti  vTc4fx.evov  (r^v  /3a<ri-  energy,    and   ultimately  obtained :   a 

A.«iav)  AAA'   i^rjTovv  koivov  n,  *ai  charter  of  incorporation,  and  a  quali- 

froAireuxi/  KaOCaracrav.  fled  privilege  of  internal  self -govern- 

Kouw  ti,  a    commune,    the    great  ment. 
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How  these  first  oligarchies  were  administered  we  have  no  direct 

information.  But  the  narrow  and  anti-popular  interests 

faction8"        naturally  belonging  to  a  privileged  few,  together  with 

oU^archie      ^e  Senera^  violence  of  private  manners  and  passions, 

—modes  by    leave  us  no  ground  for  presuming  favourably  respecting 

despots  e      either  their  prudence  or  their  good  feeling  ;  and  the 

acquired        facf;g  wnich  we  learn  respecting  the  condition  of  Attica 
power.  c  ° 

prior  to  the  Solonian  legislation  (to  be  recounted  in 

the  next  chapter)  raise  inferences  all  of  an  unfavourable  character. 
The  first  shock  which  they  received,  and  by  which  so  many  of 
them  were  subverted,  arose  from  the  usurpers  called  Despots,  who 
employed  the  prevalent  discontents  both  as  pretexts  and  as  aids 
for  their  own  personal  ambition,  while  their  very  frequent  success 
seems  to  imply  that  such  discontents  were  wide  spread  as  well  as 
serious.  These  despots  arose  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  oligarchies, 
but  not  all  in  the  same  manner.1  Sometimes  the  executive 
magistrate,  upon  whom  the  oligarchy  themselves  had  devolved 
important  administrative  powers  for  a  certain  temporary  period, 
became  unfaithful  to  his  choosers,  and  acquired  sufficient 
ascendency  to  retain  his  dignity  permanently  in  spite  of  them — 
perhaps  even  to  transmit  it  to  his  son.  In  other  places,  and 
seemingly  more  often,  there  arose  that  noted  character  called  the 
Demagogue,  of  whom  historians  both  ancient  and  modern  com- 
monly draw  so  repulsive  a  picture : 3  a  man  of  energy  and 
ambition,  sometimes  even  a  member  of  the  oligarchy  itself,  who 
stood  forward  as  champion  of  the  grievances  and  sufferings  of 
the  non-privileged  Many,  acquired  their  favour,  and  employed 
their  strength  so  effectively  as  to  put  down  the  oligarchy  by 
force,  and  constitute  himself  despot.  A  third  form  of  despot, 
some  presumptuous  wealthy  man,  like  Kylon  at  Athens,  without 
even  the  pretence  of  popularity,  was  occasionally  emboldened, 
by  the    success    of   similar    adventurers    in   other   places,    to 

1  The  definition  of  a  despot  is  given  Boeckh  thinks  that  it  came  from  the 

in  Cornelius  Nepos,  Vita  Miltiadis,  c.  Lydians  or  Phrygians  (Comment,  ad 

8:— "Omnes     habentur    et    dicuntur  Corp.  Inscrip.  No.  3439). 

tyranni,  qui  potestate  sunt  perpetua  in  2  Aristot.     Polit.    v.    8,    2,    3,    4. 

eacivitate,  quae libertateusa est":  com-  Tupawos— e/c  irpoo-Ta.TiKr)<;  pi^Vjs  xal  ovk 

pare Cicorode Republican.  26, 27;iii.l4.  a\Ko6ev    enflKao-Tavei    (Plato,   Repub. 

The   word    rvpawos    was   said   by  viii.   c.    17,   p.   565).      Oi>Sei<!   yap   6?> 

Hippias  the  sophist  to  have  first  found  dSrjAov,  on  was  rvpavvos  iK  S^/iOKoAaKOs 

its  way  into  the  Greek  language  about  fyverai  (Dionys.  Halic.  vi.  60)  :  a  propo- 

the  time   of   Archilochus   (B.C.    660) :  sition  decidedly  too  general. 
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hire  a  troop  of  retainers  and  seize  the  acropolis.  And  there 
were  examples,  though  rare,  of  a  fourth  variety — the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  ancient  kings — who,  instead  of  suffering 
himself  to  be  restricted  or  placed  under  control  by  the  oligarchy, 
found  means  to  subjugate  them,  and  to  extort  by  force  an 
ascendency  as  great  as  that  which  his  forefathers  had  enjoyed  by 
consent.  To  these  must  be  added,  in  several  Grecian  states,  the 
iEsymnete  or  Dictator,  a  citizen  formally  invested  with  supreme 
and  unresponsible  power,  placed  in  command  of  the  military 
force,  and  armed  with  a  standing  body-guard,  but  only  for  a 
time  named,  and  in  order  to  deal  with  some  urgent  peril 
or  ruinous  internal  dissension.1  The  person  thus  exalted, 
always  enjoying  a  large  measure  of  confidence,  and  generally  a 
man  of  ability,  was  sometimes  so  successful,  or  made  himself  so 
essential  to  the  community,  that  the  term  of  his  office  was 
prolonged,  and  he  became  practically  despot  for  life  ;  or  even  if 
the  community  were  not  disposed  to  concede  to  him  this 
permanent  ascendency,  he  was  often  strong  enough  to  keep  it 
against  their  will. 

Such  were  the  different  modes  in  which  the  numerous  Greek 
despots  of  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C. 
acquired  their  power.  Though  we  know  thus  much 
in  general  terms  from  the  brief  statements  of  Aristotle,  yet 
unhappily  we  have  no  contemporary  picture  of  any  one  of  these 
communities,  so  as  to  give  us  the  means  of  appreciating  the 
change  in  detail.  Of  the  persons  who,  possessing  inherited 
kingly  dignity,  stretched  their  paternal  power  so  far  as  to 
become  despots,  Aristotle  gives  us  Pheidon  of  Argos  as  an 
example,  whose  reign  has  been  already  narrated.  Of  those  who 
made  themselves  despots  by  means  of  official  power  previously 
held  under  an  oligarchy,  he  names  Phalaris  at  Agrigentum  and 
the  despots  at  Miletus  and  other  cities  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  : 
among  others  who  raised  themselves  by  becoming  demagogues, 
he  specifies  Pansetius  in  the  Sicilian  town  of  Leontini,  Kypselus 
at  Corinth,  and   Peisistratus  at    Athens  :2    of    iEsymnetes  or 

1  Aristot.  iii.  9,  5 ;  iii.  10, 1—10 ;  iv.  8,  R.  v.  73—74  ;  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  617 ;  and 

2.    Aiorv/oti'rJTai — avroKpaTopes  /u.oi'apxoi  Aristot.  Fragment.  RerumPublicarum, 

i i>  toTs  apxou'oi?  *H\Atj(ti — atpeTT/  rvpav  ed.  Neumann,  p.  122,  KvixaCwv  IIoAiTeia. 

vi? ;  compare  Theophrastus,  Fragment.  2  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  8,  2,  3,  4  ;  v.  4,  5. 

a-t-pl  BenriAei'as,  and  Dionys.  Hal.,  A.  Aristotle  outers  to  one  of  the  songs 
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chosen  despots,  Pittakus  of  Mitylene  is  the  prominent  instance. 
The  military  and  aggressive  demagogue,  subverting  an  oligarchy 
which  had  degraded  and  ill-used  him,  governing  as  a  cruel 
despot  for  several  years,  and  at  last  dethroned  and  slain,  is 
farther  depicted  by  Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus  in  the  history  of 
Aristodemus  of  the  Italian  Cumse.1 

From  the  general  statement  of  Thucydides  as  well  as  of 
Tendency  Aristotle,  we  learn  that  the  seventh  and  sixth 
towards  a  centuries  B.C.  were  centuries  of  progress  for  the 
organised  Greek  cities  generally,  in  wealth,  in  power,  and  in 
citizenship.  p0pUiati0n ;  and  the  numerous  colonies  founded 
during  this  period  (of  which  I  shall  speak  in  a  future  chapter) 
will  furnish  further  illustration  of  such  progressive  ^tendencies. 
Now  the  changes  just  mentioned  in  the  Grecian  governments, 
imperfectly  as  we  know  them,  are  on  the  whole  decided 
evidences  of  advancing  citizenship.  For  the  heroic  govern- 
ment, with  which  Grecian  communities  begin,  is  the  rudest 
and  most  infantine  of  all  governments  :  destitute  even  of  the 
pretence  of  system  or  security,  incapable  of  being  in  any  way 
foreknown,  and  depending  only  upon  the  accidental  variations 
in  the  character  of  the  reigning  individual,  who  in  most  cases, 
far  from  serving  as  a  protection  to  the  poor  against  the  rich 
and  great,  was  likely  to  indulge  his  passions  in  the  same 
unrestrained  way  as  the  latter,  and  with  still  greater  impunity. 

The  despots,  who  in  so  many  towns  succeeded  and  supplanted 
Character  this  oligarchical  government,  though  they  governed 
fng  of  the"  on  principles  usually  narrow  and  selfish,  and  often 
despots.  oppressively  cruel,  "  taking  no  thought  (to  use  the 
emphatic  words  of  Thucydides)  except  each  for  his  own  body 
and  his  own  family" — yet  since  they  were  not  strong  enough  to 
crush  the  Greek  mind,  imprinted  upon  it  a  painful  but 
improving  political  lesson,  and  contributed  much  to  enlarge  the 
range  of  experience  as  well  as  to  determine  the  subsequent  case 
of  feeling.2     They  partly  broke  down  the  wall  of  distinction 

of  Alkseus  as  his  evidence  respecting  reign  of  Aristodemus  falls  about  510  B.C. 
the  elevation  of  Pittakus :  a  very  suffi-        ^  Thucyd.   i.   17.    Typoivvot.  Se  oo-ot 

cient    proof    doubtless — but    we    may  7j<rav  iv  rats  'EWaviKdis  n-oAecri,  to  e#' 

see  that  he  had  no  other  infoi'mants,  kavjiav  fj.6vov  irpoopdjp.ei/oi  e?  re  to  o-aj/u.a 

except  the  poets,   about  these  early  /cat  «  to  tov  ISiov  oIkov  avgeiv  6Y  aa^xk- 

times.  Aetas  oaov  eSvvavro  fiaAiaTa,  Tas  jroAtis 

1  Dionys.  Hal.,  A.  R.  vii.  2,  12     The  uSkovv. 
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between  the  people — properly  so  called,  the  general  mass  of 
freemen — and  -the  oligarchy  :  indeed  the  demagogue-despots  are 
interesting  as  the  first  evidence  of  the  growing  importance  of 
the  people  in  political  affairs.  The  demagogue  stood  forward  as 
representing  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  people  against  the 
governing  few,  probably  availing  himself  of  some  special  cases  of 
ill-usage,  and  taking  pains  to  be  conciliatory  and  generous  in  his 
own  personal  behaviour.  When  the  people  by  their  armed  aid 
had  enabled  him  to  overthrow  the  existing  rulers,  they  had  thus 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  own  chief  in  possession  of  the 
supreme  power,  but  they  acquired  neither  political  rights  nor 
increased  securities  for  themselves.  What  measure  of  positive 
advantage  they  may  have  reaped,  beyond  that  of  seeing  their 
previous  oppressors  humiliated,  we  know  too  little  to  determine.1 
But  even  the  worst  of  despots  was  more  formidable  to  the 
rich  than  to  the  poor  ;  and  the  latter  may  perhaps  have  gained 
by  the  change,  in  comparative  importance,  notwithstanding 
their  share  in  the  rigours  and  exactions  of  a  government  which 
had  no  other  permanent  foundation  than  naked  fear. 

A  remark  made  by  Aristotle  deserves  especial  notice  here,  as 
illustrating  the  political  advance  and  education  of  the  Grecian 
communities.        He     draws     a    marked    distinction   The 
between  the  early  demagogue  of  the  seventh  and   demagogue- 
sixth  centuries,  and  the  later  demagogue,  such  as  he   the  earlier 
himself,  and  the  generations  immediately  preceding,   confpared 
had  witnessed.      The  former  was  a  military  chief,   with  the 
daring  and  full  of  resource,  who  took  arms  at  the   of  later b 
head  of  a  body  of  popular  insurgents,  put  down  the  times- 
government  by  force,  and  made  himself  the  master  both  of  those 
whom  he  deposed  and  of  those  by  whose  aid  he  deposed  them  : 
while  the  latter  was  a  speaker,  possessed  of  all  the  talents 
necessary  for  moving  an  audience,  but  neither  inclined  to,  nor 
qualified  for,  armed  attack — accomplishing  all  his  purposes  by 
pacific  and  constitutional  methods.     This  valuable  change— sub- 
stituting discussion  and  the  vote  of  an  assembly  in  place  of  an 

1  Wachsmuth     (Hellenische    Alter-  tual  goodwill  between  the  despot  and 

thumskunde,  sect.  49—51)   and   Titt-  the  poorer  freemen.  Community  of  an ti- 

mann  (Griechisch.  Staatsverfassungen,  pathy  against  the  old  oligarchy  was  a 

p.  527—533)  both  make  too  much  of  the  bond  essentially  temporary,  dissolved 

supposed  friendly  connexion  and  mu-  as  soon  as  that  oligarchy  was  put  down. 
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appeal  to  arms,  and  procuring  for  the  pronounced  decision  of  the 
assembly  such  an  influence  over  men's  minds  as  to  render  it  final 
and  respected  even  by  dissentients — arose  from  the  continued 
practical  working  of  democratical  institutions.  I  shall  have 
occasion,  at  a  later  period  of  this  history,  to  estimate  the  value  of 
that  unmeasured  obloquy  which  has  been  heaped  on  the 
Athenian  demagogues  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — Kleon  and 
Hyperbolus  ;  but  assuming  the  whole  to  be  well-founded,  it  will 
not  be  the  less  true  that  these  men  were  a  material  improvement 
on  the  earlier  demagogues  such  as  Kypselus  and  Peisistratus,  who 
employed  the  armed  agency  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of 
subverting  the  established  government  and  acquiring  despotic 
authority  for  themselves.  The  demagogue  was  essentially  a 
leader  of  opposition,  who  gained  his  influence  by  denouncing  the 
men  in  real  ascendency,  and  in  actual  executive  functions.  Now 
under  the  early  oligarchies  his  opposition  could  be  shown  only 
by  armed  insurrection,  and  it  conducted  him  either  to  personal 
sovereignty  or  to  destruction.  But  the  growth  of  democratical 
institutions  insured  both  to  him  and  to  his  political  opponents 
full  liberty  of  speech,  and  a  paramount  assembly  to  determine 
between  them  ;  whilst  it  both  limited  the  range  of  his  ambition 
and  set  aside  the  appeal  to  armed  force.  The  railing  demagogue 
of  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (even  if  we  accept 
literally  the  representations  of  his  worst  enemies)  was  thus  a  far 
less  mischievous  and  dangerous  person  than  the  fighting 
demagogue  of  the  earlier  centuries  :  and  the  "  growth  of  habits 
\  of  public  speaking  ni  (to  use  Aristotle's  expression)  was  the  cause 
\  of  the  difference.  Opposition  by  the  tongue  was  a  beneficial 
substitute  for  opposition  by  the  sword. 

The  rise  of  these  despots  on  the  ruins  of  the  previous  oligarchies 
was,  in  appearance,  a  return  to  the  principles  of  the  heroic  age — 
the  restoration  of  a  government  of  personal  will  in  place  of  that 
systematic  arrangement  known  as  the  City.  But  the  Greek 
mind  had  so  far  outgrown  those  early  principles,  that  no  new 

^  1  Aristot.  Polit.  V.  4,  4  ;  7,  3.     'Ejti  fie  tots  pev,  oi  Sij/Aaywyoi  ?)<rav  e/c  rdv  arparr)- 

rtov  dpxcu'wv,  ore  yeVowo  6  avTC-s  Sr)p.ayco-  yovvrajv  ov  yap  nut  Beivol  Tjtrav  \4yetv 

yb?  /cat  <TTpaT))ybs,  els  rvpavvCSa  fiere^aX-  vvv  fie,  ttjs  pijropiKTj?  ijvf  jjy.eV>js,  oi  Svvd- 

Xov  •  o'xeSbi'  -yap  oi  7rAeio~TOi  tcov  apxaiutv  [ievoi  kiyetv  Sr) fi ay a>y overt  p.ev,  fit'  airetpiay 

Tvpavvu}vlK8r)fj.ayu)yu)vyey6va(rt..    Altlov  fie  rS>v  nokepuKiov  ovk  iniOevrat,,  nkriv  ei 

.&*  tow  Tore  ju.ej/  yeveaOai,  vvv  fie  jui],  on  jtov  fipa-Xv  n  yeyove  toioutoj\ 
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government  founded  thereupon  could  meet  with  willing  acqui 

escence,  except  under  some  temporary  excitement.    At  contrast 

first  doubtless  the  popularity  of  the  usurper— combined  J®t^een 

with  the  fervour  of  his  partisans  and  the  expulsion  or  and  the 

intimidation  of  opponents,  and  further  enhanced  by  gj*jf heroic 

the  punishment  of  rich  oppressors— was  sufficient  to  Position  of 
*         .       ,.  ,-,-  j  j  ■>•      the  despot, 

procure  for  him  obedience ;  and  prudence  on  his 

part  might  prolong  this  undisputed  rule  for  a  considerable  period, 
perhaps  even  throughout  his  whole  life.  But  Aristotle  intimates 
that  these  governments,  even  when  they  began  well,  had  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  become  worse  and  worse.  Discontent  mani- 
fested itself,  and  was  aggravated  rather  than  repressed  by  the 
violence  employed  against  it,  until  at  length  the  despot  became 
a  prey  to  mistrustful  and  malevolent  anxiety,  losing  any  measure 
of  equity  or  benevolent  sympathy  which  might  once  have  animated 
him.  If  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  bequeath  his  authority  to  his 
son,  the  latter,  educated  in  a  corrupt  atmosphere  and  surrounded 
by  parasites,  contracted  dispositions  yet  more  noxious  and  un- 
social. His  youthful  appetites  were  more  ungovernable,  while 
he  was  deficient  in  the  prudence  and  vigour  which  had  been 
indispensable  to  the  self-accomplished  rise  of  his  father.1  For 
such  a  position,  mercenary  guards  and  a  fortified  acropolis  were 
the  only  stay — guards  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens,  and 
thus  requiring  constant  exactions  on  behalf  of  that  which  was 
nothing  better  than  a  hostile  garrison.  It  was  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  despot  that  he  should  keep  down  the  spirit  of  the 
free  people  whom  he  governed  ;  that  he  should  isolate  them  from 
each  other,  and  prevent  those  meetings  and  mutual  communica- 
tions which  Grecian  cities  habitually  presented  m  the  School, 
the  Lesche,  or  the  Palaestra  ;  that  he  should  strike  off  the  over- 
topping ears  of  corn  in  the  field  (to  use  the  Greek  locution)  or 
crush  the  exalted  and  enterprising  minds.2    Nay,  he  had  even  to 

i  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  8,  20.  The  whole  story  as  if  Thrasybulus  had  been  the 
tenor  of  this  eighth  chapter  (of  the  fifth  person  to  suggest  this  hint  by  conduct- 
book)  shows  how  unrestrained  were  the  ing  the  messenger  of  Periander  into  a 
personal  passions— the  lust  as  well  as  corn-field  and  there  striking  off  the 
the  anger— of  a  Grecian  rvpawos.  tallest  ears  with  his  stick.    Aristotle 

T6v  toi  rvpawov  evcrepeZv  ov  /S<x8ioj/  reverses  the  two,  and  makes  Periander 

(Sophokles  ap.  Schol.  Aristides, '  vol.  the  adviser :  Livy  (i.  54)  transfers  the 

iii.  p.  291,  ed.  Dindorf).  scene  to  Gabii  and  Rome,  with  Sextus 

2  Aristot.  Polit.  iii.  8,  3 ;   v.  8,  7.  Tarquinius  as  the  person  sending  for 

Herodot.  v.  92.    Herodotus  gives  the  counsel  to  his  father  at  Rome.    Com- 
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a  certain  extent  an  interest  in  degrading  and  impoverishing  them, 
or  at  least  in  debarring  them  from  the  acquisition  either  of  wealth 
or  leisure.  The  extensive  constructions  undertaken  by  Polykrates 
at  Samos,  as  well  as  the  rich  donations  of  Periander  to  the  temple 
at  Olympia,  are  considered  by  Aristotle  to  have  been  extorted  by 
these  despots  with  the  express  view  of  engrossing  the  time  and 
exhausting  the  means  of  their  subjects. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  all  were  alike  cruel  or  unprin- 
cipled. But  the  perpetual  supremacy  of  one  man  or  one  family 
had  become  so  offensive  to  the  jealousy  of  those  who  felt  them- 
selves to  be  his  equals,  and  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  people, 
Good  that  repression  and  severity  were  inevitable,  whether 

impoSible*  originally  intended  or  not.  And  even  if  an  usurper, 
tohim.  having  once  entered  upon  this  career  of  violence, 

grew  sick  and  averse  to  its  continuance,  abdication  only  left  him 
in  imminent  peril,  exposed  to  the  vengeance1  of  those  whom  he 
had  injured — unless  indeed  he  could  clothe  himself  with  the 
mantle  of  religion,  and  stipulate  with  the  people  to  become 
priest  of  some  temple  and  deity ;  in  which  case  his  new  function 
protected  him,  just  as  the  tonsure  and  the  monastery  sheltered  a 
dethroned  prince  in  the  middle  ages.2  Several  of  the  despots 
were  patrons  of  music  and  poetry,  courting  the  goodwill  of  con- 
temporary intellectual  men  by  invitation  as  well  as  by  reward. 
Moreover  there  were  some  cases,  such  as  that  of  Peisistratus  and 
his  sons  at  Athens,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  (analogous  to 

pare  Plato,  Republ.  viii.  c.  17,  p.  565 ;  despot  with  these  words  above-noticed, 

Eurip.  Supplic.  414— 455.  — "He  subverts  the  customs   of   the 

The    discussion   which    Herodotus  country :  he  violates  women :  he  puts 

ascribes  to  the  Persian  conspirators,  men  to  death  untried"     (Herod,  iii.  80 

after  the  assassination  of  the  Magian  —82). 

king,  whether  they  should  constitute  i  Thucyd.  ii.  62.      Compare   again 

the  Persian  government  as  a  monarchy,  the    speech    of    Kledn,   iii.    37 — 40— 

an  oligarchy,  or  a  democracy,  exhibits  ws  rvpawiba  yap  e^ere  avrfiv,  yv  \afielv 

a  vein  of  ideas  purely  Grecian,  and  nev  S&ikov  SoksI  elvat,  a<pelv<u  Si  eTruaV- 

altogether  foreign  to  the  Oriental  con-  Swov. 

ception  of  government.  But  it  sets  The  bitter  sentiment  against  des- 
forth— briefly,  yet  with  great  per-  pots  seems  to  be  as  old  as  Alkaeus,  and 
spicuity  and  penetration— the  advan-  we  find  traces  of  it  in  Sol6n  and  Theog- 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  all  the  nis  (Theognis,  38—50;  Sol6n,  Fragm. 
three.  The  case  made  out  against  vii.  p.  32,  ed.  Schneidewin).  Phanias 
monarchy  is  by  far  the  strongest,  while  of  Eresus  had  collected  in  a  book  the 
the  counsel  on  behalf  of  monarchy  "Assassinations  of  Despots  from  re- 
assumes  as  a  part  of  his  case  that  the  venge"  (Tvpdwoiv  avaipio-ei*  ex  Ti/utopias 
individual  monarch  is  to  be  the  best  — Athenasus,  iii.  p.  90 ;  x.  p.  438). 
man  in  the  state.  The  anti-monarchial  2  See  the  story  of  Maeandrius,  minis- 
champion  Otanes  concludes  a  long  ter  and  successor  of  Polykrates  of 
string    of    criminations    against    the  Samos,  in  Herodotus,  iii.  142, 143. 
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that  of  Augustus  at  Eome)  to  reconcile  the  reality  of  personal 
omnipotence  with  a  certain  respect  for  pre-existing  forms.1  In 
such  instances  the  administration — though  not  unstained  by- 
guilt,  never  otherwise  than  unpopular,  and  carried  on  by  means 
of  foreign  mercenaries— was  doubtless  practically  milder.  But 
cases  of  this  character  were  rare  ;  and  the  maxims  usual  with 
Grecian  despots  were  personified  in  Periander  the  Kypselid  of 
Corinth— a  harsh  and  brutal  person,  though  not  destitute  either 
of  vigour  or  intelligence. 

The  position  of  a  Grecian  despot,  as  depicted  by  Plato,  by 
Xenophon,  and  by  Aristotle,2  and  farther  sustained  by  the  indi- 


iThucyd.  vi.  54.  The  epitaph  of 
Archedikd,  the  daughter  of  Hippias 
(which  was  inscribed  at  Lampsakus, 
where  she  died),  though  written  by  a 
great  friend  of  Hippias,  conveys  the 
sharpest  implied  invective  against  the 
usual  proceedings  of  the  despots  :— 

'H  irarpos  re  xai  avSpbs  iSeK<f>S>v  t'  oZaa 
Tvpdvvuv 
IlotSaJi/  t,  ovx  WpO*l  vovv  es  draaOaXCrfv. 
(Thuc.  vi.  59.) 

The  position  of  Augustus  at  Rome, 
and  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens,  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  passage  in  Sismondi, 
Republiques  Italiennes,  vol.  iv.  ch.  26, 
p.  208:— "Les  petits  monarques  de 
chaque  ville  s'opposaient  eux-memes  a 
ce  que  leur  pouvoir  fut  attribue  a  un 
droit  he're'ditaire,  parce  que  l'he're'dite 
aurait  presque  toujours  6t6  retorque" 
contre  eux.  Ceux  qui  avaient  succeed 
a  une  rdpublique,  avaient  abaisse  des 
nobles  plus  anciens  et  plus  illustres 
qu'eux :  ceux  qui  avaient  succed6  a 
d'autres  seigneurs  n'avaient  tenu  aacun 
compte  du  droit  de  leurs  pre'd^cesseurs, 
et  se  sentaient  intdresse's  a  le  nier. 
Hs  se  disaient  done  mandataires  du 
peuple :  ils  ne  prenaient  jamais  le 
commandement  d'une  ville,  lors  meme 
qu'ils  l'avaient  soumise  par  les  armes, 
sans  se  faire  attribuer  par  les  anciens 
ou  par  l'assembtee  du  peuple,  selon  que 
les  uns  ou  les  autres  se  montraient 
plus  dociles,  le  titre  et  les  pouvoirs  de 
seigneur  general,  pour  un  an,  pour 
cinq  ans,  ou  pour  toute  leur  vie,  aveo 
une  paie  fixe,  qui  devoit  etre  prise  sur 
les  deniers  de  la  communauteY' 

2  Consult  especially  the  treatise  of 
Xenoph6n,  called  Hiero,  or  TvpawiKos, 
in  which  the  interior  life  and  feelings 
of  the  Grecian  despot  are  strikingly 
set  forth,  in  a  supposed  dialogue  with 

2- 


the  poet  SiraonidSs.  The  tenor  of 
Plato's  remarks  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
books  of  the  Republic,  and  those  of 
Aristotle  in  the  fifth  book  (ch.  8  and  9) 
of  the  Politics,  display  the  same 
picture,  though  not  with  such  fulness 
of  detail.  The  speech  of  one  of  the 
assassins  of  Euphron  (despot  of  Sikydn) 
is  remarkable,  as  a  specimen  of  Grecian 
feeling  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  3,  7—12). 
The  expressions  both  of  Plato  and 
Tacitus,  in  regard  to  the  mental  wretch- 
edness of  the  despot,  are  the  strong- 
est which  the  language  affords  : — Kai 

7re'i/7is  rrj  dXrjOeCa.  ^aiVerai,  idv  tis  o\r)v 
xj/vx^v  eTrioTTjTai  OedaraarOai,  ical  <£6j3ov 
yifxuv  6id  iravTOS  tow  /3tov,  <r<J>aSa<r. 
ItoiV  re  koX  bSvviav  h-Atjptis  .... 
'AvdyKT)  koX  eli/ai,  Kai  en  fiaWov  yCy 
veaOai.  avro  ij  nporepov  Sid.  ttjv  dpxVt 
(f>9ov*p<S,  diri<TT<0,  dSiKo>,  a^iAo),  dvo<ria>, 
Kai  7ra<T7js  (ta/aas  navSoKel  re  Kai  rpo^ei, 
Kai  e£  dwdvToiv  tovtuiv  p.d\i<TTa.  p.ev  avrtS 
Suorvxei  eivai,  eVeiTafie  Kai  tovs  v\r)CTLOV 
avrov  toiovtovs  airepyd£eaOai..  (Repub- 
lic, ix.  p.  580.) 

And  Tacitus,  in  the  well-known 
passage  (Annal.  vi.  6)  :  "  Neque  frustra 
preestantissimus  sapientise  firmare 
solitus  est,  si  recludantur  tyrannorum 
mentes,  posse  aspici  laniatus  et  ictus : 
quando  ut  corpora  verberibus,  ita 
ssevitia,  libidine,  malis  consultis, 
animus  dilaceretur.  Quippe  Tiberium 
non  fortuna,  non  3olitudines,  prote- 
gebant,  quin  tormenta  pectoris  suasque 
ipse  poenas  fateretur." 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  power 
more  completely  surrounded  with  all 
circumstances  calculated  to  render  it 
repulsive  to  a  man  of  ordinary  bene- 
volence ;  the  Grecian  despot  had  large 
means  of  doing  harm,— scarcely  any 
means  of  doing  good.  Yet  the  acquisi- 
tion of  power  over  others,  under  any 
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cations  in  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Isokrates,  though  always 
coveted  by  ambitious  men,  reveals  clearly  enough  "  those  wounds 
and  lacerations  of  mind"  whereby  the  internal  Erinnys  avenged 
the  community  upon  the  usurper  who  trampled  them  down. 
Far  from  considering  success  in  usurpation  as  a  justification  of 
the  attempt  (according  to  the  theories  now  prevalent  respecting 
Cromwell  and  Bonaparte,  who  are  often  blamed  because  they 
kept  out  a  legitimate  king,  but  never  because  they  seized  an  un- 
authorized power  over  the  people),  these  philosophers  regard  the 
despot  as  among  the  greatest  of  criminals.  The  man  who. 
assassinated  him  was  an  object  of  public  honour  and  reward,  and 
a  virtuous  Greek  would  seldom  have  scrupled  to  carry^his  sword 
concealed  in  myrtle  branches,  like  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton, 
for  the  execution  of  the  deed.1  A  station,  which  overtopped  the 
restraints  and  obligations  involved  in  citizenship,  was  understood 
at  the  same  time  to  forfeit  all  title  to  the  common  sympathy  and 
protection  ;2  so  that  it  was  unsafe  for  the  despot  to  visit  in  person 
those  great  Pan-Hellenic  games  in  which  his  own  chariot  might 
perhaps  have  gained  the  prize,  and  in  which  the  Theors  or  sacred 
envoys,  whom  he  sent  as  representatives  of  his  Hellenic  city, 
appeared  with  ostentatious  pomp.  A  government  carried  on 
under  these  unpropitious  circumstances  could  never  be  otherwise 
than  short-lived.     Though  the  individual  daring  enough  to  seize 

conditions,  is  a  motive  so  all-absorbing,  d7roKTeiVrj  ti$,  ov  Kkinrriv,  dAAd  rvpav- 

that   even   tbis  precarious  and  anti-  vov. 

social   sceptre   was   always   intensely        There  cannot  be  a  more  powerful 

coveted,— Tvpawis,     xPVfJ-o-    <r<}>a\epbv,  manifestation  of  the  sentiment  enter- 

ttoAAoI  Se  avrrj?  epaarai  cltri  (Herod,  tained  towards  a  despot  in  the  ancient 

iii.  53).     See  the  striking  lines  of  Solon  world,  than  the  remarks  of  Plutarch 

(Fragment,  vii.  ed.  Schneidewin),  and  on  the  conduct  of  Timoledn  in  assisting 

the  saying  of  Jasdn  of   Pheree,   who  to  put  to  death  his  brother  the  despot 

used  to  declare  that  he  felt  hunger  Timophan§s   (Plutarch,    Timoleon,   c. 

until  he  became  despot,— ireivrjv,  ore  p.r)  4—7,    and   Comp.    of   Timoledn   with 

Tvpawol-    o»?    ovk  €7ri(TTa/j(.ei/os   iSiwTjjs  Paulus    iEmilius,    c.    2).       See    also 

tlvaL  (Aristot.  Polit.  iii.  2,  6).  Plutarch,    Comparison    of    Dion   and 

1  See  the  beautiful  Skolion  of  Kal-  Brutus,  c.  3,  and  Plutarch,  Prsecepta 

listratus,  so  popular  at  Athens,  xxvii.  Reipublicae  Gerendse,  c.  11,  p.  805 ;    c. 

p.456,  apud  Schneidewin,  Poet.  Graec.  17,  p.  813 ;  c.  32,  p.  824,— he  speaks  of 

— 'Ev  ixvprov  kMS!  to  £i'<£os  4>opri<r<a,  &c.  the  putting  down  of  a  despot  (rvpav 

Xenophdn,  Hiero,  ii.  8.    Ot  rvpawoi  viSuv  /cardAvcris)  as  among  the  most 

irai/res  navTaxv  w?  Sia  7roA.e/xia?  nopcvow  splendid  of  human  exploits — and  the 

Tat.    Compare  Isokrates,  Or.  viii.  (De  account   given   by  Xenophdn   of   the 

Pace)  p.  182 ;    Polyb.  ii.  59 ;  Cicero,  assassination  of  Jas&n  of  Pherte,  Hel- 

Orat.  pro  Milone,  c.  29.  lenic.  vi.  4,  32. 

Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  4,  8.    'E^ei  aSiKovat         2  Livy,     xxxviii.     50.       "  Qui    jus 

ye  to.  fieyta-ra  Sia  ras  vnepfiokas,  a\K'  ov  sequum  pati  non  possit,  in  eum  vim 

lid  ravayiccua. -  olov  Tvpawovaiv,  ov\  iva  haud      injustam      esse."         Compare 

M  ptywat  •  St,b  ko\  at  rt/xai  /uevaAai,  av  Theognis.  V.  1188t  ed.  Gaisf. 
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it  often  found  means  to  preserve  it  for  the  term  of  hi?  own  life, 
yet  the  sight  of  a  despot  living  to  old  age  was  rare,  and  the  trans- 
mission of  his  power  to  his  son  still  more  so.1 

Amidst  the  numerous  points  of  contention  in  Grecian  political 
morality,  this  rooted  antipathy  to  a  permanent  here- 
ditary ruler  stood  apart  as  a  sentiment  almost  una-   £e£feen  oli- 
nimous,  in  which  the  thirst  for  pre-eminence  felt  by   garchy  and 
the  wealthy  few,  and  the  love  of  equal  freedom  in  the   preceded 
bosoms    of   the    many,    alike    concurred.      It    first  between  oli- 
began  among  the  oligarchies  of  the  seventh  and  sixth   garchy  and 
centuries  B.C.,  being  a  reversal  of  that  pronounced 
monarchical  sentiment  which  we  now  read  in  the  Iliad  ;  and  it 
was  transmitted  by  them  to  the  democracies  which  did  not  arise 
until  a  later  period.     The  conflict  between  oligarchy  and  despo- 
tism preceded  that  between  oligarchy  and  democracy,  the  Lace- 
daemonians standing  forward  actively  on  both  occasions  to  uphold 
the  oligarchical  principle.      A  mingled  sentiment  of  fear  and 
repugnance  led  them  to  put  down  despotism  in  several  cities  of 
Greece  during  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  just  as  during  their  contest 
with  Athens  in  the  following  century,  they  assisted  the  oligarchical 
party  to  overthrow  democracy.     And  it  was  thus  that  the  dema- 
gogue-despot of  these  earlier  times — bringing  out  the  name  of  the 
people  as  a  pretext,  and  the  arms  of  the  people  as  a  means  of 
accomplishment,   for  his  own  ambitious  designs— served   as  a 
preface  to  the  reality  of  democracy  which  manifested  itself  at 


i  Plutarch,  Sept.  Sapient.  Conviv. 
C.  2,  p.  147. — cos  eptoT7)0eis  vnb  MoA?ra- 
yopov  rov  *Icui>os,  ri  irapato^oiarov 
eirjs      ecopaKa)?,      anoKpivaio,      Tvpavvov 

yepovTo.. — Compare  the  answer  of 
fhales  in  the  same  treatise,  c.  7,  p. 
152. 

The  orator  Lysias,  present  at  the 
Olympic  games,  and  seeing  the  The6rs 
of  the  Syracusan  despot  Dionysius  also 
present  in  tents  with  gilding  and 
purple,  addressed  an  harangue  inciting 
the  assembled  Greeks  to  demolish  the 
tents  (Lysiae  Ao-yo?  '0\vp.ttio.k6<;,  Fragm. 
p.  911,  ed.  Reisk. ;  Dionys.  Halicar. 
De  Lysia  Judicium,  c.  29—30).  Theo- 
phrastus  ascribed  to  Themistokles  a 
similar  recommendation  in  reference 
to  the  Thedrs  and  prize  chariots  of 
the  Syracusan  despot  Iliero  (Plutarch, 
Themistokles,  c.  25). 

The  common-places  of  the  rhetors 


afford  the  best  proof  how  unanimous 
was  the  tendency  in  the  Greek  mind  to 
rank  the  despot  among  the  most  odious 
criminals,  and  the  man  who  put  him 
to  death  among  the  benefactors  of 
humanity.  The  rhetor  The6n,  treat- 
ing upon  common-places,  says  :  Ton-o? 
earl  Aoyos  avfijTiKbs  OftoAoyov- 
ixevov  TrpayjaaTOS,  rjrot  Ap;apT>?p.aTos,  rf 
avSpa\a6r]p.aTog.  'Earl  yap  SCttos  6 
t67t6s*  6  ft-iv  tis,  Kara.  tcoi>  ireTroyijpev 
fxeuotv,  olo v  Kara  rv pdvvov,  7rpo- 
Jotov,  avS  po(povov ,  ao-wrov  o 
$4  Ti?,  vnep  tS>v  xprj&Tov  ti  SiaTre- 
irpayixevuv  •  otov  vnep  rvpavvo- 
ktovov,  apio"Te'tus,  vop.oOeTOV. 
(The&n,  Progymnasmata,  c.  vii.  ap. 
Walz.  Coll.  Rhett.  vol.  i.  p.  222.  Com- 
pare Aphthonius,  Progymn.  c.  vii.  p. 
82  of  the  same  volume,  and  Dionysius 
Halikarn.,  Ars  Rhetorica,  x.  15,  p.  390, 
ed.  Reiske.) 
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Athens  a  short  time  before  the  Persian  war,  as  a  development  of 
the  seed  planted  by  Solon. 

As  far  as  our  imperfect  information  enables  us  to  trace,  these 
early  oligarchies  of  the  Grecian  states,  against  which 
oligarchies  the  first  usurping  despots  contended,  contained  in 
multiplicity  themselves  more  repulsive  elements  of  inequality, 
of  different  an(j  more  mischevious  barriers  between  the  compo- 
associa-  nent  parts  of  the  population,  than  the  oligarchies  of 

tions.  |ater  ^ayg>    -what  was  true  of  Hellas  as  an  aggregate, 

was  true,  though  in  a  less  degree,  of  each  separate  community 
which  went  to  compose  that  aggregate.  Each  included  a  variety 
of  clans,  orders,  religious  brotherhoods,  and  local  or  professional 
sections,  very  imperfectly  cemented  together :  so  that  the 
oligarchy  was  not  (like  the  government  so  denominated  in  subse- 
quent times)  the  government  of  a  rich  few  over  the  less  rich  and 
the  poor,  but  that  of  a  peculiar  order,  sometimes  a  Patrician  order, 
over  all  the  remaining  society.  In  such  a  case  the  subject  Many 
might  number  opulent  and  substantial  proprietors  as  well  as  the 
governing  Few ;  but  these  subject  Many  would  themselves  be 
broken  into  different  heterogeneous  fractions  not  heartily  sympa- 
thising with  each  other,  perhaps  not  intermarrying  together,  nor 
partaking  of  the  same  religious  rites.  The  country-population, 
or  villagers  who  tilled  the  land,  seem  in  these  early  times  to  have 
been  held  to  a  painful  dependence  on  the  great  proprietors  who 
lived  in  the  fortified  town,  and  to  have  been  distinguished  by  a 
dress  and  habits  of  their  own,  which  often  drew  upon  them  an 
unfriendly  nickname.  These  town  proprietors  often  composed 
the  governing  class  in  early  Grecian  states  ;  while  their  subjects 
consisted — 1.  Of  the  dependent  cultivators  living  in  the  district 
around,  by  whom  their  lands  were  tilled.  2.  Of  a  certain  number 
of  small  self-working  proprietors  (avrovpyol),  whose  possessions 
were  too  scanty  to  maintain  more  than  themselves  by  the  labour 
of  their  own  hands  on  their  own  plot  of  ground — residing  either 
in  the  country  or  the  town,  as  the  case  might  be.  3.  Of  those 
who  lived  in  the  town,  having  not  land,  but  exercising  handicraft, 
arts,  or  commerce. 

The  governing  proprietors  went  by  the  name  of  the  Gamori 
or  Geomori,  according  as  the  Doric  or  Ionic  dialect  might  be 
used  in  describing  them,  since  they  were  found  in  states  belonging 
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to  one  race  as  well  as  to  the  other.    They  appear  to  have  consti- 
tuted a  close  order,  transmitting  their  privileges  to   Govern. 
their  children,  but  admitting  no  new  members  to  a   ment  of  the 
participation.     The  principle  called  by  Greek  thinkers  a  close"- 
a  Timocracy  (the  apportionment  of  political  rights   OT^TOI 
and  privileges  according  to   comparative  property)   past  pro- 
seems  to  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  applied  in  the  earlier   pne  ors' 
times.    We  know  no  example  of  it  earlier  than  Solon.     So  that 
by    the    natural  multiplication  of  families  and    mutation    of 
property,   there  would  come  to  be  many  individual  Gamori 
possessing  no  land  at  all,1  and  perhaps  worse  off  than  those  small 
freeholders  who  did  not  belong  to  the  order  ;  while  some  of  these 
latter  freeholders,  and  some  of  the  artisans  and  traders  in  the 
towns,  might  at  the  same  time  be  rising  in  wealth  and  importance. 

Under  a  political  classification  such  as  this,  of  which  the  repul- 
sive inequality  was  aggravated  by  a  rude  state  of  manners,  and 
which  had  no  flexibility  to  meet  the  changes  in  relative  position 
amongst  individual  inhabitants,  discontent  and  outbreaks  were 
unavoidable.  The  earliest  despot,  usually  a  wealthy  man  of  the 
disfranchised  class,  became  champion  and  leader  of  the  malcon- 
tents. 8  However  oppressive  his  rule  might  be,  at  least  it  was  an 
oppression  which  bore  with  indiscriminate  severity  upon  all  the 
fractions  of  the  population  ;  and  when  the  hour  of  reaction  against 
him  or  against  his  successor  arrived,  so  that  the  common  enemy 
was  expelled  by  the  united  efforts  of  all,  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  revive  the  pre-existing  system  of  exclusion  and  inequality  with- 
out some  considerable  abatements. 

As  a  general  rule,  every  Greek  city-community  included  in 
its  population,  independent  of  bought  slaves,  the  three  classes  of 
elements  above  noticed, — considerable  land-proprietors  the  Pe°Ple' 
with  rustic  dependents,  small  self- working  proprietors,  and  town- 
artisans, — the  three  elements  being  found  everywhere  in  different 
proportions.  But  the  progress  of  events  in  Greece,  from  the 
seventh  century  B.C.  downwards,  tended  continually  to  elevate  the 
comparative  importance  of  the  two  latter ;  while  in  those  early 
days  the  ascendency  of  the  former  was  at  its  maximum,  and 

lLike  various  members  oi  the  Polish  or  Hungarian  noblesse  in  recent 
times. 
'  Thueyct.  i.  13 
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altered  only  to  decline.  The  military  force  of  most  of  the  cities 
was  at  first  in  the  hands  of  the  great  proprietors,  and 
forced/the  formed  by  them.  It  consisted  of  cavalry,  themselves 
Srchies  anc*  tneir  retainers,  with  horses  fed  upon  their  lands, 
consisted  of  Such  was  the  primitive  oligarchical  militia,  as  con- 
stituted in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.,1  at 
Chalkis  and  Eretria  in  Eubcea,  as  well  as  at  Kolophon  and  other 
cities  in  Ionia,  and  as  it  continued  in  Thessaly  down  to  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  But  the  gradual  rise  of  the  small  proprietors  and 
town-artisans  was  marked  by  the  substitution  of  heavy-armed 
infantry  in  place  of  cavalry.  Moreover  a  further  change  not  less 
important  took  place,  when  the  resistance  to  Persia  led 
heavy?  *  to  the  great  multiplication  of  Grecian  ships  of  war, 
f  rntrd  and  manned  by  a  host  of  seamen  who  dwelt  congregated  in 
of  the  free  the  maritime  towns.  All  these  movements  in  the 
marine—  Grecian  communities  tended  to  break  up  the  close  and 
bothun-        exclusive  oligarchies  with  which  our  first  historical 

favourable  -,  i  -,  ,  .  , 

to  oli-  knowledge  commences  ;  and  to  conduct  them,  either 

gaic  y.  ^  oligarchs  rather  more  open,  embracing  all  men  of 

a  certain  amount  of  property — or  else  to  democracies.  But  the 
transition  in  both  cases  was  usually  attained  through  the 
interlude  of  the  despot. 

In  enumerating  the  distinct  and  unharmonioua  elements  of 
which  the  population  of  these  early  Grecian  communities  was 
made  up,  we  must  not  forget  one  further  element  which  was  to 
be  found  in  the  Dorian  states  generally — men  of 
Sates—  Dorian,  as  contrasted  with  men  of  non-Dorian,  race. 
Dorian  and    rj-^Q  Dorians  were  in  all  cases  immigrants  and  con- 

non-Donan  . ,.  _  .         ,  .  "        °  .         . 

inhabi-  querors,  establishing  themselves  along  with  and  at  the 

tants.  expense  of  the  prior  inhabitants.     Upon  what  terms 

the  co-habitation    was    established,    and    in  what  proportions 

invaders  and  invaded  came  together — we  have  little  information. 

Important  as  this  circumstance  is  in  the  history  of  these  Dorian 

communities,  we  know  it  only  as  a  general  fact,  without  being 

able  to  follow  its  results  in  detail.     But  we  see  enough  to  satisfy 

ourselves  that  in  those  revolutions  which  overthrew  the  oligarchies 

both  at  Corinth  and  Sikyon — perhaps  also  at  Megara— the  Dorian 

1  Aristot.    Polit.  iv.    3,  2  ;   11,    10.    Neumann,  Fragm.  v.  Eii/3oeW  TroAiTeuu, 
Aristofc.   Berum   Public.    Fragm.   ed.    p.  112  ;  Strabo,  x.  p.  447. 
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and  non-Dorian  elements  of  the  community  came  into  conflict 
more  or  less  direct. 

The  despots  of  Sikyon  are  the  earliest  of  whom  we  have  any 
distinct  mention.  Their  dynasty  lasted  100  years,  Dynasty0f 
a  longer  period  than  any  other  Grecian  despots  known  despots  at 
to  Aristotle ;  they  are  said *  moreover  to  have  the  Ortha- 
governed  with  mildness  and  with  much  practical  g°rid{e- 
respect  to  the  pre-existing  laws.  Orthagoras,  the  beginner  of  the 
dynasty,  raised  himself  to  the  position  of  despot  about  676  B.C., 
subverting  the  pre-existing  Dorian  oligarchy  ; 2  but  the  cause  and 
circumstances  of  this  revolution  are  not  preserved.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  a  cook.  In  his  line  of  successors  we  find 
mention  of  Andreas,  Myron,  Arist8nymus,  and  Kleisthenes. 
Myr6n  gained  a  chariot  victory  at  Olympia  in  the  33rd  Olympiad 
(648  b.c),  and  built  at  the  same  holy  place  a  thesaurus  containing 
two  ornamented  alcoves  of  copper,  for  the  reception  of  commemo- 
rative offerings  from  himself  and  his  family.3  Eespecting 
Kleisthenes  (whose  age  must  be  placed  between  600 — 560  B.C.,  but 
can  hardly  be  determined  accurately),  some  facts  are  reported  to 
us  highly  curious,  but  of  a  nature  not  altogether  easy  to  follow  or 
verify. 


W 


1  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  9,  21.  An  oracle 
is  said  to  have  predicted  to  the 
Sikyonians  that  they  would  be  sub- 
jected for  the  period  of  a  century  to  the 
hand  of  the  scourger  (Diodor.  Fragni. 
lib.  vii.— x. ;  Fragin.  xiv.  ed.  Maii). 

2  Herodot.  vi.  126 ;  Pausan.  ii.  8, 1. 
There  is  some  confusion  about  the 
names  of  Orthagoras  and  Andreas ; 
the  latter  is  called  a  cook  in  Diodorus 
(Fragment.  Excerpt.  Vatic,  lib.  vii. — 
x.  Fragm.  xiv.).  Compare  Libanius  in 
Sever,  vol.  iii.  p.  251,  Reisk.  It  has 
been  supposed,  with  some  probability, 
that  the  same  person  is  designated 
under  both  names :  the  two  names  do 
not  seem  to  occur  in  the  same  author. 
See  Plutarch,  Ser.  Numin.  Vind.  c.  7. 
p.  553. 

Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  10,  3)  seems  to 
have  conceived  the  dominion  as  having 
passed  direct  from  Myrdn  to  Kleis- 
thenes, omitting  Aristdnyinus. 

3  Pausan.  vi.  19,  2.  The  Eleians 
informed  Pausanias  that  the  brass  in 
these  alcoves  came  from  Tartessus  (the 
south-western  coast  of  Spain  from  the 
Strait  of  Gibrakar  to  the   territory 


beyond  Cadiz):  he  declines  to  guarantee 
the  statement.  But  O.  Muller  treats 
it  as  a  certainty,— "  two  apartments 
inlaid  with  Tartessian  brass,  and 
adorned  with  Doric  and  Ionic  columns. 
Both  the  architectural  orders  employed 
in  this  building,  and  the  Tartessian 
brass,  which  the  Phokseans  had  then 
brought  to  Greece  in  large  quantities 
from  the  hospitable  king  Arganthonius, 
attest  the  intercourse  of  Myr6n  with 
the  Asiatics."  (Dorians,  i.  8,  2.)  So 
also  Dr.  Thirlwall  states  the  fact : 
"  copper  of  Tartessus,  which  had  not 
long  been  introduced  into  Greece". 
(Hist.  Gr.  ch.  x.  p.  483,  2nd  ed.)  Yet, 
if  we  examine  the  chronology  of  the 
case,  we  shall  see  that  the  thirty-third 
Olympiad  (648  B.C.)  must  have  been 
earlier  even  than  the  first  discovery  o 
Tartessus  by  the  Greeks,— before  tht 
accidental  voyage  of  the  Samian  mer- 
chant Kdlaeus  first  made  the  region 
known  to  them,  and  more  than  half  a 
century  (at  least)  earlier  than  the 
commerce  of  the  Phokseans  with 
Arganthonius.  Compare  Herod,  i*. 
152  ;  L  163,  167. 
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We  learn  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  that  the  tribe  to 
which  Kleisthenes1  himself  (and  of  course  his  progenitors 
Orthagoras  and  the  other  Orthagoridse  also)  belonged,  was  distinct 
from  the  three  Dorian  tribes,  who  have  been  already  named  in 
my  previous  chapter  respecting  the  Lykurgean  constitution  at 
Violent  Sparta— the  Hylleis,  Pamphyli,  and  Dymanes.  We 
proceed-  also  learn  that  these  tribes  were  common  to  the 
Kieisthe-  Sikyonians  and  the  Argeians.  Kleisthenes,  being  in 
nfis#  a  state  of  bitter  hostility  with  Argos,  tried  in  several 

ways  to  abolish  the  points  of  community  between  the  two. 
Sikyon,  originally  dorised  by  settlers  from  Argos,  was  included 
in  the  "  lot  of  Temenus,"  or  among  the  towns  [pi  the  Argeian 
confederacy.  The  coherence  of  this  confederacy  had  become 
weaker  and  weaker,  partly  without  doubt  through  the  influence 
of  the  predecessors  of  Kleisthenes  ;  but  the  Argeians  may  perhaps 
have  tried  to  revive  it,  thus  placing  themselves  in  a  state  of  war 
with  the  latter,  and  inducing  him  to  disconnect  palpably  and 
violently  Sikyon  from  Argos.  There  were  two  anchors  by  which 
the  connexion  held — first,  legendary  and  religious  sympathy ; 
next,  the  civil  rites  and  denominations  current  among  the 
Sikyonian  Dorians  :  both  of  them  were  torn  up  by  Kleisthenes. 
He  changed  the  names  both  of  the  three  Dorian  tribes,  and  of 
that  non-Dorian  tribe  to  which  he  himself  belonged  :  the  last  he 
called  by  the  complimentary  title  of  Archelai  (commanders  of 
the  people) ;  the  first  three  he  styled  by  the  insulting  names  of 
Hyatse,  Oneatae,  and  Choereatae,  from  the  three  Greek  words 
signifying  a  boar,  an  ass,  and  a  little  pig.  The  extreme  bitterness 
of  such  an  insult  can  only  be  appreciated  when  we  fancy  to 
ourselves  the  reverence  with  which  the  tribes  in  a  Grecian  city 
regarded  the  hero  from  whom  their  name  was  borrowed.  That 
these  new  denominations,  given  by  Kleisthenes,  involved  an 
intentional  degradation  of  the  Dorian  tribes  as  well  as  an 
assumption  of  superiority  for  his  own,  is  affirmed  by  Herodotus, 
and  seems  well  deserving  of  credit. 

But  the  violence  of  which  Kleisthenes  was  capable  in  his  anti- 
Argeian  antipathy  is  manifested  still  more  plainly  in  his  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  the  hero  Adrastus  and  to  the  legendary 
sentiment  of  the  people.     Something  has  already  been  said  in  a 

l  Herod,  v.  67. 
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former  chapter1  about  this  remarkable  incident,  which  must 
however  be  here  again  briefly  noticed.  The  hero  Adrastus, 
whose  chapel  Herodotus  himself  saw  in  the  Sikyonian  agora,  was 
common  both  to  Argos  and  to  Sikyon,  and  was  the  object  of 
special  reverence  at  both.  He  figures  in  the  legend  as  king  of 
Argos,  and  as  the  grandson  and  heir  of  Polybus  king  of  Sikyon. 
He  was  the  unhappy  leader  of  the  two  sieges  of  Thebes,  so  famous 
in  the  ancient  epic.  The  Sikyonians  listened  with  delight  both 
to  the  exploits  of  the  Argeians  against  Thebes,  as  celebrated  in 
the  recitations  of  the  epical  rhapsodes,  and  to  the  mournful  tale  of 
Adrastus  and  his  family  misfortunes,  as  sung  in  the  tragic  chorus. 
Kleisthenes  not  only  forbade  the  rhapsodes  to  come  to  Sikydn,  ^~ 
but  further  resolved  to  expel  Adrastus  himself  from  the  country 
— such  is  the  literal  Greek  expression,2  the  hero  himself  being 
believed  to  be  actually  present  and  domiciled  among  the  people. 
He  first  applied  to  the  Delphian  oracle  for  permission  to  carry 
this  banishment  into  direct  effect ;  but  the  Pythian  priestess 
returned  an  answer  of  indignant  refusal, — "  Adrastus  is  king  of 
the  Sikyonians,  but  thou  art  a  ruffian  ".  Thus  baffled,  he  put  in 
practice  a  stratagem  calculated  to  induce  Adrastus  to  depart  ol 
his  own  accord.3  He  sent  to  Thebes  to  beg  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  introduce  into  Sikyon  the  hero  Melanippus  ;  and  the 
permission  was  granted.  Now  Melanippus— being  celebrated  in 
the  legend  as  the  puissant  champion  of  Thebes  against  Adrastus  ^-^ 
and  the  Argeian  besiegers,  and  as  having  slain  both  Mekisteus  / 
the  brother,  and  Tydeus  the  son-in-law,  of  Adrastus — was  pre- 
eminently odious  to  the  latter.  Kleisthenes  brought  this  anti- 
national  hero  into  Sikyon,  assigning  to  him  consecrated  ground 
in  the  prytaneium  or  government-house,  and  even  in  that  part 
which  was  most  strongly  fortified4  (for  it  seems  that  Adrastus 
was  conceived  as  likely  to  assail  and  to  battle  with  the  intruder) ; 
moreover  he  took  away  both  the  tragic  choruses  and  the 
sacrifice  from  Adrastus,  assigning  the  former  to  the  god  Dionysus, 
and  the  latter  to  Melanippus. 
The  religious  manifestations  of  Siky6n  being  thus  transferred 

1  See  above,  Part  I.  ch.  21.  rjj  avi-o?  6  'ASprjoros  a7raAAafeT<H. 

2  Herod.  V.  67.  Tovtov  iirtBvp.y^Tt  6  4  'En-ayayop-evos  fie  o  KA.e«r0eVi)«  rbv 
KXeio-flewjs,  edvra  'Apyeiov,  fK/3aAeti'  e«  MeXavi7T7ro»')  refievot  oi  &7re8efc  iv  avry 
T»j«  Xwp»JS.  t<3  irpvTavT)t<p  KaC  fi.iv  ivOavra  ifipvae  & 

••  Herod.  %.  67.    'E4>p6vr^e  /*r?xa,/1?,/    T(£  i^xvporaTy.    (Herod.  i6.) 
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from  Adrastus  to  his  mortal  foe,  and  from  the  cause  of  Argeians 
in  the  siege  of  Thebes  to  that  of  the  Thebans,  Adrastus  was 
presumed  to  have  voluntarily  retired  from  the  place.  And  the 
purpose  which  Kleisthenes  contemplated,  of  breaking  the  com- 
munity of  feeling  between  Siky6n  and  Argos,  was  in  part 
accomplished. 

A  ruler  who   could   do  such  violence  to  the  religious  and 
Classes  legendary  sentiment  of  his  community  may  well  be 

niS^opu-  suPPosed  capable  of  inflicting  that  deliberate  insult 
lation.  upon  the  Dorian  tribes  which  is  implied  in  their  new 

appellations.  As  we  are  uninformed,  however,  of  the  state  of 
things  which  preceded,  we  know  not  how  far  it  may  have  been  a 
retaliation  for  previous  insult  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is 
plain  that  the  Dorians  of  Sikyon  maintained  themselves  and 
their  ancient  tribes  quite  apart  from  the  remaining  community  ; 
though  what  the  other  constituent  portions  of  the  population 
were,  or  in  what  relation  they  stood  to  these  Dorians,  we  are  not 
enabled  to  make  out.  We  hear  indeed  of  a  dependent  rural 
population  in  the  territory  of  Sikyon,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Argos 
and  Epidaurus,  analogous  to  the  Helots  in  Laconia.  In  Sikyon 
this  class  was  termed  the  Korynephori  (club-men)  or  the  Kat6na- 
kophori,  from  the  thick  woollen  mantle  which  they  wore,  with  a 
sheepskin  sewn  on  to  the  skirt :  in  Argos  they  were  called  Gyni- 
nesii,  from  their  not  possessing  the  military  panoply  or  the  use 
of  regular  arms  :  in  Epidaurus,  Konipodes  or  the  Dusty-footed.1 
We  may  conclude  that  a  similar  class  existed  in  Corinth,  in 
Megara,  and  in  each  of  the  Dorian  towns  of  the  Argolic  Akte. 
But  besides  the  Dorian  tribes  and  these  rustics,  there  must 
probably  have  existed  non-Dorian  proprietors  and  town-residents, 
and  upon  them  we  may  suppose  that  the  power  of  the  Orthagoridee 
and  of  Kleisthenes  was  founded,  perhaps  more  friendly  and 
indulgent  to  the  rustic  serfs  than  that  of  the  Dorians  had  been 
previously.  The  moderation  which  Aristotle  ascribes  to  the 
Orthagoridae  generally  is  belied  by  the  proceedings  of  Kleisthenes. 
But  we  may  probably  believe  that  his  predecessors,  content  with 
maintaining  the  real  predominance  of  the  non-Dorian  over  the 

i  Julius  Pollux,  iii.  83 ;   Plutarch,  As   an    analogy   to   this   name   of 

Quaest.  Graec.  c.  1.  p.  291 ;  Theopompus  Konipodes,  we  may  notice  the  ancient 

ap.  Athenaeum,  vi.   p.  271 ;   Welcker,  courts  of  justice  called  Courts  of  Pit- 

Prolegomen.  ad Theognid.  c.  19. p.xxxiv.  powder  in  England,  Pieds-poudres, 
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Dorian  population,  meddled  very  little  with  the  separate  position 
and  civil  habits  of  the  latter — while  Kleisthenes,  provoked  or 
alarmed  by  some  attempt  on  their  part  to  strengthen  alliance 
with  the  Argeians,  resorted  both  to  repressive  measures  and  to 
that  offensive  nomenclature  which  has  been  above  cited.  The 
preservation  of  the  power  of  Kleisthenes  was  due  to  his  military 
energy  (according  to  Aristotle)  even  more  than  to  his  moderation 
and  popular  conduct.  It  was  aided  probably  by  his  magnificent 
displays  at  the  public  games,  for  he  was  victor  in  the  chariot-race 
at  the  Pythian  games  582  B.C.,  as  well  as  at  the  Olympic  games 
besides.  Moreover  he  was  in  fact  the  last  of  the  race,  nor  did  he 
transmit  his  power  to  any  successor.1 

The  reigns  of  the  early  Orthagoridse  then  may  be  considered 
as   marking   a  predominance,   newly   acquired   but 
quietly  exercised,  of  the  non-Dorians  over  the  Dorians   okha- 
in  Sikyon  :  the  reign  of  Kleisthenes,  as  displaying  a   Ke  oF 
strong  explosion  of  antipathy  from  the  former  towards   Sikyon 
the  latter.     And  though   this  antipathy,  with  the 
application  of  those  opprobrious  tribe-names  in  which  it  was 
conveyed,  stand  ascribed  to  Kleisthenes  personally,  we  may  see 
that  the  non-Dorians  in  Sikyon  shared  it  generally,  because  these 
same  tribe-names  continued  to  be  applied  not  only  during  the 
reign  of  that  despot,  but  also  for  sixty  years  longer,  after  his 
death.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  such  denominations 
could  never  have  been  acknowledged  or  employed  among  the 
Dorians  themselves.     After  the  lapse  of  sixty  years  from  the 
death  of  Kleisthenes,  the  Sikyonians  came  to  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  the  feud,  and  placed  the  tribe-names  on  a  footing  satis- 
factory to  all  parties.     The  old  Dorian  denominations  (Hylleis, 
Pamphyli,  and  Dymanes)  were  re-established,  while  the  name  of 
the  fourth  tribe,  or  non-Dorians,  was  changed  from  Archelai  to 
iEgialeis,   JSgialeus  son   of  Adrastus   being   constituted  their 
eponymus.2      This    choice,    of    the    son    of    Adrastus    for    an 
eponymus,  seems  to  show  that  the  worship  of  Adrastus  him- 

1  Aristot.  Polit.  V.  9,  21  ;  Pausan.  X.  il4vtol  Koyov  cr<J>«rl  Sevres,  ner4fla\ov  «s 
7,  S.  rows  'YAAeas  xai  UafjiAvKovs  kolI  Avjua- 

2  Herod.  V.  68.  Toutokti  TOiai  ovvo-  varas '  Teraprovs  Se  avroitrt  irpoaiOevro 
jucuri  rS)V  <f>v\4(av  ixpeiovTO  oi  Sikuwvioi,  ejri  tov  'ASpi}<TTOU  7raiS6?  AlyiaAeo?  ttjv 
KaliiriK\et<rdeveoi  apxovTOi,KaleK£ivov  erruvvnC-qv  irotev/AeJ'oi  tejucknuQax  A.iytq.- 
T«0ve£>TOS  «rt  en-'  erea  e^rj/coura  •  /itTeVeiTa  A.e'a.9. 
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self  was  then  revived  in  Sikyon,  since  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus. 

Of  the  war  which  Kleisthene*s  helped  to  conduct  against  Kirrha, 
Tne  for  the  protection  of  the  Delphian  temple,  I  shall 

Sikyonian  speak  in  another  place.  His  death  and  the  cessation 
put  down  of  his  dynasty  seem  to  have  occurred  about  560  B.C., 
by  Sparta.  ^  far  ag  ^e  cnronology  can  be  made  out.1  That  he 
was  put  down  by  the  Spartans  (as  K.  F.  Hermann,  0.  Miiller, 
and  Dr.  Thirl  wall  suppose)2  can  be  hardly  admitted  consistently 
with  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  the  continuance 
of  the  insulting  names  imposed  by  him  upon  the  Dorian  tribes 
for  many  years  after  his  death.  Now,  had  the  Spartans  forcibly 
interfered  for  the  suppression  of  his  dynasty,  we  may  reasonably 
presume  that,  even  if  they  did  not  restore  the  decided  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Dorians  in  Sikydn,  they  would  at  least  have 
rescued  the  Dorian  tribes  from  this  obvious  ignominy.    But  it 


1  The  chronology  of  Orthagoras  and 
his  dynasty  is  perplexing.  The  com- 
memorative offering  of  Myr6n  at 
Olympia  is  marked  for  648  B.C.,  and 
this  must  throw  back  the  beginning  of 
Orthagoras  to  a  period  between  680— 
670.  Then  we  are  told  by  Aristotle 
that  the  entire  dynasty  lasted  100 
years ;  but  it  must  have  lasted  pro- 
bably somewhat  longer,  for  the  death 
of  Kleisthenes  can  hardly  be  placed 
earlier  than  560  B.C.  The  war  against 
Kirrha  (595  B.C.)  and  the  Pythian  vic- 
tory (582  B.C.)  fall  within  his  reign: 
but  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Agaristd  with  Megakles  can  hardly  be 
put  earlier  than  570  B.C.,  if  so  high ; 
for  Kleisthenes  the  Athenian,  the  son 
of  that  marriage,  effected  the  demo- 
cratical  revolution  at  Athens  in  509  or 
508  B.C.  Whether  the  daughter  whom 
Megakles  gave  in  marriage  to  Peisis- 
tratus  about  554  B.C.,  was  also  the 
offspring  of  that  marriage,  as  Larcher 
contends,  we  do  not  know. 

Megakles  was  the  son  of  that 
Alkmaedn  who  had  assisted  the 
deputies  sent  by  Croesus  of  Lydia  into 
Greece  to  consult  the  different  oracles, 
and  whom  Croesus  rewarded  so  libe* 
rally  as  to  make  his  fortune  (compare 
Herod,  i.  46 ;  vi.  125) :  and  the  marriage 
of  Megakles  was  in  the  next  generation 
after  this  enrichment  of  Alkmaediv— 

fiera  Si,  yeveyj  Sevrepji  varepov  (Herod. 

vi.  126).     Now  the  reign  of  Croesus 


extended  from  560—546  B.C.,  and  his 
deputation  to  the  oracles  in  Greece 
appears  to  have  taken  place  about 
556  B.C.  If  this  chronology  be  ad- 
mitted, the  marriage  of  Megakles 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Sikyonian 
Kleisthenes  cannot  have  taken  place 
until  considerably  after  556  B.C.  See 
the  long,  but  not  very  satisfactory, 
note  of  Larcher,  ad  Herodot.  v.  66. 

But  I  shall  show  grounds  for  be- 
lieving, when  I  recount  the  interview 
between  Sol6n  and  Croesus,  that  Hero- 
dotus in  his  conception  of  events  mis- 
dates very  considerably  the  reign  and 
proceedings  of  Croesus  as  well  as  of 
Peisistratus.  This  is  a  conjecture  of 
Niebuhr  which  I  think  very  just,  and 
which  is  rendered  still  more  probable 
by  what  we  find  here  stated  about  the 
succession  of  the  Alkmae&nidae.  For 
it  is  evident  that  Herodotus  here  con- 
ceives the  adventure  between  Alkmsedn 
and  Croesus  as  having  occurred  one 
generation  (about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years)  anterior  to  the  marriage  between 
MegaklSs  and  the  daughter  of  Kleis- 
thenes. That  adventure  will  thus 
stand  about  590—585  B.C.,  which  would 
be  about  the  time  of  the  supposed 
interview  (if  real)  between  Sol6n  and 
Croesus,  describing  the  maximum  of 
the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  latter. 

2  Mfiller,  Dorians,  book  i.  8,  2 ; 
Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  ch. 
x.  p.  486,  2nd  ed. 
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seems  doubtful  whether  Kleisthenes  had  any  son :  and  the 
extraordinary  importance  attached  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Agariste,  whom  he  bestowed  upon  the  Athenian  Megakles  of  the 
great  family  Alknieeonidse,  seems  rather  to  evince  that  she  was 
an  heiress — not  to  his  power,  but  to  his  wealth.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  that  marriage,  from  which  was  born  the 
Athenian  leader  Kleisthenes,  afterwards  the  author  of  the  great 
democratical  revolution  at  Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Peisistratidse ;  but  the  lively  and  amusing  details  with  which 
Herodotus  has  surrounded  it  bear  much  more  the  stamp  of 
romance  than  of  reality.  Drest  up  apparently  by  some  ingenious 
Athenian  as  a  compliment  to  the  Alkmaj6nid  lineage  of  his  city, 
which  comprised  both  Kleisthenes  and  Perikles,  the  narrative 
commemorates  a  marriage-rivalry  between  that  lineage  and 
another  noble  Athenian  house,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a 
mythical  explanation  of  a  phrase  seemingly  proverbial  at  Athens 
— "  HippokleidSs  dortt  care  nml 

Plutarch  numbers  iEschin£s  of  Siky6n2  among  the  despots  put 
down  by  Sparta  :  at  what  period  this  took  place,  or  how  it  is  to 


i  Herod,  vi.  127—131.  The  locution 
explained  is — Ov  <f>povr\s  'ImroK\c[8ri : 
compare  the  allusions  to  it  in  the 
Paroemiographi,  Zenob.  v.  31 ;  Dio- 
genian.  vii.  21 ;  Suidas,  xi.  45,  ed. 
Schott. 

The  convocation  of  the  suitors  at 
the  invitation  of  Kleisthenes  from  all 
parts  of  Greece,  and  the  distinctive 
mark  and  character  of  each,  is  prettily 
told,  as  well  as  the  drunken  freak 
whereby  Hippokleides  forfeits  both 
the  favour  of  Kleisthenes  and  the 
hand  of  Agariste  which  he  was  on  the 
point  of  obtaining.  It  seems  to  be  a 
story  framed  upon  the  model  of  various 
incidents  in  the  old  epic,  especially  the 
suitors  of  Helen. 

On  one  point,  however,  the  author 
of  the  story  seems  to  have  overlooked 
both  the  exigencies  of  chronology  and 
the  historical  position  and  feelings  of 
his  hero  Kleisthenes.  For  among  the 
suitors  who  present  themselves  at 
Sikydn  in  conformity  with  the  invita- 
tion of  the  latter,  one  is  Ledkedgs,  son 
of  Pheiddn  the  despot  of  Argos.  Now 
the  hostility  and  vehement  antipathy 
towards  Argos,  which  Herodotus  as- 
cribes in  another  place  to  the  Sikyo- 
niau  Kleisthenes.  renders  it  all  but 


impossible  that  the  son  of  any  king  of 
Argos  could  have  become  a  candidate 
for  the  hand  of  AgaristS.  I  have 
already  recounted  the  violence  which 
Kleisthenes  did  to  the  legendary  sen- 
timent of  his  native  town,  and  the 
insulting  names  which  he  put  upon 
the  Sikyonian  Dorians— all  under  the 
influence  of  a  strong  anti-Argeian 
feeling.  Next,  as  to  chronology : 
Pheiddn  king  of  Argos  lived  some 
time  between  760—730 ;  and  his  son 
can  never  have  been  a  candidate  for 
the  daughter  of  Kleisthenes,  whose 
reign  falls  600—560  B.C.  Chronologers 
resort  here  to  the  usual  resource  in 
cases  of  difficulty :  they  recognise  a 
second  and  later  Pheiddn,  whom  they 
affirm  that  Herodotus  has  confounded 
with  the  first ;  or  they  alter  the  text 
of  Herodotus  by  reading  in  place  of 
"son  of  Pheid&n,"  "descendant  of 
Pheiddn".  But  neither  of  these  con- 
jectures rests  upon  any  basis  :  the  text 
of  Herodotus  is  smooth  and  clear,  and 
the  second  Pheiddn  is  nowhere  else 
authenticated.  See  Larcher  and  Wes- 
seling  ad  loc.  :  compare  also  Part  II. 
ch.  4  of  this  History. 

2  Plutarch,  De  Herod.  Malign,  c.  21, 
p.  859. 
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be  connected  with  the  history  of  Kleisthenes  as  given  in  Herodotus, 
we  are  unable  to  say. 

Contemporaneous    with    the    Orthagoridae    at    Sikyon but 

Des  ots  at  beginning  a  little  later  and  closing  somewhat  earlier 
Corinth—  — we  find  the  despots  Kypselus  and  Periander  at 
Kypseius.  Corintt.  The  former  appears  as  the  subverter  of  the 
oligarchy  called  the  Bacchiadee.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he 
accomplished  his  object  we  find  no  information:  and  this 
historical  blank  is  inadequately  filled  up  by  various  religious 
prognostics  and  oracles,  foreshadowing  the  rise,  the  harsh  rule, 
and  the  dethronement,  after  two  generations,  of  these  powerful 
despots.  s 

According  to  an  idea  deeply  seated  in  the  Greek  mind,  the 
destruction  of  a  great  prince  or  of  a  great  power  is  usually 
signified  by  the  gods  beforehand,  though  either  through  hardness 
of  heart  or  inadvertence  no  heed  is  taken  of  the  warning.  In 
reference  to  Kypselus  and  the  Bacchiadae,  we  are  informed  that 
Melas,  the  ancestor  of  the  former,  was  one  of  the  original  settlers 
at  Corinth  who  accompanied  the  first  Dorian  chief  Alete3,  and 
that  Aletes  was  in  vain  warned  by  an  oracle  not  to  admit  him.1 
Again  too,  immediately  before  Kypselus  was  born,  the  Bacchiadae 
received  notice  that  his  mother  was  about  to  give  birth  to  one 
r  who  would  prove  their  ruin :  the  dangerous  infant  escaped 
destruction  only  by  a  hair's  breadth,  being  preserved  from  the 
intent  of  his  destroyers  by  lucky  concealment  in  a  chest.  Labda, 
the  mother  of  Kypselus,  was  daughter  of  Amphion,  who  belonged 
to  the  gens  or  sept  of  the  Bacchiadae  ;  but  she  was  lame,  and  none 
of  the  gens  would  consent  to  marry  her  with  that  deformity. 
Eetion,  son  of  Echekrates,  who  became  her  husband,  belonged  to 
a  different,  yet  hardly  less  distinguished,  heroic  genealogy.  He 
was  of  the  Lapitkse,  descended  from  Kaeneus,  and  dwelling  in  the 
Corinthian  deme  called  Petra.  We  see  thus  that  Kypselus  was 
not  only  a  high-born  man  in  the  city,  but  a  Bacchiad  by  half- 
birth  :  both  of  these  circumstances  were  likely  to  make  exclusion 
from  the  government  intolerable  to  him.  He  rendered  himself 
highly  popular  with  the  people,  and  by  their  aid  overthrew  and 
expelled  the  Bacchiadae,   continuing  as  despot  at  Corinth  for 

1  Pausan.  ii.  4,  9 
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thirty  years  until  his  death  (b.c.  655 — 625).  According  to 
Aristotle,  he  maintained  throughout  life  the  same  conciliatory 
behaviour  by  which  his  power  had  first  been  acquired  ;  and  his 
popularity  was  so  effectually  sustained  that  he  had  never  any 
occasion  for  a  body-guard.  But  the  Corinthian  oligarchy  of  the 
century  of  Herodotus  (whose  tale  that  historian  has  embodied  in 
the  oration  of  the  Corinthian  envoy  Sosikles x  to  the  Spartans) 
gave  a  very  different  description,  and  depicted  Kypselus  as  a 
cruel  ruler,  who  banished,  robbed,  and  murdered  by  wholesale. 
His  son  and  successor  Periander,  though  energetic  as  a  warrior, 
distinguished  as  an  encourager  of  poetry  and  music, 
and  even  numbered  by  some  among  the  seven  wise 
men  of  Greece,  is  nevertheless  uniformly  represented  as  oppres- 
sive and  inhuman  in  his  treatment  of  subjects.  The  revolting 
stories  which  are  told  respecting  his  private  life,  and  his  relations 
with  his  mother  and  his  wife,  may  for  the  most  part  be  regarded 
as  calumnies  suggested  by  odious  associations  with  his  memory. 
But  there  seems  good  reason  for  imputing  to  him  tyranny  of  the 
worst  character.  The  sanguinary  maxims  of  precaution,  so  often 
acted  upon  by  Grecian  despots,  were  traced  back  in  ordinary 
belief  to  Periander2  and  his  contemporary  Thrasybulus,  despot  of 
Miletus.  He  maintained  a  powerful  body-guard,  shed  much 
blood,  and  was  exorbitant  in  his  exactions,  a  part  of  which  was 
employed  in  votive  offerings  at  Olympia.  Such  munificence  to 
the  gods  was  considered  by  Aristotle  and  others  as  part  of  a  deli- 
berate system,  with  the  view  of  keeping  his  subjects  both  hard  at 
work  and  poor.  On  one  occasion  we  are  told  that  he  invited  the 
women  of  Corinth  to  assemble  for  the  celebration  of  a  religious 
festival,  and  then  stripped  them  of  their  rich  attire  and  ornaments. 
By  some  later  writers  he  is  painted  as  the  stern  foe  of  everything 
like  luxury  and  dissolute  habits — enforcing  industry,  compelling 
every  man  to  render  account  of  his  means  of  livelihood,  and 
causing  the  procuresses  of  Corinth  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.3 

1  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  9,  22.    Herodot.  seventh  centuries  B.C. 
v.  92.     The  tale  respecting  Kypselus         2  Aristot  Polit  v    Q  3—22  •  iii  R  <* 

and  his  wholesale  exaction  from  the  HeroTlot  v  92  '  ' 

people,    contained    in    the    spurious  a  •    •  »  • 

second   book   of   the   CEconomica   of        3  Ephorus,  Frag.    106,  ed.    Marx.  ; 

Aristotle,  coincides  with  the  general  Hei  akleidgs    Ponticus,    Frag.    v.    ed. 

view  of  Herodotus  (Aristot.  CEconom.  Kohler ;  Nicolaus  Damasc.  p.  50,  ed. 

ii.  2);  but  I  do  not  trust  the  statements  Orell. ;  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  96—98 ;  Suidas, 

of  this  treatise  for  facts  of  the  sixth  or  v.  Kv^«A.i'5wi»  avaQyuua. 
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Though  the  general  features  of  his  character,  his  cruel  tyranny 
no  less  than  his  vigour  and  ability,  may  be  sufficiently  relied  on, 
yet  the  particular  incidents  connected  with  his  name  are  all 
extremely  dubious.  The  most  credible  of  all  seems  to  be  the  tale 
of  his  inexpiable  quarrel  with  his  son  and  bis  brutal  treatment  of 
many  noble  Korkyrsean  youths,  as  related  in  Herodotus.  Periander 
is  said  to  have  put  to  death  his  wife  Melissa,  daughter  of  Prokles, 
despot  of  Epidaurus.  His  son  Lykophr6n,  informed  of  this  deed, 
contracted  an  incurable  antipathy  against  him.  Periander,  after 
vainly  trying  both  by  rigour  and  by  conciliation  to  conquer  this 
feeling  on  the  part  of  his  son,  sent  him  to  reside  at  Korkyra,  then 
dependent  upon  his  rule  ;  but  when  he  found  himself  growing 
old  and  disabled,  he  recalled  him  to  Corinth,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  continuance  of  the  dynasty.  Lykophron  still  obstinately 
declined  all  personal  communication  with  his  father,  upon  which 
the  latter  desired  him  to  come  to  Corinth,  and  engaged  himself  to 
go  over  to  Korkyra.  So  terrified  were  the  Korkyraeans  at  the 
idea  of  a  visit  from  this  formidable  old  man,  that  they  put 
LykopkrGn  to  death — a  deed  which  Periander  avenged  by  seizing 
three  hundred  youths  of  their  noblest  families,  and  sending  them 
over  to  the  Lydian  king  AlyattSs  at  Sardis,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  castrated  and  made  to  serve  as  eunuchs.  The  Corinthian 
vessels  in  which  the  youths  were  despatched  fortunately  touched 
at  Samos  in  the  way  ;  where  the  Samians  and  Knidians,  shocked 
at  a  proceeding  which  outraged  all  Hellenic  sentiment,  contrived 
to  rescue  the  youths  from  the  miserable  fate  intended  for  them, 
and  after  the  death  of  Periander  sent  them  back  to  their  native 
island.1 

While  we  turn  with  displeasure  from  the  political  life  of  this 
Great  man,  we  are  at  the  same  time  made  acquainted  with  the 

power  of  great  extent  of  his  power — greater  than  that  which 
under  was  ever  possessed  by  Corinth  after  the  extinction  of 

Periander.  j^  jynasty.  Korkyra,  Ambrakia,  Leukas,  and 
Anaktorium,  all  Corinthian  colonies,  but  in  the  next  century 
independent  states,  appear  in  his  time  dependencies  of  Corinth. 
Ambrakia  is  said  to  have  been  under  the  rule  of  another  despot 
named  Periander,  probably  also  a  Kypselid  by  birth.     It  seems 

1  Herodot.  iii.  47—54.    He  details  at    pare  Plutarch,  De  Herodoti  Maliguitat. 
some  length  this  tragical  story.    Com-    o.  22,  p  S60- 
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indeed  that  the  towns  of  Anaktorium,  Leukas,  and  Apollonia  in 
the  Ionian  Gulf  were  either  founded  by  the  Kypselids,  or 
received  reinforcements  of  Corinthian  colonists,  during  their 
dynasty,  though  Korkyra  was  established  considerably  earlier.1 

The  reign  of  Periander  lasted  for  forty  years  (b.c.  625 — 585): 
Psammetichus  son  of  Gordius,  who  succeeded  him,  reigned  three 
years,  and  the  Kypselid  dynasty  is  then  said  to  have  Fa]1  o{  fche 
closed  after  having  continued  for  seventy-three  years.2  Kypselid 
In  respect  of  power,  magnificent  display,  and  wide-  ynas  y' 
spread  connexions  both  in  Asia  and  in  Italy,  they  evidently  stood 
high  among  the  Greeks  of  their  time.  Their  offerings  consecrated 
at  Olympia  excited  great  admiration,  especially  the  gilt  colossal 
statue  of  Zeus  and  the  large  chest  of  cedar-wood  dedicated  in  the 
temple  of  Here,  overlaid  with  various  figures  in  gold  and  ivory. 
The  figures  were  borrowed  from  mythical  and  legendary  story, 
while  the  chest  was  a  commemoration  both  of  the  name  of  Kypselus 
and  of  the  tale  of  his  marvellous  preservation  in  infancy.3  If 
Plutarch  is  correct,  this  powerful  dynasty  is  to  be  numbered 
among  the  despots  put  down  by  Sparta.4  Yet  such  intervention 
of  the  Spartans,  granting  it  to  have  been  matter  of  fact,  can 
hardly  have  been  known  to  Herodotus. 

Coincident  in  point  of  time  with  the  commencement  of 
Periander's  reign  at  Corinth,  we  find  Theagenes  despot  at  Megara, 
who  is  also  said  to  have  acquired  his  power  by  demagogic  arts,  as 

lAristot.    Polit.    v.    8,    6;    8,    9.  reads  that  speech  will  perceive  that 

Plutarch,   Amatorius,   c.    23,   p.    768,  the  inference  from  silence  to  ignorance 

and  De  Sera  Numinis  Vindicta,  c.  7,  p.  is  in  this  case  almost  irresistible. 
553.     Strabo,  vii.  p.  825;   x.  p.  452.         O.  Mliller  ascribes  to  Periander  a 

Scymnus  Chius,  v.  454,  and  Antoninus  policy      intentionally      anti-Dorian — 

Liberalis,  c.  iv.,  who  quotes  the  lost  "  prompted   by  the   wish   of   utterly 

work  called  'A/u./3pa/a/ca  of  Athanadas.  eradicating    the   peculiarities   of   the 

2  See  Mr.  Clintor*,  Fasti  Hellenici,  Doric  race.  For  this  reason  he  abolished 

ad  ann.  625—585  B.C.  the  public  tables,  and  prohibited  the 

3Pausan.  v.  2,  4;   17,  2.     Strabo,  ancient     education."       (O.     Muller, 

viii.     p.    353.      Compare     Schneider,  Dorians,  iii.  8,  3.) 
Epimetrum  ad  Xenophon.  Anabas.  p.         But  it  cannot  be  shown  that  any 

570.    The  chest  was  seen  at  Olympia  public  tables  (ovcro-Cna)  or  any  peculiar 

both    by    Pausanias     and    by    Dio  education,  analogous  to  those  of  Sparta, 

Chrysostom  (Or.  x.  p.  325,  Reiske).  ever  existed  at  Corinth.    If   nothing 

4  Plutarch,  De  Herodot.  Malign,  o.  more  be  meant  by  these  ava-a-Cna  than 

21,  p.  859.    If  Herodotus  had  known  public  banquets  on  particular  festive 

or  believed  that  the  dynasty  of  the  occasions  (see  Welcker,  Prolegom.  ad 

Kypselids  at  Corinth  was  put  down  by  Theognid.  c.  20,  p.  xxxvii.),  these  are 

Sparta,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  noway  peculiar  to  Dorian  cities.    Nor 

make  allusion  to  the  fact  in  the  long  does  Theognis,  v.  270,  bear  out  Welcker 

harangue   which  he  ascribes   to   the  in  affirming  "  syssitiorum  vetus  insti- 

Corinthian  SosiklSs  (v.  92).    Whoever  tutum  "  at  Megara. 
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well  as  by  violent  aggressions  against  the  rich  proprietors,  whose 
Megara—  cat^e  ne  destroyed  in  their  pastures  by  the  side  of 
Theagenes  the  river.  We  are  not  told  by  what  previous  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  rich  this  hatred  of  the  people 
had  been  earned ;  but  Theagenes  carried  the  popular  feeling 
completely  along  with  him,  obtained  by  public  vote  a  body  of 
guards  ostensibly  for  his  personal  safety,  and  employee)  them  to 
overthrow  the  oligarchy.1  Yet  he  did  not  maintain  his  power 
even  for  his  own  life.  A  second  revolution  dethroned  and 
expelled  him,  on  which  occasion,  after  a  short  interval  of  temperate 
government,  the  people  are  said  to  have  renewed  in  a  still  more 
marked  way  their  antipathies  against  the  rich ;  banishing  some 
of  them  with  confiscation  of  property,  intruding  into  the  houses 
of  others  with  demands  for  forced  hospitality,  and  even  passing  a 
formal  Palintokia — or  decree  to  require  from  the  rich  who  had 
lent  money  on  interest  the  refunding  of  all  past  interest  paid  to 
them  by  their  debtors.2  To  appreciate  correctly  such  a  demand, 
we  must  recollect  that  the  practice  of  taking  interest  for  money 
lent  was  regarded  by  a  large  proportion  of  early  ancient  society 
with  feelings  of  unqualified  reprobation.  And  it  will  be  seen, 
when  we  come  to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  how  much  such  violent 
reactionary  feeling  against  the  creditor  was  provoked  by  the 
antecedent  working  of  the  harsh  law  determining  his  rights. 

"We  hear  in  general  terms  of  more  than  one  revolution  in  the 
government  of  Megara — a  disorderly  democracy  subverted  by 
returning  oligarchical  exiles,  and  these  again  unable  long  to 
maintain  themselves ; 3  but  we  are  alike  uninformed  as  to  dates 
and  details.  And  in  respect  to  one  of  these  struggles  we  are 
admitted  to  the  outpourings  of  a  contemporary  and  a  sufferer — 
the   Megarian   poet   Theognis.      Unfortunately   his 

Disturbed  T     .       °  r  °     ,,  ,  * 

government  elegiac  verses  as  we  possess  them  are  in  a  state  so 
TheooSs3"-  broken,  incoherent,  and  interpolated,  that  we  make 
out  no  distinct  conception  of  the  events  which  call 
them  forth.  Still  less  can  we  discover  in  the  verses  of  Theognis 
<5hat  strength  and  peculiarity  of  pure  Dorian  feeling,  which,  since 
the  publication  of  0.  Mullens  History  of  the  Dorians,  it  has  been 

1  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  4,  5  ;  Rhetor,  i.  2,  7. 

2  Plutarch,  Quaest.  Graec.  c.  18,  p.  295. 

s  Aristot.  Polit.  iv.  12, 10 :  v.  2,  6 ;  4,  S. 
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the  fashion  to  look  for  so  extensively.  But  we  see  that  the  poet 
was  connected  with  an  oligarchy  of  birth,  and  not  of  wealth, 
which  had  recently  been  subverted  by  the  breaking  in  of  the 
rustic  population  previously  subject  and  degraded — that  these 
subjects  were  content  to  submit  to  a  single-headed  despot,  in 
order  to  escape  from  their  former  rulers — and  that  Theognis  had 
himself  been  betrayed  by  his  own  friends  and  companions, 
stripped  of  his  property  and  exiled,  through  the  wrong-doing 
"  of  enemies  whose  blood  he  hopes  one  day  to  be  permitted  to 
drink".1  The  condition  of  the  subject  cultivators  previous  to 
this  revolution  he  depicts  in  sad  colours :  they  "  dwelt  without 
the  city,  clad  in  goatskins,  and  ignorant  of  judicial  sanctions  or 
laws  "  : 2  after  it,  they  had  become  citizens,  and  their  importance 
had  been  immensely  enhanced.  Thus  (according  to  his  impression) 
the  vile  breed  has  trodden  down  the  noble — the  bad  have  become 
masters,  and  the  good  are  no  longer  of  any  account.  The 
bitterness  and  humiliation  which  attend  upon  poverty,  and  the 
undue  ascendency  which  wealth  confers  even  upon  the  most 
worthless  of  mankind,3  are  among  the  prominent  subjects  of  his 
complaint.  His  keen  personal  feeling  on  this  point  would  be 
alone  sufficient  to  show  that  the  recent  revolution  had  no  way 
overthrown  the  influence  of  property ;  in  contradiction  to  the 
opinion  of  Welcker,  who  infers  without  ground,  from  a  passage 
of  uncertain  meaning,  that  the  land  of  the  state  had  been  formally 
re-divided.4    The  Megarian  revolution,  so  far  as  we  apprehend 

1  Theognis,  vv.  262, 349,  512,  600,  828,  particularly  valuable  and  full  of  in- 
834,  1119,  1200,  Gaisf.  edit.  :—  struction.      He    illustrates    at   great 

.  „     .  length     the     tendency     common     to 

Tw  ei>j  f*.e\av  atfia  irtetv,  &c.  Theognis  with  other  early  Greek  poets, 

2  Thfiocmis  v   349   Gaisf  •—  to  ^P1?  the  words  9ood  and  bad>  not 
ineognis,  v.  d49,  i*aisi. .—  with  reference  to  any  ethical  standard, 

Kvpve,  ttoAis  pev  SO'  rjfie  ttoXis,  Aaol  fie  but    to    wealth     as    contrasted    with 

Sri  aAAoi  poverty  —  nobility   with   low   birth  — 

01  npoaO-'ovTe  Sucas  rfSe<rav  ovre  v6-  strength  with  weakness- conservative 

MOl)S  and  oligarchical  politics  as  opposed  to 

•AX\'  aj4l  vkevpfftn  Sopas  aiy&v  ««*.  innovation  (sect.  10—18).    The  ethical 

rpiBov  meaning  of  these  words  is  not  abso- 

*E£w  fi'  wo-t'  eW>oi   rfo-fi*  eVeWro  lately  unknown,  yet  rare,  in  Theognis  : 

iToXeos.  ^  gradually  grew  up  at  Athens,  and 

became   popularized  by  the   Socratic 

3  Theognis,  vv.  174,  267,  523,  700,  865,  school  of  philosophers  as  well  as  by 
Gaisf.  the  orators.    But  the  early  or  political 

4  Consult  the  Prolegomena  to  meaning  always  remained,  and  the 
Welcker's  edition  of  Theognis ;  also  fluctuation  between  the  two  has  been 
those  of  Schneidewin  (Delectus  Elegiac,  productive  of  frequent  misunderstand- 
Poetar.  p.  46 — 55).  ing.    Constant  attention  is  necessary 

The  Prolegomena  ot   Welcker   are    when  we  read  the  expressions  olaya9oi, 
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it  from  Theognis,  appears  to  have  improved  materially  the 
condition  of  the  cultivators  around  the  town,  and  to  have 
strengthened  a  certain  class  whom  he  considers  "  the  bad  rich  " — 
while  it  extinguished  the  privileges  of  that  governing  order,  to 
which  he  himself  belonged,  denominated  in  his  language  "the 
good  and  the  virtuous,"  with  ruinous  effect  upon  his  own 
individual  fortunes.  How  far  this  governing  order  was  exclu- 
sively Dorian,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  The  political 
change  by  which  Theognis  suffered,  and  the  new  despot  whom 
he  indicates  as  either  actually  installed  or  nearly  impending, 
must  have  come  considerably  after  the  despotism  of  Theagenes  ; 
for  the  life  of  the  poet  seems  to  fall  between  570— 490^. c,  while 
Theagenes  must  have  ruled  about  630—600  B.C.  From  the 
unfavourable  picture,  therefore,  which  the  poet  gives  as  his  own 
early  experience,  of  the  condition  of  the  rural  cultivators,  it  is 
evident  that  the  despot  Theagenes  had  neither  conferred  upon 
them  any  permanent  benefit,  nor  given  them  access  to  the  judicial 
protection  of  the  city. 

It  is  thus  that  the  despots  of  Corinth,  Siky6n,  and  Megara 
Analogy  of  serve  as  samples  of  those  revolutionary  influences 
Sikyon^'and  which  towards  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
Megara.  seem  to  have  shaken  or  overturned  the  oligarchical 
governments  in  very  many  cities  throughout  the  Grecian  world. 

ea-0\oC,  Ka\oKi.ya.6oC,  xpw>"oi,  &c,  or  on  pellati,  non  ob  merita  in  rempublicam, 

the  other  hand,  oi  KaKot,  5etA.oi,  &c,  to  omnibus   pariter    corruptis  :    sed   uti 

examine  whether  the  context  is  such  as  quisque    locupletissimus,    et    injuria 

to  give  to  them  the   ethical   or   the  validior,  quia  prsesentia  def endebat,  pro 

political  meaning.     Welcker  seems  to  bono  habebatur  ".  (Sallust.  Hist.  Frag- 

go  a  step  too  far  when  he  says  that  the  ment.  lib.  i.  p.  935,  Cort.)    And  again 

latter    sense    "  fell    into    desuetude,  Cicero  (De  Republ.  i.  34) :  "  Hoc  errore 

through  the  influence  of  the  Socratic  vulgi  cum  rempublicam  opes  paucorum, 

philosophy  ".    (Proleg.  sect.  11,  p.  xxv.)  non  virtutes,  tenere  coeperunt,  nomen 

The  two  meanings  both  remained  ex-  illi     principes     optimatium    mordicus 

tant  at  the  same  time,  as  we  see  by  tenent,  re  autem  carent  eo  nomine". 

Aristotle  (Polit.  iv.  8,  2)— o-xeSbv  yap  In  Cicero's  Oration  pro  Sextio  (c.  45) 

-rrapaTolsTrXeLo-Toisoieinropoi,  tuv  Kakiav  the  two   meanings   are   intentionally 

Ka.ya6C)v   SoKovcn   Karexetv   x^Pav-     -A-  confounded  together,  when  he  gives 

careful  distinction  is  sometimes  found  his    definition     of     optimus    quisque. 

in  Plato  and  Thucydides,  who  talk  of  Welcker  (Proleg.  s.  12)  produces  several 

the  oligarchs  as  "the  persons  called  other  examples  of  the  like  equivocal 

superexcellent " — tovs  koXovs  Kaya0oi><s  meaning.    There  are  not  wanting  in- 

bvonagofxevovs   (Thucyd.   viii.  48)— vnb  stances  of  the  same  use  of  language  in 

tu>v  wKovaiatv   re   Kal   Ka\wv  KayaOuv  the  laws  and   customs   of   the  early 

\eyop.fv<av  ev  rrj  TroXei  (Plato,  Rep.  viii.  Germans — boni    homines,    probi    ho- 

p.  569).  mines,  Rachinburgi,  Gudemanner.  See 

The   same  double  sense   is   to   be  Savigny,    Geschichte     des    Rbmisch. 

found  equally  prevalent  in  the  Latin  Rechts  im  Mittelalter,  vol.  i  p.  184 ; 

language :  "  Boniqae  et  mali  cives  ap-  vol.  ii.  p.  jxii 
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There  existed  a  certain  sympathy  and  alliance  between  the 
despots  of  Corinth  and  Siky6n  : *  how  far  such  feeling  was  further 
extended  to  Megara  we  do  not  know.  The  latter  city  seems 
evidently  to  have  been  more  populous  and  powerful  during  the 
seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.  than  we  shall  afterwards  find  her 
throughout  the  two  brilliant  centuries  of  Grecian  history.  Her 
colonies,  found  as  far  distant  asBithyniaandthe  ThracianBosphorus 
on  one  side,  and  as  Sicily  on  the  other,  argue  an  extent  of  trade 
as  well  as  naval  force  once  not  inferior  to  Athens ;  so  that  we 
shall  be  the  less  surprised  when  we  approach  the  life  of  Solon, 
to  find  her  in  possession  of  the  island  of  Salamis,  and  long 
maintaining  it,  at  one  time  with  every  promise  of  triumph,  against 
the  entire  force  of  the  Athenians. 

i  Herod,  ti.  128. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

IONIC  PORTION  OF  HELLAS— ATHENS  BEFORE  SOLON. 

Having  traced  in  the  preceding  chapters  the  scanty  v  stream  of 
Peloponnesian  history,  from  the  first  commencement  of  an 
authentic  chronology  in  776  B.C.,  to  the  maximum  of  Spartan 
territorial  acquisition,  and  the  general  acknowledgement  of 
Spartan  primacy,  prior  to  547  B.C.,  I  proceed  to  state  as  much  as 
can  be  made  out  respecting  the  Ionic  portion  of  Hellas  during  the 
same  period.  This  portion  comprehends  Athens  and  Eubcea, — 
the  Cyclades  islands — and  the  Ionic  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  with  their  different  colonies. 
In  the  case  of  Peloponnesus,  we  have  been  enabled  to  discern 
something  like  an  order  of  real  facts  in  the  period 
AthenJbe-  alluded  to — Sparta  makes  great  strides,  while  Argos 
^oniy?0  ^s'  ^n  tne  case  of  Athens,  unfortunately,  our 
list  of  materials  are  less  instructive.     The  number  of  historical 


facts,  anterior  to  the  Solonian  legislation,  is  very  few 
indeed  :  the  interval  between  776  B.C.  and  624  B.C.,  the  epoch  of 
Drako's  legislation  a  short  time  prior  to  Kyldn's  attempted  usurpa- 
tion, gives  us  merely  a  list  of  archons,  denuded  of  all  incident. 
In  compliment  to  the  heroism  of  Kodrus,  who  had  sacrificed 

his  life  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  we  are  told  that 
after  Ko-  no  person  after  him  was  permitted  to  bear  the  title  of 
archons^9  king.1  His  son  Medon,  and  twelve  successors — 
Decennial  Akastus,  Archippus,  Thersippus,  Phorbas,  Megakles, 
Annual  ar-  Diognetus,  Pherekles,  Ariphron,  Thespieus,  Agamestor, 
in  number.6    ^scnylus>  and  Alkmaeon — were  all  archons  for  life. 

In  the  second  year  of  Alkmaeon  (752  B.C.),  the  dignity 
of  archon  was  restricted  to  a  duration  of  ten  years  :  and  seven  of 

1  Justin,  ii.  7. 
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these  decennial  archons  are  numbered — Charops,  iEsimides, 
Kleidikus,  Hippomenes,  Leokrates,  Apsandrus,  Eryxias.  With 
Kreon  who  succeeded  Eryxias  the  archonship  was  not  only  made 
annual,  but  put  into  commission  and  distributed  among  nine 
persons.  These  nine  archons  annually  changed  continue  through- 
out all  the  historical  period,  interrupted  only  by  the  few 
intervals  of  political  disturbance  and  foreign  compression.  Down 
to  Kleidikus  and  Hippomenes  (714  B.C.),  the  dignity  of  archon 
had  continued  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  Medontidse  or 
descendants  of  Medon  and  Kodrus ; 2  at  that  period  it  was  thrown 
open  to  all  the  Eupatrids,  or  order  of  nobility  in  the  state. 

Such  is  the  series  of  names  by  which  we  step  down  from  the 
level  of  legend  to  that  of  history.     All  our  historical 
knowledge  of  Athens  is  confined  to  the  annual  archons  ;   of^reonlip 

which    series    of  eponymous  archons,  from    Kreon   BC-  683_ 
,         n     i  ioat  commence- 

downwards,  is  perfectly  trustworthy. 3    Above  683  B.C.,   ment  of 

the  Attic  antiquaries  have  provided  us  with  a  string  noiogy?"0" 
of  names,  which  we  must  take  as  we  find  them,  with- 
out being  able  either  to  warrant  the  whole  or  to  separate  the 
false  from  the  true.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  fact 
that  Athens,  like  so  many  other  communities  of  Greece,  was  in  its 
primitive  times  governed  by  an  hereditary  line  of  kings,  and  that 
it  passed  from  that  form  of  government  into  a  commonwealth, 
first  oligarchical,  afterwards  democratical. 

We  are  in  no  condition  to  determine  the  civil  classification  and 
political  constitution  of  Attica,  even  at  the  period  of  the  archon- 
ship of  Kreon,  683  B.C.,  when  authentic  Athenian  chronology 
first  commences — much  less  can  we  pretend  to  any  knowledge 
of  the  anterior  centuries.  Great  political  changes  were  introduced 
first  by  Solon  (about  594  B.C.),  next  by  KleisthenSs  (509  B.c), 
afterwards  by  Aristeides,  Perikles,  and  Ephialtes,  between  the 
Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars  :  so  that  the  old  ante-Solonian — 
nay  even  the  real  Solonian — polity  was  thus  put  more  and  more 
out  of  date  and  out  of  knowledge.  But  all  the  information  which 
we  possess  respecting  that  old  polity  is  derived  from  authors  who 

i  Pausan.  i.  3,  2 ;  Suiclas,  'Iiriroftfvn*  i  PP-  307,  310,  332. 
Diogenian.    Centur.    Proverb,    iii.    1.         From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 

'Ao-efieo-Tepov  'Imrofievovs.  Meddn  son    of    Kodrus,  to    the    first 

2  See  Boeckh  on  the  Parian  Marble,  annual  archon  Kre6n,  the  Parian  Mar- 
in Corp.  Inscrip.  Graec.  part  12,  sect.  6,  ble  computes  407  years,  Eusebius  387. 
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lived  after  all  or  most  of  these  great  changes — and  who,  finding 

no  records,  nor  anything  better  than  current  legends, 
of  the  civil  explained  the  foretime  as  well  as  they  could  by  guesses 
of 'Attica  more  or  less  ingenious,  generally  attached  to  the 
before  dominant  legendary  names.      They  were  sometimes 

able  to  found  their  conclusions  upon  religious 
usages,  periodical  ceremonies,  or  common  sacrifices,  still  subsisting 
in  their  own  time.  These  were  doubtless  the  best  evidences  to 
be  found  respecting  Athenian  antiquity,  since  such  practices  often 
continued  unaltered  throughout  all  the  political  changes.  It  is 
in  this  way  alone  that  we  arrive  at  some  partial  knowledge  of  the 
ante-Solonian  condition  of  Attica,  though  as  a  whole  it  still 
remains  dark  and  unintelligible,  even  after  the  many  illustrations 
of  modern  commentators. 

Philochorus,  writing  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian 

sera,  stated,  that  Kekrops  had  originally  distributed 
duodecimal  Attica  into  twelve  districts — Kekropia,  Tetrapolis, 
of  Attica  Epakria,  Dekeleia,  Eleusis,  Aphidnae,  Thorikus, 
in  early         Braurdn,  Kytherus,  Sph6ttus,  Kephisia,   Phalerus — 

and  that  these  twelve  were  consolidated  into  one 
political  society  by  Theseus.1  This  partition  does  not  comprise 
the  Megarid,  which,  according  to  other  statements,  is  represented 
as  united  with  Attica,  and  as  having  formed  part  of  the  distribution 
made  by  king  Pandion  among  his  four  sons,  Nisus,  iEgeus,  Pallas, 
and  Lykus — a  story  as  old  as  Sophokles  at  least.2  In  other 
accounts,  again,  a  quadruple  division  is  applied  to  the  tribes, 
which  are  stated  to  have  been  four  in  number,  beginning  from 
Kekrops — called  in  his  time  Kekropis,  Autochth6n,  Aktaea,  and 
Paralia.  Under  king  Kranaus,  these  tribes  (we  are  told)  received 
the  names  of  Kranais,  Atthis,  Mesogaea,  and  Diakria3 — under 
Erichthonius,  those  of  Dias,  Athenais,  Poseidonias,  Hephaestias : 
at  last,  shortly  after  Erechtheus,  they  were  denominated  after  the 
four  sons  of  Ion  (son  of  Kreusa  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  by  Apollo), 
Geleontes,  Hopletes,  JEgikoreis,  Argadeis.  The  four  Attic  or 
Ionic  tribes,  under   these  last-mentioned  names,  continued  to 

1  Philochorus  ap.  Strabo.  ix.  p.  396.  Nisus  from  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  as 
See  Schomann,  Antiq.  J.  P.  Graec.  b.  far  as  the  Pythium  (near  (Eno6)  and 
v.  sect.  2—5.  Eleusis  (Str.  ib.) :  but  there  were  many 

2  Strabo,   ix.  p.  392.     Philochorus  different  tales. 

and  Andrdn  extended  the  kingdom  of        3  Pollux,  viii.  c.  9, 109—111. 
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form  the  classification  of  the  citizens  until  the  revolution  of 
Kleisthenes  in  509  B.C.,  by  which  the  ten  tribes  were  . 

introduced,  as  we  find  them  down  to  the  period  of  tribes- 
Macedonian  ascendency.  It  is  affirmed,  and  with  some  §opSesf' 
etymological  plausibility,  that  the  denominations  of  jEgikoreis, 
these  four  tribes  must  originally  have  had  reference  to 
the  occupations  of  those  who  bore  them — the  Hopletes  being  the 
warrior-class,  the  iEgikoreis  goatherds,  the  Argadeis  artisans,  and 
the  Geleontes  (Teleontes,  or  Gedeontes)  cultivators.  Hence  some 
authors  have  ascribed  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Attica1  an 
actual  primitive  distribution  into  hereditary  professions  or  castes, 
similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  India  and  Egypt.  If  we  should 
even  grant  that  such  a  division  into  castes  might  originally  have 
prevailed,  it  must  have  grown  obsolete  long  before  the  time  of 
Sol6n  :  but  there  seem  no  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that  it 
ever  did  prevail.  The  names  of  the  tribes  may  have  been 
originally  borrowed  from  certain  professions,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  reality  corresponded  to  this  derivation, 
or  that  every  individual  who  belonged  to  any  tribe  was  a  member 
of  the  profession  from  whence  the  name  had  originally  been 
derived.  From  the  etymology  of  the  names,  be  it  ever  so  clear, 
we  cannot  safely  assume  the  historical  reality  of  a  classification 
according  to  professions.  And  this  objection  (which  would  be 
weighty  even  if  the  etymology  had  been  clear)  becomes  irresistible 
when  we  add  that  even  the  etymology  is  not  beyond  dispute  ; 2 
that  the  names  themselves  are  written  with  a  diversity  which 

cannot  be  reconciled ;  and  that  the  four  professions   .,  . 

i  i       r,      i  •      -i  -i-i  i.ii-i       Not  names 

named  by  Strabo  omit  the  goatherds  and  include  the   of  castes  or 

priests ;  while  those  specified  by  Plutarch  leave  out  Professlons- 

the  latter  and  include  the  former.3 

i  I6n,  the  father  of  the  four  heroes  Herodotus    and     others    in     giving 

after  whom  these  tribes  were  named,  Geleontes.     Plutarch  (Solon,  25)  gives 

was  affirmed  by  one  story  to  be  the  Gedeontes.     In  an  Athenian  inscrip- 

fnlmitive  civilising  legislator  of  Attica,  tion  recently  published  by  Professor 

ike  Lykurgus,   Numa,  or   Deukalion  Ross   (dating   seemingly  in   the   first 

(Plutarch,    adv.    Kol6ten,    c.  31,    p.  century  after  the  Christian  era),  the 

1125).  worship  of  Zeus  Gele6n  at  Athens  has 

2  Thus  Euripidfis  derives  the  Aiyi-  been  for  the  first  time  verified— Aibs 

Kopels,  not  from  <u£  a  goat,  but  from  Tekeovros  iepo*Tjpu£  (Ross,  Die  Attischtn 

Aiyts  the  iEgis  of  AthenS  (I6n,  1581) :  Demen,  pp.  vii.— ix.  Halle,  1846). 
he  also  gives  Teleontes,  derived  from  an        3  Plutarch   (Solon,  c.  25) ;   Strabo, 

eponymous  Telon  son  of  I6n,  while  the  viii.  p.  383.     Compare  Plato,  Kritias, 

inscriptions   at  Kyzikus  concur  with  p.  110. 
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All  that  seems  certain  is,  that  these  were  the  four  ancient 
Ionic  tribes  (analogous  to  the  Hylleis,  Pamphyli,  and  Dymanes 
among  the  Dorians)  which  prevailed  not  only  at  Athens,  but 
among  several  of  the  Ionic  cities  derived  from  Athens.  The 
Geleontes  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions  now  remaining  belonging 
to  Teds  in  Ionia,  and  all  the  four  are  named  in  those  of  Kyzikus 
in  the  Propontis,  which  was  a  foundation  from  the  Ionic  Miletus.1 
The  four  tribes,  and  the  four  names  (allowing  for  some  variations 
of  reading),  are  therefore  historically  verified.  But  neither  the 
time  of  their  introduction,  nor  their  primitive  import,  are 
ascertainable  matters  ;  nor  can  any  faith  be  put  in  the  various 
constructions  of  the  legends  of  Ion,  Erechtheus,  andxKekrops  by 
modern  commentators. 

These  four  tribes  may  be  looked  at  either  as  religious  and 
Component  social  aggregates,  in  which  capacity  each  of  them 
th?f our  °f  comprised  three  Phratries  and  ninety  Gentes  ;  or  as 
tribes.  political  aggregates,  in  which  point  of   view  each 

included  three  Trittyes  and  twelve  Naukraries.  Each  Phratry 
contained  thirty  Gentes :  each  Trittys  comprised  four  Naukraries : 
the  total  numbers  were  thus  360  Gentes  and  48  Naukraries. 
Moreover  each  gens  is  said  to  have  contained  thirty  heads  of 
families,  of  whom  therefore  there  would  be  a  total  of  10,800. 

Comparing  these  two  distributions  one  with  the  other,  we  may 
The  Trittys  remar^  tnat  tney  are  distinct  in  their  nature  and 
and  the  proceed  in  opposite  directions.  The  Trittys  and  the 
au  rary*  Naukrary  are  essentially  fractional  subdivisions  of 
the  tribe,  and  resting  upon  the  tribe  as  their  higher  unity  :  the 
Naukrary  is  a  local  circumscription,  composed  of  the  Naukrars 
or  principal  householders  (so  the  etymology  seems  to  indicate), 
who  levy  in  each  respective  district  the  quota  of  public  contribu- 
tions which  belongs  to  it,  and  superintend  the  disbursement, — 
provide  the  military  force  incumbent  upon  the  district,  being  for 
each  naukrary  two  horsemen  and  one  ship, — and  furnish  the 

1  Boeckh,   Corp.  Inscr.   Nos.    8078,  Griechischen  Staatsalterthiimer,  sect. 

S079,  3665.    The  elaborate  commentary  91—96)  gives  a  summary  of  all  that  can 

on  this  last  mentioned  inscription,  in  be  known  respecting  these  old  Athenian 

which   Boeckh    vindicates    the    early  tribes.    Compare  Ilgen,  De  Tribubus 

historical  reality  of  the  classification  Atticis,  p.  9  seq. ;  Tittmann,  Griechische 

by  professions,  is  noway  satisfactory  to  Staatsverfassnngen,      pp.      570—582  ; 

my  mind.  Wachsmuth,  Hellenische  Alterthums- 

K.    F.    Hermann    (Lehrbuch    der  kunde,  sect.  43, 44. 
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chief  district-officers,  the  Prytanes  of  the  Naukrari.1  A  certain 
number  of  foot  soldiers,  varying  according  to  the  demand,  must 
probably  be  understood  as  accompanying  these  horsemen ;  but 
the  quota  is  not  specified,  as  it  was,  perhaps,  thought  unnecessary 
to  limit  precisely  the  obligations  of  any  except  the  wealthier  men 
who  served  on  horseback, — at  a  period  when  oligarchical 
ascendency  was  paramount,  and  when  the  bulk  of  the  people 
was  in  a  state  of  comparative  subjection.  The  forty-eight 
naukraries  are  thus  a  systematic  subdivision  of  the  four  tribes, 
embracing  altogether  the  whole  territory,  population,  contribu- 
tions, and  military  force  of  Attica, — a  subdivision  framed 
exclusively  for  purposes  connected  with  the  entire  state. 

But  the  Phratries  and  Gentes  are  a  distribution  completely 
different  from  this.     They  seem  aggregations  of  small  . 

primitive  unities  into  larger ;  they  are  independent  of,  try  and 
and  do  not  presuppose,  the  tribe ;  they  arise  separately  the  Gens* 
and  spontaneously,  without  preconcerted  uniformity,  and  without 
reference  to  a  common  political  purpose ;  the  legislator  finds  them 
pre-existing,  and  adapts  or  modifies  them  to  answer  some  national 
scheme.  "We  must  distinguish  the  general  fact  of  the  classification, 
and  the  successive  subordination  in  the  scale,  of  the  families  to 
the  gens,  of  the  gentes  to  the  phratry,  and  of  the  phratries  to  the 
tribe — from  the  precise  numerical  symmetry  with  which  this 
subordination  is  invested,  as  we  read  it, — thirty  families  to  a 
gens,  thirty  gentes  to  a  phratry,  three  phratries  to  each  tribe.  If 
such  nice  equality  of  numbers  could  ever  have  been  procured,  by 

i  About  the  Naukraries,  see  Aristot.  There  may  be  some  ground  for  believ- 

Fragment.  Rerum  Public,  p.  89,  ed.  ing  that  the  old  meaning  also  of  the 

Neumann ;   Harpokration,  vv.  Arjp.ap-  word  vavrrjs  connected  it  with  vaiu ; 

xos,  NavK/>apuca;  Photius,  v.  Naw^papta;  such  a  supposition  would  smooth  the 

Pollux,  viii.  108 ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  functions  of 

Nubes,  37.  the  vavToSUai  as  judges  in  cases  of 

01  rrpvTdvei<;  tu>v  Nau/cpapwv,  Hero-  illicit  admission   into  the   phratores. 

dot.  v.  71 :  they  conducted  the  military  See  Hesychius  and  Harpokration,  v. 

proceedings  in  resistance  to  the  usurpa-  NavT-oSiW  ;  and  Baumstark,  De  Cura- 

tion  of  Ky]5n.  toribxis  Emporii,  Friburg,  1828,  p.   67 

The  statement  that  each  Naukrary  seq. :  compare  also  the  fragment  of  the 

was  obliged  to  furnish  one  ship  can  Solonian  law,  vj  iepwi>  bpyiwv  Jj  vavrai, 

hardly   be   true   of   the   time   before  which  Niebuhr  conjecturally  corrects. 

Sol6n :  as  Pollux  states  it,  we  should  Rom.    Gesch.  v.   i.   p.    323,  2nd  ed. ; 

be  led  to  conceive  that  he  only  infers  Hesychius,  Nauo-Trjpes— oi  o!#ceVai.    See 

it  from  the  name  vatkpapos  (Pollux,  Pollux,  NavAoi',  and  Lobeck,  'Prj/xaTi- 

viii.  108),  though  the  real  etymology  k6v,   sect.    3,    p.    7 ;    'Aeivavran.   irapa 

seems  rather  to  be  from  vai'w  (Wacbs-  MiArjo-iots?    Plutarch,    Queest.    Graec. 

muth,  Hellen.  Alt.  sect.  44,  p.  240).  c.  32,  p.  298. 
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legislative  constraint1  operating  upon  pre-existent  natural  elements, 

the  proportions  could  not  have  been  permanently  maintained. 

But  we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  it  ever  did  so  exist :  it 

appears  more  like  the  fancy  of  an  antiquary  who  pleased  himself 

by  supposing  an  original  systematic  creation  in  times  anterior 

to  records,  by  multiplying  together  the  number  of  days  in  the 

month  and  of  months  in  the  year.     That  every  phratry  contained 

an  equal  number  of  gentes,  and  every  gens  an  equal  number  of 

families,  is    a    supposition    hardly  admissible    without    better 

evidence  than  we  possess.      But  apart  from  this  questionable 

precision  of  numerical  scale,  the  Phratries  and  Gentes  themselves 

were  real,  ancient,  and  durable  associations  among  the  Athenian 

people,  highly  important  to  be  understood.2      The  basis  of  the 

whole  was  the  house,  hearth,  or  family, — a  number  of  which, 

«n.  ^  greater  or  less,  composed  the  Gens  or  Genos,      This 

What  con-       °  ■,        »  -,  n  i         -i         .-, 

stituted  the   gens  was  therefore  a  clan,  sept,  or  enlarged,  and  partly 

fentiie  factitious,  brotherhood,  bound  together  by — 1.  Com- 

cominu-         mon  religious  ceremonies,  and  exclusive  privilege  of 

priesthood,  in  honour  of  the  same  god,  supposed  to  be 

the  primitive  ancestor  and  characterised  by  a  special  surname. 

2.  By  a  common  burial  place.     3.  By  mutual  rights  of  successions 

to  property.     4.  By  reciprocal  obligations  of  help,  defence,  and 

redress  of  injuries.      5.   By  mutual    right    and  obligation    to 

intermarry  in  certain  determinate  cases,  especially  where  there 

was  an  orphan  daughter  or  heiress.    6.  By  possession,  in  some 

cases  at  least,  of  common  property,  an  archon  and  a  treasurer  of 

their  own. 


i  Meier,  De  Gentilitate  Attica,  pp.  certain  approach  was  actually  made. 

22—24,  conceives  that  this  numerical  Mr.  Thorpe  observes   respecting   the 

completeness  was  enacted  by  Soldn;  Hundred  in  his  Glossary  to  the  "Ancient 

but  of  this  there  is  no  proof,  nor  is  it  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England,"  v. 

in  harmony  with  the  general  tendencies  Hundred,  Tything,  Frid-Borg,  &c.    "In 

of  Soldn's  legislation.  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  it  is  said 

3  So  in  reference  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  that  a  Hundred  '  ex  hydarum  aliquot 
Tythings  and  Hundreds,  and  to  the  still  centenariis,  sed  non  determinatis,  con- 
more  widely-spread  division  of  the  stat :  quidam  enim  ex  pluribus,  quidam 
Hundred,  which  seems  to  pervade  the  ex  paucioribus  constat'.  Some  accounts 
whole  of  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  make  it  consist  of  precisely  a  hundred 
antiquity,  much  more  extensively  than  hydes,  others  of  a  hundred  tythings, 
the  tything  /—there  is  no  ground  for  others  of  a  hundred  free  families, 
believing  that  these  precise  numerical  Certain  it  is,  that  whatever  may  have 
proportions  were  in  general  practice  been  its  original  organization,  the 
realized  :  the  systematio  nomenclature  Hundred,  at  the  time  when  it  becomes 
served  its  purpose  by  marking  the  idea  known  to  us,  differed  greatly  in  extent 
of  graduation  and  the  type  to  which  a  in  various  parts  of  England." 
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Such  were  the  rights  and  obligations  characterising  the  gentile 
union.1  The  phratric  union,  binding  together  several  gentes,  was 
less  intimate,  but  still  included  some  mutual  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  an  analogous  character ;  especially  a  communion  of 
particular  sacred  rites,  and  mutual  privileges  of  prosecution  in 
the  event  of  a  phrator  being  slain.  Each  phratry  was  considered 
as  belonging  to  one  of  the  four  tribes,  and  all  the  phratries  of  the 
same  tribe  enjoyed  a  certain  periodical  communion  of  sacred 
rites,  under  the  presidency  of  a  magistrate  called  the  Phylo- 
Basileus  or  Tribe  King,  selected  from  the  Eupatrids :  Zeus 
Geleon  was  in  this  manner  the  patron  god  of  the  tribe  Geleontes. 
Lastly,  all  the  four  tribes  were  linked  together  by  the  common 
worship  of  Apollo  Patrous  as  their  divine  father  and  guardian  ; 
for  Apollo  was  the  father  of  Ion,  and  the  Eponyms  of  all  the  four 
tribes  were  reputed  sons  of  Ion. 

Thus  stood  the  primitive  religious  and  social  union  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Attica  in  its  gradually  ascending  scale — as  distinguished 
from  the  political  union,  probably  of  later  introduction,  repre- 
sented at  first  by  the  Trittyes  and  Naukraries,  and  in  after  times 
by  the  ten  Kleisthenean  tribes,  subdivided  into  Trittyes  and 
Demes.  The  religious  and  family  bond  of  aggregation  is  the 
earlier  of  the  two  :  but  the  political  bond,  though  beginning  later, 
will  be  found  to  acquire  constantly  increasing  influence  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  this  history.  In  the  former,  personal 
relation  is  the  essential  and  predominant  characteristic2 — local 
relation  being  subordinate  :  in  the  latter,  property  and  residence 
become  the  chief  considerations,  and  the  personal  element  counts 
only  as  measured  along  with  these  accompaniments.  All  these 
phratric  and  gentile  associations,  the  larger  as  well  as  the  smaller, 
were  founded  upon  the  same  principles  and  tendencies  of  the 
Grecian  mind 3 — a  coalescence  of  the  idea  of  worship  with  that  of 

1  See  the  instructive  inscription  in  2  *vAal   yeviKai   opposed   to    <f>v\al 

Professor    Ross's    work    (Ueber    die  to7tikcu.— Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  iv. 

Denien   von    Attika,    p.    26)    of    the  14. 

veVos    'Anwav8pt.&uv,    commemorating  3  Plato,  Euthydem.  p.  302  ;  Aristot. 

the  archon  of  that  gens,  the  priest  of  ap.  Schol.  in  Platon.  Axioch.  p.  465,  ed. 

Kekrops,  the  Ta^'a?  or  treasurer,  and  Bek.    'Apio-ToreArjs  facrC-  rov  oAov  trkf)- 

the  names  of  the  members,  with  the  0ovs  Strjp»jju,6vov  'AOrjvytnv  els  re  tous 

deme  and   tribe  of   each   individual,  yewpyovs  Kal  tovs  6»jjiuovpyovs,  <f>vkas 

Compare  Bossier,  De  Gent.  Atticis,  p.  avrutv  elvai  reo-o-apas,  t&v  fie  <}>v\S>v  enda- 

53.    About  the  peculiar  religious  rites  njs  poipas  elvai  rpeis,  a?  TpiTrvas  tc  k<x« 

of  the  gens  called  Gephyraei,  see  Hero-  \ov<n  ko.1  ^parpia?  •  exao-TTjs  Se  rovrmv 

dot.  V.  61.  TpiaKOvra  etvai  yeVrj,  to  6*e  ye'vos  e*c  rpid- 
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ancestry,  or  of  communion  in  certain  special  religious  rites  with 
communion  of  blood,  real  or  supposed.  The  god  or  hero,  to 
whom  the  assembled  members  offered  their  sacrifices,  was  con- 
ceived as  the  primitive  ancestor  to  whom  they  owed  their  origin  ; 
often  through  a  long  list  of  intermediate  names,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Milesian  Hekatseus,  so  often  before  adverted  to.1  Each  family 
had  its  own  sacred  rites  and  funeral  commemoration  of  ancestors, 
celebrated  by  the  master  of  the  house,  to  which  none  but  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  admissible  :  so  that  the  extinction  of  a 
family,  carrying  with  it  the  suspension  of  these  religious  rites, 
was  held  by  the  Greeks  to  be  a  misfortune,  not  merely  from  the 
loss  of  the  citizens  composing  it,  but  also  because  the  family  gods 
and  the  names  of  deceased  citizens  were  thus  deprived  of  their 
honours2  and  might  visit  the  country  with  displeasure.      The 


Kovra  avSpSiv  crvviaravai'  toutovsSj)  tows 
eis  ra  yevY)  Tcra-y/xeVou?  yevvt)Ta<s  Ka\ov<Ti. 
Pollux,  viii.  3.  oi  fierexovTes  toG  yeVovs, 
yevvrjrat.  «ai  opLOydkanTes  •  yeVei  p.ki>  ov 
npocrriKOVTei,  e<  Se  rrjs  ovvoSov  ovria 
npoa-ayopevofievoL '.  compare  also  iiL  52  ; 
Moerist.  Atticist.  p.  108. 

Harpokrat.  v.  'An6\\<av  TlaTpwos, 
©eoiviov,  TevvrJTai,  'Opyelaves,  &C 
Etymol.  Magn.  v.  Tew-jrat ;  Suidas, 
v.  'Opyewves  ;  Pollux,  viii.  85  ;  Demos- 
then,  cont.  Eubulid.  p.  1319.  eira  fypa- 
Topes,  eira  'A7r6AAwvos  narpioov  ko.1  Aib? 

ipKLov  yevvfjTOit. :  and  cont.  Neseram,  p. 
1365.  Isseus  uses  opyewves  as  synony- 
mous M'ith  yewrjTou.  (see  Orat.  ii.  p.  19, 
20—28,  ed.  Bek.).  Schomann  (Antiq. 
J.  P.  Graec.  §  xxvi.)  considers  the  two 
as  essentially  distinct.  ^pr/Tpri  and 
<l>v\ov  both  occur  in  the  Iliad,  ii.  362. 
See  the  Dissertation  of  Buttmann, 
TJeber  deu  Begriff  von  ^parpia  (Mytho- 
logus,  c  24,  p.  305) ;  and  that  of  Meier, 
De  Gentilitate  Attica,  where  the  points 
of  knowledge  attainable  respecting 
the  Gentes  are  well  put  together  and 
discussed. 

In  the  Thersean  Inscription  (No.  2448 
ap.  Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscr.,  see  his  com- 
ment, p.  310)  containing  the  testament 
of  Epikteta,  whereby  a  bequest  is  niad* 
to  oi  o-vyyeveis — 6  avSpetos  toiv  avyyevutv 
—this  latter  word  does  not  mean  kin- 
dred or  blood  relations,  but  a  variety 
of  the  gentile  union— "  thiasus "  or 
"  sodalitium  ".    Boeckh. 

1  Herodot.  i.  143.  'EKaraiw — yeve-q- 
\oyr)<ravrC  t«  ewvrbv  Kal  avaSrjcravTt.  ttji> 
narpirfv  e?  €KKai8e'/caTOV  6e6v.  Again  : 
yev&i\oyjj(ravT<.  ewvrbv,  «al   dvaSijaavTi 


es  eKKaiSeicaTov  6e6v.  The  Attic  ex- 
pression    a-yviaTeia     lepuiv    Kal     baiiav 

illustrates  the  intimate  association 
between  family  relationship  and  com- 
mon religious  privileges.— Isseus,  Orat. 
vi.  p.  89,  ed.  Bek. 

2  Isasus,  Or.  vi.  p.  61 ;  ii.  p.  38 ; 
Demosth.  adv.  Makartatum,  p.  1053— 
1075  ;  adv.  Leochar.  p.  1003.  Respect- 
ing this  perpetuation  of  the  family 
sacred  rites,  the  feeling  prevalent 
among  the  Athenians  is  much  the 
same  as  what  is  now  seen  in  China. 

Mr.  Davis  observes—"  Sons  are  con- 
sidered in  this  country,  where  the  power 
over  them  is  so  absolute  through  life, 
as  a  sure  support,  as  well  as  a  probable 
source  of  wealth  and  dignities,  should 
they  succeed  in  learning.  But  the 
grand  object  is,  the  perpetuation  of 
the  race,  to  sacrifice  at  the  family 
tombs.  Without  sons,  a  man  lives 
without  honour  or  satisfaction,  and 
dies  unhappy ;  and  as  the  only  remedy, 
he  is  permitted  to  adopt  the  sons  of  his 
younger  brothers. 

"It  is  not  during  life  only  that  a 
man  looks  for  the  service  of  his  sons. 
It  is  his  consolation  in  declining  years, 
to  think  that  they  will  continue  the 
performance  of  the  prescribed  rites  in 
the  hall  of  ancestors,  and  at  the  family 
tombs,  when  he  is  no  more  ;  and  it  is 
the  absence  of  this  prospect  which 
makes  the  childless  doubly  miserable. 
The  superstition  derives  influence  from 
the  importance  attached  by  the  govern- 
ment to  this  species  of  posthumous 
duty;  a  neglect  of  which  is  punishable, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  the  laws.    Indeed, 
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larger  associations,  called  Gens,  Phratry,  Tribe,  were  formed  by 
an  extension  of  the  same  principle — of  the  family 
considered  as  a  religious  brotherhood,  worshipping   enlarge? 
some  common  god  or  hero  with  an  appropriate  sur-   m?nt  °f  tne 
name,  and  recognising  him  as  their  joint  ancestor ;   family  asso- 
and  the  festivals  Thecenia  and  Apaturia1  (the  first   ideas  of 
Attic,  the  second  common  to  all  the  Ionic  race)  annu-   J  °™Jjp 
ally  brought  together  the  members  of  these  phratries   cestry 
and  gentes  for  worship,  festivity,  and  maintenance  of  eoa  esce* 
special  sympathies ;  thus  strengthening  the  larger  ties  without 
effacing  the  smaller. 

Such  were  the  manifestations  of  Grecian  sociality,  as  we  read 
them  in  the  early  constitution,  not  merely  of  Attica,  but  of  other 
Grecian  states  besides.  To  Aristotle  and  Dikaearchus  it  was  an 
interesting  inquiry  to  trace  back  all  political  society  into  certain 
assumed  elementary  atoms,  and  to  show  by  what  motives  and 
means  the  original  families,  each  having  its  separate  meal-bin 
and  fire-place,2  had  been  brought  together  into  larger  aggregates 
But  the  historian  must  accept  as  an  ultimate  fact  the  earliest  state 
of  things  which  his  witnesses  make  known  to  him,  and  in  the 
case  now  before  us,  the  gentile  and  phratric  unions  are  matters 
into  the  beginning  of  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  penetrate. 

Pollux  (probably  from  Aristotle's  lost  work  on  the  Constitutions 
of  Greece)  informs  us  distinctly  that  the  members  of  the  same 
gens  at  Athens  were  not  commonly  related  by  blood, — and  even 
without  any  express  testimony  we  might  have  concluded  such  to 
be  the  fact.  To  what  extent  the  gens  at  the  unknown  epoch  of 
its  first  formation  was  based  upon  actual  relationship,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining,  either  with  regard  to  the  Athenian  or 

of  all  the  subjects  of  their  care,  there  god    of   the   phratric   union.— Plato, 

are  none  which  the  Chinese  so  reli-  Euthydem,   c.  28,    p.   302 ;    Demosth. 

giously  attend  to  as  the  tombs  of  their  adv.  Makart.  p.  1054.    See  Meier,  De 

ancestors,  conceiving  that  any  neglect  Gentilitate  Attica,  p.  11—14. 
is  sure  to  be  followed  by  worldly  mis-         The  vdrpLat  at  Byzantium,  which 

fortune."— (The     Chinese,     by     John  were  different  from  Qiaa-ot,,  and  which 

Francis  Davis,  chap.  ix.  p.  131—134,  possessed   corporate   property   (t<£   t« 

ed.  Knight,  1840.)  Qiao-onind   ko.1   to.   narpiuiTiKd,    Aristot. 

Mr.  Mill  notices  the  same  state  of  (Economic,  ii.  4),  are   doubtless   the 

feeling  among  the  Hindoos.— (History  parallel  of  the  Athenian  phratries. 
of  British  India,  book  ii.  chap.  vii.  p.         2  Dikaearchus  ap.  Stephan.  Byz.  v. 

381,  ed.  8vo.)  Jlarpd ;  Aristot.  Polit.  i.  1,6;  'Ofio<ri- 

i  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  8 ;  Herodot.  irvos  and  onoKdnvovs  are  the  old  words 

i.  147 ;  Suidas,  'ATron-ovpta— Zev?  <Ppa.r-  cited  by  the  latter  from  Charondas  and 

ptoj— 'ABifvaia  ^parpCa,  the  presiding  Epimenides, 
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the  Eoman  gentes,  whicli  were  in  all  main  points  analogous. 
Gentilism  is  a  tie  by  itself ;  distinct  from  tlie  family  ties,  but 
presupposing  their  existence  and  extending  them  by  an  artificial 
analogy,  partly  founded  in  religious  belief  and  partly  on  positive 
compact,   so  as  to  comprehend    strangers  in  blood.      All  the 

members  of  one  gens,  or  even  of  one  phratry,  believed 
common  themselves  to  be  sprung,  not  indeed  from  the  same 
ancestor        grandfather  or  great-grandfather,  but  from  the  same 

divine  or  heroic  ancestor.  All  the  contemporary 
members  of  the  phratry  of  Hekataeus  had  a  common  god  for 
their  ancestor  in  the  sixteenth  degree  ;  and  this  fundamental 
belief,  into  which  the  Greek  mind  passed  with  so  much  facility, 
was  adopted  and  converted  by  positive  compact  into  the  Gentile 
and  Phratric  principle  of  union.  It  is  because  such  a  transfusion, 
not  recognised  by  Christianity,  is  at  variance  with  modern  habits 
of  thought,  and  because  we  do  not  readily  understand  how  such 
a  legal  and  religious  fiction  can  have  sunk  deep  into  the  Greek 
feelings,  that  the  Phratries  and  Gentes  appear  to  us  mysterious. 
But  they  are  in  harmony  with  all  the  legendary  genealogies 
which  have  been  set  forth  in  earlier  chapters.  Doubtless 
Niebuhr,  in  his  valuable  discussion  of  the  ancient  Koman  Gentes, 
is  right  in  supposing  that  they  were  not  real  families,  procreated 
from  any  common  historical  ancestor.  Still  it  is  not  the  less  true 
(though  he  seems  to  suppose  otherwise)  that  the  idea  of  the  gens 
involved  the  belief  in  a  common  first  father,  divine  or  heroic — a 
This  genealogy  which  we  may  properly  call  fabulous,  but 

ancestry  which  was  consecrated  and  accredited  among  the 
yet'stm3'  members  of  the  gens  itself,  and  served  as  one  impor- 
accredited.     tan^  ^on(j  0f  union  between  them.1    And  though  an 


i  Niebuhr,    Rbmische    Geschichte,  The  passage  of  Varro  does  not  prove 

vol.  i.  p.  317—337.    Varro's  language  on  the  historical  reality  of  the  primitive 

that  point  is  clear  :— "Ut  in  hominibus  father   or   Genarch   ./Emilius,    but   it 

quaedam  sunt  cognationes  et  gentili-  proves  that  the  members  of  the  gens 

tates,    sic    in   verbis.      Ut   emm    ab  believed  in  him. 

iEmilio  homines  orti  ^Emilii  et  gentiles,  Dr.    Wilda,  in   his   learned   work, 

sic  ab  iEmilii  nomine  declinatae  voces  "Das   Deutsche   Strafrecht"    (Halle, 

in  gentilitate  nominali."  Paul.  Diacon.  1842),  dissents  from  Niebuhr  in  the 

p.  94.      "  Gentilis  dicitur   ex   eodem  opposite  direction,  and  seems  to  main- 

genere  ortus,  et  is  qui  simili  nomine  tain   that   the   Grecian    and   Roman 

appellatur,"  &c.    See  Becker,  Hand-  gentes  were  really  distant  blood  rela- 

buch  der  Rbmischen  Alterthumer,  part  tions  (p.  123).    How  this  can  be  proved, 

2,  abth.  2,  p.  36.  I  do  not  know  :  and  it  is  inconsistent 

The  last  part  of  the  definition  ought  with  the  opinion  which  he  advances  in 

to  be  struck  out  for  the  Grecian  gentes.  the  preceding  page  (p.  122)  very  justly 
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analytical  mind  like  Aristotle  might  discern  the  difference 
between  the  gens  and  the  family,  so  as  to  distinguish  the  former 
as  the  offspring  of  some  special  compact— still  this  is  no  fair  test 
of  the  feelings  usual  among  early  Greeks.  Nor  is  it  certain  that 
Aristotle  himself,  son  of  the  physician  Nikomachus,  who  belonged 
to  the  gens  of  the  Asklepiads,1  would  have  consented  to  disallow 
the  procreative  origin  of  all  these  religious  families  without  any 
exception.  The  natural  families  of  course  changed  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  some  extending  themselves  while  others 
diminished  or  died  out ;  but  the  gens  received  no  alterations, 
except  through  the  procreation,  extinction,  or  subdivision  of 
these  component  families.  Accordingly  the  relations  of  the 
families  with  the  gens  were  in  perpetual  course  of  fluctuation, 
and  the  gentile  ancestorial  genealogy,  adapted  as  it  doubtless  was 
to  the  early  condition  of  the  gens,  became  in  process  of  time 
partially  obsolete  and  unsuitable.  We  hear  of  this  genealogy 
but  rarely,  because  it  is  only  brought  before  the  public  in  certain 
cases  pre-eminent  and  venerable.  But  the  humbler  gentes  had 
their  common  rites,  and  common  superhuman  ancestor  and 
genealogy,  as  well  as  the  more  celebrated  :  the  scheme  and  ideal 
basis  was  the  same  in  all. 

Analogies,  borrowed  from  very  different  people  and  parts  of  the 
world,  prove  how  readily  these  enlarged  and  factitious   Analorfes 
family  unions  assort  with  the  ideas  of  an  early  stage   from  other 
of  society.    The  Highland  clan,  the  Irish  sept,2  the  nation3' 

—that  these  quasi  families  are  prim  So  too,  in  the  laws  of  King  Alfred 

ordial  facts  in  early  human   society,  in  England  on  the  subject  of  murder, 

beyond   which  we   cannot   carry  our  the  guild-brethren  or  members  of  the 

researches.    "  The  farther  we  go  back  same  guild  are  made  to  rank  in  the 

in  history,  the  more   does  the  com-  position  of  distant  relatives  if  there 

munity  exhibit  the  form  of  a  family,  happen  to  be  no  blood  relatives  : — 

though   in   reality  it   is  not   a  mere  "If    a   man,    kinless    of    parental 

family.    This  is  the  limit  of  historical  relatives,  fight  and  slay  a  man,  then  if 

reseaixh,  which  no  man  can  transgress  he  have  maternal  relatives,  let  them 

with  impunity "  (p.  122).  pay  a  third  of   the  wer :   his   guild- 

1  Diogen.  Laert.  v.  1.  brethren  a  third  part :  for  a  third  let 

2  See  Colonel  Leake's  Travels  in  him  flee.  If  h9  have  no  maternal 
Northern  Greece,  ch.  2,  p.  85  (the  relatives,  let  his  guild-brethren  pay 
Greek  word  ^parptai  seems  to  be  half :  for  half  let  him  flee  .... 
adopted  in  Albania) ;  Boue",  La  Turquie  If  a  man  kill  a  man  thus  circumstanced, 
en  Europe,  vol.  ii.  ch.  i.  p.  15—17  ;  if  he  have  no  relatives,  lot  half  be  paid 
chap.  4,  p.  530;  Spenser's  View  of  the  to  the  king,  half  to  his  guild-brethren." 
State  of  Ireland  (vol.  vi.  p.  1542 — 1543  (Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes 
of  Tonson's  edition  of  Spenser's  Works,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  79—81.)  Again  in 
1715) ;  Cyprien  Robert,  Die  Slaven  in  the  same  work,  Leges  Henrici  Primi, 
der  Turkey,  b.  1,  ch.  1  and  2.  vol.  i.  p.  590,  the  ideas  of  the  kindred 

2—28 
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ancient  legally  constituted  families  in  Friesland  and  Dithmarsch, 
the  Phis  or  Phara  among  the  Albanians,  are  examples  of  a 
similar  practice  :l  and  the  adoption  of  prisoners  by  the  North 


and  the  guild  run  together  in  the  most 
intimate  manner : — "Si  quis  hominem 
occidat — Si  eum  tunc  cognatio  sua 
deserat,  et  pro  eo  gitdare  nolit,"  &c. 
In  the  Salic  law,  the  members  of  a 
contubernium  were  invested  with  the 
same  rights  and  obligations  one  to- 
wards the  other  (Rogge,  Gerichtswesen 
der  Germanen,  ch.  hi.  p.  62).  Compare 
Wilda,  Deutsches  Strafrecht,  p.  389, 
and  the  valuable  special  treatise  of  the 
same  author  (Das  Gildenwesen  im 
Mittelalter.  Berlin,  1831),  where  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  guilds  from 
the  primitive  times  of  German  heathen- 
ism is  unfolded.  He  shows  that  these 
associations  have  their  basis  in  the 
earliest  feelings  and  habits  of  the 
Teutonic  race— the  family  was  as  it 
were  a  natural  guild— the  guild  a 
factitious  family.  Common  religious 
sacrifices  and  festivals — mutual  defence 
and  help,  as  well  as  mutual  responsi- 
bility —  were  the  recognised  bonds 
among  the  congildones ;  they  were 
sororitates  as  well  as  fraternitates,  com- 
prehending both  men  and  women 
(deren  Genossen  wie  die  Glieder  einer 
Familie  eng  unter  einander  verbunden 
waren,  p.  145).  Wilda  explains  how 
this  primitive  social  and  religious 
phratry  (sometimes  this  very  expression 
fratria  is  used,  see  p.  109)  passed  into 
something  like  the  more  political  tribe 
or  phyle  (see  pp.  43,  57,  60,  116,  126, 
129,  344).  The  sworn  commune,  which 
spread  so  much  throughout  Europe  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
partakes  both  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other—  conjuratio—amicitia  jurata  (pp. 
148,  169). 

The  members  of  an  Albanian  phara 
are  all  jointly  bound  to  exact,  and 
each  severally  exposed  to  suffer,  the 
vengeance  of  blood,  in  the  event  of 
homicide  committed  upon,  or  by,  any 
one  of  them  (Bou§,  ut  supra). 

1  See  the  valuable  chapter  of 
Niebuhr,  Rom.  Gesch.  vol.  i.  pp.  817, 
350,  2nd  edit. 

The  Alberghi  of  Genoa  in  the  middle 
ages  were  enlarged  families  created  by 
voluntary  compact : — "  De  tout  temps 
(observes  Sismondi)  les  families  puis- 
santes  avoient  6t6  dans  l'usage,  a 
Genes,  d'augmenter  encore  leur  puis- 
sance en  adoptant  d'autres  families 
mums  riches,  moins  illustres,  ou  moins 


nombreuses— auxquelles  elles  commu- 
niquoient  leur  nom  et  leurs  armes, 
qu'elles  prenoienfc  ainsi  l'engagement 
de  prote"ger — et  qui  en  retour  s'asso- 
cioient  a  toutes  leurs  querelles.  Les 
maisons  dans  lesquelles  on  entroit 
ainsi  par  adoption,  etoient  nominees 
des  alberghi  (auberges),  et  il  y  avoit 
peu  de  maisons  illustres  qui  ne  se 
fussent  ainsi  recrutees  a  l'aide  de 
quelque  familie  etrangere."  (Repnb- 
hques  Italiennes,  t.  x\.  ch.  120,  p.  366.) 

Eichhorn  (Deutscho  Staats-  und 
Rechts-Geschichte,  sect>18,  vol.  i.  p.  84, 
£3th  edit.)  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
ancient  Germans,  that  the  German 
"  familiae  et  propinquitates  "  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  (Germ.  c.  7),  and  the  "genti- 
bus  cognationilnisque  hominum"  of 
Caesar  (B.  G.  vi.  22),  bore  more  analogy 
to  the  Roman  gens  than  to  relationship 
of  blood  or  wedlock.  According  to  the 
idea  of  some  of  the  German  tribes, 
even  blood-relationship  might  be 
formally  renounced  and  broken  off, 
with  all  its  connected  rights  and  obli- 
gations, at  the  pleasure  of  the  indi- 
vidual :  he  might  declare  himself 
€<c7toit)to?,  to  use  the  Greek  expression. 
See  the  Titul.  63  of  the  Salic  law  as 
quoted  by  Eichhorn,  I.  c. 

Professor  Koutorga  of  St.  Peters- 
burg (in  his  Essai  sur  l'Organisation  de 
la  Tribu  dans  1' Antiquity,  translated 
from  Russian  into  French  by  M.  Cho- 
pin, Paris,  1839)  has  traced  out  and 
illustrated  the  fundamental  analogy 
between  the  social  classification,  in 
early  times,  of  Greeks,  Romans,  Ger- 
mans, and  Russians  (see  especially  pp. 
47,  213).  Respecting  the  early  history 
of  Attica,  however,  many  of  his  posi- 
tions are  advanced  upon  very  untrust- 
worthy evidence  (see  p.  123  scq.). 

Among  the  Arab  tribes  in  Algeria 
there  are  some  which  are  supposed  to 
be  formed  from  the  descendants,  real 
or  reputed,  of  some  holy  man  or  mara- 
bout, whose  tomb,  covered  with  a  white 
dome,  is  the  central  point  of  the  tribe. 
Sometimes  a  tribe  of  this  sort  is  divided 
into  ferka  or  sections,  each  of  which 
has  for  its  head  or  founder  a  son  of  the 
Tribe-eponymus  or  founder.  Some- 
times these  tribes  are  enlarged,  by 
adjunction  or  adoption  of  new  ele- 
ments ;  so  that  they  become  larger 
tribes,  "formees  a  la  fois  par  le  de"- 
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American  Indians,  as  well  as  the  universal  prevalence  and  efficacy 
of  the  ceremony  of  adoption  in  the  Grecian  and  Eoman  world, 
exhibit  to  us  a  solemn  formality  under  certain  circumstances 
originating  an  union  and  affections  similar  to  those  of  kindred. 
Of  this  same  nature  were  the  Phratries  and  Gentes  at  Athens,  the 
Curiae  and  Gentes  at  Eome.  But  they  were  peculiarly  modified 
by  the  religious  imagination  of  the  ancient  world,  which  always 
traced  back  the  past  time  to  gods  and  heroes  :  and  religion  thus 
supplied  both  the  common  genealogy  as  their  basis,  and  the 
privileged  communion  of  special  sacred  rites  as  means  of  com- 
memoration and  perpetuity.  The  Gentes,  both  at  Athens  and  in 
other  parts  of  Greece,  bore  a  patronymic  name,  the  stamp  of  their 
believed  common  paternity :  we  find  the  Asklepiadae  in  many 
parts  of  Greece — the  Aleuadse  in  Thessaly — the  Midylidae,  Psaly- 
chidae,  Blepsiadae,  Euxenidse,  at  iEgina — the  Branchidae  at 
Miletus — the  Nebridae  at  Kos — the  Iamidae  and  Klytiadae  at 
Olympia — the  Akestoridae  at  Argos — the  Kinyradae  in  Cyprus — 
the  Penthilidae  at  Mitylene1 — the  Talthybiadae  at  Sparta, — not 
less  than  the  Kodridae,  Eumolpidae,  Phytalidae,  Lykomedae, 
Butadae,  Euneidae,  Hesychidae,  Brytiadae,  &c,  in  Attica.2  To 
each  of  these  corresponded  i  mythical  ancestor  more  or  less 
known,  and  passing  for  the  first  father  as  well  as  the  eponymous 
hero  of  the  gens — Kodrus,  Eumolpus,  Butes,  Phytalus,  Hesychus, 
&c. 

The  revolution  of  Kleisthenes  in  509  B.C.  abolished  the  old 
tribes  for  civil  purposes,  and  created  ten  new  tribes — leaving  the 
phratries  and  gentes  unaltered,  but  introducing  the  local  distri- 
bution according  to  denies  or  cantons,  as  the  foundation  of  his 
new  political  tribes.    A  certain  number  of  demes  belong  to  each 

veloppement  de  l'el^ment  familial,  et  13 ;    'A\evi8u>v    tovs    irpwrovs,   Plato, 

par  ^aggregation  (Tremens  etrangers".  Men&n,    1,   which  marks   them  as  a 

— "  Tout  cela  se  naturalise  par  le  con-  numerous  gens.  SeeButtmann,  Dissert, 

tact,  et  chacun  des  nouveaux  venus  on  the  Aleuadee,  in  the  Mythologus, 

prend  la  quality  d'Amri  (homme   des  vol.  ii.  p.  246.    Bacchiadae  at  Corinth, 

Beni  Amer)  tout  aussi  bien  que   les  iSCSoa-av  *cai  riyovro  e£  oLAAjjAwv  (Herod. 

descendansd'Amerlui-m6me." (Tableau  r.  92). 

de    la    Situation    des    Etablissemens  2  Harpokration,     v.    'EreopovrdSai, 

Francais  en  Algerie,  Mar  1846,  p.  398.)  BovraSai ;  Thucyd.  viii.  63  ;  Plutarch, 

i  Pindar,  Pyth.  viii.  53 ;  Isthm.  vi.  Theseus,    12  ;    Themistokles,    1 ;    De- 

92;  Nem.  vii.  103;  Strabo,  ix.  p.  421;  mosth.  cont.  Neaer.  p.   1365:  Polemo 

Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Kw? ;  Herodot.  v.  44  ;  ap    Schol.  ad  Soph.  (Edip.  Kol.  489  ; 

vii.  134 ;  ix.  37 ;  Pausan.  x.  1,  4 ;  Kalli-  Plutarch,  Vit.  X   Orator,  p.  841—844. 

machus,   Lavacr.   Pallad.   33 ;   Schol.  See  the  Dissertation  of  O.  Muller,  De 

Pindar.  Pyth.  ii  27  ;  Aristot.  Pol.  v  8,  Minerva  Poliade,  c.  2. 
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of  the  ten  Kleisthenean  tribes  (the  denies  in  the  same  tribes  were 
not  usually  contiguous,  so  that  the  tribe  was  not  coincident  with 
a  definite  circumscription),  and  the  deme,  in  which  every  indivi- 
dual was  then  registered,  continued  to  be  that  in  which  his 
descendants  were  also  registered.  But  the  gentes  had  no  connexion, 
as  such,  with  these  new  tribes,  and  the  members  of  the  same  gens 
might  belong  to  different  demes.1  It  deserves  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  old  arrangement  of 
Attica,  the  division  into  gentes  coincided  with  the  division  into 
demes,  i.e.  it  happened  not  unfrequently  that  the  gennetes  (or 
members  of  the  same  gens)  lived  in  the  same  canton,  so  that  the 
name  of  the  gens  and  the  name  of  the  deme  was  the  same.  More- 
over, it  seems  that  Kleisthenes  recognised  a  certain  number  of 
new  demes,  to  which  he  gave  names  derived  from  some  important 
gens  resident  near  the  spot.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  to  explain  the 
large  number  of  the  Kleisthenean  demes  which  bear  patronymic 


i  Demosth  conti.  Neaer.  p.  1365. 
Tittmann  (Griechische   Staatsverfass. 

?>.  277)  thinks  that  every  citizen,  after 
he  Kleisthenean  revolution,  -was  of 
necessity  a  member  of  some  phratry, 
as  well  as  of  some  deme  :  but  the  evi- 
dence which  he  produces  is  in  my 
judgment  insufficient.  The  ideas  of 
the  phratry  and  the  tribe  are  often 
confounded  together ;  thus  the  iEgeidse 
of  Sparta,  whom  Herodotus  (iv.  149) 
calls  a  tribe,  are  by  Aristotle  called  a 
Phratry,  of  Thebans  (ap.  Schol.  ad 
Pindar.  Isthm.  vii.  18).  Compare 
Wachsmuth,  Hellenische  Alterthums- 
kunde,  sect.  83,  p.  17. 

A  great  many  of  the  demes  seem  to 
have  derived  their  names  from  the 
shrubs  or  plants  which  grew  in  their 
neighbourhood  (Schol.  ad  Aristophan. 

Plutus,  586,  Mvppivovs,  'Fa/xvovg,  &C.). 

2  For  example,  iEthalidae,  Butadae, 
Kothdkidae,  Daedalidae,  Eiresidae, 
Epieikidae,  Erceadae,  Eupyridae,  Eche- 
lida?,  Keiriadse,  Kydantidae,  Lakiadae, 
Pamb&tadae,  Perithoidas,  Persidae, 
Semachidae,  Skamb&nidae,  Sybridae, 
Titakidae,  Thyrgonidae,  Hybadae,  Thy- 
mcetadae,  Paeonidae,  Philaidae,Chollidae: 
all  these  names  of  demes,  bearing  the 
patronymic  form,  are  found  in  Harpo- 
kration  and  Stephanus  Byz.  alone. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  Repo^eis 
ever  constituted  a  yeVo?,  but  the  name 
of  the  deme  Kepa^us  is  evidently  given, 


upon  the  same  principle,  to  a  place 
chiefly  occupied  by  potters.  The  gens 
KoipioviSai  are  said  to  have  been  called 
$iAiet?  (?  $Auets)  and  IlepitfoZScu  as  well 
as  Koipwi/iSoi :  the  names  of  gentes 
and  those  of  demes  seem  not  always 
distinguishable. 

The  Butadae,  though  a  highly  vene- 
rable gens,  also  ranked  as  a  deme  (see 
the  Psephism  about  Lykurgus  in 
Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  852) :  yet 
we  do  not  know  that  there  was  any 
locality  called  Butadae.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  names  above  noticed  may  be 
simply  names  of  gentes,  enrolled  as 
demes,  but  without  meaning  to  imply 
any  community  of  abode  among  the 
members. 

The  members  of  a  Roman  gens  occu- 
pied adjoining  residences,  on  some 
occasions— to  what  extent  we  do  not 
know  (Heiberg,  De  Familiari  Patrici- 
orum  Nexu,  ch.  24,  25.    Sleswic,  1829). 

We  find  the  same  patronymic  names 
of  demes  and  villages  elsewhere :  in 
K6s  and  Ehodes  (Ross,  Inscr.  Gr.  ined., 
Nr.  15—26.  Halle,  1846);  Lestadce  in 
Naxos  (Aristotle  ap.  Athenae.  viii.  p. 
.'548) ;  Botachidce  at  Tegea  (Steph.  Byz. 
in  v.) ;  Branchidce  near  Miletus,  &c. ; 
and  an  interesting  illustration  ia 
afforded,  in  other  times  and  other 
places,  by  the  frequency  of  the  ending 
ikon  in  villages  near  Zurich  in  Switzer- 
land,—Mezikon,  Nennikon,   Wezikon, 
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There  is  one  remarkable  difference  between  the  Roman  and  the 
Grecian  gens,  arising  from  the  different  practice  in 
regard  to  naming.    A  Roman  Patrician  bore  habitually   Grecian 
three  names — the  gentile  name,  with  one  name  follow-   rentes, 
ing  it  to  denote  his  family,  and  another  preceding  it  peculiar  to 
himself  in  that  family.     But  in  Athens,  at  least  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  Kleisthen6s,  the  gentile  name  was  not  employed  :  a  man 
was  described  by  his  own  single  name,  followed  first  by  the  name 
of  his  father  and  next  by  that  of  the  deme  to  which  he  belonged, 
— as  JEschines,  son  of  Atrometus,  a  Kothohid.     Such  a  difference 
in  the  habitual  system  of  naming  tended  to  make  the  gentile  tie 
more  present  to  every  one's  mind  at  Rome  than  in  the  Greek 
cities. 

Before  the  pecuniary  classification  of  the  Atticans  introduced 
by  Solon,  the  Phratries  and  Gentes,  and  the  Trittyes  and  Nauk- 
raries,  were  the  only  recognised  bonds  among  them,  and  the  only 
basis  of  legal  rights  and  obligations,  over  and  above  the  natural 
family.  The  gens  constituted  a  close  incorporation,  both  as  to 
property  and  as  to  persons.  Until  the  time  of  Solon,  no  man  had 
any  power  of  testamentary  disposition.  If  he  died  without  chil- 
dren, his  gennetes  succeeded  to  his  property,1  and  so  they  con- 
tinued to  do  even  after  Solon,  if  he  died  intestate.     An  orphan 

girl  might  be  claimed  in  marriage  of  right  by  any 

v        *  A.X.  4.x.  *  >.      x.  •  Rights  and 

member  of  the  gens,  the  nearest  agnates  being  pre-   obligations     \/0 

ferred  f  if  she  was  poor,  and  he  did  not  choose  to  ^entifeand 

marry  her  himself,  the  law  of  Sol6n  compelled  him  to   phratric 

provide  her  with  a  dowry  proportional  to  his  enrolled 

scale  of  property,  and  to  give  her  out  in  marriage  to  another ;  and 

&c.      Bluntschli,    in    his    history   of  e  tribus  gentibus  appellationepatrony. 

Zurich,  shows  that  these  terminations  mica      conflatum,     Antimachidarum, 

are  abridgments  of  inghoven,  including  ^giliensium,    Archidarum  ".      (Ross, 

an  original  patronymic  element— indi-  Inscript.  Graec.  Ined.  Fascic.  iii.  No. 

eating  the  primary  settlement  of  mem-  807,  p.  44.    Berlin,   1845.)    This  is  a 

bers  of  a  family,  or  of  a  band  bearing  specimen  of  the  process  systematically 

the  name  of  its  captain,  on  the  same  introduced  by  Kleisthenes  in  Attica, 
spot  (Bluntschli,  Staats-  und  Rechts-  i  pi^f^i,  c^ia„  oi  to-  c  * 
npQphiphfp  riAr  ktxen,  yiirirh  vni  i  n  Plutarch,  Sol6n,  21.     We  find  a 

Geschichte  der  btadt  Zurich,  vol.  i.  p.  comraon  ceraetery  exclusively  belong. 

In  other  inscriptions  from  the  island  "£  *°  %  S°"?h^l£^T1&pre' 

of  K6s,  published  by  Professor  Ross  ^f^^,^^^  » 
■we  have  a  deme  mentioned  (without         '  *  ^^^>  *^sh-  «•  *w. 
name),  composed  of  three  coalescing        2  Demosth.  cont.  Makarlat.  p.  1068, 

gentes.    "  In  hoc   et  sequente  titulo  gee  the  singular  additional  proviso  In 

alium  jam  deprehendinius  <tmwm  Coum,  Flutarcb,  SolOn,  g.  20, 
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the  magnitude  of  the  dowry  required  to  be  given  (large  even  as 
fixed  by  Solon  and  afterwards  doubled)  seems  a  proof  that  the 
law-giver  intended  indirectly  to  enforce  actual  marriage,1  If  a 
man  was  murdered,  first  his  near  relations,  next  his  gennetes  and 
phrators,  were  both  allowed  and  required  to  prosecute  the  crime 
at  law  ;2  while  his  fellow  demots,  or  inhabitants  of  the  same 
deme,  did  not  possess  the  like  right  of  prosecuting.  All  that  we 
hear  of  the  most  ancient  Athenian  laws  is  based  upon  the  gentile 
and  phratric  divisions,  which  are  treated  throughout  as  extensions 
of  the  family.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  division  is  completely 
independent  of  any  property  qualification — rich  men  as  well  as 
poor  being  comprehended  in  the  same  gens.3  Moreover  the 
different  gentes  were  very  unequal  in  dignity,  arising  chiefly 
from  the  religious  ceremonies  of  which  each  possessed  the  heredi- 
tary and  exclusive  administration,  and  which,  being  in  some 
cases  considered  as  of  pre-eminent  sanctity  in  reference  to  the 
whole  city,  were  therefore  nationalized.  Thus  the  Eumolpidae 
and  Kerykes,  who  supplied  the  Hierophant  and  superintended 
the  mysteries  of  the  Eleusinian  Demeter — and  the  Butadee,  who 
furnished  the  priestess  of  Athene  Polias  as  well  as  the  priest  of 
Poseidon    Erechtheus    in    the    acropolis — seem    to    have    been 

1  See  Meursius,  Themis  Attica,  i  of  the  latter  (Orat.  vii.  pp.  95,  99, 102, 
13.  103,  Bekker).    Tpia*ds  appears  to  be 

2  That  this  was  the  primitive  custom,  noted  in  Pollux  as  the  equivalent  of 
and  that  the  limitation  ju.expisaj'e\|/iaScoi'  yeVos  or  gens  (viii.  Ill),  but  the  word 
(Meier,  De  Bonis  Damnat.  p.  23,  cites  does  not  occur  m  the  Attic  orators,  and 
apeijjtaSuiv  ko\  (frparopiov)  was  subse-  we  cannot  make  out  its  meaning  with 
quently  introduced  (Demosth.  cont.  certainty  :  the  Inscription  of  the  Deme 
Euerg.  et  Mnesib.  p.  1161),  we  may  of  Peirseeus  given  in  Boeckh  (Corp. 
gather  from  the  law  as  it  stands  in  Insc.  No.  101,  p.  140)  rather  adds  to  the 
Demosth.  cont.  Makartat.  p.  1069,  confusion  by  revealing  the  existence  of 
which  includes  the  phrators,  and  there-  a  rpiaxd?  constituting  the  fractional 
fore,  a  fortiori,  the  gennetes  or  gentiles,  part  of  a  deme,  and  not  connected  with 

The   same   word   yeVos  is  used  to  a  gens:  compare  Boeckh's  Comment, 

designate  both  the  circle  of  nameable  ad  loc.  and  his  Addenda  and  Corri- 

relatives,      brothers,      first      cousins  genda,  p.  900. 

(dyxicrTets,  Demosth.  cont.  Makartat.         Dr.  Thirl  wall  translates  yeVos  house; 

c.  9,  p.  1058),  &c,  going  beyond  the  which  I  cannot  but  think  inconvenient, 

ot/cos— and   the  quasi-family  or  gens,  because  that  word  is  the  natural  equi- 

As  the  gentile  tie  tended  to  become  valent  of  oucos— a  very  important  word 

weaker,  so  the  former  sense  of   the  in  reference  to  Attic  feelings,  and  quite 

word  became  more  and  more  current,  different  from  yeVos  (Hist,  of  Greece, 

to  the  extinction  of  the  latter.    Oi  kv  vol.  ii.  p.  14,  ch.  11).    It  will  be  found 

yeVei  or  ot   Trpotr-qKovTes   would   have  impossible  to  translate  it  by  any  known 

borne  a  wider  sense  in  the  days  of  English  word  which  does  not  at  the 

Drako  than  in  those  of  Demosthenes :  same  time  suggest  erroneous  ideas : 

Suyye^s  usually  belongs  to  yevoq  in  the  which  I  trust  will  be  accepted  as  my 

naiTower  sense,  yet/K^rr}?  toyeVosinthe  excuse  for  adopting  it  untranslated 

wider  sense,  but  Iseeus  sometimes  uses  into  this  history, 
the  former  word  as  an  exact  equivalent        »  Demosthen.  cont.  Makartat.  I.  c. 
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reverenced  above  all  the  other  gentes.1  When  the  name  Butackc 
was  selected  in  the  Kleisthenean  arrangement  as  the  name  of  a 
deme,  the  holy  gens  so  called  adopted  the  distinctive  denomina- 
tion of  Eteobutadse,  or  "  The  true  Butadae  ".2 

A  great  many  of  the  ancient  gentes  of  Attica  are  known  to  us 
by  name ;  but  there  is  only  one  phratry  (the  Achniadee)  whose 
title  has  come  down  to  us.3  These  phratries  and  gentes  probably 
never  at  any  time  included  the  whole  population  of  the  country — 
and  the  proportion  not  included  in  them  tended  to  become  larger 
and  larger,  in  the  times  anterior  to  Kleisthenes,4  as  well  as  after- 
wards. They  remained,  under  his  constitution  and  throughout 
the  subsequent  history,  as  religious  quasi-families  or  corporations, 
conferring  rights  and  imposing  liabilities  which  were  enforced  in 
the  regular  dikasteries,  but  not  directly  connected  with  the 
citizenship  or  with  political  functions  :  a  man  might  be  a  citizen 
without  being  enrolled  in  any  gens.  The  forty-eight  Naukraries 
ceased  to  exist,  for  any  important  purposes,  under  his  constitution. 


1  See  .flSschines  de  Falsa  Legat.  p. 
292,  c.  46;  Lysias  cont.  Andokid.  p. 
108 ;  Andokid.  de  Mysteriis,  p.  63, 
Reiske;  Deinarchus  and  Hellanikus 
ap.  Harpokration.  v.  'lepofdvrqs. 

In  case  of  crimes  of  impiety,  par- 
ticularly in  offences  against  the  sanctity 
of  the  Mysteries,  the  Eumolpidae  had 
a  peculiar  tribunal  of  their  own  num- 
ber, before  which  offenders  were 
brought  by  the  king  archon.  Whether 
it  was  often  used,  seems  doubtful. 
They  had  also  certain  unwritten  cus- 
toms of  great  antiquity,  according  to 
which  they  pronounced  (Demosthen. 
cont.  Androtion.  p.  601 ;  Schol.  ad 
Demosth.  vol.  ii.  p.  137,  Reiske  :  com- 
pare Meier  and  Schomann,  Der 
Attische  Prozess,  p.  117).  The  Butadae 
also  had  certain  old  unwritten  maxims 
(Androtidn  ap.  Athena?,  ix.  p.  374). 

Compare  Bossier,  De  Gentibus  et 
Familiis  Atticae,  p.  20,  and  Ostermann, 
De  Prseconibus  Graecor.  sect.  2  and  3 
(Marpurg.  1845). 

2Lykurgus  the  orator  is  described 
as  tov  Srjfjiov  BouTaSrjs,  yeVov?  tou  t<ov 

'ETeoj3ouTa6wv  (Plutarch,  vit.  X.  Orator. 
p.  841). 

3  In  an  inscription  (apud  Boeckh. 
Corpus  Inscrip.  No.  465). 

Four  names  of  the  phratries  at  the 
Greek  city  of  Neapolis,  and  six  names 


out  of  the  thirty  Roman  curiae,  have 
been  preserved  (Becker,  Handbuch  der 
Romischen  Alterthumer,  p.  32;  Boeckh, 
Corp.  Inscript.  ii.  p.  650). 

Each  Attic  phratry  seems  to  have 
had  its  own  separate  laws  and  customs, 
distinct  from  the  rest,  rots  </>p<xTopcri, 
Kara  tovs  e  k  e  i  v  w  v  vop.ovs  (Isaeus,  Or. 

viii.  p.  115,  ed.  Bek. ;  vii.  p.  99 ;  iii. 
p.  49). 

Bossier  (De  Gentibus  et  Familiis 
Atticae,  Darmstadt,  1833),  and  Meier 
(De  Gentilitate  Attica,  p.  41—54)  have 
given  the  names  of  those  Attic  gentes 
that  are  known :  the  list  of  Meier  com- 
prises seventy-nine  in  number  (see 
Koutorga,  Organis.  Trib.  p.  122). 

4  Tittmann  (Griech.  Staatsalter- 
thiimer,  p.  271)  is  of  opinion  that 
Kleisthenes  augmented  the  number  of 
phratries,  but  the  passage  of  Aristotle 
brought  to  support  this  opinion  is 
insufficient  proof  (Polit.  vi.  2,  11). 
Still  less  can  we  agree  with  Platner 
(Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  des  Attischen 
Rechts,  p.  74—77),  that  three  new 
phratries  were  assigned  to  each  of  the 
new  Kleisthenean  tribes. 

Allusion    is    made    in   Hesychius, 

'ArpiaKaarot,  *E£co  Tpia/cdSo?,  to  persons 
not  included  in  any  gens,  but  this  can 
hardly  be  understood  to  refer  to  times 
anterior  to  Kleisthenes,  as  Wachsmuth 
would  argue  (p.  238). 
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and  phratry 

after  the 
revolution 
of  Kleis- 
thenes 
became 
extra- 
political. 


The  deme,  instead  of  the  naukrary,  became  the  elementary 
The  gens  political  division,  for  military  and  financial  objects; 
while  the  demarch  became  the  working  local  president, 
instead  of  the  chief  of  the  naukrars.  The  deme,  how- 
ever, was  not  coincident  with  a  naukrary,  nor  the 
demarch  with  the  previous  chief  of  the  naukrary, 
though  they  were  analogous  and  constituted  for  the 
like  purpose.1  While  the  naukraries  had  been  only  forty- eight 
in  number,  the  demes  formed  smaller  subdivisions,  and  (in  later 
times  at  least)  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  seventy-four.2 

But  though  this  early  quadruple  division  into  tribes  is  tolerably 
intelligible  in  itself,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  it 
with  that  severalty  of  government  which  we  learn  to  have 
originally  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.  From 
Kekrops  down  to  Theseus  (says  Thucydides)  there  were 
many  different  cities  in  Attica,  each  of  them  autono- 
mous and  self-governing,  with  its  own  prytaneium 
and  its  own  archons.  It  was  only  on  occasions  of  some 
common  danger  that  these  distinct  communities  took 
counsel  together  under  the  authority  of  the  Athenian 
kings,  whose  city  at  that  time  comprised  merely  the  holy  rock  of 
Athene  on  the  plain3  (afterwards  so  conspicuous  as  the  acropolis 
of  the  enlarged  Athens),  together  with  a  narrow  area  under  it  on 
the  southern  side.  It  was  Theseus  (he  states)  who  effected  that 
great  revolution  whereby  the  whole  of  Attica  was  consolidated 
into  one  government — all  the  local  magistracies  and  councils 
being  made  to  centre  in  the  prytaneium  and  senate  of  Athens. 
His  combined  sagacity  and  power  enforced  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Attica  the  necessity  of  recognising  Athens  as  the  one  city  in 


Many 
distinct 
political 
com- 
munities 
originally 
in  Athens. 
—Theseus. 


1  The  language  of  Photius  on  this 

matter  (v.  Nav/cpapta  jueV  bnolop  ti 
17  avufiopLa  /cat  6  cjtj/iaos.  rav/cpapo?  Se 
bwolov  ti  6  8rjfxapxo<;)  is  more  exact 
than  that  of  Harpokration,  who  iden- 
tifies the  two  completely— v.  Arnxapxos. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  naukraries  were 
continued  under  the  Kleisthenean 
constitution,  with  the  alteration  that 
they  were  augmented  to  fifty  in 
number,  five  to  every  Kleisthenean 
tribe,  they  must  probably  have  been 
continued  in  name  alone  without  any 
real  efficiency  or  functions.  Kleidemus 
makes   this    statement,    and   Boeckh 


follows  it  (Public  Economy  of  Athens, 
1.  ii.  ch.  21,  p.  256) :  yet  I  cannot  but 
doubt  its  correctness.  For  the  Tptrrvs 
(one-third  of  a  Kleisthenean  tribe)  was 
certainly  retained  and  was  a  working 
and  available  division  (see  Demosthengs 
de  Symmoriis,  c.  7,  p.  184),  and  it  seems 
hardly  probable  that  there  should  be 
two  co-existing  divisions,  one  repre- 
senting the  third  part,  the  other  the 
fifth  part,  of  the  same  tribes. 

2  Strabo,  ix.  p.  396. 

3  Strabo,  ix.  p.  396,  irirpa  iv  ne&iy 
TrepioiKov/xevri  kvk\u>.  Euripid.  I6n, 
1578,  er/con-eAov  ot  vaCova  ifiov  (Athene). 
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the  country,  and  of  occupying  their  own  abodes  simply  as 
constituent  portions  of  Athenian  territory.  This  important 
move,  which  naturally  produced  a  great  extension  of  the  central 
city,  was  commemorated  throughout  the  historical  times  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  periodical  festival  called  Synoekia,  in  honour  of 
the  goddess  Athene.1 

Such  is  the  account  which  Thucydides  gives  of  the  original 
severalty  and  subsequent  consolidation  of  the  different  portions 
of  Attica.  Of  the  general  fact  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  though 
the  operative  cause  assigned  by  the  historian — the  power  and 
sagacity  of  Theseus — belongs  to  legend  and  not  to  history.  Nor 
can  we  pretend  to  determine  either  the  real  steps  by  which  such 
a  change  was  brought  about,  or  its  date,  or  the  number  of  portions 
.  which  went  to  constitute  the  full-grown  Athens — further  enlarged 
at  some  early  period,  though  we  do  not  know  when,  by  voluntary 
junction  of  the  Boeotian  or  semi-Boeotian  town  Eleutherae,  situated 
among  the  valleys  of  Kithaeron  between  Eleusis  and  Platsea.  It 
was  the  standing  habit  of  the  population  of  Attica,  even  down  to 
the  Peloponnesian  war,2  to  reside  in  their  several  cantons,  where 
their  ancient  festivals  and  temples  yet  continued  as  relics  of  a 
state  of  previous  autonomy.  Their  visits  to  the  city  were  made 
only  at  special  times,  for  purposes  religious  or  political,  Long 
and  they  still  looked  upon  the  country  residence  as  continuance 
their  real  home.  How  deep-seated  this  cantonal  feeling  cantonal 
was  among  them,  we  may  see  by  the  fact  that  it  feelms- 
survived  the  temporary  exile  forced  upon  them  by  the  Persian 
invasion,  and  was  resumed  when  the  expulsion  of  that  destroying 
host  enabled  them  to  rebuild  their  ruined  dwellings  in  Attica.3 

How  many  of   the  demes    recognised    by  Kleisthenes    had 
originally  separate  governments,  or  in  what  local  aggregates  they 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  15 ;  Theophrast.  Cha-  stated   by  Pausanias  to  have  taken 

ract.    29,   4.     Plutarch   (Th&seus,  24)  place  in  consequence  of  the  hatred  of 

gives  the  proceedings  of  Theseus  in  its  citizens  for  Thebes,  and  must  have 

greater   detail,  and   with  a  stronger  occurred  before  509  B.C.,  about  which 

tinge  of  democracy.  period  we  find  Hysise  to  be  the  frontier 

2Pausan.  i.  2,  4;   38,  55.     Diodor.  deme  of  Attica  (Herodot.   v.   72;    vi. 

Sicul.  iv.  2.     Schol.   ad   Aristophan.  108). 
Acharn.  242.  3  Thucyd.  ii.   15,  16.    ovSev  aAXo  ^ 

The    Athenians    transferred    from  7r6A.11/  ttjv  eavrov  anoXeintov  e/cacn-os— 

Eleuthera;  to  Athens  both  a  venerable  respecting   the   Athenians    from    the 

statue   of   Dionysus   and   a  religious  country  who  were  driven  into  Athens 

ceremony  in  honour  of  that  god.    The  at  the  first  invasion  during  the  Pelo- 

Junction  of  the  town  with  Athens  is  ponnesian  war. 
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stood  combined,  we  cannot  now  make  out.  It  must  be  recollected 
that  the  city  of  Athens  itself  contained  several  demes,  while 
Peiraeeus  also  formed  a  deme  apart.  Some  of  the  twelve  divisions, 
which  Philochorus  ascribes  to  Kekrops,  present  probable  marks 
of  an  ancient  substantive  existence — Kekropia,  or  the  region 
surrounding  and  including  the  city  and  acropolis ;  the  Tetrapolis, 
composed  of  (Enoe,  Trykorythus,  Probalinthus,  and  Marathdn  ;x 
Eleusis ;  Aphidnse  and  Dekeleia,2  both  distinguished  by  their 
peculiar  mythical  comiexion  with  Sparta  and  the  Dioskuri.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Phalerum  (which  is  one  of  the 
separate  divisions  named  by  Philochorus)  can  ever  have  enjoyed 
an  autonomy  apart  from  Athens.  Moreover,  we  find  among  some 
of  the  demes  which  Philochorus  does  not  notice,  evidences  of 
standing  antipathies,  and  prohibitions  of  intermarriage,  which 
might  seem  to  indicate  that  these  had  once  been  separate  little 
states.3  Though  in  most  cases  we  can  infer  little  from  the  legends 
What  and  religious  ceremonies  which  nearly  every  deme 4 

orSfnaliy16     ^    Peculiar    to    itself>   yet   tll0se   of   Eleusis   are   so 

indepen-  remarkable,  as  to  establish  the  probable  autonomy  of 
Athens.—  that  township  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period. 
Eleusis.         The  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter,  recounting  the  visit 

1  Etymologicon    Magn.   v.  'E7ra*pia  de  Comitiis,  p.  343,  and  Wordsworth, 

Ywpa  ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  383  ;  Stephan.  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  229,  2nd  edit. 
Byz    v.  TerpaTroAis.  2  Dikaearchus,  Fragm.    p.    109,    ed. 

ine  TerpaKunoi  comprised  the  four  Fuhr  .  piutarch,  Theseus,  c.  33. 

denies,  lleipaiei?,  $aA.rjpeis,  HuireTecoi'e?,  ' 

©uMoiraSai  (Pollux,  iv.  105) :  whether  3  Sucn  as  tnat  between  the  Palle- 

this  is  an  old  division,  however,  has  nseans     and      Agnusians     (Plutarch, 

been  doubted  (see  Ilgen,  De  Tribubus  Theseus,  12). 

Atticis  p  51)  Acharnse  was  the  largest  and  most 

The' '•ETraKpeW  rpiTrv?  is  mentioned  populous  deme  in  Attica  (see  Ross,  Die 

in  an  inscription  apud  Ross  (Die  Demen  Demen  von  Attika,  p.  62;  Thucyd.  n. 

von  Attika,  p.  vi.).    Compare  Boeckh  21) !  yet  Philochorus  does  not  mention 

ad  Corp.  Inscr.  No.  82:  among  other  jt  as  having  ever  constituted  a  sub- 

demes,  it  comprised  the  deme  PIdtheia.  stantive  *»*«• 

Mesogaea  also  (or  rather  the  Mesogei,  .  Several  of  the  demes  seem  to  have 

oi  Metj-dveioi)  appears  as  a  communion  stood  ln  repute  for  peculiar  qualities, 

for   sacrifice   and   religious  purposes,  go°d  0*bad, :  s,ee  Anstophan.  Acharn. 

and  as  containing  the  deme  Bate.    See  177>  Wlfch  J^lnisley  s  note. 

Inscriptiones   Atticse    nupei    repertee  4  Strabo,     ix.    p.    396 ;     Plutarch, 

duodecim,    by   Em.  Curtius ;  Berlin,  Theseus,  14.     Polemo  had  written  a 

1843 :  Iuscript.  i.  p.  3.    The  exact  site  book    expressly    on    the    eponymous 

of  the  deme  Batfi  in  Attica  is  unknown  heroes  of  the  Attic  demes  and  tribes 

(Ross,  Die  Demen  von  Attika,  p.  64) :  (Prellev,  Polemonis  Fragm.  p.  42) :  the 

and    respecting    the    question,    what  Atthidographers  were  all  rich  on  the 

portion  of  Attica  was  called  Mesogaea,  same  subject :  see  the  Fragments  of 

very  different  conjectures  have  been  the  Atthis  of  Hellanikus  (p.  24,  ed. 

started,  which  there  appears  to  be  no  Preller),  also  those  of  Istrus,  PhilO' 

means  of  testing.    Compare  Schomann  chorus,  &c. 
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of  that  goddess  to  Eleusis  after  the  abduction  of  her  daughter, 
and  the  first  establishment  of  the  Eleusinian  ceremonies,  specifies 
the  eponymous  prince  Eleusis,  and  the  various  chiefs  of  the 
place — Keleos,  Triptolemus,  Diokles,  and  Eumolpus.  It  also 
notices  the  Rharian  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eleusis.  But 
not  the  least  allusion  is  made  to  Athens  or  to  any  concern  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  presence  or  worship  of  the  goddess.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  at  the  time  when  this  hymn  was  composed, 
Eleusis  was  an  independent  town  ;  what  that  time  was,  we  have 
no  means  of  settling,  though  Voss  puts  it  as  low  as  the  30th 
Olympiad.1  And  the  proof  hence  derived  is  so  much  the  more 
valuable,  because  the  hymn  to  Demeter  presents  a  colouring 
strictly  special  and  local :  moreover  the  story  told  by  Soldn  to 
Croesus,  respecting  Tellus  the  Athenian  who  perished  in  battle 
against  the  neighbouring  townsmen  of  Eleusis,2  assumes  in  like 
manner  the  independence  of  the  latter  in  earlier  times.  Nor  is  it 
unimportant  to  notice,  that  even  so  low  as  300  B.C.  the  observant 
visitor  Dikaearchus  professes  to  detect  a  difference  between  the 
native  Athenians  and  the  Atticans,  as  well  in  physiognomy  as  in 
character  and  taste.3 

In  the  history  set  forth  to  us  of  the  proceedings  of  Theseus,  no 
mention  is  made  of  these  four  Ionic  tribes ;  but  another  and  a 
totally  different  distribution  of  the  people  into  Eupatridae,  Geo- 
mori,  and  Demiurgi,  which  he  is  said  to  have  first  Eupatridae, 
introduced,  is  brought  to  our  notice  :  Dionysius  of  and™0"' 
Halicarnassus  gives  only  a  double  division — Eupa-  Demiurgi. 
tridae  and  dependent  cultivators ;  corresponding  to  his  idea  of 
the  patricians  and  clients  in  early  Rome.4  As  far  as  we  can 
understand  this  triple  distinction,  it  seems  to  be  disparate  and 
unconnected  with  the  four  tribes  above-mentioned.  The  Eupa- 
tridae are  the  wealthy  and  powerful  men,  belonging  to  the  most 
distinguished  families  in  all  the  various  gentes,  and  principally 
living  in  the  city  of  Athens,  after  the  consolidation  of  Attica : 
from  them  are  distinguished  the  middling  and  lower  people, 
roughly  classified  into  husbandmen  and  artisans.  To  the  Eupa- 
tridae is  ascribed  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political  and  social 

1  J.  H.  Voss,  Erlauterungen,  p.  1 :  3  Dikaearch.   Vita  Graeciae,   p.    141, 

seethe hymn,96— 100,451— 475:compare  Fragra.  ed.  Fuhr. 

Hermesianax  ap.  Athen.  xiii.  p.  597.  4  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  25  ;  Dionys. 

»  Herodot.  i.  30.  Hal-  ii.  8. 
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ascendency.  They  are  represented  as  the  source  of  all  authority 
on  matters  both  sacred  and  profane:1  they  doubtless  comprised 
those  gentes,  such  as  the  Butadse,  whose  sacred  ceremonies  were 
looked  upon  with  the  greatest  reverence  by  the  people  ;  and  we 
may  conceive  Eumolpus,  Keleos,  Diokles,  &r.,  as  they  are  described 
in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter,  in  the  character  of  Eupatridse 
of  Eleusis.  The  humbler  gentes,  and  the  humbler  members  of 
each  gens,  would  appear  in  this  classification  confounded  with  that 
portion  of  the  peojrie  who  belonged  to  no  gens  at  all. 

From  these  Eupatridse  exclusively,  and  doubtless  by  their 
Eupatridse  selection,  the  nine  annual  archons — probably  also  the 
hriidnnIy  Prytanes  °f  tne  Naukrari— were  taken.  xThat  the 
political  senate  of  Areopagus  was  formed  of  members  of  the 
power#  same  order,  we  may  naturally  presume.     The  nine 

archons  all  passed  into  it  at  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office, 
subject  only  to  the  condition  of  having  duly  passed  the  test  of 
accountability  ;  and  they  remained  members  for  life.  These  are 
the  only  political  authorities  of  whom  we  hear  in  the  earliest 
imperfectly  known  period  of  the  Athenian  government,  after  the 
discontinuance  of  the  king,  and  the  adoption  of  the  annual  change 
Senate  of  °^  archons.  The  senate  of  Areopagus  seems  to  repre- 
Areopagus.  sent  the  Homeric  council  of  old  men  ;2  and  there  were 
doubtless,  on  particular  occasions,  general  assemblies  of  the  people, 
with  the  same  formal  and  passive  character  as  the  Homeric  agora 
— at  least  we  shall  observe  traces  of  such  assemblies  anterior  to 
the  Solonian  legislation.  Some  of  the  writers  of  antiquity 
ascribed  the  first  establishment  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus  to 
Solon,  just  as  there  were  also  some  who  considered  Lykurgus  as 
having  first  brought  together  the  Spartan  Geriisia.  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the  senate  of 
Areopagus  is  a  primordial  institution,  of  immemorial  antiquity, 
though  its  constitution  as  well  as  its  functions  underwent  many 
changes.     It  stood  at  first  alone  as  a  permanent  and  collegiate 

1  Etymologic.   Magll.      EvTrarpiSai —  'Aypoiwrat. 

oi  auTb  to  ao-Tu  oiKourre?,  «al  fierexov-  Yet  IsokvaWs  seems  to  speak  of  the 

t«s  tov  /Sao-iAiKov  yeVovs,  <ca!  ry)v  twv  great  family  of   the  Alkmsednidse  as 

Itpuv  emixiXeiav  noLovixcvoi..    The  jSacri-  not   included   among   the   Eupatridse 

Kikov    yeVo?    includes    not    only    the  (Orat.  xvi.  De   Bigis,    p.  351,  p.  506 

Kodrids    but   also    the    Erechtheids,  Bek.)- 

Pandionids,  Pallantids,  &c.     See  also  2  Meier  und  Schbmann,  Der  Attiscne 

Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  24  ;  Hesychius,  Prozess,  Einleitung.  p.  10. 
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authority,  originally  by  the  side  of  the  kings  and  afterwards  by 
the  side  of  the  archons.  It  would  then  of  course  be  known  by 
the  title  of  The  Boule — The  senate  or  council ;  its  distinctive 
title,  "Senate  of  Areopagus"  (borrowed  from  the  place  where 
its  sittings  were  held)  would  not  be  bestowed  until  the  formation 
by  Solon  of  the  second  senate  or  council,  from  which  there  was 
need  to  discriminate  it. 

This  seems  to  explain  the  reason  why  it  was  never  mentioned 
in  the  ordinances  of  Drako,  whose  silence  supplied  one  argument 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  it  did  not  exist  in  his  time,  and  that 
it  was  first  constituted  by  Solon.1  We  hear  of  the  senate  of 
Areopagus  chiefly  as  a  judicial  tribunal,  because  it  acted  in  this 
character  constantly  throughout  Athenian  history,  and  because 
the  orators  have  most  frequent  occasion  to  allude  to  its  decision 
on  matters  of  trial.  But  its  functions  were  originally  of  the 
widest  senatorial  character,  directive  generally  as  well  as  judicial. 
And  although  the  gradual  increase  of  democracy  at  Athens  (as 
will  be  hereafter  explained)  both  abridged  its  powers  and  con- 
tributed still  further  comparatively  to  lower  it,  by  enlarging  the 
direct  working  of  the  people  in  assembly  and  judicature,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  which  was  a  permanent 
adjunct  and  auxiliary  of  the  public  assembly — yet  it  seems  to 
have  been,  even  down  to  the  time  of  Perikles,  the  most  important 
body  in  the  state.  And  after  it  had  been  cast  into  the  background 
by  the  political  reforms  of  that  great  man,  we  still  find  it  on 
particular  occasions  stepping  forward  to  reassert  its  ancient 
powers,  and  to  assume  for  the  moment  that  undefined  interference 
which  it  had  enjoyed  without  dispute  in  antiquity.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  Athenians  to  their  ancient  institutions  gave  to  the 
senate  of  Areopagus  a  constant  and  powerful  hold  on  their  minds; 
and  this  feeling  was  rather  strengthened  than  weakened  when  it 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  popular  jealousy — when  it  could  no 
longer  be  employed  as  an  auxiliary  of  oligarchical  pretensions. 

Of  the  nine  archons,  whose  number  continued  unaltered  from 
683  B.C.  to  the  end  of  the  free  democracy,  three  bore  The  nine 
special  titles — the  Archon  Eponymus,  from  whose  tiieh°nS~ 
name  the  designation  of  the  year  was  derived,  and  functions. 

1  Plutarch,  Soldn,  c.  19 ;  Aristotle,    Solon  first  instituted   the   senate   of 
Polit.  ii.  9,  2 ;  Cicero,  De  Offic.  i.  22.    Areopagus  (viii.  125). 
Pollux  seems  to  follow  the  opinion  that 
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who  was  spoken  of  as  The  Archon;  the  Arclion  Basileus  (king),  or 
more  frequently,  the  Basileus ;  and  the  Polemarch.  The 
remaining  six  passed  by  the  general  title  of  Thesmothetae.  Of 
the  first  three,  each  possessed  exclusive  judicial  competence  in 
regard  to  certain  special  matters  :  the  Thesmothetae  were  in  this 
respect  all  on  a  par,  acting  sometimes  as  a  board,  sometimes 
individually.  The  Archon  Eponymus  determined  all  disputes 
relative  to  the  family,  the  gentile,  and  the  phratric  relations  :  he 
was  the  legal  protector  of  orphans  and  widows.1  The  Archon 
Basileus  (or  king  archon)  enjoyed  competence  in  complaints 
respecting  offences  against  the  religious  sentiment  and  respecting 
homicide.  The  Polemarch  (speaking  of  times  anterior  to  Kleis- 
thenes)  was  the  leader  of  military  force  and  judge  in  disputes 
between  citizens  and  non-citizens.  Moreover  each  of  these  three 
archons  had  particular  religious  festivals  assigned  to  him,  which 
it  was  his  duty  to  superintend  and  conduct.  The  six  Thesmothetae 
seem  to  have  been  judges  in  disputes  and  complaints,  generally, 
against  citizens,  saving  the  special  matters  reserved  for  the 
cognizance  of  the  first  two  archons.  According  to  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  Thesmothetae,  all  the  nine  archons  were  entitled 
to  be  so  called,2  though  the  first  three  had  especial  designations 
of  their  own.  The  word  Thesmoi  (analogous  to  the  Themistes* 
of  Homer)  includes  in  its  meaning  both  general  laws  and  particular 
sentences —the  two  ideas  not  being  yet  discriminated,  and  the 

1  Pollux,  viii.  89—91.  of  Drako  v6p.oi,  not  OecrnoC.    Andokides 

2  We  read  the  0e<rp.o9eTo>v  avanpLcns  distinguishes  the  Oeanol  of  Drako  and 
in  Demosthen.  cont.  Eulmlidem,  c  17,  vo/uoi  of  Solon  (De  Mysteriis,  p.  11). 
p.  1319,  and  Pollux,  viii.  85  ;  a  series  of  This  is  the  adoption  of  a  phrase  corn- 
questions  which  it  was  necessary  for  paratively  modern ;  Sol6n  called  his 
them  to  answer  before  they  were  own  laws  Oea-p-oC.  The  oath  of  the 
admitted  to  occupy  their  office.  Similar  7repiVo\ot  e^yjjSot  (the  youth  who  formed 
questions  must  have  been  put  to  the  the  armed  police  of  Attica  during  the 
Archon,  the  Basileus,  and  the  Pole-  first  two  years  of  their  military  age),  as 
march  :  so  that  the  words  9e<rn.o6iTi»v  given  in  Pollux  (vii.  106),  seems  to  con- 
(ivaKpi<ns  may  reasonably  be  under-  tain  many  ancient  _  phrases  :  this 
stood  to  apply  to  all  the  nine  archons,  phrase — nal  rots  fleo-juois  tois  iSpv^eVoi? 
as  indeed  we  find  the  words  tovs  zwia  neicronai — is  remarkable,  as  it  indicates 
apxovras  avaKpivere  shortly  afterwards,  the  ancient  association  of  religious 
p.  1320.  Besides,  all  the  nine,  after  sanction  Avhich  adhered  to  the  word 
passing  the  evOvvai  at  the  close  of  their  Bea-fioi ;  for  ISpvea-Oai  is  the  word  em- 
official  year,  became  membei-s  of  the  ployed  in  reference  to  the  establishment 
Areopagus.  and  domiciliation  of  the  gods  who  pro- 

3  Respecting  the  word  Oeixio-Te?  in  tected  the  country— Oevdai  vo/aous  is 
the  Homeric  sense,  see  above,  ch.  xx.  the  later  expression  for  making  laws. 

Both  Aristotle  (Polit.  ii.  9,  9)  and  Compare  Stobieus  De  Republic,  xliii. 
Demosthenes  (contr.  Euerg.  et  Mn6si-  48,  ed.  Gaisford,  and  Demosthen.  cont. 
bul.  c.  18,  p.  1161)  call  the  ordinances    Makartat.  c.  13,  p.  1069, 
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general  law  being  conceived  only  in  its  application  to  some 
particular  case,  Drako  was  the  first  Thesmothet  who  was  called 
upon  to  set  down  his  Thesmoi  in  writing,  and  thus  to  invest  them 
essentially  with  a  character  of  more  or  less  generality. 

In  the  later  and  better-known  times  of  Athenian  law,  we  find 
these  archons  deprived  in  great  measure  of  their  powers  of  judging 
and  deciding,  and  restricted  to  the  task  of  first  hearing  the  parties 
and  collecting  the  evidence,  next,  of  introducing  the  matter  for 
trial  into  the  appropriate  dikastery,  over  which  they  presided. 
But  originally  there  was  no  separation  of  powers ;  the  archons 
both  judged  and  administered,  sharing  among  themselves  those 
privileges  which  had  once  been  united  in  the  hands  of  the  king, 
and  probably  accountable  at  the  end  of  their  year  of  office  to  the 
senate  of  Areopagus.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  functions  of 
that  senate,  and  those  of  the  prytanes  of  the  naukrars,  were  of  the 
same  double  and  confused  nature.  All  of  these  functionaries 
belonged  to  the  Eupatrids,  and  all  of  them  doubtless  acted  more 
or  less  in  the  narrow  interest  of  their  order  :  moreover  there  was 
ample  room  for  favouritism,  in  the  way  of  connivance,  as  well  as 
antipathy,  on  the  part  of  the  archons.  That  such  was  decidedly 
the  case,  and  that  discontent  began  to  be  serious,  we  may  infer 
from  the  duty  imposed  on  the  thesmothet  Drako,  B.C.  624,  to  put 
in  writing  the  Thesmoi  or  Ordinances,  so  that  they  r>rak0  and 
might  be  "  shown  publicly  "  and  known  beforehand.1  his  laws- 
He  did  not  meddle  with  the  political  constitution,  and  in  his  ordi- 
nances Aristotle  finds  little  worthy  of  remark  except  th-j  extreme 
severity2  of  the  punishments  awarded  :  petty  thefts,  or  even 
proved  idleness  of  life,  being  visited  with  death  or  disfranchise- 
ment. 

But  we  are  not  to  construe  this  remark  as  demonstrating  any 
special  inhumanity  in  the  character  of  Drako,  who  was  not 
invested  with  the  large  power  which  Solon  afterwards  enjoyed, 
and  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  imposed  upon  the  community 

I'Otc  Beo-fios  c4>avr)  o  8  e— such  is  c.  19 ;  though  Pollux  (viii.  42)  does  not 

the  exact  expression  of   Sol&n's  law  agree  with  him.  Taylor,  Lectt.  Lysiacae, 

(Plutarch,    Sol6n,   c.    19) ;    the   word  eh.  10. 

0eo-ju.6s  is  found  in  Soldn's  own  poems,  Respecting  the  Oeo-noC  of  Drako,  see 

0c<rfj.ovs  5*  6/uoiovs  tc5  Ka.K(3  re  KayaOai.  Kuhn  ad  ^lian.  V.  H.  viii.  10.    The 

2  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  9, 9  ;  Rhetoric,  ii.  preliminary  sentence  which  Porphyry 

25,    1  ;    Aulus    Gell.    N.    A.    xi.    18 ;  (T)e  AbstinentiA,    iv.    22)  ascribes    to 

Pausanias,  ix.  36,  4 ;  Plutarch,  Soldn,  Drako  can  hardly  be  genuine. 
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severe  laws  of  his  own  invention.  Himself  of  course  an  Eupatrid, 
he  set  forth  in  writing  such  ordinances  as  the  Eupatrid  archons 
had  before  been  accustomed  to  enforce  without  writing,  in  the 
particular  cases  which  came  before  them  ;  and  the  general  spirit 
of  penal  legislation  had  become  so  much  milder,  during  the  two 
centuries  which  followed,  that  these  old  ordinances  appeared  to 
Aristotle  intolerably  rigorous.  Probably  neither  Drako,  nor  the 
Lokrian  Zaleukus,  who  somewhat  preceded  him  in  date,  were 
more  rigorous  than  the  sentiment  of  the  age  :  indeed  the  few 
fragments  of  the  Drakonian  tables  which  have  reached  us,  far 
from  exhibiting  indiscriminate  cruelty,  introduce,  for  the  first 
time,  into  the  Athenian  law,  mitigating  distinctions  in  respect  to 
homicide  ; l  founded  on  the  variety  of  concomitant  circumstances. 
He  is  said  to  have  constituted  the  judges  called  Ephetse,  fifty-one 
elders  belonging  to  some  respected  gens  or  possessing  an  exalted 
position,  who  held  their  sittings  for  trial  of  homicide  in  three 
different  spots,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  cases  submitted 
to  them.  If  the  accused  party,  admitting  the  fact,  denied  any 
Different  culpable  intention  and  pleaded  accident,  the  case 
tribunals  was  tried  at  the  place  called  the  Palladium ;  when 
cide  at  found  guilty  of  accidental  homicide,  he  was  condemned 

Athens.  tQ  a  temporary  exile,  unless  he  could  appease  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  but  his  property  was  left  untouched. 
If,  again,  admitting  the  fact,  he  defended  himself  by  some  valid 
ground  of  justification,  such  as  self-defence,  or  flagrant  adultery 
with  his  wife  on  the  part  of  the  deceased,  the  trial  took  place  on 
ground  consecrated  to  Apollo  and  Artemis,  called  the  Delphinium. 
A  particular  spot  called  the  Phreattys,  close  to  the  seashore,  was 
also  named  for  the  trial  of  a  person,  who,  while  under  sentence  of 
exile  for  an  unintentional  homicide,  might  be  charged  with  a 
second  homicide,  committed  of  course  without  the  limits  of  the 
territory :  being  considered  as  impure  from  the  effects  of  the 
former  sentence,  he  was  not  permitted  to  set  foot  on  the  soil,  but 
stood  his  trial  on  a  boat  hauled  close  in  shore.  At  the  Prytaneium 
or  government-house  itself,  sittings  were  held  by  the  four  Phylo- 


1  Pausanias,   ix.   36,   2.    Apa/covros  xp*>»  Kai  ®l  *<"  Ti^wptas  fioivoy  '•  com- 

'A0Tjvaioi?  0eo-(jLo6€Tr,<ra.i>TO5  en  to>v  e/cet-  pare    Demosthen.     cont.    Aristokrat. 

vov  Karicrrq  vopotv  oOs  eypa^ev  iiri  rrjs  p.   637;  Lysias  de    Caede   Eratosthen, 

ap\rjs,    ah\oiv  re    07r6<rwv    aSvc&v    elvai  p.    SI. 
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Basileis  or  Tribe  Kings,  to  try  any  inanimate  object  (a  piece  of 
wood  or  stone,  &c.)  which  had  caused  death  to  anyone,  without 
the  proved  intervention  of  a  human  hand  :  the  wood  or  stone, 
when  the  fact  was  verified,  was  formally  cast  beyond  the  border.1 
All  these  distinctions  of  course  imply  the  preliminary  investiga- 
tion of  the  case  (called  Anak-risis)  by  the  king  archon,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  known  what  was  the  issue  and  where  the  sittings 
of  the  Ephetse  were  to  be  held. 

So  intimately  was  the  mode  of  dealing  with  homicide  connected 
with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Athenians,  that  these  old 
regulations,  never  formally  abrogated  throughout  the  historical 
times,  were  read  engraved  on  their  column  by  the  contemporaries 
of  Demosthenes.2  The  Areopagus  continued  in  judicial  operation, 
and  the  Ephetae  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  so,  even  through 
the  age  of  Demosthenes ;  though  their  functions  were  tacitly 


n 


1  Harpokration,  w.  'E^eVat,  'Eiri 
AeK<f>Lviu>,  'Eiri  IIaAAa£i<i>,  'Ev  &pea.TTot ', 
Pollux,  viii.  119,  124,  125 :  Photius,  v. 
'E<f>erai ;  Hesychius,  e?  ^pea-row;  Demos- 
then,  cont.  Aristokrat.  c.  15—18,  p.  642 
—645 ;  cont.  Makartat.  c.  13,  p.  1068. 
When  Pollux  speaks  of  the  five  courts 
in  which  the  Ephetae  judged,  he  pro- 
bably includes  the  Areopagus  (see 
Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  c.  14,  p. 
641). 

About  the  judges  iv  Qpearroi,  see 
Aristot.  Polit.  iv.  13,  2.  On  the  general 
subject  of  this  ancient  and  obscure 
criminal  procedure,  see  Matthiae,  De 
Judiciis  Atheniensium  (in  Miscellan. 
Philologic.  vol.  i.  p.  143  seq.)  ;  also 
Schomann,  Antiq.  Jur.  Pub.  Att.  sect. 
61,  p.  288  ;  Platner,  Prozess  und  Klagen 
bey  den  Attikern,  b.  i.  ch.  1 ;  and  E. 
W.  Weber,  Comment,  ad  Demosthen. 
cont.  Aristokrat.  pp.  627,  641 ;  Meier 
und  Schomann,  Der  Attische  Prozess, 
p.  14—19. 

I  cannot  consider  the  Ephetae  as 
judges  in  appeal,  and  I  agree  with 
those  (Schfimann,  Antiq.  Jur.  Pub. 
Gr.  p.  171 ;  Meier  una  Schomann, 
Der  Attische  Prozess,  p.  16 ;  Platner, 
Prozess  und  Klagen,  t.  i.  p.  18)  who 
distrust  the  etymology  which  connects 
this  word  with  e^eVi/xo?.  The  active 
sense  of  the  word,  akin  to  e^ue/mai 
(iEsch.  Prom.  4)  and  tyernlj,  meets  the 
case  better :  see  O.  Mailer,  Prolegg. 
ad  Mythol.  p.  424  (though  there  is  no 
reason  for  believing  the  Ephetae  to  be 
older  than  Drako) :  compare  however 
2— 


K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Grie- 
chischen  Staatsalterthumer,  sect.  103, 
104,  who  thinks  differently. 

The  trial,  condemnation,  and  banish- 
ment of  inanimate  objects  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  death,  was  founded 
on  feelings  widely  diffused  throughout 
the  Grecian  world  (see  Pausan.  vi.  11, 
2 ;  and  Theokritus,  Idyll,  xxiii.  60) : 
analogous  in  principle  to  the  English 
law  respecting  deodand,  and  to  the 
spirit  pervading  the  ancient  Germanic 
codes  generally  (see  Dr.  C.  Trummer, 
Die  Lehre  von  der  Zurechnung,  c.  28— 
38.    Hamburg,  1845.) 

The  Germanic  codes  do  not  content 
themselves  with  imposing  a  general 
obligation  to  appease  the  relatives  and 
gentiles  of  the  slain  party,  but  deter- 
mine beforehand  the  sum  which  shall 
be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  which,  in 
the  case  of  involuntary  homicide,  is 
paid  to  the  surviving  relatives  as  a 
compensation.  As  to  the  difference 
between  culpable  homicide,  justifiable 
homicide,  and  accidental  homicide,  see 
the  elaborate  treatise  of  Wilda,  Das 
Deutsche  Strafrecht,  ch.  viii.  p.  544 — 
559,  whose  doctrine  however  is  dis- 
puted by  Dr.  Trummer  in  the  treatise 
above  noticed. 

At  Rome,  according  to  the  Twelve 
Tables  and  earlier,  involuntary  homi- 
cide was  to  be  expiated  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a  ram  (Walter,  Geschichte  des 
Rbmisch.  Rechts,  sect.  768). 

2  Demosth.  cont.  Euerg.  et  Mnesib. 
p.  1161. 
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usurped  or  narrowed,  and  their  dignity  impaired,1  by  the  more 
popular  dikasteries  afterwards  created.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
they  have  become  known  to  us,  while  the  other  Drakonian 
institutions  have  perished  :  but  there  is  much  obscurity  respecting 
them,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  Ephetae 
and  the  Areopagites.  Indeed  so  little  was  known  on  the  subject, 
even  by  the  historical  inquirers  of  Athens,  that  most  of  them 
supposed  the  council  of  Areopagus  to  have  received  its  first  origin 
from  Sol6n  ;  and  even  Aristotle,  though  he  contradicts  this  view, 
expresses  himself  in  no  very  positive  language.2  That  judges  sat 
at  the  Areopagus  for  the  trial  of  homicide,  previous  to  Drako, 
Regulations  seems  implied  in  the  arrangements  of  that  lawgiver 
aboutthe  respecting  the  Ephetae,  inasmuch  as  he  makes  no  new 
Ephetae.  provision  for  trying  the  direct  issue  of  intentional 
homicide,  which,  according  to  all  accounts,  fell  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  Areopagus  :  but  whether  the  Ephetae  and  the 
Areopagites  were  the  same  persons,  wholly  or  partially,  our 
information  is  not  sufficient  to  discover.  Before  Drako,  there 
existed  no  tribunal  for  trying  homicide,  except  the  senate,  sitting 
at  the  Areopagus.  And  we  may  conjecture  that  there  was  some- 
thing connected  with  that  spot — legends,  ceremonies,  or  religious 
feelings — which  compelled  judges  there  sitting  to  condemn  every 
man  proved  guilty  of  homicide,  and  forbade  them  to  take  account 
of  extenuating  or  justifying  circumstances.3  Drako  appointed 
the  Ephetee  to  sit  at  different  places  ;  places  so  pointedly  marked, 
and  so  unalterably  maintained,  that  we  may  see  in  how  peculiar 
a  manner  those  special  issues,  of  homicide  under  particular 
circumstances,  which  he  assigned  to  each,  were  adapted  in 
Athenian  belief,  to  the  new  sacred  localities  chosen,4  each  having 

1  Demosthen,    cont.   Aristocrat,    p.  Isokrat.  cont.  Kallimachum,  Or.  xviii. 

647.    too-owtois  SiKflumjpiois,  a  0eoi  (tar-  p.  381 ;  Demosth.  cont.  Neaer.  p.  1348). 

e'6ei£ av,  nal  nera.  Tavra  av6pu)noi  xpwvrat  The  statement  of  Pollux  (viii.  126^, 

navTa  toi>  xP°vov>  P-  643.— ot  tclvt  i£ap-  that  the  Ephetae  became  despised,  is 

X%  tA  v6|u.i/Lia  SiafleVre?,  olVtves  ttoS'  ri<rav  not   confirmed    by   the    language    of 

elO'  rjptoe?,  elre  6eoL    See  also  the  Ora-  Demosthenes. 

tion  cont.  Makartat.  p.  1067  ;  ^Eschin.  2  Plutarch,    Soldn,   c.  19 ;   Aristot 

cont.  Ktesiphon.  p.  636;  Antiph.  De  Polit.  ii.  9,  2. 

Caede  Herodis,  c.  14.  3  Read  on  this  subject  the  maxims 

The  popular  Dikastery,  in  the  age  laid  down  by  Plato,  about  theft  (Legg. 

of  Isokrates  and  Demosthenfis,  held  xii.  p.  941).    Nevertheless  Plato  copies, 

sittings  kirl  Hakka8io>  for  the  trial  of  to  a  great  degree,  the  arrangements  of 

charges  of  unintentional  homicide— a  the  ephetic  tribunals,  in  his  provisions 

striking  evidence  of  the  special  holiness  for  homicide  (Legg.  ix.  p.  865—873). 

of   the  place  for  that  purpose  (see  <I   know  no   place  in  which   the 
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its  own  distinct  ceremonial  and  procedure  appointed  by  the  gods 
themselves.  That  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Greeks  were 
associated  in  the  most  intimate  manner  with  particular  localities 
has  already  been  often  remarked ;  and  Drako  proceeded  Local  super. 
agreeably  to  them  in  his  arrangements  for  mitigating  stitionsat 
the  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  every  man  found  about  trial 
guilty  of  homicide,  which  was  unavoidable  so  long  as  of  nomiclde- 
the  Areopagus  remained  the  only  place  of  trial.  The  man  who 
either  confessed,  or  was  proved,  to  have  shed  the  blood  of  another, 
could  not  be  acquitted  or  condemned  to  less  than  the  full  penalty 
(of  death  or  perpetual  exile  with  confiscation  of  property)  by  the 
judges  on  the  hill  of  Ares,  whatever  excuse  he  might  have  to  offer : 
but  the  judges  at  the  Palladium  and  Delphinium  might  hear  him, 
and  even  admit  his  plea,  without  contracting  the  taint  of  irreligion.1 


special  aptitude  of  particular  localities, 
consecrated  each  to  its  own  purpose, 
is  so  powerfully  set  forth,  as  in  the 
speech  of  Camillus  against  the  transfer 
of  Rome  to  Veii  (Livy,  v.  52). 

i  It  has  been  remarked  to  me  that 
what  I  here  state  is  inconsistent  with 
the  Eumenides  of  jEschylus,  which 
introduce  OrestSs  as  tried  at  the 
Areopagus  and  acquitted,  although  his 
matricide  is  confessed ;  because  the 
justification  preferred  by  Apollo  in 
his  behalf,  that  Klytaemnestra  had 
deserved  her  death  by  having  previously 
slain  Agamemnon,  is  held  sufficient. 
I  think,  however,  that  an  attentive 
study  of  that  very  curious  drama,  far 
from  contradicting  what  is  here  said 
in  the  text,  will  farther  illustrate  and 
confirm  it. 

The  cause  tried  represents  two 
parties:  first,  the  official  prosecutors 
or  avenging  goddesses  (the  Eumenides), 
who  claim  Orestes  as  their  victim, 
peremptorily,  and  without  even  listen- 
ing to  any  excuse,  the  moment  that  the 
fact  of  his  matricide  is  verified  :  next, 
OrestSs  himself,  who  admits  the  act, 
but  pleads  that  he  has  committed  it  to 
avenge  his  father,  under  the  sanction 
and  even  instigation  of  Apollo,  who 
appears  as  his  witness  and  champion. 

Two  points  of  view,  respecting 
homicide,  are  here  put  in  conflict :  one 
represented  by  the  Eumenides,  the 
other  by  Apollo,  acting  indirectly  with 
the  sanction  of  Zeus. 

The  divine  privileges  of  the  Eume- 
nides are  put  in  on  one  side,  those  of 
Apollo  on  the  other ;  the  f ormer  com- 


plain that  the  latter  interferes  with 
them,  and  meddles  with  proceedings 
which  do  not  legitimately  (227— 715] 
belong  to  him,  while  they  each  hold 
out  terrible  menaces  of  the  mischief 
which  they  will  do  respectively  to 
Attica,  if  the  verdict  be  given  against 
them  (710—714). 

Ath6n6,  as  patroness  of  Attica,  has 
to  protect  her  territory  against  injury 
from  both  sides,  and  to  avoid  giving 
offence  to  either.  This  is  really  con- 
trived, as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  do, 
consistent  with  finding  any  verdict  at 
all.  The  votes  of  the  Dikasts  or  Jurors 
are  made  to  be  equal,  so  that  they  at 
least,  as  Athenians,  may  not  exasperate 
either  of  the  powerful  antagonists: 
and  the  acquittal  of  OrestSs  ensues, 
because  Athend  herself  has  pronounced 
in  his  favour,  on  the  ground  that  her 
sympathies  are  with  the  male  sex  rather 
than  the  female,  and  that  the  murder 
of  Agamemn&n  counts  with  her  for 
more  than  that  of  Klytsemnestra. 
This  trial,  assumed  as  the  first  ever 

held     for     blood     Spilt    (irpwras    Swcas 

♦cptVoi/res  o'iju.aTo?  xvT0^—  682),  termi- 
nates in  a  verdict  of  acquittal  pro- 
nounced by  Athene  as  casting  vote 
among  equal  numbers  of  the  Dikasts. 

Upon  this  the  Eumenides  burst  into 
violent  expression  of  complaint  and 
menace,  which  Athene1  does  her  best 
to  appease.  They  complain  of  having 
been  vanquished  and  dishonoured : 
she  tells  them  that  they  have  not  been 
so,  because  the  votes  were  equal :  and 
that  she  decided  herself  in  favour  of 
Orestes,  because  he  had  been  acting 
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Drako  did  not  directly  meddle  with,  nor  indeed  ever  mention,  the 

judges  sitting  in  Areopagus. 

In  respect  to  homicide,  then,  the  Drakonian  ordinances  were 
partly  a  reform  of  the  narrowness,  partly  a  mitigation  of  the 
rigour,  of  the  old  procedure ;  and  these  are  all  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  having  been  preserved  unchanged  from  the  religious 
respect  of  the  Athenians  for  antiquity  on  this  peculiar  matter. 
The  rest  of  his  ordinances  are  said  to  have  been  repealed  by 
Solon,  on  account  of  their  intolerable  severity.  So  they  doubt- 
less appeared,  to  the  Athenians  of  a  later  day,  who  had  come  to 
measure  offences  by  a  different  scale  ;  and  even  to  Soldn,  who 
had  to  calm  the  wrath  of  a  suffering  people  in  actual  mutiny. 

That  under  this  eupatrid  oligarchy  and  severe  legislation,  the 
people  of  Attica  were  sufficiently  miserable,  we  shall  presently 
see  when  I  recount  the  proceedings  of  Solon.  But  the  age  of 
democracy  had  not  yet  begun,  and  the  government  received  its 

under  the  sanction  and  guarantee  of  acquittal  of  Orestes :  that  they  shall 

Apollo,  indirectly  even  of   Zeus :   to  receive  the  highest  measure  of  reve- 

both  of  whom  the  responsibility  of  the  rential  worship.     In  return  for  this, 

act  really  belonged.  She  then  earnestly  they    promise    to    ensure    abundant 

entreats  the  Eumenides  to  renounce  blessings  to  the  land  (940—985). 
their  displeasure,  and  to  accept  a  do-         Here,   then,   is   the  result  of   the 

micile   in  Attica,  together  with   the  drama  of  yEschylus,  showing  how  those 

most  signal  testimonies  of  worship  and  goddesses  became  consecrated  on  or 

reverence  from  the  people.    For  a  long  close  to  the  Areopagus,  and  therefore 

time  they  refuse  :  at  length  they  relent,  how  their   view  of  homicide  became 

and  agree  to  become  inmates  along  exclusively  paramount  on  that  locality. 
with  her  in  Athens  (<5e'£o|u.ai  TIoOAaSos        It  was  not  necessary,  for  the  purpose 

guvoLxlav,   917  —  fj.eroi.Kiav   8'   eiiriv   ev  of   iEschylus,  to   say  what  provision 

aefSovTfs,  1017).    AthenS  then  conducts  Athene  made  to  instal  Apollo  and  to 

them,  with  solemn  procession,  to  the  deal  with  his  view  of  homicide,  opposed 

resting-place  appointed  for  them  (npo-  to  that  of  the  Eumenides.    Apollo,  in 

Tipav  8'  e/u.6  xp'v  Xreixetv  6akdixov$  aw  the  case  of  Orestes,  had  gained  the 

Stltjovcrav,  1001).  victory,  and   required  nothing  more. 

Now  this  resting-place,  consecrated  Yet  his  view  and  treatment  of  homi- 

ever   afterwards   to   the    Eumenides,  cide,    admitting    of     certain    special 

was  close  by,  or  actually  upon  the  hill  justifications,  is  not  to  be  altogether 

called  Areopagus.    (Pausan.  i.  28,  6.  excluded  from   Athens,  though  it  is 

Schol.  ad  Thucyd.  i.  126.    a?  (Sejavas  excluded  from  the  Areopagus.    This 

0tds)   fiera.   tov   'Qp£o-Tr\v   ot  'AO-qvauoe  difficulty  is  solved  by  providing  the 

7rAr?o-ioi>ToO  'Apetov  ndyov  l8pv<ravTo,  Iva.  new  judgment-seat  at  Delphinium,  or 

7roAATJ?Ti/xT7STuxw<nj\)    The  Areopagus  the    temple     of     Apollo     Delphinius 

is  thus  made  over  and  consecrated  to  (Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  12—14.     K.  F. 

them  :  and  as  a  consequence,  the  pro-  Hermann,  Gottesdienst.  Alterthiimer 

cedure  against  homicide,  as  there  con-  Griech.  60,  3),  where  the  procedure  of 

ducted,  must  be  made  conformable  to  Apollo,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of 

their  point  of  view  :  peremptory  con-  the  Eumenides,  is  followed,  and  where 

demnation  of  the  guilty  person,  with-  justifiable   homicide   may  be   put   in 

out  admitting  either  excuse  or  justifi-  plea. 

cation.    Athene^  in  her  bargain  with        The    legend    of    Apolio    and    the 

them,  engages  that  they  shall  never  Delphinium  thus  forms  the  sequel  and 

again  be  exposed  to  such  an  humiliation  complement  to  that  of  the  Eumenides 

as  they  have  recently  undergone  by  the  and  the  Areopagus. 
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first  shock  from  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  Eupatrid  who  aspired 
to  the  despotism.  Such  was  the  phase  (as  has  been  remarked  in 
the  preceding  chapter)  through  which,  during  the  century  now 
under  consideration,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Grecian  govern- 
ments passed. 

Kylon,  an  Athenian  patrician — who  superadded,  to  a  great 
family  position,  the  personal  celebrity  of  a  victory  at 
Olympia,  as  runner  in  the  double  stadium — conceived  usurpation 
the  design  of  seizing  the  acropolis  and  constituting  byKy16n- 
himself  despot.  Whether  any  special  event  had  occurred  at  home 
to  stimulate  this  project,  we  do  not  know  :  but  he  obtained  both 
encouragement  and  valuable  aid  from  his  father-in-law  Theagenes 
of  Megara,  who,  by  means  of  his  popularity  with  the  people,  had 
already  subverted  the  Megarian  oligarchy,  and  become  despot  of 
his  native  city.  Previous  to  so  hazardous  an  attempt,  however, 
Kylon  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  was  advised  by  the  god 
in  reply,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  "the  greatest  festival  of  Zeus" 
for  seizing  the  acropolis.  Such  expressions,  in  the  natural  inter- 
pretation put  upon  them  by  every  Greek,  designated  the  Olympic 
games  in  Peloponnesus.  To  Kylon,  moreover,  himself  an  Olympic 
victor,  that  interpretation  came  recommended  by  an  apparent 
peculiar  propriety.  But  Thucydides,  not  indifferent  to  the  credit 
of  the  oracle,  reminds  his  readers  that  no  question  was  asked  nor 
any  express  direction  given,  where  the  intended  "greatest  festival 
of  Zeus  "  was  to  be  sought — whether  in  Attica  or  elsewhere — and 
that  the  public  festival  of  the  Diasia,  celebrated  periodically  and 
solemnly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  was  also  denominated 
the  "greatest  festival  of  Zeus  Meilichius ".  Probably  no  such 
exegetical  scruples  presented  themselves  to  any  one,  until  after 
the  miserable  failure  of  the  conspiracy ;  least  of  all  to  Kylon 
himself,  who,  at  the  recurrence  of  the  next  ensuing  Olympic 
games,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force,  partly  furnished  by 
Theagenes,  partly  composed  of  his  friends  at  home,  and  took 
sudden  possession  of  the  sacred  rock  of  Athens.  But  the  attempt 
excited  general  indignation  among  the  Athenian  people,  who 
crowded  in  from  the  country  to  assist  the  archons  and  the 
prytanes  of  the  Naukrari  in  putting  it  down.  Kylon  and  his 
companions  were  blockaded  in  the  Acropolis,  where  they  soon 
found  themselves  in  straits  for  want  of  water  and  provisions ;  and 
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though  many  of  the  Athenians  went  back  to  their  homes,  a 
sufficient  besieging  force  was  left  to  reduce  the  conspirators  to  the 
last  extremity.  After  Kylon  himself  had  escaped  by  stealth,  and 
several  of  his  companions  had  died  of  hunger,  the  remainder, 
renouncing  all  hope  of  defence,  sat  down  as  suppliants  at  the 
altar.  The  archon  Megakles,  on  regaining  the  citadel,  found 
these  suppliants  on  the  point  of  expiring  with  hunger  on  the 
sacred  ground,  and  to  prevent  such  a  pollution,  engaged  them  to 
His  failure  ^u^  tne  sPot  ^v  a  promise  of  sparing  their  lives.  No 
and  mas-  sooner  however  had  they  been  removed  into  profane 
his  par-  ground,  than  the  promise  was  violated  and  they  were 

order  ol  Put  to  ^eatn  :  some  even,  who,  seeing  thexfate  with 
the  Alk-  which  they  were  menaced,  contrived  to  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  altar  of  the  Venerable  goddesses  (or 
Eumenides)  near  the  Areopagus,  received  their  death  wounds  in 
spite  of  that  inviolable  protection.1 

Though  the  conspiracy  was  thus  put  down,  and  the  government 
apheld,  these  deplorable  incidents  left  behind  them  a  long  train 
of  calamity — profound  religious  remorse  mingled  with  exasperated 
political  antipathies.  There  still  remained,  if  not  a  considerable 
Kylonian  party,  at  least  a  large  body  of  persons  who  resented  the 
way  in  which  the  Kylonians  had  been  put  to  death,  and  who 
became  in  consequence  bitter  enemies  of  Megakles  the  archon, 
and  of  the  great  family  of  the  Alkmaeonidse,  to  which  he 
belonged.  Not  only  Megakles  himself  and  his  personal  assistants 
were  denounced  as  smitten  with  a  curse,  but  the  taint  was  supposed 
to  be  transmitted  to  his  descendants,  and  we  shall  hereafter  find 
the  wound  re-opened,  not  only  in  the  second  and  third  generation, 
but  also  two  centuries  after  the  original  event,2  When  we  see 
that  the  impression  left  by  the  proceeding  was  so  very  serious, 
even  after  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed,  we  may  well 
believe  that  it  was  sufficient,  immediately  afterwards,  to  poison 
altogether  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  The  Alkmseonids  and 
their  partisans  long  defied  their  opponents,  resisting  any  public 
trial.  The  dissensions  continued  without  hope  of  termination, 
until  Solon,  then  enjoying  a  lofty  reputation  for  sagacity  and 
patriotism,  as  well  as  for  bravery,  persuaded  them  to  submit  to 

1  The  narrative  is  given  in  Thucyd.  i.  2  Aristophan.  Equit.  445,  and  the 
126 ;  Herod,  v.  71 :  Plutarch.  Soldn,  12.    Scholia ;  Herodot.  v.  70. 
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judicial  cognizance, — at  a  moment  so  far  distant  from  the  event, 
that  several  of  the  actors  were  dead.  They  were  Trial  and 
accordingly  tried  before  a  special  judicature  of  300  cpndemna- 
Eupatrids,  Myr&i  of  the  deme  Phlyeis  being  their  iikmajd-6 
accuser.  In  defending  themselves  against  the  charge  nids* 
that  they  had  sinned  against  the  reverence  due  to  the  gods  and 
the  consecrated  right  of  asylum,  they  alleged  that  the  Kylonian 
suppliants,  when  persuaded  to  quit  the  holy  ground,  had  tied  a 
cord  round  the  statue  of  the  goddess  and  clung  to  it  for  protection 
in  their  march  ;  but  on  approaching  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides, 
the  cord  accidentally  broke — and  this  critical  event  (so  the  accused 
persons  argued)  proved  that  the  goddess  had  herself  withdrawn 
from  them  her  protecting  hand  and  abandoned  them  to  their 
fate.1  Their  argument,  remarkable  as  an  illustration  of  the 
feelings  of  the  time,  was  not  however  accepted  as  an  excuse. 
They  were  found  guilty,  and  while  such  of  them  as  were  alive 
retired  into  banishment,  those  who  had  already  died  were 
disinterred  and  cast  beyond  the  borders.  Yet  their  exile, 
continuing  as  it  did  only  for  a  time,  was  not  held  sufficient  to 
expiate  the  impiety  for  which  they  had  been  condemned.  The 
Alkmaeonids,  one  of  the  most  powerful  families  in  Attica,  long 
continued  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  tainted  race,2  and  in  cases  of 
public  calamity  were  liable  to  be  singled  out  as  having  by  their 
sacrilege  drawn  down  the  judgment  of  the  gods  upon  their 
countrymen.3 

The  banishment  of  the  guilty  parties  was  not  found  sufficient 
to  restore  tranquillity.  Not  only  did  pestilential  disorders 
prevail,  but  the  religious  susceptibilities  and  apprehensions  of  the 
Athenian  community  also  remained  deplorably  excited.  They 
were  oppressed  with  sorrow  and  despondency,  saw  phantoms  and 

1  Plutarch,  Sol6n,  c.  12.  If  the  story  Samian  despot  PolykratSs,  when  he 
of  the  breaking  of  the  cord  had  been  consecrated  to  the  Delian  Apollo  the 
true,  Thucydidgs  could  hardly  have  neighbouring  island  of  Rheneia,  con- 
failed  to  notice  it ;  but  there  is  no  nected  it  with  the  island  of  Delos  by 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  real  means  of  a  chain  (Thucyd.  iii.  104). 
defence  urged  by  the  Alkmse6nids.  These  analogies  illustrate  the  power- 

When   Ephesus   was    besieged  by  ful  effect  of  visible  or  material  con- 
Croesus,  the  inhabitants  sought  pro-  tinuity  on  the  Grecian  imagination, 
tection  to  their  town  by  dedicating  it        2  TT0.nfl/.f  •  R, 
to  Artemis  ;  they  carried  a  cord  from  **eroao*.  i.  oi. 
the  walls  of  the  town  to  the  shrine  of        3  See   Thucyd.   v,  16,  and  his  lan- 
the  goddess,  which  was  situated  with-  guage     respecting     Ploistoanax     of 
out  the  walls   (llerod.   i.   26).     The  Sparta. 
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heard  supernatural  menaces,  and  felt  the  curse  of  the  gods  upon 
Pestilence  them  without  abatement.1  In  particular,  it  appears 
suffering  tnat  tne  mm<*s  of tne  women  (whose  religious  impulses 
at  Athens,  were  recognised  generally  by  the  ancient  legislators  as 
requiring  watchful  control)  were  thus  disturbed  and  frantic. 
The  sacrifices  offered  at  Athens  did  not  succeed  in  dissipating  the 
epidemic,  nor  could  the  prophets  at  home,  though  they  recognised 
that  special  purifications  were  required,  discover  what  were  the 
new  ceremonies  capable  of  appeasing  the  divine  wrath.  The 
Delphian  oracle  directed  them  to  invite  a  higher  spiritual 
influence  from  abroad,  and  this  produced  the  memorable  visit  of 
the  Kretan  prophet  and  sage  Epimenides  to  Athens. 

The  century  between  620  and  500  B.C.  appears  to  have  been 
remarkable  for  the  first  diffusion  and  potent  influence  of  distinct 
religious  brotherhoods,  mystic  rites,  and  expiatory  ceremonies, 
none  of  which  (as  I  have  remarked  in  a  former  chapter)  find  any 
recognition  in  the  Homeric  epic.  To  this  age  belongs  Thaletas, 
Aristeas,  Abaris,  Pythagoras,  Onomakritus,  and  the  earliest 
Mystic  proveable  agency  of  the  Orphic  sect.2    Of  the  class  of 

sects  and  men  here  noticed,  Epimenides,  a  native  of  Phaestus  or 
hoods  in  Knossus  in  Krete,3  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated — 
century^  c  ana-  *^e  °^  legendary  connexion  between  Athens  and 
Epimenides  Krete,  which  shows  itself  in  the  tales  of  Theseus  and 
re  6-  Minos,  is  here  again  manifested  in  the  recourse  which 
the  Athenians  had  to  this  island  to  supply  their  spiritual  need. 
Epimenides  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
Kretan  Zeus,  in  whose  favour  he  stood  so  high  as  to  receive  the 
denomination  of  the  new  Kurete4  (the  Kuretes  having  been  the 
primitive  ministers  and  organizers  of  that  worship).  He  was  said 
to  be  the  son  of  the  nymph  Balte  ;  to  be  supplied  by  the  nymphs 
with  constant  food,  since  he  was  never  seen  to  eat;  to  have 
fallen  asleep  in  his  youth  in  a  cave,  and  to  have  continued  in  this 
state  without  interruption  for  fifty-seven  years ;  though  some 
asserted  that  he  remained  all  this  time  a  wanderer  in  the  moun- 
tains, collecting  and  studying  medicinal  botany  in  the  vocation  of 

1  Plutarch,  Sol6n,  c.  12.  Kal  <po/3oi  3  The  statements  respecting  Epi- 
rwes  6#c  5cio-i5atju,ortas  a/*a  to.  (jtaatiara  menides  are  collected  and  discussed  in 
Ko.Telx*  rr)v  nokiv,  &c.  the  treatise  of  Heinrich,  Epimenides 

2  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  ii.  p.  313 ;  aus  Kreta.    Leipsic,  1801. 
Hoeck,  Kreta,  lii.  2,  p.  252.  *  Diogen  Laert.  i.  114, 115. 
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an  Iatromantis,  or  Leech  and  Prophet  combined.  Such  narratives 
mark  the  idea  entertained  by  antiquity  of  Epimenides  the 
Purifier,1  who  was  now  called  in  to  heal  both  the  epidemic  and 
the  mental  affliction  prevalent  among  the  Athenian  people,  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  countryman  and  contemporary  Thal£tas  had 
been,  a  few  years  before,  invited  to  Sparta  to  appease  a  pestilence 
by  the  effect  of  his  music  and  religious  hymns.2  The  favour  of 
Epimenides  with  the  gods,  his  knowledge  of  propitiatory  cere- 
monies, and  his  power  of  working  upon  the  religious  feeling,  was 
completely  successful  in  restoring  both  health  and  mental 
tranquillity  at  Athens.  He  is  said  to  have  turned  Epimenides 
out  some  black  and  white  sheep  on  the  Areopagus,  J^^"1 
directing  attendants  to  follow  and  watch  them,  and  to  Athens, 
erect  new  altars  to  the  appropriate  local  deities  on  the  spots 
where  the  animals  lay  down.3  He  founded  new  chapels  and 
established  various  lustral  ceremonies  ;  and  more  especially  he 
regulated  the  worship  paid  by  the  women  in  such  manner  as  to 
calm  the  violent  impulses  which  had  before  agitated  them.  "We 
know  hardly  anything  of  the  details  of  his  proceeding,  but  the 
general  fact  of  his  visit,  and  the  salutary  effects  produced  in 
removing  the  religious  despondency  which  oppressed  the 
Athenians,  are  well  attested.     Consoling  assurances  and  new 

1  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  12 ;  Diogen.  erected  at  Athens  to  'Y/3pi?  and  'Arat- 
Laert.  i.  109—115 ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  vii.  Seia  (Violence  and  Impudence) :  Cle- 
62.  0eo0iAi)s  /cat  <ro<f>bs  Trepi  ra  6ela  mens  said  that  he  had  erected  altars  to 
TTJV  eveovaiaa-TiK^u  koI  t  e  \  e  <r  r  i  k  rj  v  the  same  two  goddesses  (Protrepticon, 
<ro<f>iap,  &c.  Maxim.  Tyrius,  xxxviii.  p.  22):  Theophrastus  said_  that  there 
3.  Seivbs  to  6ela,  ov  fia6u>i>  akk'  vnvov  were  altars  at  Athens  (without  men- 
avTw  finryeiTo  notcphv  koX  oveipov  SiSa-  tioning  Epimenides)  to  the  same  (ap. 
a-Kakov.  Zenobium,  Proverb.  Cent.  iv.  36).  Ister 

'Ia.Tp6ixa.vTt.>;,  JJschyl.    Supplic.  277 ;  spoke  of  a  lepbv  'AvaiSeta?  at  Athens 

Kaflaprrjs,  Iamblichus,  Vit.  Pythagor.  (Istri  Fragm.  ed.  Siebelis,  p.  62).     I 

c.  28.  question  whether  this  story  has  any 

Plutarch  (Sept.  Sapient.  Conviv.  p.  other  foundation  than  the  fact  stated 

157)  treats  Epimenides  simply  as  having  by  Pausanias,  that  the  stones  which 

lived  up  to  the  precepts  of  the  Orphic  were   placed  before   the   tribunal   of 

life,  or  vegetable  diet :  to  this  circum-  Areopagus,  for   the   accuser  and  the 

stance,  I  presume,  Plato  (Legg.  iii.  p.  accused  to  stand  upon,  were  called  by 

677)  must   be    understood    to    refer,  these   names— "Y/Spew?,   that   of   the 

though  it  is  not  very  clear.    See  the  accused  ;  'Av atfieio?,  that  of  the  accuser 

Fragment  of  the  lost  Kretes  of  Euri-  (i.  28, 5).  The  confusion  between  stones 

pides,  p.  98,  ed.  Dindorf.  and  altars  is  not  difficult  to  be  under- 

Karmanor  of  Tarrha  in  Krfite  had  stood.    The  other  story  told  by  Nean- 

purified  Apollo  himself  for  the  slaughter  th6s  of  Kyzikus  respecting  Epimenides, 

of  Pytho  (Pausan.  ii.  80,  3).  that  he  had  offered  two  young  men  as 

2  Plutarch,  De  Musica,  p.  11*4— 1146  j  human  sacrifices,  was  distinctly  pro- 
Pausanias,  i.  14,  3.  nounced  to  be  untrue  by  Polemo :  and 

'Cicero  (Legg.  ii.  11)  states  that  it  reads  completely  like  a  romance 
Epimenideg  directed  a  temple  to  be    (Atheuseus,  xiii.  p.  602). 
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ritual  precepts,  from  the  lips  of  a  person  supposed  to  stand  high  in 
the  favour  of  Zeus,  were  the  remedy  which  this  unhappy  disorder 
required.  Moreover,  Epimenides  had  the  prudence  to  associate 
himself  with  Solon,  and  while  he  thus  doubtless  obtained  much 
valuable  advice,  he  assisted  indirectly  in  exalting  the  reputation 
of  Solon  himself,  whose  career  of  constitutional  reform  was  now 
fast  approaching.  He  remained  long  enough  at  Athens  to  restore 
completely  a  more  comfortable  tone  of  religious  feeling,  and  then 
departed,  carrying  with  him  universal  gratitude  and  admiration, 
but  refusing  all  other  reward,  except  a  branch  from  the  sacred 
olive  tree  in  the  acropolis.1  His  life  is  said  to  have  been  pro- 
His  life  and  longed  to  the  unusual  period  of  154  years,  according 
character.  t0  a  statement  which  was  current  during  the  time  of 
his  younger  contemporary  Xenophanes  of  Kolophon.2  The 
Kretans  even  ventured  to  affirm  that  he  lived  300  years.  They 
extolled  him  not  merely  as  a  sage  and  a  spiritual  purifier,  but  also 
as  a  poet — very  long  compositions  on  religious  and  mythical 
subjects  being  ascribed  to  him  ;  according  to  some  accounts,  they 
even  worshipped  him  as  a  god.  Both  Plato  and  Ciceso  considered 
Epimenides  in  the  same  light  in  which  he  was  regarded  by  his 
contemporaries,  as  a  prophet  divinely  inspired,  and  foretelling 
the  future  under  fits  of  temporary  ecstasy.  But  according  to 
Aristotle,  Epimenides  himself  professed  to  have  received  from  the 
gods  no  higher  gift  than  that  of  divining  the  unknown  phenomena 
of  the  past.3 

The  religious  mission  of  Epimenides  to  Athens,  and  its  effi- 
cacious as  well  as  healing  influence  on  the  public  mind,  deserve 
notice  as  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  they  occurred.4  If  we 
transport  ourselves  two  centuries  forward  to  the  Peloponnesian 
Contrast  of  war,  when  rational  influences  and  positive  habits  of 
withf  nat  thought  had  acquired  a  durable  hold  upon  the  superior 
of  Plato.  minds,  and  when  practical  discussions  on  political 
and  judicial  matters  were  familiar  to  every  Athenian  citizen, 

1  Plutarch,  Pra?cept.  Reipnbl.  whereas  his  real  date  is  near  upon  600 
Gerend.  c.  27,  p.  820.  B.C.— a  remarkable  example  of   care- 

2  Diogen.  Laert.  I.  c.  lessness  as  to  chronology. 

'  Plato,  Legg.  i.  p.  642 ;  Cicero,  De        4  Respecting  the  characteristics  of 

Divinat.    L    18.      Aristot.    Rhet.    iii.  this  age,  see  the  second  chapter  of  the 

17.  treatise  of  Heinrich  above  alluded  to, 

Plato  places  Epimenides  ten  years  Kreta  und  Griechenland  in  Hinsicht 

before  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece,  auf  Wunderglauben. 
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no  such  uncontrollable  religious  misery  could  well  have  subdued 
the  entire  public ;  while,  if  it  had,  no  living  man  could  have 
drawn  to  himself  such  universal  veneration  as  to  be  capable  of 
effecting  a  cure.  Plato,1  admitting  the  real  healing  influence  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  fully  believed  in  Epimenides  as  an  inspired 
prophet  during  the  past ;  but  towards  those  who  preferred  claims 
to  supernatural  power  in  his  own  day,  he  was  not  so  easy  of 
faith.  He,  as  well  as  Euripides  and  Theophrastus,  treated  with 
indifference,  and  even  with  contempt,  the  Orpheotelestse  of  the 
later  times,  who  advertised  themselves  as  possessing  the  same 
patent  knowledge  of  ceremonial  rites,  and  the  same  means  of 
guiding  the  will  of  the  gods,  as  Epimenides  had  wielded  before 
them.  These  Orpheotelestae  unquestionably  numbered  a  con- 
siderable tribe  of  believers,  and  speculated  with  great  effect,  as 
well  as  with  profit  to  themselves,  upon  the  timorous  consciences 
of  rich  men.2  But  they  enjoyed  no  respect  with  the  general 
public,  or  with  those  to  whose  authority  the  public  habitually 
looked  up.  Degenerate  as  they  were,  however,  they  were  the 
legitimate  representatives  of  the  prophet  and  purifier  from 
Knossus,  to  whose  presence  the  Athenians  had  been  so  much 
indebted  two  centuries  before :  and  their  altered  position  was 
owing  less  to  any  falling  off  in  themselves,  than  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  mass  upon  whom  they  sought  to  operate.  Had 
Epimenides  himself  come  to  Athens  in  those  days,  his  visits 
would  probably  have  been  as  much  inoperative  to  all  public 
purposes  as  a  repetition  of  the  stratagem  of  Phye,  clothed  and 
equipped  as  the  goddess  Athene^  which  had  succeeded  so  com- 
pletely in  the  days  of  Peisistratus — a  stratagem  whieh  even 
Herodotus  treats  as  incredibly  absurd,  although  a  century  before 
his  time,  both  the  city  of  Athens  and  the  Demes  of  Attica  had 
obeyed,  as  a  divine  mandate,  the  orders  of  this  magnificent  and 
stately  woman  to  restore  Peisistratus.3 

i  Plato,  Kratylus,  p.  405 ;  Phaedr.  p.    Republ.     ii.     p.     364 ;     Theophrast. 
Ui.  Charaot.  c  16. 

a  Eurip.      Hippolyt.     957 ;      Plato,         3  Herodot.  L  60i 
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CHAPTER  XL 

SOLONIAN  LAWS  AND  CONSTITUTION. 

We  now  approach  a  new  aera  in  Grecian  history — the  first  known 
example  of  a  genuine  and  disinterested  constitutional  reform,  and 
the  first  foundation-stone  of  that  great  fabric,  which  afterwards 
became  the  type  of  democracy  in  Greece.  The  archonship  of  the 
eupatrid  Solon  dates  in  594  B.C.,  thirty  years  after  that  of  Drako, 
and  about  eighteen  years  after  the  conspiracy  of  Kylon  (assuming 
the  latter  event  to  be  correctly  placed  B.C.  612). 

The  lives  of  SolSn  by  Plutarch  and  Diogenes  (especially  the 
Life,  former)   are   our   principal   so.urcea   of  information 

andrpoems  respecting  this  remarkable  man,  and  while  we  thank 
of  Soi6n.  them  for  what  they  have  told  us,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  expressing  disappointment  that  they  have  not  told  us  more. 
For  Plutarch  certainly  had  before  him  both  the  original  poems, 
and  the  original  laws,  of  Solon,  and  the  few  transcripts,  which 
he  gives  from  one  or  the  other,  form  the  principal  charm  of  his 
biography.  But  such  valuable  materials  ought  to  have  been  made 
available  to  a  more  instructive  result  than  that  which  he  has 
brought  out.  There  is  hardly  anything  more  to  be  deplored, 
amidst  the  lost  treasures  of  the  Grecian  mind,  than  the  poems  of 
Solon ;  for  we  see  by  the  remaining  fragments,  that  they 
contained  notices  of  the  public  and  social  pheenomena  before  him, 
which  he  was  compelled  attentively  to  study — blended  with  the 
touching  expression  of  his  own  personal  feelings,  in  the  post 
alike  honourable  and  difficult,  to  which  the  confidence  of  his 
countrymen  had  exalted  him. 

Solon,  son  of  Exekestides,  was  a  Eupatrid  of  middling  fortune,1 
but  of  the  purest  heroic  blood,  belonging  to  the  gens  or  family  of 

i  Plutarch,  Soldn,  i- ;  Diogen.  Laert.  iii.  1 ;  Aristot.  Polit.  iv.  9, 10. 
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the  Kodrids  and  Neleids,  and  tracing  his  origin  to  the  god 
Poseidon.  His  father  is  said  to  have  diminished  his  substance 
by  prodigality,  which  compelled  Solon  in  his  earlier  years  to 
Lave  recourse  to  trade,  and  in  this  pursuit  he  visited  many 
parts  of  Greece  and  Asia.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  his  observation,  and  to  provide  material  for  thought  as 
well  as  for  composition.  His  poetical  talents  displayed  themselves 
at  a  very  early  age,  first  on  light,  afterwards  on  serious,  subjects. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  there  was  at  that  time  no  Greek  prose 
writing,  and  that  the  acquisitions  as  well  as  the  effusions  of  an 
intellectual  man,  even  in  their  simplest  form,  adjusted  themselves 
not  to  the  limitations  of  the  period  and  the  semicolon,  but  to 
those  of  the  hexameter  and  pentameter.  Nor  in  point  of  fact  do 
the  verses  of  Solon  aspire  to  any  higher  effect  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  an  earnest,  touching,  and  admonitory 
prose  composition.  The  advice  and  appeals  which  he  frequently 
addressed  to  his  countrymen1  were  delivered  in  this  easy  metre, 
doubtless  far  less  difficult  than  the  elaborate  prose  of  subsequent 
writers  or  speakers,  such  as  Thucydides,  Isokrates,  or  Demosthenes. 
His  poetry  and  his  reputation  became  known  throughout  many 
parts  of  Greece,  so  that  he  was  classed  along  with  ThalSs  of 
Miletus,  Bias  of  Priene,  Pittakus  of  Mitylene,  Periander  of 
Corinth,  Kleobulus  of  Lindus,  Cheil6n  of  Lacedsemon — altogether 
forming  the  constellation  afterwards  renowned  as  the  seven  wise 
men. 

The  first  particular  event  in  respect  to  which  Solon  appears  as 
an  active  politician  is  the  possession  of  the  island  of 
Salami s,  then  disputed  between  Megara  and  Athens,    between 
Megara  was  at  that  time  able  to  contest  with  Athens,   Meg|naand 
and  for  some  time  to  contest  with  success,  the  occupa-   about 
tion  of  this  important  island — a  remarkable  fact,  which 
perhaps  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Athens  and  its  neighbourhood  carried  on  the  struggle  with  only 
partial  aid  from  the  rest  of  Attica.     However  this  may  be,  it 
appears  that  the  Megarians  had  actually  established  themselves 
in  Salamis,  at  the  time  when  Solon  began  his  political  career,  and 
that  the  Athenians  had  experienced  so  much  loss  in  the  struggle, 

1  Plutarch,  Sol6n.  v> 
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as  to  have  formally  prohibited  any  citizen  from  ever  submitting 
a  proposition  for  its  reconquest.  Stung  with  this  dishonourable 
abnegation,  Solon  counterfeited  a  state  of  ecstatic  excitement, 
rushed  into  the  agora,  and  there  on  the  stone  usually  occupied  by 
the  official  herald,  pronounced  to  the  surrounding  crowd  a  short 
elegiac  poem 1  which  he  had  previously  composed  on  the  subject 
of  Salamis.  Enforcing  upon  them  the  disgrace  of  abandoning  the 
island,  he  wrought  so  powerfully  upon  their  feelings,  that  they 
rescinded  the  prohibitory  law  : — "  Eather  (he  exclaimed)  would 
I  forfeit  my  native  city  and  become  a  citizen  of  Pholegandrus, 
than  be  still  named  an  Athenian,  branded  with  the  shame  of 
surrendered  Salamis  !  *  The  Athenians  again  entered  into  the 
war,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  command  of  it — partly,  as  we 
are  told,  at  the  instigation  of  Peisistratus,  though  the  latter  must 
have  been  at  this  time  (600 — 594  B.C.)  a  very  young  man,  or  rather 
a  boy.2 
The  stories  in  Plutarch,  te  to  the  way  in  which  Salamis  was 

.  .  -ti  recovered,  are  contradictory  as  well  as  apocryphal, 
of  Salamis     ascribing  to  Solon  various  stratagems  to  deceive  the 

y  ens'  Megarian  occupiers.  Unfortunately  no  authority  is 
given  for  any  of  them.  According  to  that  which  seems  the  most 
plausible,  he  was  directed  by  the  Delphian  god  first  to  propitiate 
the  local  heroes  of  the  island  ;  and  he  accordingly  crossed  over 
to  it  by  night,  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  to  the  heroes 
Periphemus  and  Kychreus  on  the  Salaminian  shore.  Five  hun- 
dred Athenian  volunteers  were  then  levied  for  the  attack  of  the 
island,  under  the  stipulation  that  if  they  were  victorious  they 
should  hold  it  in  property  and  citizenship.3    They  were  safely 

1  Plutarch,    Sol6n,   viii.     It  was  a  was  in  560  B.C.,  and  we  can  hardly 

poem   of    100  lines,    xapievrus   ir&w  believe  that  he  can  have  been   pro- 

n-cTToiTjjueVwv.  minent  and  renowned  in  a  war  no  less 

Diogenes  tells  us  that  "  Sol6n  read  than  forty  years  before, 
the  verses  to  the  people  through  the        It  will  be  seen  hereafter  (see  the 

medium  of  the  herald" — a  statement  note  on  the  interview  between  Sol6n 

not  less  deficient  in  taste   than  in  and  Croesus  towards  the  end  of  this 

accuracy,  and  which  spoils  the  whole  chapter)  that  Herodotus,  and  perhaps 

effect  of  the  vigorous  exordium,  Avtos  other    authors    also,    conceived    the 

Krjpvg  ^\0ov  a<f>'  i/meprr}?  2aAa/w.tvos,  &c.  Solonian  legislation  to  date  at  a  period 

a  Plutarch,  I.  c. ;  Diogen.  Laert.  i  later  than  it  really  does ;   instead  of 

47.    Both  Herodotus  (i.  59)  and  some  694  B.C.,  they  placed  it  nearer  to  the 

authors  read  by  Plutarch  ascribed  to  usurpation  of  Peisistratus. 
Peisistratus  an  active  part  in  the  war        3  Plutarch,  Sol6n,  #cvpiov?  etvu  tov 

against  the  Megarians,  and  even  the  iroXtrev/otaros.    The  strict  meaning  of 

capture  of  Nis»athe  port  of  Megara.  thesewordsrefersonlytotheyownmenf 

Now  the  first  usurpation  of  Peisistratufr  ef  the  island;  but  it  seems  almost 
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landed  on  an  outlying  promontory,  while  Solon,  having  been 

fortunate  enough  to  seize  a  ship  which  the  Megarians  had  sent  to 

watch  the  proceedings,  manned  it  with  Athenians  and  sailed 

straight  towards  the  city  of  Salamis,  to  which  the  Athenians  who 

had  landed  also  directed  their  march.     The  Megarians  marched 

out  from  the  city  to  repel  the  latter,  and  during  the  heat  of  the 

engagement,  Sol6n,  with  his  Megarian  ship  and  Athenian  crew, 

sailed  directly  to  the  city.     The  Megarians,  interpreting  this  as 

the  return  of  their  own  crew,  permitted   the  ship  to  approach 

without  resistance,  and  the  city  was  thus  taken  by   surprise. 

Permission  having  been  given  to  the  Megarians  to  quit  the  island, 

Solon  took  possession  of  it  for  the  Athenians,  erecting  a  temple 

to  Enyalius,  the  god  of  war,  on  Cape  Skiradium,  near  the  city  of 

Salamis.1 

The  citizens  of  Megara,  however,  made  various  efforts  for  the 

recovery  of  so  valuable  a  possession,  so  that  a  war  ensued  long  as 

well  as  disastrous  to  both  parties.    At  last  it  was  agreed  betweec 

them  to  refer  the  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  Sparta,  and  five 

Spartans  were  appointed  to  decide  it — Kritolaidas,  Amompharetus, 

Hypsechidas,  Anaxilas,  and  Kleomenes.    The  verdict  settlement 

in  favour  of  Athens  was  founded  on  evidence  which  °{. th<:  *. 

•  t»  i    dispute  by 

it  is  somewhat  curious  to  trace.    Both  parties  attempted   Spartan 

to  show  that  the  dead  bodies  buried  in  the  island   flavour  of 

conformed  to  their  own  peculiar  mode  of  interment,   Athens. 

and  both  parties  are  said  to  have  cited  verses  from  the  catalogue 

of  the  Iliad 2 — each  accusing  the  other  of  error  or  interpolation. 

But  the  Athenians  had  the  advantage  on  two  points  :  first  there 

were  oracles  from  Delphi,  wherein  Salamis  was  mentioned  with 

the  epithet  Ionian ;  next  Philseus  and  Eurysakes,  sons  of  the 

Telamonian  Ajax,  the  great  hero  of  the  island,  had  accepted  the 

citizenship  of  Athens,  made  over  Salamis  to  the  Athenians,  and 

transferred  their  own  residences  to  Braur6n  and  Melite  in  Attica, 

certainly   implied    that    they    would        Polyamus  (i.  20)  ascribes  a  different 

be  established  in  it  as  Kleruchs  or  pro-  stratagem  to  Sol6n :  compare  iElian, 

prietorsof  land.not  meaning  necessarily  V.  H.  vii.  19.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to 

that  all  the  pre-existing  proprietors  say    that    the    account    which    the 

would  be  expelled.  Megarians  gave  of  the  way  in  which 

i  Plutarch,    Soldn,   8,  9,  10.     Dai-  they    lost    the    island    was    totally 

machus  of   Platpea,    however,  denied  different:    they    imputed    it   to    the 

to  Sol6n  any  personal   share  in   the  treachery  of  some  exiles  (Pausan.  i.  40, 

Salaminian  war  (Plutarch,  comp.  Soldn  4) :  compare  Justin,  ii.  7. 
and  Public,  c.  4).  2  Aristot.  Ehet.  i.  16,  9. 
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where  the  deme  or  gens  Philaidse  still  worshipped  Philaeus  as  its 
eponymous  ancestor.  Such  a  title  was  held  suilicient,  and  Salamis 
was  adjudged  by  the  five  Spartans  to  Attica,1  with  which  it  ever 
afterwards  remained  incorporated  until  the  days  of  Macedonian 
supremacy.  Two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  when  the  orator 
iEschines  argued  the  Athenian  right  to  Amphipolis  against 
Philip  of  Macedon,  the  legendary  elements  of  the  title  were 
indeed  put  forward,  but  more  in  the  way  of  preface  or  introduc- 
tion to  the  substantial  political  grounds.2  But  in  the  year  600 
b.c,  the  authority  of  the  legend  was  more  deep-seated  and  opera- 
tive, and  adequate  by  itself  to  determine  a  favourable  verdict. 

In  addition  to  the  conquest  of  Salamis,  Solon  increased  his 
reputation  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Delphian  temple  against 
the  extortionate  proceedings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kirrha,  of 
which  more  will  be  said  in  a  coming  chapter ;  and  the  favour 
of  the  oraole  was  probably  not  without  its  effect  in  procuring 
for  him  that  encouraging  prophecy  with  which  his  legislative 
career  opened. 

It  is  on  the  occasion  of  Sol6n's  legislation  that  we 

Athens  im-    obtain  our  first  glimpse — unfortunately  but  a  glimpse 

befwethe      — °^  ^e  actua^  state  ^  Attica  and  its  inhabitants. 

legislation     It  is  a  sad  and  repulsive  picture,  presenting  to  us 

political  discord  and  private  suffering  combined. 

Violent  dissensions  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Attica, 
who  were  separated  into  three  factions — the  Pedieis,  or  men  of 
the  plain,  comprising  Athens,  Eleusis,  and  the  neighbouring 
territory,  among  whom  the  greatest  number  of  rich  families  were 
included ;  the  mountaineers  in  the  east  and  north  of  Attica, 
called  Diakrii,  who  were  on  the  whole  the  poorest  party ;  and  the 
Paralii  in  the  southern  portion  of  Attica  from  sea  to  sea,  whose 
means  and  social  position  were  intermediate  between  the  two.3 


i  Plutarcn,    Sol6n,    10 :     compare  proof  of  any  peculiarity  of  Athenian 

Aristot.  Rhet.  i.  16.   Alkibiades  traced  custom  in  burial, 

up  his  veVos  to  Eurysakes  (Plutarch,  The  Eurysakeium,  or  precinct  sacred 

Alkibiaa.  c.  1);   Miltiades  traced  up  to  the  hero  Eurysakes,  stood  in  the 

his  to  Philaeus  (Herodot.  vi.  35).  deme  of   Melite   (Harpokrat.   ad  v.), 

According  to  the  statement  of  Hdreas  which  formed  a  portion  of  the  city  of 

the  Megarian,  both  his   countrymen  Athens. 

and  the  Athenians  had  the  same  way  2  .(Eschin.  Fals.  Legat.  p.  250,  c.  14. 

of  interment :  both  interred  the  dead  3  Plutarch,  Soldn,  c.  13.    The  lan- 

with   their   faces  towards   the  west,  guage  of  Plutarch,  in  which  he  talks 

This  statement  therefore  affords  no  of  the   Pedieis  as  representing  the 
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Upon  what  particular  points  these  intestine  disputes  turned  we 
are  not  distinctly  informed.  They  were  not  however,  peculiar  to 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  archontate  of  Solon.  They 
had  prevailed  before,  and  they  reappear  afterwards  prior  to  the 
despotism  of  Peisistratus ;  the  latter  standing  forward  as  the 
leader  of  the  Diakrii,  and  as  champion,  real  or  pretended,  of  the 
poorer  population. 

But  in  the  time  of  Solon  these  intestine  quarrels  were  aggra- 
vated by  something  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
— a  general  mutiny  of  the  poorer  population  against   dissension 
the  rich, resulting  from  misery  combined  with  oppres-  ^^qTJ 
sion.    The  Thetes,  whose  condition  we  have  already   poorer 
contemplated  in  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  are  p 
now  presented  to  us  as  forming  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
Attica — the  cultivating  tenants,  metayers,  and  small  proprietors 
of  the  country.     They  are  exhibited  as  weighed  down  by  debts 
and  dependence,  and  driven  in  large  numbers  out  of  a  state  of 
freedom  into  slavery — the  whole  mass  of  them  (we  are  told)  being 
in  debt  to  the  rich,  who  were  proprietors  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  soil.1    They  had  either  borrowed  money    for    their  own 
necessities,  or  they  tilled  the  lands  of  the  rich  as  dependent 
tenants,  paying  a  stipulated  portion  of  the  produce,  and  in  this 
capacity  they  were  largely  in  arrear. 

All  the  calamitous  effects  were  here  seen  of  the  old  harsh  law 
of  debtor  and  creditor — once  prevalent  in  Greece,  Italy,  Asia, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  world — combined  with  the  recognition 

oligarchical  tendency,  and  the  Diakrii  paying  one-sixth  portion,"  we  find 
as  representing  the  democratical,  is  little  or  no  information  :  they  are  just 
not  quite  accurate  when  applied  to  the  noticed  in  Hesychius  (v.  'E/mJ/Aopoi, 
days  of  Soldn.  Democratical  preten-  'Etti>optos)  and  in  Pollux,  vii,  151 ; 
sions,  as  such,  can  hardly  be  said  to  from  whom  we  learn  that  <=7j-i>optos  yv 
have  then  existed.  was  an  expression  which  occurred  in 
1  Plutarch,  Soldn,  13.  "An-a?  p.ev  yip  one  of  the  Solonian  laws.  Whether  they 
o  Srjjuos  r\v  vtt6xp«w?  tuv  ttAouo-iW  •  rj  paid  to  the  landlord  one-sixth,  or  re  tain- 
yap   iyeupyow   exeiVois  e/cra  rwv  yivo-  ed  for  themselves  only  one-sixth,  has 

Hevuv   rekovvres,    6KTrj;u.6pioi    npoaayop-     been  doubted  (see  Photius,  IleAaTai). 

(vofievoi.  koX  0rJTes  ■   *}  xP«a  ka-ufSdvovTes        Dionysius  Hal.  (A.  R.  ii.  9)  compares 

C7J-1  tois  <j<jip.<x<Tiv,  dyaiyi/i.01  tois  Savet-  the  Thetes  in  Attica  to  the  Roman 

$ovariv  r\(rav  •   ot  /w.ei/  avrov  SouXevovre?,  clients :    that   both   agreed   in   being 

oi  5e  inl  rrj  £4vq  nLirpacrKop.evoL.    rioAAoi  relations  of  personal  and  proprietary 

fie  fcai  jralSas  totous  -qvayKa^ovTo  nuke'iv,  dependence   is   certain  ;    but  we   can 

Kal  Trtv  n6\iv  <t>evyeiv  Sta  rj)v  xo-^^oT-qra  hardly  carry  the  comparison  farther, 

twv  8avei<TT5>i>.    Oi  6e  7rAeicrrot  /cod  /Sw/xa-  nor  is  there  any  evidence  in  Attica  of 

AewTdToi    <tvvCgto.vto    <al    irapeicdkovv  that  sanctity  of  obligation  which  is 

aAA.rjA.ovs  p.rj  nepiopau,  <fec.  said  to  have  bound  the  Roman  patron 

Respecting  these  Hektemori  "tenants  to  his  client. 
2—30 
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of  slavery  as  a  legitimate  status,  and  of  the  right  of  one  man  to 

sell  himself  as  well  as  that  of  another  man  to  buy  him.     Every 

debtor  unable  to  fulfil  his  cod  tract  was  liable  to  be  adjudged  as 

the  slave  of  his  creditor,  until  he  could  find  means  either  of 

paying  it  or  working  it  out ;  and  not  only  he  himself,  but  his 

minor  sons  and  unmarried  daughters  and  sisters  also,  whom  the 

law  gave  him  the  power  of  selling.1    The  poor  man  thus  borrowed 

upon  the  security  of  his  body  (to  translate  literally  the  Greek 

phrase)  and  upon  that  of  the  persons  in  his  family.     So  severely 

Slavery  of      na(*  tnese  oppressive  contracts  been  enforced,  that 

the  debtors    many  debtors  had  been  reduced  from  freedom  to 

debtpr°and     slavery  in  Attica  itself,— many  others  had  been  sold 

creditor         for  exportation, — and  some  had  only  hitherto  preserved 

their  own  freedom  by  selling  their  children.     Moreover  a  great 

number  of  the  smaller  properties  in  Attica  were  under  mortgage, 

signified  (according  to  the  formality  usual  in  the  Attic  law,  and 

continued  down  throughout  the  historical  times)  by  a  stone 

pillar  erected  on  the  land,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  lender 

and  the  amount  of  the  loan.    The  proprietors  of  these  mortgaged 

lands,  in  case  of  an  unfavourable  turn  of  events,  had  no  other 

prospect  except  that  of  irremediable  slavery  for  themselves  and 

their  families,  either  in  their  own  native  country  robbed  of  all  its 

delights,  or  in  some  barbarian  region  where  the  Attic  accent 

would  never  meet  their  ears.     Some  had  fled  the  country  to 

escape  legal  adjudication  of  their  persons,  and  earned  a  miserable 

subsistence  in  foreign  parts  by  degrading  occupations.     Upon 

several,  too,  this  deplorable  lot  had  fallen  by  unjust  condemnation 

and  corrupt  judges  ;  the  conduct  of  the  rich,  in  regard  to  money 

sacred  and  profane,  in  regard  to  matters  public  as  well  as  private, 

being  thoroughly  unprincipled  and  rapacious. 

The  manifold  and  long-continued  suffering  of  the  poor  under 

this  system,  plunged  into  a  state  of  debasement  not 
Iniustice 
and  rapa-       more  tolerable  than  that  of  the  Gallic  plebs2 — and  the 

the  rich         injustices  of  the  rich  in  whom  all  political  power  was 

then  vested — are  facts  well  attested  by  the  poems  of 

>■  SotheFrisii,  when  unable  to  pay  the  About  the  selling  of  children  by  parents, 

tribute  imposed  by  the  Roman  empire,  to  pay  the  taxes,  in  the  later  times  of 

"  primo  boves  ipsos,  mox  agros,  postre-  the  Roman  empire,  see  Zosimus,  ii.  38 ; 

mo  corpora  conjugum  et  liberorum,  ser-  Libanius,  t.  ii.  p.  427,  ed,  Paris,  1627. 
vitio  tradebant"  (Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  72).         2  Csesar.  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  13. 
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Solon  himself,  even  in  the  short  fragments  preserved  to  us.1  It 
appears  that  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  his  archonship, 
the  evils  had  ripened  to  such  a  point — and  the  determination  of 
the  mass  of  sufferers,  to  extort  for  themselves  some  mode  of  relief, 
had  become  so  pronounced — that  the  existing  laws  could  no 
longer  be  enforced.  According  to  the  profound  remark  of 
Aristotle — that  seditions  are  generated  by  great  causes  but  out  of 
small  incidents 2 — we  may  conceive  that  some  recent  events  had 
occurred  as  immediate  stimulants  to  the  outbreak  of  the  debtors, 
— like  those  which  lend  so  striking  an  interest  to  the  early  Koman 
annals,  as  the  inflaming  sparks  of  violent  popular  movements  for 
which  the  train  had  long  before  been  laid.  Condemnations  by 
the  archons,  of  insolvent  debtors,  may  have  been  unusually 
numerous  ;  or  the  maltreatment  of  some  particular  debtor,  once 
a  respected  freeman,  in  his  condition  of  slavery,  may  have  been 
brought  to  act  vividly  upon  the  public  sympathies — like  the  case 
of  the  old  plebeian  centurion  at  Rome3  (first  impoverished  by  the 
plunder  of  the  enemy,  then  reduced  to  borrow,  and  lastly 
adjudged  to  his  creditor  as  an  insolvent),  who  claimed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people  in  the  forum,  rousing  their  feelings  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  the  marks  of  the  slave- whip  visible  Qenerai 

on  his  person.    Some  such  incidents  had  probably  mutinyand 

,  .  .    necessity 

happened,  though  we  have  no  historians  to  recount  for  a  large 

them.     Moreover  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  imagine,   reform- 

that  that  public  mental  affliction  which  the  purifier  Epimenides 


i  See  the  fragment  irepl  t^s  'AflijixuW  "An  placeret,  f cenore  circumventam 

rroAiTeias,  No.  2,  Schneidewin.  plebein,  potius  quam  sorte  creditum 

sol  vat,  corpus  in  nervum  ac  supplicia 

AtJjuov  6'  -fiyenovuv   aSiKos   voos,  olcriv  dare?   et  gregatirn  quotidie   de   foro 

enujuos  addictos  duci,  et  repleri  vinctis  nobiles 

"Yj3pios  iK  n<-yd\r)<;  aA/yea  n-oAAa  na6elv  donios?  et  ubicunque  patricius  habitet, 

.    .    .    .    Ovd'  iepmv  KTeavuv  ovre  n  ibi  carcerem  privatum  esse  ? " 

Sijju.oo-iW  The  exposition  of  Niebuhr  respect- 

fceiSo/xei'oi,  KAeVrovcriv  «<p'  apiroiyrj  aAAo-  ing  the  old  Roman  law  of  debtor  and 

6ev  dAAos,  creditor  (Rom.   Gesch,  i.  p.  602  seq.  ; 

Ov8e<pv\6.<T<TovTai<Teii.va.5!.K.ris6eiJLi:8\a.  Arnold's  Roman  Hist.,  ch.  viii.  vol.  i. 

....    TavTa.  p.kv  tv  8-oij.w  o-TpefcTai  p.  135),  and  the  explanation  which  he 

kolko.  •  twv  fie  neviyipbiv   '  there  gives  of  the  Nexi  as  distinguished 

'iKvevvrai  rroAAol  yaiav  eg  a\\o8anr)v  from  the  Addicti,  have  been  shown  to 

TlpaOevTes,  fiecr/xoio-t    t    aeiKeAtot<rt  Se-  be  incorrect  by  M.  von  Savigny,  in  an 

Oevres.  excellent     Dissertation     Ueber     das 

Altromische     Schuldrecht     (Abhand- 

*  Aristot.  Polit.    ylyvovTo.1  fie  at  <rra-  lungen  Berlin.  Academ.  1833,  p.  70—73), 

<ms  ot»  Trepi  puKputv,  iAA.'  e«  fiiKpStv.  an  abstract  of  which  will  be  found  in 

s  Livy,  ii.  23  ;  Dionvs.  Hal.  A.  B.  vi.  an   appendix    at    the    close   of    this 

2Q :  compare  Livy,  vi.  34—36.  chapter. 
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had  been  invoked  to  appease,  as  it  sprung  in  part  from  pestilence, 
so  it  had  its  cause  partly  in  years  of  sterility,  which  must  of 
course  have  aggravated  the  distress  of  the  small  cultivators. 
However  this  may  be,  such  was  the  condition  of  things  in  594 
B.C.,  through  mutiny  of  the  poor  freemen  and  Thetes,  and  uneasi- 
ness of  the  middling  citizens,  that  the  governing  oligarchy, 
unable  either  to  enforce  their  private  debts  or  to  maintain  their 
political  power,  were  obliged  to  invoke  the  well-known  wisdom 
and  integrity  of  Sol6n.  Though  his  vigorous  protest  (which 
doubtless  rendered  him  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  the  people) 
against  the  iniquity  of  the  existing  system,  had  already  been  pro- 
claimed in  his  poems — they  still  hoped  that  he  would  serve  as  an 
auxiliary  to  help  them  over  their  difficulties.  They  therefore 
chose  him,  nominally  as  archon  along  with  Philombrotus,  but 
with  power  in  substance  dictatorial. 

It  had  happened  in  several  Grecian  states  that  the  governing 
oligarchies,  either  by  quarrels  among  their  own  members  or  by 
the  general  bad  condition  of  the  people  under  their 
a?chonmade  government,  were  deprived  of  that  hold  upon  the 
and  in-'  <  public  mind  which  was  essential  to  their  power, 
full  powers  Sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  Pittakus  of  Mitylene 
tioaglSla"  anterior  to  the  archonship  of  Solon,  and  often  in  the 
factions  of  the  Italian  republics  in  the  middle  ages) 
the  collision  of  opposing  forces  had  rendered  society  intolerable, 
and  driven  all  parties  to  acquiesce  in  the  choice  of  some  reform- 
ing dictator.  Usually,  however,  in  the  early  Greek  oligarchies, 
this  ultimate  crisis  was  anticipated  by  some  ambitious  individual, 
who  availed  himself  of  the  public  discontent  to  overthrow  the 
oligarchy  and  usurp  the  powers  of  a  despot.  And  so  probably  it 
might  have  happened  in  Athens,  had  not  the  recent  failure  of 
Kylon,  with  all  its  miserable  consequences,  operated 
toemakeSeS  as  a  deterring  motive.  It  is  curious  to  read,  in  the 
despot*  words  of  Soldn  himself,  the  temper  in  which  his  ap- 
pointment was  construed  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
community,  but  most  especially  by  his  own  friends  :  bearing  in 
mind  that  at  this  early  day,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  demo- 
cratical  government  was  a  thing  unknown  in  Greece— all  Grecian 
governments  were  either  oligarchical  or  despotic,  the  mass  of  the 
freemen  having  not  yet  tasted  of  oon&titutional  privilege.    His 
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own  friends  and  supporters  were  the  first  to  urge  him,  while 
redressing  the  prevalent  discontents,  to  multiply  partisans  for 
himself  personally,  and  seize  the  supreme  power.  They  even 
"chid  him  as  a  madman,  for  declining  to  haul  up  the  net  when 
the  fish  were  already  enmeshed  ,\1  The  mass  of  the  people,  in 
despair  with  their  lot,  would  gladly  have  seconded  him  in  such  an 
attempt ;  while  many  even  among  the  oligarchy  might  have 
acquiesced  in  his  personal  government,  from  the  mere  apprehen- 
sion of  something  worse  if  they  resisted  it.  That  Sol6n  might 
easily  have  made  himself  despot  admits  of  little  doubt.  And 
though  the  position  of  a  Greek  despot  was  always  perilous,  he 
would  have  had  greater  facility  for  maintaining  himself  in  it 
than  Peisistratus  possessed  after  him ;  so  that  nothing  but  the 
combination  of  prudence  and  virtue,  which  marks  his  lofty 
character,  restricted  him  within  the  trust  specially  confided  to 
him.  To  the  surprise  of  every  one, — to  the  dissatisfaction  of  his 
own  friends, — under  the  complaints  alike  (as  he  says)  of  various 
extreme  and  dissentient  parties,  who  required  him  to  adopt 
measures  fatal  to  the  peace  of  society,2 — he  set  himself  honestly  to 
solve  the  very  difficult  and  critical  problem  submitted  to  him. 

Of  all  grievances  the  most  urgent  was  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  class  of  debtors.  To  their  relief  Soldn's  first  measure,  the 
memorable  Seisachtheia,  or  shaking  off  of  burthens,  was  directed. 
The    relief   which    it    afforded    was    complete   and   _.  _,  . 

,.  T  ,,    ,  -,,     ,  .  HisSei- 

lmmediate.     It  cancelled  at  once  all  those  contracts   sachtheia, 

in  which  the  debtor  had  borrowed  on  the  security  fawfor** 

either   of  his  person  or  of  his  land  :  it  forbade  all   the  poorer 

debtors 
future  loans  or  contracts  in  which  the  person  of  the 

debtor  was  pledged  as  security  :  it  deprived  the  creditor  in  future 
of  all  power  to  imprison,  or  enslave,  or  extort  work  from,  his 
debtor,  and  confined  him  to  an  effective  judgment  at  law  autho- 
rizing the  seizure  of  the  property  of  the  latter.     It  swept  off  all 

1  See  Plutarch,  Sol&n,  14  ;  and  above  ACktvov,  6vp.ov  6'  ap.aprfj  koL  Qpevuv 
all,  the  Trochaic  tetrameters  of  Sol6n  a7rocr(f>aA.eis. 

himself ,  addressed  to  Phdkus,  Fr.  24 —        .  .  ....      _    ,      „  _       .., 

26,  Schneidewin  :—  ..  2  A01'1^tldesi  ^ept  ^FjE^WTS?' 

„,„,«,,.       „  n  , ,  ,  „v  „     .  ,  n.  p.  397  ;  and  Fragm.  29  (Schn.)  of  the 

Ovk  etpy  2o\uv  fia0v<j>p<av,  ovSe  /Soviets  iambics  of  Sol6n  :— 

dvrjp, 
'Eo-0Aa   yap   $eov    SiSovTOS,    ovtos    ovk  .     .     ,     .     .     el  yap  r}0eAov 

eSe£aTO.  *A  tois  evavTiotaiv  yvSavev  Tore, 

UepiBakiiiv  3*  aypav,    iyaaflel?  ovk   ar-  Av0is  5  '  a  toictiv  arepois  8pa<rcu     .     ,     . 

iarnatj-ev  ntya.  IIoAAwv  olv  avtipiov  i)S'  ixyp&Qy)  rroXif. 
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the  numerous  mortgage  pillars  from  the  landed  properties  in 
Attica,  leaving  the  land  free  from  all  past  claims.  It  liberated 
and  restored  to  their  full  rights  all  debtors  actually  in  slavery 
under  previous  legal  adjudication  ;  and  it  even  provided  the 
means  (we  do  not  know  how)  of  re-purchasing  in  foreign  lands, 
and  bringing  back  to  a  renewed  life  of  liberty  in  Attica,  many 
insolvents  who  had  been  sold  for  exportation.1  And  while  Solon 
forbade  every  Athenian  to  pledge  or  sell  his  own  person  into 
slavery,  he  took  a  step  farther  in  the  same  direction  by  forbidding 
him  to  pledge  or  sell  his  son,  his  daughter,  or  an  unmarried 
sister  under  his  tutelage — excepting  cnly  the  case  in  which  either 
of  the  latter  might  be  detected  in  unchastity.2  Whether  this  last 
ordinance  was  contemporaneous  with  the  Seisachtheia,  or  followed 
as  one  of  his  subsequent  reforms,  seems  doubtful. 

By  this  extensive  measure  the  poor  debtors — the  Thetes,  small 
tenants,  and  proprietors — together  with  their  families,  were 
rescued  from  suffering  and  peril.  But  these  were  not  the  only 
debtors  in  the  state  :  the  creditors  and  landlords  of  the  exonerated 
Thetes  were  doubtless  in  their  turn  debtors  to  others,  and  wert 
less  able  to  discharge  their  obligations  in  consequence  of  the  loss 

i  See  the  valuable  fragment  of  his  copied  from  some  untrustworthy  autho- 
lambics,  preserved  by  Plutarch  and  rity :  compare  Dionys.  Hal.  A.  R.  ii. 
Aristides,  the  expression  of  which  is  26,  where  Dionysius  contrasts  the  pro- 
rendered  more  emphatic  by  the  appeal  digious  extent  of  the  patria  potestas 
to  the  personal  Earth,  as  having  passed  among  the  early  Romans  with  the  re- 
by  his  measures  from  slavery  into  free-  strictions  which  all  the  Greek  legisla- 
tion! (compare  Plato,  Legg.  v.  p.  740 —  tors  aliks — Solon,  Pittakus,  Charondas 
741) : —  — either  found  or  introduced  :  he  says 
„  ,  „  .  «  ,  s ,  „  ,  however  that  the  Athenian  father  was 
WaprvpoM,  ravr  av  iv  Sua,  Kpovov  permitted  to  disinherit  legitimate  male 
Mw,  fi.eyj.o-rn  S<up.oiw  Okv^w  children,  which  does  not  seem  to  be 


UOT€ 


correct. 


'Apio-rct,  Tfj  pe'Aati/a,  ttjs  eyio 

bpovs  tecthov  noXKaxn  ire™™*,  ""  M~eTer  0>er  Attische  Prozess,  iii.  2, 

UpoaOev  5e  SovAevovaa,  vuv  eksvBepa.  42?)    ^     t      th      above-mentioned 


IIoAAows  5*  'Aflvjvas,  irarpi8   eis  0e6/CTiTOj>, 


statement  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  and 


Av^yayov  npaOevras,  akkop  eafiuceos,  f     fch      contendg  that  the  exposure  of 

'AAAwWa.5-  TOVS8    avayKaiijs  wire  new.born   infants  Avag  not   0*jy  rare 

Xprjo-pov  Aeyovras,  yAaxraav  ovkct    At-  but  discountenanced  ag  well  by  law  as 

TLK-fiv    „  „  ,  by  opinion  :  the  evidence  in  the  Latin 

Unas,  cos  av  TroAAaxrj  nknmpvoyt  •  comedies  to  the  contrary,  he  considers 

lows  S    evfloo    awrow  SovkL-qv  aeucea  ^  manifestations  of  R^an    and  not 

Exovras,  qfe  ft«0<mf  rpopewp^ows,  Qf  Athenian    manners.     m  this  latter 

EAewflepows  edr,Ka.  opinion  I  do  not  think  that  he  is  borne 

Also  Plutarch,  Sol6n,  c.  15.  out,  and  I  agree  in  the  statement  of 

2  Plutarch,  SolSn,  c.  23 :   compare  Schomann  (Ant.  J.  P.  Gnec.  sec.  82), 

c.    13.       The     statement    in    Sextus  that  the  practice  and  feeling  of  Athens, 

Empiricus  (Pyrrhon.    Hypot.    iii.    24,  as  well  as  of  Greece  generally,  left  it 


211)  that  Sol6n  enacted  a  law  permit-    to  the  discretion  of  the  father  whether 
ting   fathers  to   kill   ((}>oveva,v)   their    he  would  consent,  oi 
children,  cannot  be  true,  and  must  be    up  a  new-^orn  child. 
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inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Seisachtheia.    It  was  to  assist  these 
wealthier  debtors,  whose  bodies  were  in  no  danger —  Debasing 
yet  without  exonerating  them  entirely — that  Solon   ^oneV 
resorted  to  the  additional  expedient  of  debasing  the  standard, 
money-standard.     He  lowered  the  standard  of  the  drachma  in  a 
proportion  something   more    than   25   per   cent.,  so   that  100 
drachmas  of  the  new  standard  contained  no  more  silver  than  73 
of  the  old,  or  100  of  the  old  were  equivalent  to  138  of  the  new. 
By  this  change  the  creditors  of  these  more  substantial  debtors 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  loss,  while  the  debtors  acquired  an 
exemption,  to  the  extent  of  about  27  per  cent.1 

Lastly,  Solon  decreed  that  all  those  who  had  been  condemned 
by  the  archons  to  atimy  (civil  disfranchisement)  should  be 
restored  to  their  full  privileges  of  citizens — excepting  however 
from  this  indulgence  those  who  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Ephetae,  or  by  the  Areopagus,  or  by  the  Phylo-Basileis  (the  four 
kings  of  the  tribes),  after  trial  in  the  Prytaneium,  on  charges 
either  of  murder  or  treason.2  So  wholesale  a  measure  of  amnesty 
affords  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  previous  judgments 
of  the  archons  had  been  intolerably  harsh ;  and  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  the  Drakonian  ordinances  were  then  in  force. 

Such  were  the  measures  of  relief  with  which  Solon  met  the 
dangerous  discontent  then  prevalent.  That  the  wealthy  men 
and  leaders  of  the  people — whose  insolence  and  iniquity  he  has 
himself  severely  denounced  in  his  poems,  and  whose  views  in 
nominating  him  he  had  greatly  disappointed3 — should  have 
detested  propositions  which  robbed  them  without  compensation 
of  many  legal  rights,  it  is  easy  to  imagine.  But  the  statement  of 
Plutarch,  that  the  poor  emancipated  debtors  were  also  dissatisfied, 
from  having  expected  that  Solon  would  not  only  remit  their  debts, 
but  also  redivide  the  soil  of  Attica,  seems  utterly  incredible ;  nor 

1  Plutarch,  Sol6n,  c.  15.     See  the        2  Plutarch,  Sol6n,   c.   19.     In  the 

full  exposition  given  of  this  debase-  general  restoration  of  exiles  through* 

mentof  the  coinage  in  Boeckh's  Metro-  out  the  Greek  cities,  proclaimed  first 

logie,  ch.  ix.  p.  515.  by   order   of   Alexander    the    Great, 

M.  Boeckh  thinks  (ch,  xv.  s.  2)  that  afterwards  by  Polysperch6n,  exception 

Sol6n  not  only  debased  the  coin,  but  is  made  of  men  exiled  for  sacrilege  or 

also  altered  the  weights  and  measures,  homicide  (Diodor.  xvii.  109  ;  xviii.  8— 

I  dissent  from   his   opinion   on   this  46). 

latter  point,  and  have  given  my  reason        8  Plutarch,  Sol6n,  c.  15.    ovSe  (ia\a- 

for  so  doing  in  a  review  of  his  valu-  *<£<?,  ouS'  vneUmv  tois  Swanevon,  ovSe 

able  treatise  in  the  Classical  Museum,  -rpbs  ySov^v  twv  skonevwv,  «0ero  tows 

No.  1,  VO/U.OV5,  &c. 
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is  it  confirmed  by  any  passage  now  remaining  of  the  Solonian 
poems.1  Plutarch  conceives  the  poor  debtors  as  having  in  their 
minds  the  comparison  with  Lykurgus  and  the  equality  of  property 
at  Sparta,  which  (as  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show) 2  is  a 
fiction ;  and  even  had  it  been  true  as  matter  of  history  long 
past  and  antiquated,  would  not  have  been  likely  to  work  upon 
the  minds  of  the  multitude  of  Attica  in  the  forcible  way  that 
the  biographer  supposes.  The  Seisachtheia  must  have  exasperated 
the  feelings  and  diminished  the  fortunes  of  many  persons ;  but 
it  gave  to  the  large  body  of  Thetes  and  small  proprietors  all  that 
they  could  possibly  have  hoped.  We  are  told  that  after  a  short 
interval  it  became  eminently  acceptable  in  the  general  public 
General  mind,  and  procured  for  Solon  a  great  increase  of 
Pf°jfnty  popularity — all  ranks  concurring  in  a  common  sacrifice 
measure  _  of  thanksgiving  and  harmony.3  One  incident  there 
dissaSsfaS  was  which  occasioned  an  outcry  of  indignation.  Three 
tion.  rich  friends  of  Solon,  all  men  of  great  family  in  the 

state,  and  bearing  names  which  will  hereafter  reappear  in  this 
history  as  borne  by  their  descendants — Konon,  Kleinias,  and 
Hipponikus — having  obtained  from  Solon  some  previous  hint  of 
his  designs,  profited  by  it,  first,  to  borrow  money,  and  next,  to 
make  purchases  of  lands ;  and  this  selfish  breach  of  confidence 
would  have  disgraced  Solon  himself,  had  it  not  been  found  that 
he  was  personally  a  great  loser,  having  lent  money  to  the  extent 
of  five  talents.4 

In  regard  to  the  whole  measure  of  the  Seisachtheia,  indeed, 
Different  though  the  poems  of  Solon  were  open  to  every  one, 
statements  ancient  authors  gave  different  statements  both  of  its 
as  to  the  purport  and  of  its  extent.  Most  of  them  construed  it 
extent  of d  as  navmg  cancelled  indiscriminately  all  money 
theSei-#  contracts ;  while  Androtion  and  others  thought  that 
it  did  nothing  more  than  lower  the  rate  of  interest  and 
depreciate  the  currency  to  the  extent  of  27  per  cent.,  leaving  the 
letter  of  the  contracts  unchanged.  How  Androtion  came  to 
maintain  such  an  opinion  we  cannot  easily  understand.  For  the 
fragments  now  remaining  from  Solon  seem  distinctly  to  refute  it, 

1  Plutarch,  Soldn,  c.  16.  4  The  Anecdote  is  noticed,  but  with- 

2  See  above,  part  ii.  ch.  vi.  out  specification  of  the  names  of  the 

3  Plutarch,  I.  c.   e9v<rdv  re  Koivfl  2eia-    friends,  in  Plutarch,  Reipub.  Gerend. 

dxSeiav  ttji/  Bvcriav  bvondgovres,  &C.  Preecep.  p.  807. 
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though,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  substantiate 
the  full  extent  of  the  opposite  view  entertained  by  many  writers, 
— that  all  money  contracts  indiscriminately  were  rescinded  : 1 
against  which  there  is  also  a  farther  reason,  that  if  the  fact  had 
been  so,  Solon  could  have  had  no  motive  to  debase  the  money- 
standard.  Such  debasement  supposes  that  there  must  have  been 
some  debtors  at  least  whose  contracts  remained  valid,  and  whom 
nevertheless  he  desired  partially  to  assist.  His  poems  distinctly 
mention  three  things  : — 1.  The  removal  of  the  mortgage-pillars. 
2.  The  enfranchisement  of  the  land.  3.  The  protection,  liberation, 
and  restoration  of  the  persons  of  endangered  or  enslaved  debtors. 
All  these  expressions  point  distinctly  to  the  Thetes  and  small 
proprietors,  whose  sufferings  and  peril  were  the  most  urgent,  and 
whose  case  required  a  remedy  immediate  as  well  as  complete. 
We  find  that  his  repudiation  of  debts  was  carried  far  enough  to 
exonerate  them,  but  no  farther. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  respect  entertained  for  the  charaotei 
of    Solon    which    partly    occasioned    these    various  Necessity 
misconceptions  of  his  ordinances  for  the  relief  of  measure- 
debtors.     Androti6n  in  ancient,  and  some  eminent  mischievous 

....  ;  ,  _         contracts  to 

critics  in  modern  times,  are  anxious  to  make  out  that  which  the 

he  gave  relief  without  loss  or  injustice  to  any  one.   Fawhad 

But  this  opinion  seems  inadmissible.     The  loss  to  given  rise. 

creditors  by  the  wholesale  abrogation  of  numerous  pre-existing 

contracts,  and  by  the  partial  depreciation  of  the  coin,  is  a  fact  not 

i  Plutarch,  Sol6n,  c.  15.    The  state-  of   Soldn ;  the  mere  mention  of  the 

ment  of  Dionysius  of  Halic.  in  regard  senate  of  Five  Hundred  in  it,  shows 

to  the  bearing  of  the  Seisachtheia  is  in  that  it  belongs  to  times  subsequent  to 

the  main  accurate— xpewi'  a<f>e<riv  </n?cp(.-  the    Kleisthenean    revolution.      Nor 

o-anevriv  tois  aTropois  (v.  65)— to  the  does  the  passage  from  Plato  (Legg.  iii. 

debtors  who  were  liable  on  the  security  p.  684)  apply  to  the  case, 

of  their  bodies  and  their  lands,  and  Both    Wachsmuth    and    Hermann 

who   were    chiefly   poor— not    to    all  appear  to  me  to  narrow  too  much  the 

debtors.  extent  of  Soldn's  measure  in  reference 

Herakleidfis  Pontic.  (noXir.  c.  1)  and  to  the  clearing  of  debtors.    But  on  the 

Dio   Chrysostom    (Or.    xxxi.    p.    331)  other  hand,  they  enlarge  the  effect  of 

express  themselves  loosely.  his  measures  in  another  way,  without 

Both    Wachsmuth    (Hell.    Alterth.  any    sufficient    evidence— they    think 

v.  i.  p.  259)  and  K.  F.  Hermann  (Gr.  that  he  raised  the  villein  tenants  into 

Staatsalter.  s.  106)  quote  the  Heliastic  free  proprietors.    Of  this  I  see  no  proof 

oath  and  its  energetic  protest  against  and   think  it  improbable.       A   large 

repudiation,  as  evidence  of  the  bearing  proportion  of  the  small  debtors  whom 

of   the   Solonian  Seisachtheia.      But  Soldn  exonerated  were  probably  free 

that  oath  is  referable  only  to  a  later  proprietors  before ;   the  existence  of 

period  ;  it  cannot  be  produced  in  proof  the  Spot  or  mortgage  pillars  upon  their 

of  any  matter  applicable  to  the  time  land  proves  this. 
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to  be  disguised.  The  Seisachtheia  of  Solon,  unjust  so  far  as  it 
rescinded  previous  agreements,  but  highly  salutary  in  its 
consequences,  is  to  be  vindicated  by  showing  that  in  no  other  way 
could  the  bonds  of  government  have  been  held  together,  or  the 
misery  of  the  multitude  alleviated.  We  are  to  consider,  first,  the 
great  personal  cruelty  of  these  pre-existing  contracts,  which 
condemned  the  body  of  the  free  debtor  and  his  family  to  slavery  ; 
next,  the  profound  detestation  created  by  such  a  system  in  the 
large  mass  of  the  poor,  against  both  the  judges  and  the  creditors 
by  whom  it  had  been  enforced,  which  rendered  their  feelings 
unmanageable,  so  soon  as  they  came  together  under  the  sentiment 
of  a  common  danger  and  with  the  determination  to  ensure  to  each 
other  mutual  protection.  Moreover,  the  law  which  vests  a 
creditor  with  power  over  the  person  of  his  debtor,  so  as  to  convert 
him  into  a  slave,  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  class  of  loans  which 
inspire  nothing  but  abhorrence — money  lent  with  the  foreknow- 
ledge that  the  borrower  will  be  unable  to  repay  it,  but  also  in  the 
conviction  that  the  value  of  his  person  as  a  slave  will  make  good 
the  loss  ;  thus  reducing  him  to  a  condition  of  extreme  misery,  for 
the  purpose  sometimes  of  aggrandizing,  sometimes  of  enriching, 
the  lender.  Now  the  foundation  on  which  the  respect  for 
contracts  rests,  under  a  good  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  is  the 
very  reverse  of  this.  It  rests  on  the  firm  conviction  that  such 
contracts  are  advantageous  to  both  parties  as  a  class,  and  that  to 
break  up  the  confidence  essential  to  their  existence  would  produce 
extensive  mischief  throughout  all  society.  The  man  whose 
reverence  for  the  obligation  of  a  contract  is  now  the  most  profound, 
would  have  entertained  a  very  different  sentiment  if  he  had 
witnessed  the  dealings  of  lender  and  borrower  at  Athens  under 
the  old  ante-Solonian  law.  The  oligarchy  had  tried  their  best  to 
enforce  this  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  with  its  disastrous  series 
of  contracts  ;  and  the  only  reason  why  they  consented  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  Solon  was  because  they  had  lost  the  power  of  enforcing 
it  any  longer,  in  consequence  of  the  newly  awakened  courage  and 
combination  of  the  people.  That  which  they  could  not  do  for 
themselves,  Solon  could  not  have  done  for  them,  even  had  he 
been  willing.  Nor  had  he  in  his  position  the  means  either  of 
exempting  or  compensating  those  creditors  who,  separately  taken, 
were  open  to  no  reproach  ;  indeed,  in  following  his  proceedings, 
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we  see  plainly  that  he  thought  compensation  due,  not  to  the 
creditors,  but  to  the  past  sufferings  of  the  enslaved  debtors,  since 
he  redeemed  several  of  them  from  foreign  captivity,  and  brought 
them  back  to  their  home.  It  is  certain  that  no  measure,  simply 
and  exclusively  prospective,  would  have  sufficed  for  the  emergency. 
There  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  overruling  all  that  class  of 
pre-existing  rights  which  had  produced  so  violent  a  social  fever. 
While,  therefore,  to  this  extent,  the  Seisachthe:'a  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  injustice,  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  the  injustice 
inflicted  was  an  indispensable  price  paid  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  peace  of  society,  and  for  the  final  abrogation  of  a  disastrous 
system  as  regarded  insolvents.1  And  the  feeling  as  well  as  the 
legislation  universal  in  the  modern  European  world,  by 
interdicting  beforehand  all  contracts  for  selling  a  man's  person  or 
that  of  his  children  into  slavery,  goes  far  to  sanction  practically 
the  Solonian  repudiation. 

One  thing  is  never  to  be  forgotten  in  regard  to  this  measure, 
combined  with  the  concurrent  amendments  introduced  by  Soldn 
in  the  law — it  settled  finally  the  question  to  which  it  referred. 
Never  again  do  we  hear  of  the  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor  a3  disturbing  Athenian  tranquillity.      The  law  finally 
general  sentiment  which  grew  up  at  Athens,  under   option— 
the  Solonian  money-law  and  under  the  democratical  no  subse- 
government,  was  one  of  high  respect  for  the  sanctity  piSnt  asto 
of  contracts.     Not  only  was  there  never  any  demand  JJjJjJf. 
in  the  Athenian  democracy  for  new  tables  or  a  depre-   respect  for 
ciation  of  the  money-standard,  but  a  formal  abnegation  unbroken 
of  any  such  projects  was  inserted  in  the  solemn  oath  ^Jjjjjjjjj 
taken  annually  by  the  numerous  Dikasts,  who  formed 
the  popular  judicial  body  called  Heliaea  or  the  Heiiastic  jurors 

1  That  which  Soldn  did  for  the  Dr.  Thirlwall  justly  observes  re- 
Athenian  people  in  regard  to  debts  specting  Solon,  "  He  must  be  con- 
is  less  than  what  was  promised  to  the  sidered  as  an  arbitrator  to  whom  all 
Roman  plebs  (at  the  time  of  its  seces-  the  parties  interested  submitted  their 
sion  to  the  Mons  Sacer  in  491  B.C.)  by  claims  with  the  avowed  intent  that 
Menenius  Agrippa,  the  envoy  of  the  they  should  be  decided  by  him,  not 
senate,  to  appease  them,  though  it  upon  the  footing  of  legal  right,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  rea~  according  to  his  own  view  of  the  public 
lized  (Dionys.  Halic.  vi.  83).  He  pro-  interest.  It  was  in  this  light  that  he 
mised  an  abrogation  of  all  the  debts  of  himself  regarded  his  office,  and  he  ap- 


debtors  unable  to  pay,  without  excep-  pears  to  have  discharged  it  faithfully 
tion— if  the  language  of  Dionysius  is  to  and  discreetly."  (History  of  Greece, 
be  trusted,  which  probably  it  cannot  be.    ch.  xi.  vol.  ii.  p.  42.) 
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— the  same  oath  which  pledged  theni  to  uphold  the  democratical 
constitution,  also  bound  them  to  repudiate  all  proposals  either  for 
an  abrogation  of  debts  or  for  a  redivision  of  the  lands.1  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  under  the  Solonian  law,  which  enabled 
the  creditor  to  seize  the  property  of  his  debtor,  but  gave  him  no 
power  over  the  person,  the  system  of  money-lending  assumed  a 
more  beneficial  character.  The  old  noxious  contracts,  mere  snares 
for  the  liberty  of  a  poor  freeman  and  his  children,  disappeared, 
and  loans  of  money  took  their  place,  founded  on  the  property  and 
prospective  earnings  of  the  debtor,  which  were  in  the  main  useful 
to  both  parties,  and  therefore  maintained  their  place  in  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  public.  And  though  Solon  had  found  himself 
compelled  to  rescind  all  the  mortgages  on  land  subsisting  in  his 
time,  we  see  money  freely  lent  upon  this  same  security,  through- 
out the  historical  times  of  Athens,  and  the  evidentiary  mortgage- 
pillars  remaining  ever  after  undisturbed. 

In  the  sentiment  of  an  early  society,  as  in  the  old  Roman  law, 
a  distinction  is  commonly  made  between  the  principal  and  the 
interest  of  a  loan,  though  the  creditors  have  sought  to  blend 
them  indissolubly  together.  If  the  borrower  cannot  fulfil  his 
promise  to  repay  the  principal,  the  public  will  regard  him  as 
having  committed  a  wrong  which  he  must  make  good  by  his 


t  *  Demosthen.  cont.  Tiniokrat.  p.  746.  to  the  creditor  that  power  over  the 

ovfie  twv  xpeuv  t&v  JStW  anoKoiras,  ov8«  person  of  the  insolvent  debtor  which 

yrji  avaSacriJ.bvTrjg'A9rivai(t>v,ov8'  olKLdv  all  creditors  had  possessed  originally 

(i/^ioO/Aai) :  compare  Dio  Chrysostom,  —it  was  when  the  creditor  had  lent 

Orat.  xxxi.  p.  332,  who  also  dwells  upon  money  for  the   express    purpose    of 

the  anxiety  of  various  Grecian  cities  to  ransoming  the  debtor  from  captivity 

fix  a  curse  upon  all  propositions  fqr  (Demosthen.  cont.  Nikostr.  p._  1249)— 

xpewv    aironoirq    and    yrjs    ava6a.o-fii.6s.  analogous  to  the  Actio  Depensi  in  the 

What  is  not  less  remarkable  is,  that  old  Roman  law. 
Dio  seems  not  to  be  aware  of  any  well-        Any  citizen  who  owed  money  to  the 

authenticated  case  in  Grecian  history  public  treasury  and  whose  debt  became 

in  which  a  redivision  of  lands  had  ever  overdue,  was  deprived  for  the  time  of 

actually  taken  place— o  fi-qS'  6A.ws  la-fiev  all  civil  rights  until  he  had  cleared  it 

6i  trore  ovvefiy)  (JL.  C.).  off. 

For  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor        Dioddrus  (i.  79)  gives  us  an  alleged 

as  it  stood  during  the  times  of  the  law  of  the  Egyptian  king  Bocchoris 

Orators    at    Athens,    see    Heraldus,  releasing  the  persons  of  debtors  and 

Animadv.  ad  Salmasium,  p.  174—286 ;  rendering  their  properties  only  liable, 

Meier  und    Schomann,  Der   Attische  which  is  affirmed  to  have  served  as  an 

Prozess,  b.  iii.  c.  2,  p.  497  seqq.  (though  example  for  Soldn  to  copy.    If  we  can 

I  doubt  the  distinction  which   they  trust  this  historian,  lawgivers  in  other 

there     draw     between     xPeo«     and  parts  of  Greece  still  retained  the  old 

havelov) ;  Platner,  Prozess  und  Klagen,  severe    law    enslaving    the    debtor's 

B.  ii.  Absch.  11,  pp.  349,  361.  person  :   compare  a   passage  in   Iso- 

There  was  one  exceptional  case,  in  krates  (Orat.  xiv.  Plataicus,  p.  305 ; 

which  the  Attic  law  always  continued  p.  414  Bek.). 
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person.     But  there  is  not  the  same  unanimity  as  to  his  promise  to 

pay  interest :  on  the  contrary,  the  very  exaction  of  Distinction 

interest  will  be  regarded  by  many  in  the  same  light   made  *n 
,  .  ,    , ,      „     , ? .    .  .  ,  .         .         °        an  early 

in  wnicn  tne  Jcmgiish  law  considers  usurious  interest,   society 

as  tainting  the  whole  transaction.    Bat  in  the  modern   thtTprin- 

mind,  principal,  and  interest  within  a  limited  rate,  have   gpaj  and  . 
*.    Vli         ,,     ,  ,  ,  ,  .      the  interest 

so  grown  together,  that  we  hardly  understand  how  it  of  a  loan- 
can  ever  have  been  pronounced  unworthy  of  an  honour-  SJ^rovedof 
able  citizen  to  lend  money  on  interest.  Yet  such  is  the  in  toto- 
declared  opinion  of  Aristotle  and  other  superior  men  of  antiquity ; 
while  at  Rome,  Cato  the  censor  went  so  far  as  to  denounce  the 
practice  as  a  heinous  crime.1  It  was  comprehended  by  them 
among  the  worst  of  the  tricks  of  trade — and  they  held  that  all 
trade,  or  profit  derived  from  interchange,  was  unnatural,  as  being 
made  by  one  man  at  the  expense  of  another ;  such  pursuits 
therefore  could  not  be  commended,  though  they  might  be  tolerated 
to  a  certain  extent  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  but  they  belonged 
essentially  to  an  inferior  order  of  citizens.2  What  is  remarkable 
in  Greece  is,  that  the  antipathy  of  a  very  early  state  of  society 
against  traders  and  money-lenders  lasted  longer  among  the  phi- 
losophers than  among  the  mass  of  the  people— it  harmonised 
more  with  the  social  ide'al  of  the  former  than  with  the  practical 
instincts  of  the  latter. 

In  a  rude  condition,  such  as  that  of  the  ancient  Germans 
described  by  Tacitus,  loans  on  interest  are  unknown.  Habitually 
careless  of  the  future,  the  Germans  were  gratified  both  in  giving 
and  receiving  presents,  but  without  any  idea  that  they  thereby 
either  imposed  or  contracted  an  obligation.3    To  a  people  in  this 

_  1  Aristot.  Polit.  i.  4,  23  ;  Cato  ap.  /SAt/tiki??  ty  e  y  o  /u.  e  v  rj  ?  Suaiu;  (ou 
Cicero,  de  ^jSy''-  ii.  25.  Plato  in  his  yap  /card  <f>v<riv,  dAA.'  an  aAAjjAwi/  ianv), 
treatise  de  \1&.  (x'v.  p.  742)  forbids  all     evAoycoTara  /xio-citou  tj  ojSoAootoctiktj,  &c. 

lending  on  intefJw  ;  indeed  he  forbids  Compare  Ethik.  Nikom.  iv.  1. 

any  private  citizen  to   possess  either  Plutarch  borrows  from  Aristotle  the 

gold  or  silver.  quibble  derived  from  the  word  tokos 

To  illustrate  the  marked  difference  (the   Greek    expression   for  interest), 

made  in  the  early  Roman  law,  between  which  has   given   birth  to   the  well- 

the  claim  for  the  principal  and  that  known     dictum     of     Aristotle— that 

for  the  interest,  I  insert  in  an  Appendix  money    being    naturally    barren,    to 

at  the  end  of  this  Chapter  the  explana-  extract  offspring  from  it  must  neces- 

tjon  given  by  M.  von  Savigny  of  the  sarily  be  contrary  to  nature  (see  Plu- 

treatment  of  the  Nexi  and  Addicti—  tarch,  De  Vit.  Mr.  Al.  p.  829). 

connected  as  it  is  by  analogy  with  the  3  Tacit.  Germ.  26.    ,J  Fcenus  agitare 

Solonian  Seisachtheia.  et  in  usuras  extendere,  ignotum  ;  ideo- 

a  Aristot.  Polit.  i.  4, 23.   T»js  5e  /xera-  que  magis  servatur  quam  si  vetitum 
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state  of  feeling,  a  loan  on  interest  presents  the  repulsive  idea  of 
making  profit  out  of  the  distress  of  the  borrower.  Moreover,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  first  borrowers  must  have  been  for  the 
most  part  men  driven  to  this  necessity  by  the  pressure  of  want, 
and  contracting  debt  as  a  desperate  resource,  without  any  fair 
prospect  of  ability  to  repay  :  debt  and  famine  run  together  in  thf 
mind  of  the  poet  Hesiod.1  The  borrower  is,  in  this  unhappy 
state,  rather  a  distressed  man  soliciting  aid,  than  a  solvent  man 
capable  of  making  and  fulfilling  a  contract.  If  he  cannot  find  a 
friend  to  make  him  a  free  gift  in  the  former  character,  he  will 
not,  under  the  latter  character,  obtain  a  loan  from  a  stranger, 
except  by  the  promise  of  exorbitant  interest,2  and  bv  the  fullest 


C.  21 :  "Oaudent  muneribus: 
sed  nee  data  imputant,  nee  acceptis 
obligantur  ". 

i  Hesiod,  Opp.  Di.  647,  404.  BouArjai 
Xpe'a    re    7i pocfrvyelv,    Kal   \ifJibv    aTepirrj. 

Some  good  observations  on  this  subject 
are  to  be  found  in  the  excellent  treatise 
of  M.  Turgot,  written  in  1763,  "M^moire 
sur  les  PrSts  d' Argent " : — 

"Les  causes  qui  avoient  autrefois 
rendu  odieux  le  pret  a  interet,  ont  cesse 
d'agir  avec  tant  de  force  .  .  .  .  De 
toutes  ces  circonstances  reunies,  il  est 
results  que  les  emprunts  faits  par  le 
pauvre  pour  subsister  ne  sont  plus 
qu'un  objet  a  peine  sensible  dans  la 
somme  totale  d'emprunts  :  que  la  plus 
grande  partie  des  prets  se  font  a  l'honirae 
riche,  ou  du  moins  a  1'homme  indus- 
trieux,  qui  espere  se  procurer  de  grands 
profits  par  l'emploi  de  l'argent  qu'il 
emprunte  ....  Les  preteurs  sur 
gage  a  gros  interet,  les  seuls  qui  pre- 
tent  veritablement  au  pauvre  pour  ses 
besoins  journaliers  et  non  pour  le 
mettre  en  etat  de  gagner,  ne  font  point 
le  meme  mal  que  les  anciens  usuriers 
qui  conduisoient  par  degres  a  la  misere 
et  a  l'esclavage  les  pauvres  citoyens 
auxquels  ils  avoient  procure"  des  se- 
cours  f  unestes  .  .  .  .  Le  chancier 
qui  pouvait  re'duire  son  d^biteur  en 
esclavage  y  trouvait  un  profit :  c'^toit 
un  esclave  qu'il  acquerait :  mais  au- 
jourd'hui  le  crdancier  sait  qu'en  pri- 
vant  son  debiteur  de  la  libevtS,  il  n'y 
gagnera  autre  chose  que  d'etre  oblige" 
de  la  nourrir  en  prison :  aussi  ne 
s'avise-t-on  pas  de  faire  contracter  a 
un  h onime  qui  n'a  rien,  et  qui  est 
r^duit  a  emprunter  pour  vivre,  des 
engagemens  qui  emportent  la  con- 
trainte   par   corps.     La  weule   surety 


vraiment  solide  contre  1'homme  pauvre 
est  le  gage :  et  1'homme  pauvre 
s'estime  heureux  de  trouver  un  secours 
pour  le  moment  sans  autre  danger  que 
de  perdre  ce  gage.  Aussi  le  peuple 
a-t-il  plut6t  de  la  reconnoissance  pour 
ces  petits  usuriers  qui  le  secourent 
dans  son  besoin,  quoiqu'ils  lui  vendent 
assez  cher  ce  secours."  (M&noire  sur 
les  Prets  d' Argent,  in  the  collection  of 
(Euvres  de  Turgot,  by  Dupont  de 
Nemours,  vol.  v.  sect.  xxx.  1-xxxi.  pp. 
326,  327,  329.) 

2  "  In  Bengal  (observes  Adam  Smith, 
Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  ch.  9,  p.  143, 
ed.  1812)  money  is  frequently  lent  to 
the  farmers  at  40,  50,  and  60  per  cent., 
and  the  succeeding  crop  is  mortgaged 
for  the  payment." 

Respecting  this  commerce  at  Flo- 
rence in  the  middle  ages,  M.  Depping 
observes  : — "  II  semblait  que  l'esprit 
commercial  fut  inne  chez  les  Floren- 
tins :  deja  aux  12me  et  13me  siecles, 
on  les  voit  tenir  des  banques  et  prater 
de  l'argent  aux  princes.  Ils  ouvrirent 
partout  des  maisons  de  pret,  marcherent 
de  pair  avec  les  Lombards,  et,  il  faut  le 
dire,  ils  furent  souven^'^dits,  comme 
ceux-ci,  par  leurs  deie  burs,  a  cause  de 
leur  rapacite.  Vingt  pour  cent  par  an 
etait  le  taux  ordinaire  des  preteurs 
Florentins  :  et  il  n'etait  pas  rare  qu'ils 
en  prissent  trente  et  quarante."  Dep- 
ping, Histoire  du  Commerce  entre  le 
Levant  et  l'Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  235. 

Boeckh  (Public  Economy  of  Athens, 
book  i.  ch.  22)  gives  from  12  to  18  per 
cent,  per  annum  as  the  common  rate 
of  interest  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  the 
orators. 

The  valuable  Inscription  No.  1845  in 
his  Corpus  Inscr.  (Pars  viii.  p.  23,  sect. 
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eventual  power  over  Iris  person  which  he  is  in  a  condition  to 
grant.  In  process  of  time  a  new  class  of  borrowers  rise  up  who 
demand  money  for  temporary  convenience  or  profit,  but  with  full 
prospect  of  repayment — a  relation  of  lender  and  borrower  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  earlier  period,  when  it  presented  itself 
in  the  repulsive  form  of  misery  on  the  one  side,  set  against  the 
prospect  of  very  large  profit  on  the  other.  If  the  Germans  of  the 
time  of  Tacitus  looked  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  debtors  in 
Gaul,  reduced  to  servitude  under  a  rich  creditor,  and  swelling  by 
hundreds  the  crowd  of  his  attendants,  they  would  not  be  disposed 
to  regret  their  own  ignorance  of  the  practice  of  money-lending.1 


3)  proves  that  at  Korkyra  a  rate  of  2  per 
cent,  per  month,  or  24  per  cent,  per 
annum,  might  be  obtained  from  per- 
fectly solvent  and  responsible  bor- 
rowers. For  this  is  a  decree  of  the 
Korkyrsean  government,  prescribing 
what  shall  be  done  with  a  sum  of 
money  given  to  the  state  for  the 
Dionysiac  festivals  —  placing  that 
money  under  the  care  of  certain  men 
of  property  and  character,  and  direct- 
ing them  to  lend  it  out  exactly  at  2  per 
cent,  per  month,  neither  more  nor  less, 
until  a  given  sum  shall  be  accumu- 
lated. This  Inscription  dates  about 
the  third  or  second  century  B.C.,  ac- 
cording to  Boeckh's  conjecture. 

The  Orchomenian  Inscription,  No. 
1569,  to  which  Boeckh  refers  in  the 
passage  above  alluaed  to,  is  unfor- 
tunately defective  in  the  words  deter- 
mining the  rate  of  interest  payable  to 
Eubulus :  but  there  is  another,  the 
Thersean  Inscription  (No.  2446),  con- 
taining the  Testament  of  Epikteta, 
wherein  the  annual  sum  payable  in 
lieu  of  a  principal  sum  bequeathed,  is 
calculated  at  7  per  cent. ;  a  rate  which 
Boeckh  justly  regards  as  moderate, 
considered  in  reference  to  ancient 
Greece. 

i  Csesar,  B.  G.  i.  4,  respecting  the 
Gallic  chiefs  and  plebs :  "Die  con- 
stitute causae  dictionis,  Orgetorix  ad 
judicium  omnem  suam  familiam,  ad 
hominum  millia  decern,  undique 
coegit :  et  omnes  clientes,  obceratosque 
suos,  quorum  magnum  numerum  habe- 
bat,  eodem  conduxit :  per  eos,  ne 
causam  diceret,  se  eripuit ".  Ibid.  vi. 
13  :  "  Plerique,  cum  aut  cere  alieno,  aut 
magnitudine  tributorum,  aut  injuria 
potentiorum,  premuntur,  sese  in 
eervitutem  dicant  nobilibus.  In  hos 
eadem  omnia  sunt  jura,  quae  dominis 


in  servos."  The  wealthy  Romans 
cultivated  their  large  possessions 
partly  by  the  hands  of  adjudged 
debtors,  in  the  time  of  Columella 
(i.  3,  14):  "more  pramotentium,  qui 
possident  fines  gentium,  quos  .  .  .  aut 
occupatos  nexu  civium,  aut  ergastulis 
tenent ". 

According  to  the  Teutonic  codes 
also,  drawn  up  several  centuries  sub- 
sequently to  Tacitus,  it  seems  that  the 
insolvent  debtor  falls  under  the  power 
of  his  creditor  and  is  subject  to  per- 
sonal fetters  and  chastisement  (Grimm, 
Deutsche  Rechtsalterthumer,  p.  612— 
615) :  both  he  and  Von  Savigny  assimi- 
late it  to  the  terrible  process  of  personal 
execution  and  addiction  in  the  old  law 
of  Rome,  against  the  insolvent  debtor 
on  loan.  King  Alfred  exhorts  the 
creditor  to  lenity  (Laws  of  King  Alfred, 
Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws  of  England,  vol. 
i.  p.  53,  Law  35). 

A  striking  evidence  of  the  altera- 
tion of  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  debtors,  between  the  age  of  Sol6n 
and  that  of  Plutarch,  is  afforded  by 
the  treatise  of  the  latter,  "  De  Vitando 
vEre  Alieno,"  wherein  he  sets  forth  in 
the  most  vehement  manner  the  miser- 
able consequences  of  getting  into  debt. 
"The  poor,"  he  says,  "do  not  get  into 
debt,  for  no  one  will  lend  them  money 
(jolg  yap  afropoi?  ov  Savei^owiv, 
aAAa  /SovAo/u^voi?  evnoplav  riva.  eavrots 
KraaOat  /cat  ju.apTvpa6tSw<rt  kou  /3e/3aiwTT)v 
a£iov,  on  «?xet  ficrTevecrflai):  the  bor- 
rowers are  men  who  have  still  some 
property  and  some  security  to  offer, 
but  who  wish  to  keep  up  a  rate  of 
expenditure  beyond  what  they  can 
afford,  and  become  utterly  ruined  by 
contracting  debts."  (Plut.  p.  827,  830.) 
This  shows  how  intimately  the  multi- 
plication of  poor  debtors  was  connected 
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How  much  the  interest  of  money  was  then  regarded  as  an  undue 
profit  extorted  from  distress,  is  powerfully  illustrated  by  the  old 
Jewish  law ;  the  Jew  being  permitted  to  take  interest  from 
foreigners  (whom  the  lawgiver  did  not  think  himself  obliged  to 
protect),  but  not  from  his  own  countrymen.1  The  Koran  follows 
out  this  point  of  view  consistently,  and  prohibits  the  taking  of 
interest  altogether.  In  most  other  nations,  laws  have  been  made 
to  limit  the  rate  of  interest,  and  at  Kome  especially,  the  legal  rate 
was  successively  lowered — though  it  seems,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  that  the  restrictive  ordinances  were  constantly  eluded. 
All  such  restrictions  have  been  intended  for  the  protection  of 
debtors ;  an  effect  which  large  experience  proves  them  never  to 


with  the  liability  of  their  persons  to 
enslavement.  Compare  Plutarch,  De 
Cupidine  Divitiarum,  c.  2,  p.  523. 

I  Levitic.  xxv.  35—36 ;  Deuteron. 
xxiii.  20.  This  enactment  seems  suffi- 
ciently intelligible  :  yet  M.  Salvador 
(Histoire  des  Institutions  de  Mo'ise, 
liv.  iii.  ch.  6)  puzzles  himself  much  to 
assign  it  to  some  far-sighted  commercial 
purpose.  "Unto  thy  brother  thou 
shalt  not  lend  upon  usury,  but  unto  a 
stranger  thou  mayst  lend  upon  usury." 
It  is  of  more  importance  to  remark 
that  the  word  here  translated  usury 
really  means  anp  interest  for  money, 
great  or  small— see  the  opinion  of  the 
Sanhedrim  of  seventy  Jewish  doctors, 
assembled  at  Paris  in  1807,  cited  in  M. 
Salvador's  work,  I.  c. 

The  Mosaic  law  therefore  (as  be- 
tween Jew  and  Jew,  or  even  as  between 
Jew  and  the  jueToi/cos  ox  resident  stranger, 
distinguished  from  the  foreigner)  went 
as  far  as  the  Koran  in  prohibiting  all 
taking  of  interest.  That  its  enactments 
were  not  much  observed,  we  have  one 
proof  at  least  in  the  proceeding  of 
Nehemiah  at  the  building  of  the  second 
temple— which  presents  so  curious  a 
parallel  in  many  respects  to  the 
Sol6nian  Seisachtheia,  that  I  transcribe 
the  account  of  it  from  Prideaux,  Con- 
nection of  Sacred  and  Profane  History, 
part  i.  b.  6,  p.  290  :— 

"  The  burden  which  the  people 
underwent  in  the  carrying  on  of  this 
work,  and  the  incessant  labour  which 
they  were  enforced  to  undergo  to  bring 
it  to  so  speedy  a  conclusion,  being  very 
great  .  .  .  care  was  taken  to  relieve 
them  from  a  much  greater  burden,  the 
oppression  of  usurers ;  which  they  then 
in  great  misery  lay  under,  and  had 


much  greater  reason  to  complain  of. 
For  the  rich,  taking  advantage  of  tbe 
necessities  of  the  meaner  sort,  had 
exacted  heavy  usury  of  them,  making 
them  pay  the  centesima  for  all  moneys 
lent  them,  that  is,  1  per  cent,  for  every 
month,  which  amounted  to  12  per  cent, 
for  the  whole  year ;  so  that  they  were 
forced  to  mortgage  their  lands,  and  sell 
their  children  into  servitude,  to  have 
wherewith  to  buy  bread  for  the  sup- 
port of  themselves  and  their  families  : 
which  being  a  manifest  breach  of  the 
law  of  God,  given  them  by  Moses  (for 
that  forbids  all  the  race  of  Israel  to 
take  usury  of  any  of  their  brethren), 
Nehemiah,  on  his  hearing  hereof, 
resolved  forthwith  to  remove  so  great 
an  iniquity  ;  in  order  whereto  he  called 
a  general  assembly  of  all  the  people, 
where  having  set  forth  unto  them  the 
nature  of  the  offence,  how  great  a 
breach  it  was  of  the  divine  law,  and 
how  heavy  an  oppression  upon  their 
brethren,  and  how  much  it  migbt 
provoke  the  wrath  of  God  against  them, 
he  caused   it  to  be  enacted   by  the 

feneral  suffrage  of  that  whole  assembly, 
hat  all  should  return  to  their  brethren 
whatsoever  had  been  exacted  of  them 
upon  usury,  and  also  release  all  the 
lands,  vineyards,  olive-yards,  and  houses, 
which  had  been  taken  of  them  upon 
mortgage  on  the  account  hereof." 

The  measure  of  Nehemiah  appears 
thus  to  have  been  not  merely  a 
Seisachtheia  such  as  that  of  Soldn,  but 
also  a  naXivTOKLa  or  refunding  of  in- 
terest paid  by  the  debtor  in  past  time — 
analogous  to  the  proceeding  of  the 
Megafians  on  emancipating  themselves 
from  their  oligarchy,  as  recounted 
above,  Chapter  ix. 
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produce,  unless  it  be  called  protection  to  render  the  obtaining  of 
money  on  loan  impracticable  for  the  most  distressed  borrowers. 
But  there  was  another  effect  which  they  did  tend  to  produce — 
they  softened  down  the  primitive  antipathy  against  the  practice 
generally,  and  confined  the  odious  name  of  usury  to  loans  lent 
above  the  fixed  legal  rate. 

In  this  way  alone  could  they  operate  beneficially,  and  their 
tendency  to  counterwork  the  previous  feeling  was  at  that  time 
not  unimportant,  coinciding  as  it  did  with  other  tendencies 
arising  out  of  the  industrial  progress  of  society,  which  gradually 
exhibited  the  relation  of  lender  and  borrower  in  a  light  more 
reciprocally  beneficial,  and  less  repugnant  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  bystander.1 

At  Athens  the  more  favourable  point  of  view  prevailed 
throughout  all  the  historical  times.  The  march  of  industry  and 
commerce,  under  the  mitigated  law  which  prevailed  subsequently 
to  Solon,  had  been  sufficient  to  bring  it  about  at  a  very  early 
period  and  to  suppress  all  public  antipathy  against  lenders  at 
interest.2  We  may  remark  too  that  this  more  equitable  tone  of 
opinion  grew  up  spontaneously,  without  any  legal 
restriction  on  the  rate  of  interest, — no  such  restric-  opinion  was 
tion  having  ever  been  imposed  and  the  rate  being  ^the^phi- 
expressly  declared  free  by  a  law  ascribed  to  Solon  losophers, 

fi  f tipr  it 

himself.3  The  same  may  probably  be  said  of  the  had  ceased 
communities  of  Greece  generally — at  least  there  is  {^j^e*3,11 
no  information  to  make  us  suppose  the  contrary,  community 
But  the  feeling  against  lending  money  at  interest 
remained  in  the  bosoms  of  the  philosophical  men  long  after  it 
had  ceased  to  form  a  part  of  the  practical  morality  of  the  citizens, 
and  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  justified  by  the  appearances  of 

i  In  every  law  to  limit  the  rate  of  law,  though  passed,  was  not  carried 

interest,  it  is  of  course  implied  that  into  execution. 

the  law  not  only  ought  to  fix,  but  can        «,  „ , ,    /T>  ...    „  .    . .. 

fix,  the  maximum  rate  at  which  money  K  f  ^ec0?  %h?^onV0i  At^?ns' 
is  to  be  lent.  The  tribunes  at  Rome  ?•  L  cb-  2.2'  P'  1281 thmk?  differently- 
followed  out  this  proposition  with  m.,my  Judgment,  contrary  to  the 
perfect  consistency :  they  passed  sue-  ev,ldence  :  «"»  Pfssages^ to  which  he 
cessive  laws  for  the  reduction  of  the  ^fers  (especially  that  of  Theophrastus) 
rate  of  interest,  until  at  length  they  are  not  sufficient  to  sustain  his  opinion, 
made  it  illegal  to  take  any  interest  at  and  there  ate  other  passages  which  go 
all :  "  Genucium,  tribunum  plebis,  tu-  far  to  contradict  it. 
lisse  ad  populum,  ne  fcenerari  liceret".  SLysias  cont.  Theomnfist  A.  c»  5, 
(Liv.  vii.  42.)    History  shows  that  the  p.  360. 

2—31 
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the  case  as  at  first  it  really  had  been.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,1 
and  Plutarch  treat  the  practice  as  a  branch  of  that  commercial 
and  money-getting  spirit  which  they  are  anxious  to  discourage  ; 
and  one  consequence  of  this  was,  that  they  were  less  disposed 
to  contend  strenuously  for  the  inviolability  of  existing  money- 
contracts.  The  conservative  feeling  on  this  point  was  stronger 
among  the  mass  than  among  the  philosophers.  Plato  even  com- 
plains of  it  as  inconveniently  preponderant,2  and  as  arresting  the 
legislator  in  all  comprehensive  projects  of  reform.  For  the  most 
part  indeed  schemes  of  cancelling  debts  and  redividing  lands 
were  never  thought  of  except  by  men  of  desperate  and  selfish 
ambition,  who  made  them  stepping-stones  to  despotic  power. 
Such  men  were  denounced  alike  by  the  practical  sense  of  the 
community  and  by  the  speculative  thinkers  :  but  when  we  turn 
to  the  case  of  the  Spartan  king  Agis  III.,  who  proposed  a  complete 
extinction  of  debts  and  an  equal  red  i vision  of  the  landed  property 
of  the  state,  not  with  any  selfish  or  personal  views,  but  upon  pure 
ideas  of  patriotism,  well  or  ill  understood,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
renovating  the  lost  ascendency  of  Sparta — we  find  Plutarch3 
expressing  the  most  unqualified  admiration  of  this  young  king 
and  his  projects,  and  treating  the  opposition  made  to  him  as 
originating  in  no  better  feelings  than  meanness  and  cupidity. 
The  philosophical  thinkers  on  politics  conceived  (and  to  a  great 
degree  justly,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter)  that  the  conditions  of  secu- 
rity, in  the  ancient  world,  imposed  upon  the  citizens  generally  the 
absolute  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  military  spirit  and  willingness 
to  brave  at  all  times  personal  hardship  and  discomfort :  so  that 
increase  of  wealth,  on  account  of  the  habits  of  self-indulgence 

*■  Cicero,  De  Officiis,  i.  42.  shall  not  be  contracted  to  an  extent 

m  2  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  p.  684.  w?  krnx^p-  hurtful  to  the  state—"  Quamobrem  ne 

oupti  8^  vonoOerrj  Kiveiv  to*v  toioutwi/  ti  sit  aes  alienum,  quod  reipublicse  noceat, 

7r<xs  airavja,  keymy,  /xrj  mveZv  ra  axiVrjra  providendum  est  (quod  multis  rationibus 

kol  enaparaL  yrj?  re  ai>a.8a<rp.ovs  elartfyov-  caveri  potest) :  non,  si  fuerit,  ut  locu- 

/xei/ov    ko\    xPe^v    i?roK07ras,    w<tt'   ets  pletes  suurn  perdant,  debitores  lucren- 

avopCav  Ka0io-Tacr0ai  navra  avSpa,  &c. :  tur  alienum,"   &c.    What  the   multve 

compare   also   v.  p.    736—737,    where  rationes  were,  which  Cicero  had  in  his 

similar  feelings  are  intimated  not  less  mind,  I  do  not  know.  Compare  his  opin- 

emphatically.  ion  about  fcenerat ores,  Offic.  i.  42 ;  ii.  25. 

Cicero  lays  down  very  good  prin-  3  See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Agis,  espe- 

ciples  about  the  mischief  of  destroying  daily  ch.  13,  about  the  bonfire  in  which 

faith  in  contracts ;  but  his  admonitions  the  *A<£pia  or  mortgage  deeds  of  the 

to  this  effect  seem  to  be  accompanied  creditors  w  ere  all  burnt,  in  the  agora 

with  an  impracticable  condition:  the  of  Sparta;  compare  also  the  comparison 

lawgiyer  is  to  take   care   that  debts  of  Ajjis  with  Gracchus,  c.  2, 
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which  it  commonly  introduces,  was  regarded  by  them  with  more 
or  less  of  disfavour.  If  in  their  estimation  any  Grecian  community 
had  become  corrupt,  they  were  willing  to  sanction  great  interfer- 
ence with  pre-existing  rights  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  back 
nearer  to  their  ideal  standard.  And  the  real  security  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  rights  lay  in  the  conservative  feelings  of  the 
citizens  generally,  much  more  than  in  the  opinions  which  superior 
minds  imbibed  from  the  philosophers. 

Such  conservative  feelings  were  in  the  subsequent  Athenian 
democracy  peculiarly  deep-rooted.     The  mass  of  the 
Athenian  people  identified  inseparably  the  mainten-  f^acS1 
ance  of  property  in  all  its  various  shapes  with  that  of  theia  never 
their  laws  and  constitution.     And  it  is  a  remarkable   Athens- 
fact,  that  though  the  admiration  entertained  at  Athens   ^nlard 
for    Solon    was    universal,    the    principle    of    his   honestly 
Seisachtheia  and  of  his  money-depreciation  was  not  Stewards. 
only  never  imitated,  but  found  the  strongest  tacit 
reprobation  ;  whereas  at  Eome,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  kingdoms 
of  modern  Europe,  we  know  that  one  debasement  of  the  coin 
succeeded  another.     The  temptation,  of  thus  partially  eluding  the 
pressure  of  financial  embarrassments,  proved,  after  one  successful 
trial,  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  brought  down  the  coin  by 
successive  depreciations  from  the  full  pound  of  twelve  ounces  to 
the  standard  of  one  half  ounce.     It  is  of  some  importance  to  take 
notice  of  this  fact,  when  we  reflect  how  much  "  Grecian  faith  " 
has  been  degraded  by  the  Roman  writers  into  a  byword  for 
duplicity  in  pecuniary  dealings.1    The  democracy  of  Athens  (and 
indeed  the  cities  of  Greece  generally,  both  oligarchies  and  demo- 
cracies) stands  far  above  the  senate  of  Home,  and  far  above  the 

1  "  Grseca  fide  mercari."     Polybius        The   whole  tone  and  argument  of 

puts   the   Greeks   greatly  below   the  the  Oration  of   Demosthenes  against 

Romans  in  point  of  veracity  and  good  Leptines  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 

faith  (vi.  56) ;  in  another  passage  he  respect  of  the  Athenian  Dikastery  for 

speaks  not  quite  so  confidently  (xviii.  vested    interests,     even     under    less 

17).    Even  the  testimony  of  the  Roman  obvious  forms  than  that  of  pecuniary 

writers  is  sometimes  given  in  favour  of  possession.     We  may  add  a  striking 

Attic  good  faith,  not  against  it — "  ut  passage  of  Demosthenes  cont.  Timo- 

semper  et  in  omni  re,  quicquid  sincera  krat.     wherein     he     denounces     the 

fide  gereretur,  id  Romani  Attica  fieri  rescinding   of    past    transactions   (ri 

prsedicarent ".    (Velleius  Paterc.  ii.  23.)  nenpayixeva    \vaat,     contrasted     with 

The  language  of  He  ffter(Athenaische  prospective  legislation)  as  an  injustice 

Gerichtsverfassung,  p.  466),  especially,  peculiar  to  oligarchy,  and  repugnant 

degrades  very  undeservedly  the  state  to  the  feelings  of  a  democracy  (cont. 

of  good  faith  and  credit  at  Athens.  Timokr-at.  c.  20,  p.  724 ;  o.  36,  747). 
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modern  kingdoms  of  France  and  England  until  comparatively 
recent  times,  in  respect  of  honest  dealing  with  the  coinage.1 
Moreover,  while  there  occurred  at  Koine  several  political  changes 
which  brought  about  new  tables,2  or  at  least  a  partial  depreciation 
of  contracts,  no  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  ever  happened  at 
Athens,  during  the  three  centuries  between  Sol6n  and  the  end  of 
the  free  working  of  the  democracy.  Doubtless  there  were 
fraudulent  debtors  at  Athens  ;  while  the  administration  of 
private  law,  though  not  in  any  way  conniving  at  their  proceed- 
ings, was  far  too  imperfect  to  repress  them  as  effectually  as  might 
have  been  wished.  But  the  public  sentiment  on  the  point  was 
just  and  decided.  It  may  be  asserted  with  confidence  that  a  loan 
of  money  at  Athens  was  quite  as  secure  as  it  ever  was  kt  any  time 
or  place  of  the  ancient  world, — in  spite  of  the  great  and  important 
superiority  of  Rome  with  respect  to  the  accumulation  of  a  body 
of  authoritative  legal  precedent,  the  source  of  what  was  ultimately 
shaped  into  the  Eoman  jurisprudence.  Among  the  various 
causes  of  sedition  or  mischief  in  the  Grecian  communities,3  we 
hear  little  of  the  pressure  of  private  debt. 

1 A    similar  credit,   in  respect  to  "  The  Athenian  people  (says  Aristo- 

monetary  probity,  may  be  claimed  for  phanes)  deal  with  their  public  servants 

the  republic  of  Florence.    M.  Sismondi  as   they   do   with   their   coins :   they 

says,    ^  Au    milieu    des    revolutions  prefer  the  new  and  bad  to  the  old  and 

mondtaires  de  tous  les  pays  voisins  et  good."     If  the  people  were  so  exceed- 

tandis  que  la  mauvaise  foi  des  gouver-  mgly,  and  even  extravagantly,  desirous 

nemens   altdroit   le   numeraire   d'une  of  obtaining  the  new  coins,  this  is  a 

extremite"   a  l'autre    de   l'Europe,    le  strong  proof  that  they  were  not  depre- 

florin  ou  sequin  de  Florence  est  ton-  dated,  and  that  no  loss  was  incurred 

jours  reste-  le  meme  :  il  est  du  meme  by  giving  the  old  coins  in  exchange  for 

poids,  du  meme  titre  ;  il  porte  la  meme  them.     They  might  perhaps  be  care- 

empreinte  que  celui  qui  fut  battu  en  lessly  executed. 

1252".     (Republiques  Italiennes,  vol.  2  "  Sane  vetus  Urbi  f  oenebre  malum 

iii.  ch.  18,  p.  176.)  (says  Tacitus,  Ann.  vi.  16)  et  seditionum 

M.  Boeckh  (Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  discordiarumque    creberrima    causa," 

i.  6  ;  iv.  19),  while  affirming  justly  and  &c. :    compare    Appian,    Bell.    Civil, 

decidedly,  that  the  Athenian  republic  Prsefat.  ;  and  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des 

always  set  a  high  value  on  maintaining  Lois,  L.  xxii.  c.  22. 

the  integrity  of  their  silver  money— yet  The  constant  hopes  and  intrigues  of 

thinks  that  the  gold  pieces  which  were  debtors  at  Rome,  to  get  rid  of  their 

coined  in  Olyinp.  93,  2  (408  B.C.)  under  debts  by  some  political  movement,  are 

the  archonship  of  AntigenSs  (out  of  nowhere   more   forcibly  brqught   out 

the  golden  ornaments  in  the  acropolis,  than  in  the  second  Catilinarian  Oration 

and  at  a  time  of   public  embarrass;  of  Cicero,  c.  8—9  :  read  also  the  striking 

ments)  were  debased  and  made  to  pass  harangue  of   Catiline  to   his   fellow- 

for  more  than  their  value.    The  oidy  conspirators  (Sallust,  B.  Catilin.  c.  20 

evidence  in  support  of   this  position  — 21). 

appears  to  be  the  passage  in  Aristo-  3  The  insolvent  debtor  in  some  of 

phanes     (Ran.     719—737)     with     the  the  Boeotian  towns  was  condemned  to 

Scholia  ;  but  this  very  passage  seems  sit  publicly  in  the  agora  with  a  basket 

to  me  rather  to  prove  the  contrary.,  on  his  head,  and  then  disfranchised 
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By  the  measures  of  relief  above  described,1  Solon  had  accom- 
plished results  surpassing  his  own  best  hopes.     He 
had  healed  the  prevailing  discontents  ;  and  such  was  empowered 
the  confidence  and  gratitude  which  he  had  inspired,   tJepoH-7 
that  he  was  now  called  upon  to  draw  up  a  constitution  tical  con- 
and  laws  for  the  better  working  of  the  government 
in  future.      His  constitutional  changes  were  great  and  valu- 
able :  respecting  his  laws,  what  we  hear  is  rather  curious  than 
important. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that,  down  to  the  time  of  Solon,  the 
classification  received  in  Attica  was  that  of  the  four  Ionic  tribes, 
comprising  in  one  scale  the  Phratries  and  Gentes,  and  in  another 
scale  the  three  Trittyes  and  forty-eight  Naukraries — while  the 
Eupatridse,  seemingly  a  few  specially  respected  gentes,  and 
perhaps  a  few  distinguished  families  in  all  the  gentes,  had  in 
their  hands  all  the  powers  of  government  Sol6n  introduced  a 
new  principle  of  classification — called  in  Greek  the  timocratic 
principle.  He  distributed  all  the  citizens  of  the  tribes,  without 
any  reference  to  their  gentes  or  phratries,  into  four  classes, 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  property,  which  he  caused  to  be 
assessed  and  entered  in  a  public  schedule.  Those  whose  annual 
income  was  equal  to  500  medimni  of  corn  (about  700  Imperial 
bushels)  and  upwards — one  medimnus  being  considered  equi- 
valent to  one  drachma  in  money — he  placed  in  the  highest  class  ; 
those  who  received  between  300  and  500  medimni  or  drachms 
formed  the  second  class  ;  and  those  between  200  and  300,  the 
third.2  The  fourth  and  most  numerous  class  com- 
prised all  those  who  did  not  possess  land  yielding  a  _f0urnsus 
produce  equal  to  200  medimni.  The  first  class,  called  scales  of 
Pentakosiomedimni,    were    alone    eligible    to    the 

(Nikolaus  Damaskenus,  Frag.  p.  152,  Aristot.  Fragm.  nepl  noXireiW,  Ft.  51, 

ed.  Orelli).  ed.     Neumann ;     Harpokration    and 

According    to    Diod6rus,    the    old  Photius,   v.  'iTnras;    Etymolog.  Mag. 

severe   law    against    the   body   of    a  Zevyio-iov,  ©rjTt/cdi/ ;   the  Etyni.  Mag. 

debtor,  long  after  it  had  been  abrogated  ZevyC<riov,  and   the   Schol.  Aristoph. 

by  Sol6n  at  Athens,  still  continued  in  Equit.  627,  recognize  only  three  classes. 

other  parts  of  Greece  (i.  79).  He  took  a  medimnus  (of  wheat  or 

iSoldn,    Frag.   27,   ed.    Schneid.—  barley?)  as  equivalent  to  a  drachm,  and 

».     ,    „  ,  «    «    -       -      •   .u    s.  a  sheep  at  the  same  value  (ib.  c.  23). 

A  pep  aeATrra  <rvv  0«h<tiv  rjwo- ,  a\\a  5  The  medimnus  seems  equal  to  about 

ovpaxTjv  one  and  two-fifths  (1-4)  English  Imperial 

^Pbov'  bushel :   consequently  500  medimni  = 

2  Plutarch,  Soldn,  18—23 ;   Pollux,  700  English  Imperial  bushels,  or  87i 

xiii.    130;    Aristot.    Polit.   ii.    9,    4;  quarters. 
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archonship  and  to  all  commands  :  the  second  were  called  the 
Knights  or  horsemen  of  the  state,  as  possessing  enough  to  enable 
them  to  keep  a  horse  and  perform  military  service  in  that 
capacity  :  the  third  class,  called  the  Zeugitse,  formed  the  heavy- 
armed  infantry,  and  were  bound  to  serve,  each  witn  his  full 
panoply.     Each  of  these  three  classes  was  entered  in  the  public 
schedule  as  possessed  of  a  taxable  capital  calculated  with  a  certain 
reference  to  his  annual  income,  but  in  a  proportion  diminishing 
according  to  the  scale  of  that  income — and  a  man  paid  taxes  to 
the  state  according  to  the  sum  for  which  he  stood  rated  in  the 
schedule  ;  so  that  this  direct  taxation  acted  really  like  a  graduated 
income-tax.     The  rateable  property  of  the  citizen  belonging  to 
the  richest  class  (the  Pentakosiomedimnus)  was  calculated  and 
entered  on  the  state-schedule  at  a  sum  of  capital  equal  to  twelve 
times  his  annual  income  :    that  of  the  Hippeus,  Horseman  or 
knight,  at  a  sum  equal  to  ten  times  his  annual  income  :  that  of 
the  Zeugite,  at  a  sum  equal  to  five  times  his  annual  income. 
Thus  a   Pentakosiomedimnus  whose    income  was  exactly  500 
drachms  (the  minimum  qualification  of  his  class),  stood  rated  in 
the  schedule  for  a  taxable  property  of  6000  drachms  or  one  talent, 
being  twelve  times  his  income — if  his  annual  income  were  1000 
drachms,  he  would  stand  rated  for  12,000  drachms  or  two  talents, 
being  the  same  proportion  of  income  to  rateable  capital.     But 
when  we  pass  to  the  second  class,  Horsemen  or  knights,  the 
proportion  of  the  two  is  changed.     The  Horseman 
liability  to     possessing  an  income  of  just  300  drachms  (or  300 
income-tax     medimni)  would  stand  rated  for  3000  drachms,  or  ten 
richest  times  his  real  income,  and  so  in  the  same  proportion 

compared"6    f°r  any  income  above  300  and  below  500.    Again,  in 

with  the        t^  third  class,  or  below  300,  the  proportion  is  a  second 
other.  ,  '  ,    '         r     r. 

time    altered — the    Zeugite    possessing    exactly  200 

drachms  of  income  was  rated  upon  a  still  lower  calculation,  at  1000 

drachms,  or  a  sum  equal  to  five  times  his  income  ;  and  all  incomes 

of  this  class  (between  200  and  300  drachms)  would  in  like  manner 

be  multiplied  by  five  in  order  to  obtain  the  amount  of  rateable 

capital.     Upon  these  respective  sums  of  scheduled  capital,  all 

direct  taxation  was  levied.     If  the  state  required  one  per  cent,  of 

direct  tax,  the  poorest  Pentakosiomedimnus  would  pay  (upon 

6000  drachms)  60  drachms  :   the  poorest  Hippeus  would  pay 
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(upon  3000  drachms)  30  ;  the  poorest  Zeugite  would  pay  (upon 
1000  drachms)  10  drachms.  And  thus  this  mode  of  assessment 
would  operate  like  a  graduated  income-tax,  looking  at  it  in 
reference  to  the  three  different  classes — but  as  an  equal  income-tax, 
looking  at  it  in  reference  to  the  different  individuals  comprised  in 
one  and  the  same  class.1 

All  persons  in  the  state  whose  annual  income  amounted  to  less 
than  200  medimni  or  drachms  were  placed  in  the  fourth  class, 
and  they  must  have  constituted  the  large  majority  of  the 
community.  They  were  not  liable  to  any  direct  taxation,  and 
perhaps  were  not  at  first  even  entered  upon  the  taxable  schedule, 
more  especially  as  we  do  not  know  that  any  taxes  were  actually 
levied  upon  this  schedule  during  the  Solonian  times.  It  is  said 
that  they  were  all  called  Thetes,  but  this  appellation  is  not  well 


i  The  excellent  explanation  of  the 
Solonian  (nV^jua)  property-schedule 
and  graduated  qualification,  first  given 
by  Boeckh  in  his  Staatshaushaltung 
der  Athener  (b.  iii.  c.  5),  has  elucidated 
a  subject  which  was,  before  him, 
nothing  but  darkness  and  mystery. 
The  statement  of  Pollux  (viii.  130), 
given  in  very  loose  language,  had  been, 
before  Boeckh,  erroneously  appre- 
hended: avrikiaitov  eis  to  8rjfj.6o-iov,  dees 
not  mean  the  sums  which  the  Pen- 
takosiomedimnus,  the  Hippeus,  or  the 
Zeugite,  actually  paid  to  the  state,  but 
the  sums  for  which  each  was  rated,  or 
which  each  was  liable  to  pay  if  called 
upon :  of  course  the  state  does  not  call 
for  the  whole  of  a  man's  rated  property, 
but  exacts  an  equal  proportion  of  it 
from  each. 

On  one  point  I  cannot  concur  with 
Boeckh.  He  fixes  the  pecuniary  quali- 
fication of  the  third  class,  or  Zeugites, 
at  150  drachms,  not  at  200.  All  the 
positive  testimonies  (as  he  himself 
allows,  p.  31)  agree  in  fixing  200,  and 
not  150  ;  and  the  inference  drawn  from 
the  old  law,  quoted  in  Demosthenes 
(cont.  Makartat.  p.  1067)  is  too  un- 
certain to  outweigh  this  concurrence  of 
authorities. 

Moreover,  the  whole  Solonian  sche- 
dule becomes  clearer  and  more  symme- 
trical if  we  adhere  to  the  statement  of 
200  drachms,  and  not  150,  as  the  lowest 
scale  of  Zeugite  income ;  for  the  sche- 
duled capital  is  then,  in  all  the  three 
scales,  a  definite  and  exact  multiple  of 
the  income  returned  — in  the  richest 


class  it  is  twelve  times— in  the  middle 
class,  ten  times— in  the  poorest,  five 
times  the  income.  But  this  corres- 
pondence ceases,  if  we  adopt  the  sup- 
position of  Boeckh,  that  the  lowest 
Zeugite  income  was  150  drachms ;  for 
the  sum  of  1000  drachms  (at  which  the 
lowest  Zeugite  was  rated  in  the  sche- 
dule) is  no  exact  multiple  of  150 
drachms.  In  order  to  evade  this  diffi- 
culty, Boeckh  employs  a  way  both 
roundabout  and  including  nice  frac- 
tions ;  he  thinks  that  the  income  of 
each  was  converted  into  capital  by 
multiplying  by  twelve,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  the  richest  class,  or  Pentako- 
siomedimni,  the  whole  sum  so  obtained 
was  entered  in  the  schedule— in  the 
case  of  the  second  class,  or  Hippeis, 
five-sixths  of  the  sum — and  in  the  case 
of  the  third  class,  or  Zeugites,  five- 
ninths  of  the  sum.  Now  this  process 
seems  to  me  rather  complicated,  and 
the  employment  of  a  fraction  such  as 
five-ninths  (both  difficult  and  not  much 
above  the  simple  fraction  of  one-half) 
very  improbable :  moreover  Boeckh's 
own  table  (p.  41)  gives  fractional  sums 
in  the  third  class,  when  none  appear 
in  the  first  or  second. 

Such  objections,  of  course,  would 
not  be  admissible,  if  there  was  any 
positive  evidence  to  prove  the  point. 
But  in  this  case  they  are  in  harmony 
with  all  the  positive  evidence,  and  are 
amply  sufficient  (in  my  judgment)  to 
countervail  the  presumption  arising 
from  the  old  law  on  which  Boeckh 
rolies. 
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sustained,  and  cannot  be  admitted :  the  fourth  compartment  in 
the  descending  scale  was  indeed  termed  the  Thetic  census, 
because  it  contained  all  the  Thetes,  and  because  most  of  its 
members  were  of  that  humble  description  ;  but  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  a  proprietor  whose  land  yielded  to  him  a  clear 
annual  return  of  100,  120,  140,  or  180  drachms,  could  ever  have 
been  designated  by  that  name.1 

Such  were  the  divisions  in  the  political  scale  established  by 
Admea-  Solon,  called  by  Aristotle  a  Timocracy,  in  which  the 
of^oHtical  rights,  honours,  functions,  and  liabilities  of  the 
rights  and  citizens  were  measured  out  according  to  the  assessed 
according  property  of  each.  The  highest  honours  of  the  state — 
scaLe— a  tna,,fc  *s>  tne  P^aces  of  the  nine  archons  annually 
Timocracy.  chosen,  as  well  as  those  in  the  senate  of  Areopagus, 
into  which  the  past  archons  always  entered — perhaps  also  the 
posts  of  Prytanes  of  the  Naukrari — were  reserved  for  the  first 
class  :  the  poor  Eupatrids  became  ineligible,  while  rich  men  not 
Eupatrids  were  admitted.  Other  posts  of  inferior  distinction 
were  filled  by  the  second  and  third  classes,  who  were  moreover 
bound  to  military  service,  the  one  on  horseback,  the  other  as 
heavy-armed  soldiers  on  foot.  Moreover,  the  Liturgies  of  the 
state,  as  they  were  called — unpaid  functions  such  as  the 
trierarchy,  choregy,  gymnasiarchy,  &c,  which  entailed  expense 
and  trouble  on  the  holder  of  them — were  distributed  in  some 
way  or  other  between  the  members  of  the  three  classes,  though 
we  do  not  know  how  the  distribution  was  made  in  these  early 
times.  On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the  fourth  or  lowest 
class  were  disqualified  from  holding  any  individual  office  of 
dignity.  They  performed  no  liturgies,  served  in  case  of  war  only 
as  light-armed  or  with  a  panoply  provided  by  the  state,  and  paid 
nothing  to  the  direct  property-tax  or  Eisphora.  It  would  be 
incorrect  to  say  that  they  paid  no  taxes,  for  indirect  taxes,  such 

i  See    Boeckh,    Staatshaushaltung  (Boeckh,  p.  36). 
der  Athener,  v.t  supra.     Pollux  gives        Plato   in   his  treatise  De  Legibus 

an  Inscription  describing  Anthemi&n  admits    a    quadripartite    census     of 

son  of  Diphilus, — ©tjtikov  o.vt\  tc\ous  citizens,  according  to  more  or  less  of 

rn-TrdS'  djuenj/ajuevos.      The  word  reAeiv  property  (Legg.  V.  p.  744  ;   vi.  p.  756). 

does  not  necessarily  mean  actual  pay-  Compare  Tittmann,  Griechische  Staats- 

ment,  but  "  the  being  included  in  a  verfassungen,  p.  648,  653 ;  K.  P.  Her- 

class  with  a  certain  aggregate  of  duties  maun,  Lehrbuch   der   Gr.   Staatsalt 

and  liabilities,"— equivalent  to  censeri  §  108, 
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as  duties  on  imports,  fell  upon  them  in  common  with  the  rest ; 
and  we  must  recollect  that  these  latter  were,  throughout  a  long 
period  of  Athenian  history,  in  steady  operation,  while  the  direct 
taxes  were  only  levied  on  rare  occasions. 

But  though  this  fourth  class,  constituting  the  great  numerical 
majority  of   the  free  people,  were  shut   out  from   F0urthor 
individual  office,  their  collective  importance  was  in  poorest 
another  way  greatly  increased.     They  were  invested   exercised 
with  the  right  of  choosing  the  annual  archons,  out  of  JJJjJf-jJ 
the  class  of  Pentakosiomedimni ;   and  what  was  of  assembly- 
more  importance  still,  the  archons  and  the  magistrates  gistrates 
generally,  after  their  year  of  office,  instead  of  being  jjjj^fj? 
accountable  to  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  were  made  account- 
formally  accountable  to  the  public  assembly  sitting 
in  judgment  upon  their  past  conduct.     They  might  be  impeached 
and  called  upon  to  defend  themselves,  punished  in  case  of  mis- 
behaviour, and  debarred  from  the  usual  honour  of  a  seat  in  the 
senate  of  Areopagus. 

Had  the  public  assembly  been  called  upon  to  act  alone  without 
aid  or  guidance,  this  accountability  would  have  proved   pro-bou- 
only  nominal.     But  Sol6n  converted  it  into  a  reality   le^j?0™ 
by  another  new  institution,  which  will  hereafter  be   sidering 
found  of  great  moment  in  the  working  out  of  the  Four 
Athenian  democracy.     He  created  the  pro-bouleutio  Hundred- 
or  pre-considering  senate,  with  intimate  and  especial  reference  to 
the  public  assembly — to  prepare  matters  for  its  discussion,  to 
convoke  and  superintend  its  meetings,  and  to  ensure  the  execution 
of  its  decrees.     The  senate,  as  first  constituted  by  So'16n,  comprised 
400  members,  taken  in  equal  proportions  from  the  four  tribes, — 
not  chosen  by  lot  (as  they  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  democracy),  but  elected  by  the  people,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  archons  then  were, — persons  of  the  fourth  or 
poorest  class  of  the  census,  though  contributing  to  elect,  not  being 
themselves  eligible. 

But  while  Solon  thus  created  the  new  pre-considering  senate, 
identified  with    and  subsidiary  to  the    popular    assembly,  he 
manifested  no  jealousy  of  the  pre-existing  Areopagitic  Senate  of 
senate.      On  the  contrary,  he  enlarged  its  powers,  Areopagus 
gave  to  it  an  ample  supervision  over  the  execution  of  enlarged. 
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the  laws  generally,  and  imposed  upon  it  the  censorial  duty  of 
inspecting  the  lives  and  occupation  of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  of 
punishing  men  of  idle  and  dissolute  habits.  He  was  himself,  as 
past  archon,  a  member  of  this  ancient  senate,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  contemplated  that  by  means  of  the  two  senates,  the  state 
would  be  held  fast,  as  it  were  with  a  double  anchor,  against  all 
shocks  and  storms.1 

Such  are  the  only  new  political  institutions  (apart  from  the 
laws  to  be  noticed  presently)  which  there  are  grounds  for  ascrib- 
ing to  Soldn,  when  we  take  proper  care  to  discriminate  what 
really  belongs  to  Solon  and  his  age,  from  the  Athenian  constitu- 
tion as  afterwards  remodelled.  It  has  been  a  practice 
frequently  common  with  many  able  expositors  of  Grecian  affairs, 
tween  So-  and  followed  partly  even  by  Dr.  Thirlwall/2  to  con- 
lonian  and  nect  the  name  of  Solon  with  the  whole  political  and 
Ionian  in-  judicial  state  of  Athens  as  it  stood  between  the  age  of 
stitutions.  perikig8  anci  that  of  Demosthenes,— the  regulations  of 
the  senate  of  five  hundred,  the  numerous  public  dikasts  or  jurors 
taken  by  lot  from  the  people,  as  well  as  the  body  annually 
selected  for  law-revision,  and  called  Nomothets,  and  the  prosecu- 
tion (called  the  Graphe  Paranomon)  open  to  be  instituted  against 
the  proposer  of  any  measure  illegal,  unconstitutional  or  dangerous. 
There  is  indeed  some  countenance  for  this  confusion  between 
Loose  lan-      Solonian  and  post-Solonian  Athens,  in  the  usage  of  the 

guage  of  the  orators  themselves.  For  Demosthenes  and  iEschines 
Athenian  ..         ,  - 

orators  on  employ  the  name  of  Solon  m  a  very  loose  manner,  and 
this  point.  treat  kjm  as  ^  author  of  institutions  belonging 
evidently  to  a  later  age :  for  example,  the  striking  and  characteris- 
tic oath  of  the  Heliastic  jurors,  which  Demosthenes3  ascribes  to 

i  Plutarch,  Sol6n,  18, 19,  23  ;  Philo-  the  legislation  of  Sol6n,  keeps  duly  in 

chorus,  Frag.  60,  ed.  Didot.   Athenaeus,  view  the  material  difference  between 

iv.  p.  163  ;  Valer.  Maxim,  ii.  6.  Athens  as  constituted  by  Soldn,  and 

2  Meursius,  Soldn:  passim ;  Sigonius,  Athens  as  it  came  to  be  after  Kleis- 
De  Bepubl.  Athen.  i.  p.  39  (though  in  thenSs  ;  but  he  presumes  a  closer  ana- 
some  passages  he  makes  a  marked  dis-  logy  between  the  Roman  patricians 
tinction  between  the  time  before  and  and  the  Athenian  Eupatridae  than  we 
after  Kleisthenes,  p.  28).  See  Wachs-  are  entitled  to  count  upon, 
muth,  Hellenische  Alterthumskunde,  3  Demosthen.  cont.  Timokrat.  p.  746. 
vol.  i.  sect.  46,  47 ;  Tittman,  Griechische  ^Eschin^s  ascribes  this  oath  to  6  t/ojuo- 
Staatsverfassungen,  p.  146  ;  Platner,  flenjs  (c.  Ktesiphon.  p.  389). 
Der  Attische  Prozess,  book  ii.  ch.  5,  Dr.  Thirlwall  notices  the  oath  as 
p.  28—38  :  Dr.  Thirlwall,  History  of  prescribed  by  Soldn  (History  of  Greece, 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xi.  p.  46 — 57.  vol.  ii.  ch.  xi.  p.  47). 

Niebuhr,  in  his  brief  allusions  te        So  again  Demosthenes  and^Eschinfis, 
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Solon,  proclaims  itself  in  many  ways  as  belonging  to  the  age  after 
Kleisthenes,  especially  by  the  mention  of  the  senate  of  five 
hundred,  and  not  of  four  hundred.  Among  the  citizens  who 
served  as  jurors  or  dikasts,  Solon  was  venerated  generally  as  the 
author  of  the  Athenian  laws.  An  orator  therefore  might  well 
employ  his  name  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis,  without  provoking 
any  critical  inquiry  whether  the  particular  institution,  which  he 
happened  to  be  then  impressing  upon  his  audience,  belonged 
really  to  Solon  himself  or  to  the  subsequent  periods.  Many  of 
those  institutions,  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  mentions  in  conjunction 
with  the  name  of  Solon,  are  among  the  last  refinements  and 


in  the  oration  against  Leptines  (c.  21, 
p.  486)  and  against  Timokrat.  p.  706, 
707— compare  ^Eschin.  c.  Ktesiph.  p. 
429— in  commenting  upon  the  formali- 
ties enjoined  for  repealing  an  existing 
law  and  enacting  a  new  one,  while 
ascribing  the  whole  to  Soldn— say, 
among  other  things,  that  Sol6n 
directed  the  proposer  "  to  post  up  his 
project  of  law  before  the  Eponymi" 
(eicOelvcu.  np6<r0ev  t5>v  'Ettcovvijluv)  :  now 
the  Eponymi  were  (the  statues  of)  the 
heroes  from  whom  the  ten  Kleisthenean 
tribes  drew  their  names,  and  the  law 
making  mention  of  these  statues  pro- 
claims itself  as  of  a  date  subsequent  to 
Kleisthenes.  Even  the  law  defining 
the  treatment  of  the  condemned  mur- 
derer who  returned  from  exile,  which 
both  Demosthenes  and  Doxopater  (ap. 
Walz.  Collect.  Rhetor,  vol.  ii.  p.  223) 
call  a  law  of  Drako,  is  really  later  than 
Soldn,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  mention 
of  the  d£wv  (Demosth.  cont.  Aristok.  p. 
629). 

Andokides  is  not  less  liberal  in  his 
employment  of  the  name  of  Soldn  (see 
Orat.  i.  De  Mysteriis,  p.  13),  where  he 
cites  as  a  law  of  Sol&n  an  enactment 
which  contains  the  mention  of  the 
tribe  ./Eantis  and  the  senate  of  five 
hundred  (obviously  therefore  subse- 
quent to  the  revolution  of  Kleisthenes), 
besides  other  matters  which  prove  it  to 
have  been  passed  even  subsequent  to 
the  oligarchical  revolution  of  the  four 
hundred,  towards  the  close  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war.  The  Prytanes,  the 
Proedri,  and  the  division  of  the  year 
into  ten  portions  of  time,  each  called 
by  the  name  of  a  prytany— so  inter- 
woven with  all  the  public  proceedings 
of  Athens— do  not  belong  to  the  Solo- 
man   Athens,   but    to   Athens  as   it 


stood  after  the  ten  tribes  of  Kleis- 
thenes. 

SchBmann  maintains  emphatically, 
that  the  sworn  Nomothetse  as  they 
stood  in  the  days  of  Demosthenes  were 
instituted  by  Sol6n  ;  but  he  admits  at 
the  same  time  that  the  allusions  of  the 
orators  to  this  institution  include  both 
words  and  matters  essentially  post-So- 
lonian,  so  that  modifications  subse- 
quent to  Soldn  must  have  been  intro- 
duced. This  admission  seems  to  me 
fatal  to  the  cogency  of  his  proof :  see 
Schomann,  De  Comitiis,  ch.  vii.  p.  266 
—268  ;  and  the  same  author,  Antiq.  J. 
P.  Att.  sect,  xxxii.  His  opinion  is 
shared  by  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch 
der  Griech.  Staatsalterth.  sect.  131 ; 
and  Platner,  Attischer  Prozess,  vol.  ii. 
p.  38. 

Meier,  De  Bonis  Damnatorum.  p.  2, 
remarks  upon  the  laxity  with  which 
the  orators  use  the  name  of  Soldn: 
"  Oratores  Solonis  nomine  ssepe  utun- 
tur,  ubi  omnino  legislatorem  quem- 
quam  significare  volunt,  etiamsi  a 
Solone  ipso  lex  lata  non  est".  Her- 
mann Schelling,  in  his  Dissertation 
de  Solonis  Legibus  ap.  Oratt.  Attic. 
(Berlin,  1842),  has  collected  and  dis- 
cussed the  references  to  Soldn  and  to 
his  laws  in  the  orators.  He  controverts 
the  opinion  just  cited  from  Meier,  but 
upon  arguments  no  way  satisfactory 
to  me  (p.  6—8)  ;  the  more  so  as  he  him- 
self admits  that  the  dialect  in  which 
the  Solonian  laws  appear  in  the  cita- 
tion of  the  orators  can  never  have  been 
the  original  dialect  of  Soldn  himself 
(p.  3—5),  and  makes  also  substantially 
the  same  admission  as  Schomann,  in 
regard  to  the  presence  of  post-Solonian 
matters  in  the  supposed  Solonian  law 
(p.  23-27). 
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elaborations  of  the  democratical  mind  of  Athens — gradually 
prepared,  doubtless,  during  the  interval  between  Kleisthenes  and 
Perikles,  but  not  brought  into  full  operation  until  the  period  of 
the  latter  (460—429  B.C.).  For  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
these  numerous  dikasteries  and  assemblies  in  regular,  frequent, 
and  long  standing  operation,  without  an  assured  payment  to  the 
dikasts  who  composed  them.  Now  such  payment  first  began  to 
be  made  about  the  time  of  Perikles,  if  not  by  his  actual  proposi- 
tion j1  and  Demosthenes  had  good  reason  for  contending  that  if 
it  were  suspended,  the  judicial  as  well  as  the  administrative 
system  of  Athens  would  at  once  fall  to  pieces.2  It  would  be  a 
marvel,  such  as  nothing  short  of  strong  direct  evidence  would 
justify  us  in  believing,  that  in  an  age  when  even  partial  demo- 
cracy was  yet  untried,  Solon  should  conceive  the  idea  of  such 
institutions ;  it  would  be  a  marvel  still  greater  that 
never  con-  the  half-emancipated  Thetes  and  small  proprietors,  for 
the  Future  whom  he  legislated — yet  trembling  under  the  rod  of 
change  or      the  Eupatrid  archons,  and  utterly  inexperienced  in 

revision 

of  his  collective  business — should  have  been  found  suddenly 

own  awi.  competent  to  fulfil  these  ascendant  functions,  sueh  as 
the  citizens  of  conquering  Athens  in  the  days  of  Perikles — full  of 
the  sentiment  of  force  and  actively  identifying  themselves  with 
the  dignity  of  their  community — became  gradually  competent, 
and  not  more  than  com}  etent,  to  exercise  with  effect.  To  suppose 
that  Solon  contemplated  and  provided  for  the  periodical  revision 
of  his  laws  by  establishing  a  Nomothetic  jury  or  dikastery,  such 
as  that  which  we  find  in  operation  during  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
would  be  at  variance  (in  my  judgment)  with  any  reasonable 
estimate  either  of  the  man  or  of  the  age.  Herodotus  says  that 
Solon,  having  exacted  from  the  Athenians  solemn  oaths  that  they 
would  not  rescind  any  of  his  laws  for  ten  years,  quitted  Athens 
for  that  period,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  rescind 
them  himself :  Plutarch  informs  us  that  he  gave  to  his  laws  force 
for  a  century  absolute.3  Solon  himself,  and  Drako  before  him, 
had  been  lawgivers  evoked  and  empowered  by  the  special  emer- 

1  See  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  3  Herodot.  i.  29 ;  Plutarch,  Solon, 
Athens,  book  ii.  e.  15.  c.  25.    Aulus  Gellius  affirms  that  the 

2  Demosthen.  cont.  Tvmokrat.  c.  26,  Athenians  swore  under  strong  religious 
p.  731 :  compare  Aristophanes,  Ekkle-  penalties  to  observe  them  for  ever  (ii. 
siazus.  302.  12). 
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gency  of  the  times  :  the  idea  of  a  frequent  revision  of  laws,  by  a 
body  of  lot-selected  dikasts,  belongs  to  a  far  more  advanced  age, 
and  could  not  well  have  been  present  to  the  minds  of  either.  The 
wooden  rollers  of  Solon,  like  the  tables  of  the  Roman  decemvirs,1 
were  doubtless  intended  as  a  permanent  "  fons  omnis  publici 
privatique  juris". 

If  we  examine  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  shall  see  that  nothin 
more  than  the  bare  foundation  of  the  democracy  of  Sol6n  laid 
Athens  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Perikles,  can  reason-   the  foun- 
ably  be  ascribed  to  Solon.     "I  gave  to  the  people   theAthe- 
(Solon  says  in  one  of  his  short  remaining  fragments2)   Sacyfbut* 
as  much  strength  as  sufficed  for  their  needs,  without  his  institu- 
either  enlarging  or  diminishing  their  dignity:   for   nXdemo- 
those  too  who  possessed  power  and  were  noted  for  craticai. 
wealth,  I  took  care  that  no  unworthy  treatment  should  be  reserved. 
I  stood  with  the  strong  shield  cast  over  both  parties,  so  as  not  to 
allow  an  unjust  triumph  to  either."/  Again,  Aristotle  tells  us 
that  Solon  bestowed  upon  the  people  as  much  power  as  was 
indispensable,  but  no  more  :3  the  power  to  elect  their  magistrates 
and  hold  them  to  accountability  :  if  the  people  had  had  less  than 
this,  they  could  not  have  been  expected  to  remain  tranquil — they 


l  Livy,  iii.  34. 

2Sol6n,  Fragm.  ii.  3,  ed.  Schnei-_ 
dewin  :— 

A7)jK<p  p.ev  yap  eSwKa  to<tov  /cpaTOS,  o<ro~oi' 
l-rap/cei, 
Tiprjs  out*  d<f>e\wv,  out*  e-rope£dpevos  ■ 
Oi  5*  e1xov  &vvap.t.v  <cal  xpjjp.ao-ii'  ^o"*" 
dytjTOi, 
Kal  rot?  etppa<rafj.y)v  /w]Sei>  dei/ces  ex^t-v. 
"Ectttji'  8'  ap.'t>ij3a\<i)v  Kparepbv  ad/cos  dp-* 
<f>OTe'poi<ri, 
NikijV  8'  oxjk  elair  ov&erepovs  dSi/cws. 

The  reading  eirapicel  in  the  first  line 
is  not  universally  approved:  Brunck 
adopts  enapKelu,  which  Niebuhr 
approves.  The  latter  construes  it  to 
mean— "I  gave  to  the  people  only  so 
much  power  as  could  not  be  withheld 
from  them".    (Rom.  Geschichte,  t.  ii. 

}).  346,  2nd  ed.)  Taking  the  first  two 
ines  together,  I  think  Niebuhr's  mean- 
ing is  substantially  correct,  though  I 
give  a  more  literal  translation  myself. 
Soldn  seems  to  be  vindicating  himself 
against  the  reproach  of  having  been 
too  domocratical,  which  was  doubtless 
addressed  to  him  in  every  variety  of 


language. 

3  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  9,  4.  ^  'E-rel  2dAu>i> 
y~"  eouee  tV  avayKaioTarrtv  d-roSiSoVou  Tii 
Oijp<}>  Svvapn.v,  to  Tas  dpxds  alpetadai  nai 
evOvveiv  •  firjSe  yap  tovtov  Kv'pios  2>v  6 
Srjpos,  SovA.0?  av  €irj  koX  -roXepios. 

In  this  passage  respecting  Soldn 
(containing  sections  2,  3,  4  of  the 
edition  of  M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire) 
Aristotle  first  gives  the  opinion  of 
certain  critics  who  praised  Sol&n,  with 
the  reasons  upon  which  it  is  founded ; 
next,  the  opinion  of  certain  critics 
who  blamed  him,  with  their  reasons; 
thirdly,  his  own  judgment.  The  first 
of  these  three  contains  sect.  2 
(from  SoA.wi'a  8*  «i/kh,  down  to  rd 
SiKao-rijpLa   -roirjcras    €<c    itolvtmv).      The 

second  contains  the  greater  part  of 

sect.  3  (from  Atb  aal  fj.ep.<f>ovTaC  Tires 
avTw,  down  to  TTjf  vuv  Srip-OKpariav). 
The  remainder  is  his  own  judgment. 
I  notice  this,  because  sections  2  and  3 
are  not  to  be  taken  as  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle  himself,  but  of  those  upon 
whom  he  was  commenting,  who  con- 
sidered Soldn  as  the  author  of  the 
dikasteries  selected  by  lot. 
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would  have  been  in  slavery  and  hostile  to  the  constitution.  Not 
less  distinctly  does  Herodotus  speak,  when  he  describes  the 
revolution  subsequently  operated  by  Kleisthenes — the  latter  (he 
tells  us)  found  "the  Athenian  people  excluded  from  every  thing  n.1 
These  passages  seem  positively  to  contradict  the  supposition,  in 
itself  sufficiently  improbable,  that  Solon  is  the  author  of  the 
peculiar  democratical  institutions  of  Athens,  such  as  the  constant 
and  numerous  dikasts  for  judicial  trials  and  revision  of  laws. 
The  genuine  and  forward  democratical  movement  of  Athens 
begins  only  with  Kleisthen§s,  from  the  moment  when  that  dis- 
tinguished Alkmaeonid,  either  spontaneously  or  from  finding 
himself  worsted  in  his  party  strife  with  Isagoras,  purchased  by 
large  popular  concessions  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  multitude 
under  very  dangerous  circumstances.  While  Solon,  in  his  own 
statement  as  well  as  in  that  of  Aristotle,  gave  to  the  people  as 
much  power  as  was  strictly  needful,  but  no  more — Kleisthenes 
(to  use  the  significant  phrase  of  Herodotus),  "  being  vanquished 
in  the  party  contest  with  his  rival,  took  the  people  into  partnership  ".2 
It  was,  thus,  to  the  interests  of  the  weaker  section,  in  a  strife  of 
contending  nobles,  that  the  Athenian  people  owed  their  first 
admission  to  political  ascendency — in  part,  at  least,  to  this  cause, 
though  the  proceedings  of  Kleisthenes  indicate  a  hearty  and  spon- 
taneous popular  sentiment.  But  such  constitutional  admission  of 
the  people  would  not  have  been  so  astonishingly  fruitful  in 
positive  results,  if  the  course  of  public  events  for  the  half  century 
after  Kleisthenes  had  not  been  such  as  to  stimulate  most  power- 
fully their  energy,  their  self-reliance,  their  mutual  sympathies} 
and  their  ambition.  I  shall  recount  in  a  future  chapter  these 
The  real  historical  causes,  which,  acting  upon  the  Athenian 
Athenian  character,  gave  such  efficiency  and  expansion  to  the 
beglns^vith  great  democratical  impulse  communicated  by  Kleis- 
Kleisthenes.  ^henes :  at  present  it  is  enough  to  remark  that  that  im- 
pulse commences  properly  with  Kleisthenes,  and  not  with  Solon. 

1  Herodot. v. 69.  Tov'A.0r)va.iwv5rinov,  ttjv  ewwrou  npoaeBrjicoiTO,  (Kleisthenes) 
irporepov  air<ao~nevov  iravTuv,  &C.  _  tols  <£vA.as  fxero)v6fia<re     .     .     .     .     yv  &e, 

2  Herodot.  V.  66 — 69.    Outch  oi  ayfipes  top  drj/jiov  irpoaOe/xevos,  iroKkcS  narvTrepOe 
(Kleisthenes  and  Isagoras)  eo-racriao-av  rtav  avrKTraviiaremv. 

irepi  &vva.p.w  etraou/xei'os  fie  6  KAeio--        As    to    the    marked   democratical 

fleVTjs  tov  Srjp.ov  irfJocreTaiptfeTai.    .    .    ,  tendency  of  the  proceedings  of  Kleis- 

.     .    .    'fi?  yap  St;  tov  'AOyvaiuv  $t}/u.ov,  then£s,  see  Aristot.  Polit.  vi.  2,  11 ;  iii, 

irporepov  a.nmcrp.4vov  irivTiav,  tots  irpof  1,  10, 
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But  the  Solonian  constitution,  though  only  the  foundation,  was 
yet  the  indispensable  foundation,  of  the  subsequent  democracy. 
And  if  the  discontents  of  the  miserable  Athenian  population, 
instead  of  experiencing  his  disinterested  and  healing  management, 
had  fallen  at  once  into  the  hands  of  selfish  power-seekers  like 
Kylon  or  Peisistratus — the  memorable  expansion  of  the  Athenian 
mind  during  the  ensuing  century  would  never  have  taken  place, 
and  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  Greece  would  probably  have 
taken  a  different  course.  Solon  left  the  essential  powers  of  the 
state  still  in  the  hands  of  the  oligarchy.  The  party  combats  (to 
be  recounted  hereafter)  between  Peisistratus,  Lykurgus,  and 
Megakles,  thirty  years  after  his  legislation,  which  ended  in  the 
despotism  of  Peisistratus,  will  appear  to  be  of  the  same  purely 
oligarchical  character  as  they  had  been  before  Solon  was  appointed 
archon.  But  the  oligarchy  which  he  established  was  very 
different  from  the  unmitigated  oligarchy  which  he  found,  so 
teeming  with  oppression  and  so  destitute  of  redress,  as  his  own 
poems  testify. 

It  was  he  who  first  gave  both  to  the  citizens  of  middling 
property  and    to    the    general  mass  a  locus  standi 
against  the  Eupatrids.   He  enabled  the  people  partially 
to  protect  themselves,  and  familiarized  them  with  the 
idea  of  protecting  themselves,  by  the  peaceful  exercise   ^^v6?* 
of  a  constitutional  franchise.     The  new  force,  through 
which  this  protection  was  carried  into  effect,  was  the  public 
assembly  called  Heliaea,1  regularized  and  armed  with  enlarged 


Athenian 
government 
after  Soldn 
still  oligar- 


i  Lysias  cont.  Theomnest.  A.  c.  5,  p. 

357,  who  gives  iav  pr)  7rpoo-Ti/x)j<7|j  if 
'HXtata  as  a  Solonian  phrase  ;  though 
we  are  led  to  doubt  whether  Soldn  can 
ever  have  employed  it,  when  we  find 
Pollux  (vii.  5,  22)  distinctly  stating  that 
Soldn  used  the  word  e7rairta  to  signify 
what  the  orators  called  Trpoo-Ti/rq/uaxa. 
The  original  and  proper  meaning 
of  the  word  'HAi'cua  is,  the  public 
■assembly  (see  Tittmann,  Griecn.  Staats- 


pp.  215—216) :  in  subsequent 
we  find  it  signifying  at  Athens— 
1.  The  aggregate  of  (3000  dikasts  chosen 
by  lot  annually  and  sworn,  or  the 
assembled  people  considered  as  exer- 
cising judicial  functions  ;  2.  Each  of 
the  separate  fractions  into  which  this 
aggregate  body  was  in  practice  sub- 


divided for  actual  judicial  business. 
'E/cKAijcria  became  the  term  for  the 
public  deliberative  assembly  properly 
so  called,  vrhich  could  never  be  held 
on  the- same  day  that  the  dikasteries 
sat  (Demosthen.  cont.  Timokrat.  c.  21, 
p.  726) :  every  dikastery  is  in  fact 
always  addressed  as  if  it  were  the 
assembled  people  engaged  in  a  specific 
duty. 

I  imagine  the  term  'HXiaia  in  the 
time  of  Solon  to  have  been  used  in  its 
original  meaning— the  public  assembly, 
perhaps  with  the  implication  of  em- 
ployment in  judicial  proceeding.  The 
fixed  number  of  6000  does  not  date 
before  the  time  of  Kleisthenes,  because 
it  is  essentially  connected  with  the  ten 
tribes :  while  the  subdivision  of  this 
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prerogatives  and  farther  strengthened  by  its  indispensable  ally — 
the  pro-bouleutic  or  pre-considering  senate.  JInder_the  Solonian 
constitution,  this  force  was  merely  secondary  and  defensive,  but 
after  the  renovation  of  Kleisthenes  it  became  paramount  and 
sovereign.  It  branched  out  gradually  into  those  numerous 
popular  dikasteries  which  so  powerfully  modified  both  public  and 
private  Athenian  life,  drew  to  itself  the  undivided  reverence  and 
submission  of  the  people,  and  by  degrees  rendered  the  single 
magistracies  essentially  subordinate  functions.  The  popular 
assembly,  as  constituted  by  Solon,  appearing  in  modified  efficiency 
and  trained  to  the  office  of  reviewing  and  judging  the  general!  f 
conduct  of  a  past  magistrate — forms  the  intermediate  stage1 
between  the  passive  Homeric  agora,  and  those  omnipotent  assem- 
blies  and  dikasteries  which  listened  to  Perikles  or  Demosthenes. 
Compared  with  these  last,  it  has  in  it  but  a  faint  streak  of 
democracy — and  so  it  naturally  appeared  to  Aristotle,  who  wrote 
with  a  practical  experience  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  the  orators  ; 
but  compared  with  the  first,  or  with  the  ante-Solonian  constitution 
of  Attica,  it  must  doubtless  have  appeared  a  concession  eminently 
democratical.  To  impose  upon  the  Eupatrid  archon  the  necessity 
of  being  elected,  or  put  upon  his  trial  of  after-accountability,  by 
the  rabble  of  freemen  (such  would  be  the  phrase  in  Eupatrid 
society),  would  be  a  bitter  humiliation  to  those  among  whom  it 
was  first  introduced  ;  for  we  mast  recollect  that  this  was  the  most 
extensive  scheme  of  constitutional  reform  yet  propounded  in 
Greece,  and  that  despots  and  oligarchies  shared  between  them  at 
that  time  the  whole  Grecian  world.  As  it  appears  that  Solon, 
while  constituting  the  popular  assembly  with  its  pro-bouleutic 
senate*  had  no  jealousy  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  and  indeed 
even  enlarged  its  powers — we  may  infer  that  his  grand  object 
was,  not  to  weaken  the  oligarchy  generally,  but  to  improve  the 
administration  and  to  repress  the  misconduct  and  irregularities 
of  the  individual  archons ;  and  that  too,  not  by  diminishing  their 
powers,  but  by  making  some  degree  of  popularity  the  condition 
both  of  their  entry  into  office,  and  of  their  safety  or  honour 
after  it. 

body  of  6000  into  various  bodies  of  after  the  first  reforms  of  KleisthenSs. 
jurors  for  different  courts  and  purposes  I  shall  revert  to  this  point  when  I  touch 
did  not    commence,  probably,  until   upon  the  latter  and  his  times. 
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The  archons 
still  con- 
tinued to 
be  judges 
until  after 
the  time 
of  Kleis- 
thenes. 


It  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Sol6n  trans- 
ferred the  judicial  power  of  the  archons  to  a  popular 
dikastery.  These  magistrates  still  continued  self- 
acting  judges,  deciding  and  condemning  without 
appeal — not  mere  presidents  of  an  assembled  jury,  as 
they  afterwards  came  to  be  during  the  next  century.1 
For  the  general  exercise  of  such  power  they  were 
accountable  after  their  year  of  office.  Such  accountability  was 
the  security  against  abuse — a  very  insufficient  security,  yet  not 
wholly  inoperative.  It  will  be  seen  however  presently  that  these 
archons,  though  strong  to  coerce,  and  perhaps  to  oppress,  small 
and  poor  men,  had  no  means  of  keeping  down  rebellious  nobles 
of  their  own  rank,  such  as  Peisistratus,  Lykurgus,  and  Megakles, 
each  with  his  armed  followers.  When  we  compare  the  drawn 
swords  of  these  ambitious  competitors,  ending  in  the  despotism 
of  one  of  them,  with  the  vehement  parliamentary  strife  between 
Themistokles  and  Aristeides  afterwards,  peaceably  decided  by  the 
vote  of  the  sovereign  people  and  never  disturbing  the  public 
tranquillity— we  shall  see  that  the  democracy  of  the  ensuing 
century  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  order,  as  well  as  of  progress, 
better  than  the  Solonian  constitution. 

To  distinguish  this  Solonian  constitution  from  the  democracy 
which  followed  it,  is  essential  to  a  due  comprehension  of  the 
progress  of  the  Greek  mind,  and  especially  of  Athenian  affairs. 
That  democracy  was  achieved  by  gradual  steps,  which  will  be 


1  The  statement  of  Plutarch,  that 
Sol6n  gave  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  arch  on  to  the  judgment  of  the 

nular  dikastery  (Plutarch,  Soldn,  18), 
istrusted  by  most  of  the  expositors, 
though  Dr.  Thirlwall  seems  to  admit 
it,  justifying  it  by  the  analogy  of  the 
Ephetse  or  judges  of  appeal  constituted 
by  Drako  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  ch. 
xi.  p.  46). 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  Drakonian 
Ephet®  were  not  really  judges  in 
appeal :  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
supposition  of  an  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  the  archon  is  inconsistent 
with  the  known  course  of  Attic  pro- 
cedure, and  has  apparently  arisen  in 
Plutarch's  mind  from  confusion  with 
the  Roman  provocatio,  which  really 
was  an  appeal  from  the  judgment  of 
the  consul  to  that  of  the  people. 
Plutarch's  comparison  of  Sol6n  with 

2- 


Publicola  leads  to  this  suspicion— 
Kai  tois  <f>evyov<rt.  SCkyjv,  em.Ka\el<r9ai. 
rbv  Sr}fAOV,  ioanep  6  26\wv  tovs  SiKaoTas, 

eStoKe  (Publicola).  The  Athenian  archon 
was  first  a  judge  without  appeal ;  and 
afterwards,  ceasing  to  be  a  judge,  he 
became  president  of  a  dikastery,  per- 
forming only  those  preparatory  steps 
which  brought  the  case  to  an  issue  fit 
for  decision :  but  he  does  not  seem  ever 
to  have  been  a  judge  subject  to  appeal. 
It  is  hardly  just  to  Plutarch  to 
make  him  responsible  for  the  absurd 
remark  that  Solon  rendered  his  laws 
intentionally  obscure,  in  order  that  the 
dikasts  might  have  more  to  do  and 
greater  power.  He  gives  the  remark, 
himself,  only  with  the  saving  expression 
Ae'yerai,  "it  is  said"  ;  and  we  may  well 
doubt  whether  it  was  ever  seriously 
intended  even  by  its  author,  whoever 
he  may  have  been. 

-32 
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After- 
changes 
in  the 
Athenian 
constitution 
overlooked 
by  the 
orators,  but 
understood 
by  Aristotle, 
and  strongly 
felt  at 
Athens 
during  the 
time  of 
Perikles. 


hereafter  described.  Demosthenes  and  iEschines  lived  under  it 
as  a  system  consummated  and  in  full  activity,  when 
the  stages  of  its  previous  growth  were  no  longer 
matter  of  exact  memory  ;  and  the  dikasts  then  assem- 
bled in  judgment  were  pleased  to  hear  their  constitu- 
tion associated  with  the  names  either  of  SolSn  or  of 
Theseus.  Their  inquisitive  contemporary  Aristotle 
was  not  thus  misled  :  but  even  common-place  Athen- 
ians of  the  century  preceding  would  have  escaped  the 
same  delusion.  For  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
democratical  movement  from  the  Persian  invasion 
down  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  especially  during 
the  changes  proposed  by  Perikles  and  Ephialtes,  there  was  always 
a  strenuous  party  of  resistance,  who  would  not  suffer  the  people 
to  forget  that  they  had  already  forsaken,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  forsaking  still  more,  the  orbit  marked  out  by  Sol6n.  The 
illustrious  Perikles  underwent  innumerable  attacks  both  from  the 
orators  in  the  assembly  and  from  the  comic  writers  in  the  theatre. 
And  among  these  sarcasms  on  the  political  tendencies  of  the  day, 
we  are  probably  to  number  the  complaint,  breathed  by  the  poet 
Kratinus,  of  the  desuetude  into  which  both  Solon  and  Drako  had 
fallen — "  I  swear  (said  he  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  his  comedies) 
by  Solon  and  Drako,  whose  wooden  tablets  (of  laws)  are  now 
employed  by  people  to  roast  their  barley  ",l  The  laws  of  Solon 
respecting  penal  offences,  respecting  inheritance  and  adoption, 
respecting  the  private  relations  generally,  &c,  remained  for  the 
most  part  in  force  :  his  quadripartite  census  also  continued,  at 
least  for  financial  purposes,  until  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus  in 
377  B.C. — so  that  Cicero  and  others  might  be  warranted  in 
affirming  that  his  laws  still  prevailed  at  Athens :  but  his  political 

1  Kratinus  ap.  Plutarch.  Soldn,  25.— 
ITpb?  tow   SoAwvos   Kal  ApaKOPro?,  o!<n 


<S>pvyov<riv  iIjStj   t*s   Acaxpvs   rai?   Kvp- 
jSecrti'. 

Isokrates    praises    the     moderate 
democracy  in  early  Athens,  as  com- 

Eared  with  that  under  which  he  lived ; 
ut  in  the  Orat.  vii.  (Areopagitic.)  he 
connects  the  former  with  the  names  of 
Soldn  and  Kleisthenes,  while  in  the 
Orat.  xii.  (Panathenaic.)  he  considers 
the  former  to  have  lasted  from  the 


days  of  Thfiseus  to  those  of  Sol6n  and 
Peisistratus.  In  this  latter  oration 
he  describes  pretty  exactly  the  power 
which  the  people  possessed  under  the 
Solonian  constitution,— row  t<xs  a-PX°* 
KaTa(TTij<rai  Kal  kafielv  &Cicr)v  napa  tu>v 
e^aixapravovTuiv,  which  coincides  with 
the  phrase  of  Aristotle — t«  dpxas 
alpelaOaiKaievOvveiv, — supposing  ap\6v- 
Tmv  to  be  understood  as  the  substantive 

of  k£ap.o.pTav6vTO)V. 

Compare  Isokrates,  Or.  vii.  p.  143 
(p.  192  Bek.)  and  p.  150  (202  Bek.),  and 
Orat.  xii.  p.  260—264  (351—356  Bek.). 
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and  judicial  arrangements  had  undergone  a  revolution 1  not  less 
complete  and  memorable  than  the  character  and  spirit  of  the 
Athenian  people  generally.  The  choice,  by  way  of  lot,  of  archons 
and  other  magistrates — and  the  distribution  by  lot  of  the  general 
body  of  dikasts  or  jurors  into  pannels  for  judicial  business — may 
be  decidedly  considered  as  not  belonging  to  Solon,  but  adopted 
after  the  revolution  of  Kleisthenes ; 2  probably  the  choice  of 
senators  by  lot  also.  The  lot  was  a  symptom  of  pronounced 
democratical  spirit,  such  as  we  must  not  seek  in  the  Solonian 
institutions. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  distinctly  what  was  the  political 
position  of  the  ancient  Gentes  and  Phratries,  as  Solon   Gentes  and 
left  them.     The  four  tribes  consisted  altogether  of  Phratries 
gentes  and  phratries,  insomuch  that  no  one  could  be   solonian 
included  in  any  one  of  the  tribes  who  was  not  also  a  JSm— sta- 
member  of  some  gens  and  phratry.     Now  the  new  tusof 
pro-bouleutic  or  preconsidering  senate  consisted  of  included  in 
400  members, — 100  from  each  of  the  tribes  :  persons  them* 
not  included  in  any  gens  or  phratry  could  therefore  have  had  no 
access  to  it.    The  conditions  of  eligibility  were  similar,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  for  the  nine  archons— of  course,  also,  for  the 
senate  of  Areopagus.     So  that  there  remained  only  the  public 
assembly,  in  which  an  Athenian  not  a  member  of  these  tribes 
could  take  part :  yet  he  was  a  citizen,  since  he  could  give  his 
vote  for  archons  and  senators,  and  could  take  part  in  the  annual 
decision  of  their  accountability,  besides  being  entitled  to  claim 
redress  for  wrong  from  the  archons  in  his  own  person — while  the 
alien  could  only  do  so  through  the  intervention  of  an  avouching 
citizen  or  Prostates.      It  seems  therefore  that  all  persons  not 
included  in  the  four  tribes,  whatever  their  grade  or  fortune  might 
be,  were  on  the  same  level  in  respect  to  political  privilege  as  the 
fourth  and  poorest  class  of  the  Solonian  census.     It  has  already 
been  remarked,  that  even  before  the  time  of  Solon,  the  number  of 
Athenians  not  included  in  the  gentes  or  phratries  was  probably 
considerable ;  it  tended  to  become  greater  and  greater,  since  these 
bodies  were  close  and  unexpansive,  while  the  policy  of  the  new 

1  Cicero,  Orat.  pro  Sext.  Roscio,  c     Dr.    Thirlwall,    against    Wachsmuth ; 

25  ;  iElian,  V.  H.  viii.  10.  though  be  speaks  with  doubt  (History 

a  i His  deems  to  be  the  opinion  of    of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  ch.  11,  p.  48,  2nd  ed.). 
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lawgiver  tended  to  invite  industrious  settlers  from  other  parts  of 
Greece  to  Athens.  Such  great  and  increasing  inequality  of 
political  privilege  helps  to  explain  the  weakness  of  the  govern- 
ment in  repelling  the  aggressions  of  Peisistratus,  and  exhibits  the 
importance  of  the  revolution  afterwards  wrought  by  Kleisthenes, 
when  he  abolished  (for  all  political  purposes)  the  four  old  tribes, 
and  created  ten  new  comprehensive  tribes  in  place  of  them. 

In  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  senate  and  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  as  constituted  by  Sol6n,  we  are  altogether  without 
information :  nor  is  it  safe  to  transfer  to  the  Solonian  constitution 
the  information,  comparatively  ample,  which  we  possess  respecting 
these  bodies  under  the  later  democracy.  \ 

The  laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden  rollers  and 
Laws  of  triangular  tablets,  in  the  species  of  writing  called 
Soldn.  Boustrophedon  (lines  alternating  first  from  left  to 

right,  and  next  from  right  to  left,  like  the  course  of  the  plough- 
man), and  preserved  first  in  the  Akropolis,  subsequently  in  the 
Prytaneium.  On  the  tablets,  called  Kyrbeis,  were  chiefly 
commemorated  the  laws  respecting  sacred  rites  and  sacrifices  i1  on 
the  pillars  or  rollers,  of  which  there  were  at  least  sixteen,  were 
placed  the  regulations  respecting  matters  profane.  So  small  are 
the  fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  so  much  has  been 
ascribed  to  Soldn  by  the  orators  which  belongs  really  to  the 
subsequent  times,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form  any  critical 
The  Drako-  judgment  respecting  the  legislation  as  a  whole,  or  to 
abouJaWS  discover  by  what  general  principles  or  purposes  he 
homicide        was  guided. 

the^rest '  He  left  unchanged  all  the  previous  laws  and  prac- 

abrogated.  ^ices  respecting  the  crime  of  homicide,  connected  as 
they  were  intimately  with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people. 

1  Plutarch,  Soldn,  23—25.    He  par-  '0  Ka.TU)9ev  i/o/xos.     Bekker,  Anecdota, 

ticularly     mentions      the      sixteenth  p.  413. 

a£«v :   we  learn   also  that  the  thir-        What  we  read  respecting  the  afoves 

teenth   a£wv     contained    the    eighth  and  the  /cvp/3eis  does  not  convey  a  clear 

law   (c.    19) :   the  twenty-first  law  is  idea  of  them.    Besides  Aristotle,  both 

alluded   to  in   Harpokratidn,  v.   "On  Seleukus  and  Didymus  are  named  as 

ot  7roiT}Toi.  having  written  commentaries  expressly 

Some   remnants   of    these   wooden  about  them  (Plutarch,  Soldn,  i.;  Suidas, 

rollers  existed  in  the  days  of  Plutarch  v.  'Opyewves ;  compare  also  Meursius, 

in    the    Athenian    Prytaneium.      See  Soldn,  c.  24;  Vit.  Aristotelis  ap.  Wester- 

Harpokratidn  and  Photius,  v.  KvpSeis;  mann.  Vitarum  Scriptt.  Graec.  p.  404), 

Aristot.  Trepi  noAiTeUii>,  Frag.  35,  ed.  and  the  collection  in  Stephan.  The<saur. 

Neumann  ;  Euphorion  ap.  Harpokrat.  p.  1095. 
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The  laws  of  Drako  on  this  subject,  therefore,  remained,  but  on 
other  subjects,  according  to  Plutarch,  they  were  altogether  abro- 
gated : l  there  is  however  room  for  supposing  that  the  repeal 
cannot  have  been  so  sweeping  as  this  biographer  represents. 

The  Solonian  laws  seem  to  have  borne  more  or  less  upon  all 
the  great  departments  of  human  interest  and  duty.     We  find 
regulations  political  and  religious,  public  and  private,  civil  and 
criminal,  commercial,  agricultural,  sumptuary,  and  dis-   Muitifa- 
ciplinarian.      Solon  provides  punishment  for  crimes  ;   *™tus  c jar' 
restricts  the  profession  and  status  of  the  citizen,  pre-   Soldn :  no 
scribes  detailed  rules  for  marriage  as  well   as  for  SFciaS-06 
burial,  for  the  common  use  of  springs  and  wells,  and   flcatxon- 
for  the  mutual  interest  of  conterminous  farmers  in  planting  or 
hedging  their  properties.      As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  his  laws  come  before  us,  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  attempt  at  a  systematic  order  or 
classification.      Some  of   them    are   mere    general    and    vague 
directions,  while  others  again  run  into  the  extreme  of  speciality. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  all  was  the  amendment  of  the 
law  of  debtor  and  creditor  which  has  already  been  adverted  to, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  power  of  fathers  and  brothers  to  sell  their 
daughters  and  sisters  into  slavery.  The  prohibition  of  all  con- 
tracts on  the  security  of  the  body  was  itself  sufficient  to  produce 
a  vast  improvement  in  the  character  and  condition  of  the  poorer 
population, — a  result  which  seems  to  have  been  so  sensibly 
obtained  from  the  legislation  of  Solon,  that  Boeckh  and  some 
other  eminent  authors  suppose  him  to  have  abolished  villenage 
and  conferred  upon  the  poor  tenants  a  property  in  their  lands, 
annulling  the  seignorial  rights  of  the  landlord.  But  this  opinion 
rests  upon  no  positive  evidence,  nor  are  we  warranted  in  ascribing 
to  him  any  stronger  measure  in  reference  to  the  land  than  the 
annulment  of  the  previous  mortages.2 


1  Plutarch,  Sol6n,  c.  17 ;  Cyrill.  cont.  a  See  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  the 

Julian,  v.  p.  169,  ed.  Spanheim.    The  Athenians,  book  iii.  sect.  5.    Tittmann 

enumeration  of  the  different  admitted  (Griechische  Staatsverfass.  p.  651)  and 

justifications  for  homicide,  which  we  others   have  supposed  (from  Aristot. 

find  in  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  Polit.  ii.  4,  4)  that  Soldn  enacted  a  law 

637,   seems  rather  too    copious    and  to  limit  the  quantity  of  land  which  any 

systematic  for  the  age  of  Drako ;   it  individual  citizen  might  acquire.    But 

may  have  been  amended  by  Sol6n,  or  the  passage  does  not  seem  to  me  to  bear 

perhaps  in  an  age  subsequent  to  Sol6n.  out  such  an  opinion. 
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The  first  pillar  of  his  laws  contained  a  regulation  respecting 
He  pro-  exportable  produce.  He  forbade  the  exportation  of 
export*?/  a^  Produce  of  the  Attic  soil,  except  olive-oil  alone. 
landed  pro-  And  the  sanction  employed  to  enforce  observance  of 
Attfca™10  this  law  deserves  notice,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
except  oil.  ideas  of  the  time — the  archon  was  bound,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  100  drachms,  to  pronounce  solemn  curses  against  every 
offender.1  "We  are  probably  to  take  this  prohibition  in  con- 
junction with  other  objects  said  to  have  been  contemplated  by 
Soldn,  especially  the  encouragement  of  artisans  and  manufacturers 
at  Athens.  Observing  (we  are  told)  that  many  new  immigrants 
were  just  then  flocking  into  Attica  to  seek  an  establishment,  in 
consequence  of  its  greater  security,  he  was  anxious  to  turn  them 
rather  to  manufacturing  industry  than  to  the  cultivation  of  a  soil 
naturally  poor.2  He  forbade  the  granting  of  citizenship  to  any 
immigrants,  except  to  such  as  had  quitted  irrevocably  their 
former  abodes,  and  come  to  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
some  industrious  profession  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  idleness,  he 
directed  the  senate  of  Areopagus  to  keep  watch  over  the  lives  of 
the  citizens  generally,  and  punish  every  one  who  had  no  course 
of  regular  labour  to  support  him.  If  a  father  had  not  taught  his 
son  some  art  or  profession,  Solon  relieved  the  son  from  all  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  him  in  his  old  age.  And  it  was  to  encourage 
the  multiplication  of  these  artisans,  that  he  ensured,  or  sought  to 
ensure,  to  the  residents  in  Attica  the  exclusive  right  of  buying 
and  consuming  all  its  landed  produce  except  olive-oil,  which  was 
raised  in  abundance  more  than  sufficient  for  their  wants.  It  was 
his  wish  that  the  trade  with  foreigners  should  be  carried  on  by 
exporting  the  produce  of  artisan  labour,  instead  of  the  produce  of 
land.3 

i  Plutarch,  Sol6n,  24.  The  first  law,  trees  per  annum  for  the  convenience 
however,  is  said  to  have  related  to  the  of  the  proprietor  (Demosthen.  cont. 
ensuring  of  a  maintenance  to  wives  and    Makartat.  c.  16,  p.  1074). 

"■SnrSFS? "IS  (wl^marks  •«■*««,  *■*»■  »    «*  «X™ 

itself  out  as  belonging  to  the  century  a$«»V-°-  wpieftjice. 

after  Sol6n,  by  the  fulness  of  its  pro-  3  Plutarch,  Soldn,  22—24.   According 

visions  and  by  the  number  of  steps  and  to  Herodotus,  Soldn  had  enacted  that 

official  persons  named  in  it),  the  rooting  the  authorities   should  punish   every 

up  of  an  olive-tree  in  Attica  was  for-  man  with  death  who  could  not  show  a 

bidden,  under  a  penalty  of  200  drachms  regular  mode  of  industrious  life  (Herod. 

for  each  tree  so  destroyed — except  for  ii.  177 ;  Diodor.  i.  77). 

facred  purposes,  or  to  the  extent  of  two  So  severe  a  punishment  is  not  cred- 
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This  commercial  prohibition  is  founded  on  principles  substan- 
tially similar  to  those  which  were  acted  upon  in  Thepro- 
the  early  history  of  England,  with  reference  both  to  JJniSor 
corn  and  to  wool,  and  in  other  European  countries  no  effect. 
also.  In  so  far  as  it  was  at  all  operative  it  tended  to  lessen  the 
total  quantity  of  produce  raised  upon  the  soil  of  Attica,  and  thus 
to  keep  the  price  of  it  from  rising, — a  purpose  less  objectionable 
(if  we  assume  that  the  legislator  is  to  interfere  at  all)  than  that  of 
our  late  Corn  Laws,  which  were  destined  to  prevent  the  price  of 
grain  from  falling.  But  the  law  of  Solon  must  have  been 
altogether  inoperative,  in  reference  to  the  great  articles  of  human 
subsistence  ;  for  Attica  imported,  both  largely  and  constantly, 
grain  and  salt  provisions, — probably  also  wool  and  flax  for  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  the  women,  and  certainly  timber  for 
building.  Whether  the  law  was  ever  enforced  with  reference  to 
figs  and  honey,  may  well  be  doubted  ;  at  least  these  productions 
of  Attica  were  in  after-times  generally  consumed  and  celebrated 
throughout  Greece.  Probably  also  in  the  time  of  Solon,  the 
silver-mines  of  Laureium  had  hardly  begun  to  be  worked  :  these 
afterwards  became  highly  productive,  and  furnished  to  Athens  a 
commodity  for  foreign  payments  not  less  convenient  than 
lucrative.1 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  anxiety,  both  of  Solon  and  of 
Drako,  to  enforce  among  their  fellow-citizens  industrious  and  self- 
maintaining  habits  ; 2  and  we  shall  find  the  same  sentiment  pro- 
claimed by  Perikles,  at  the  time  when  Athenian  power  was  at  its 
maximum.  Nor  ought  we  to  pass  over  this  early  manifestation  in 
Attica  of  an  opinion  equitable  and  tolerant  towards  Encourage- 
sedentary  industry,  which  in  most  other  parts  of  Greece  SxtSans  and 
was  regarded  as  comparatively  dishonourable.  The  industry, 
general  tone  of  Grecian  sentiment  recognised  no  occupations  as  per- 
fectly worthy  of  a  free  citizen  except  arms,  agriculture,  and  athletic 
and  musical  exercises  ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Spartans,  who 

ible ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  Solon  bor-  Meursius,  Sol6n,  c.  17 ;  and  the  "  Areo- 

rowed  his  idea  from  Egypt.  pagus"  of  the  same  author,  o.  8  and  9 ; 

According  to  Pollux  (viii.  6)  idleness  and  Taylor,  Lectt.  Lysiac.  cap.  10. 
was  punished  by  atimy  (civil  disfran-        i  Xenophdn,  De  Vectigalibus,  hi.  2. 
chisement)  under  Drako  :  under  Soldn,         2  Thucyd.  ii.  40  (the  funeral  oration 

this  punishment  only  took  effect  against  delivered  by  Perikles)— kou  to  TreveaOai 

the  person  who  had  been  convicted  of  ovx   6/j.o\oyelv    nvi   al<rxpbv,   aW   ov 

it  on  three  successive  occasions.    See  Siacpevyecv  epyca  ala\tov. 
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kept  aloof  even  from  agriculture  and  left  it  to  their  Helots,  were 
admired,  though  they  could  not  be  copied,  throughout  most  part 
of  the  Hellenic  world.  Even  minds  like  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
Xenophdn  concurred  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  feeling, 
which  they  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  sedentary  life  and 
unceasing  house-work  of  the  artisan  were  inconsistent  with 
military  aptitude.  The  town-occupations  are  usually  described 
by  a  word  which  carries  with  it  contemptuous  ideas,  and  though 
recognised  as  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  city,  are  held 
suitable  only  for  an  inferior  and  semi-privileged  order  of  citizens. 
This,  the  received  sentiment  among  Greeks,  as  well  as  foreigners, 
found  a  strong  and  growing  opposition  at  Athens,  as  I  have 
already  said — corroborated  also  by  a  similar  feeling  at  Corinth.1 
The  trade  of  Corinth,  as  well  as  of  Chalkis  in  Euboea,  was 
extensive,  at  a  time  when  that  of  Athens  had  scarce  any  existence. 
But  while  the  despotism  of  Periander  can  hardly  have  failed  to 
operate  as  a  discouragement  to  industry  at  Corinth,  the  contem- 
poraneous legislation  of  Soldn  provided  for  traders  and  artisans  a 
new  home  at  Athens,  giving  the  first  encouragement  to  that 
numerous  town-population  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  Peiraeeus, 
which  we  find  actually  residing  there  in  the  succeeding  century. 
The  multiplication  of  such  town  residents,  both  citizens  and 
metics  (i.e.  resident  persons,  not  citizens,  but  enjoying  an  assured 
position  and  civil  rights),  was  a  capital  fact  in  the  onward  march 
of  Athens,  since  it  determined  not  merely  the  extension  of  her 
trade,  but  also  the  pre-eminence  of  her  naval  force — and  thus,  as 
a  farther  consequence,  lent  extraordinary  vigour  to  her  democra- 
tical  government.  It  seems  moreover  to  have  been  a  departure 
from  the  primitive  temper  of  Atticism,  which  tended  both  to 
cantonal  residence  and  rural  occupation.  We  have  therefore  the 
greater  interest  in  noting  the  first  mention  of  it  as  a  consequence 
of  the  Solonian  legislation. 

To  Solon  is  first  owing  the  admission  of  a  power  of  testamentary 
bequest  at  Athens,  in  all  cases  in  which  a  man  had  no  legitimate 
children.    According  to  the  pre-existing  custom,  we  may  rather 

i  Herodot.   ii.   167  —  177;    compare  lamp-maker,  proves  that  if  any  manu- 

Xenophdn,  (Economic,  iv.  8.  facturer  engaged  in  politics,  his  party 

The  unbounded  derision,  however,  opponents   found  enough  of  the  old 

which  Aristophanes  heaps  upon  Kle6n  sentiment  remaining  to  turn  it  to  good 

as  a  tanner,  and  upon  Hyperbolus  as  a  account  against  him. 
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presume  that  if  a  deceased  person  left  neither  children  nor 
blood  relations,  his  property  descended  (as  at  Rome)  Power  of 
to  his  gens  and  phratry.1  Throughout  most  rude  J®fabe!n" 
states  of  society  the  power  of  willing  is  unknown,  as  quest— 
among  the  ancient  Germans — among  the  Romans  tiraedbj 
prior  to  the  twelve  tables, — in  the  old  laws  of  the  Sol9a- 
Hindus,2  &c.  Society  limits  a  man's  interest  or  power  of  enjoy- 
ment to  his  life,  and  considers  his  relatives  as  having  joint 
reversionary  claims  to  his  property,  which  take  effect,  in  certain 
determinate  proportions,  after  his  death.  Such  a  view  was  the 
more  likely  to  prevail  at  Athens,  since  the  perpetuity  of  the 
family  sacred  rites,  in  which  the  children  and  near  relatives 
partook  of  right,  was  considered  by  the  Athenians  as  a  matter  of 
public  as  well  as  of  private  concern.  Sol6n  gave  permission  to 
every  man  dying  without  children  to  bequeath  his  property  by 
will  as  he  should  think  fit ;  and  the  testament  was  maintained 
unless  it  could  be  shown  to  have  been  procured  by  some  compul- 
sion or  improper  seduction.  Speaking  generally,  this  continued 
to  be  the  law  throughout  the  historical  times  of  Athens.  Sons, 
wherever  there  were  sons,  succeeded  to  the  property  of  their 
father  in  equal  shares,  with  the  obligation  of  giving  out  their 
sisters  in  marriage  along  with  a  certain  dowry.  If  there  were  no 
sons,  then  the  daughters  succeeded,  though  the  father  might  by 
will,  within  certain  limits,  determine  the  person  to  whom  they 
should  be  married,  with  their  rights  of  succession  attached  to 
them  ;  or  might,  with  the  consent  of  his  daughters,  make  by  will 
certain  other  arrangements  about  his  property.  A  person  who 
had  no  children  or  direct  lineal  descendants  might  bequeath  his 
property  at  pleasure  :  if  he  died  without  a  will,  first  his  father, 
and  then  his  brother  or  brother's  children,  next  his  sister  or 
sister's  children  succeeded :  if  none  such  existed,  then  the 
cousins  by  the  father's  side,  next  the  cousins  by  the  mother's 
side, — the  male  line  of  deseent  having  preference  over  the 
female.  Such  was  the  principle  of  the  Solonian  laws  of  suc- 
cession, though  the  particulars  are  in  several  ways  obscure  and 

*  This  seems  the  just  meaning  of  the  p.  83. 
words,  iv  t<£  yei/ei  tov  tcO^kotos  efiet  tA        2  Taeitus,  German,  c.  20 ;  Halhed, 

xp>j/u.aTa  *cai  top  o!koj>  /ear aftevetv,  for  Preface  to   Gentoo   Code,   p.  i.  iii. ; 

that  early  day  (Plutarch,  Sol6n,  21) :  Mill's  History  of  British  India,  b.  iL 

compare  Meier,  De  Gentihtate  Attica,  ch.  iv.  p.  214. 
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doubtful.1  Solon,  it  appears,  was  the  first  who  gave  power  of 
superseding  by  testament  the  rights  of  agnates  and  gentiles  to 
succession, —  a  proceeding  in  consonance  with  his  plan  of 
encouraging  both  industrious  occupation  and  the  consequent 
multiplication  of  individual  acquisitions.2 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Solon  forbade  the  sale  of 
Laws  daughters  or  sisters  into  slavery  by  fathers  or  brothers ; 

relating  a  prohibition  which  shows  how  much  females  had 
before  been  looked  upon  as  articles  of  property.  And 
it  would  seem  that  before  his  time  the  violation  of  a  free  woman 
must  have  been  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates  ; 
for  we  are  told  that  he  was  the  first  who  enacted  a  penalty  of 
100  drachms  against  the  offender,  and  20  drachms  against  the 
seducer  of  a  free  woman.3  Moreover  it  is  said  that  he  forbade  a 
bride  when  given  in  marriage  to  carry  with  her  any  personal 
ornaments  and  appurtenances,  except  to  the  extent  of  three  robes 
and  certain  matters  of  furniture  not  very  valuable.4  Solon 
Regulations  ^urt,ner  imposed  upon  women  several  restraints'  in 
about  regard  to  proceeding  at  the  obsequies  of  deceased 

unera  .  relatives.  He  forbade  profuse  demonstrations  of 
sorrow,  singing  of  composed  dirges,  and  costly  sacrifices  and 
contributions.  He  limited  strictly  the  quantity  of  meat  and 
drink  admissible  for  the  funeral  banquet,  and  prohibited 
nocturnal  exit,  except  in  a  car  and  with  a  light.  It  appears  that 
both  in  Greece  and  Eome,  the  feelings  of  duty  and  affection  on 
the  part  of  surviving  relatives  prompted  them  to  ruinous  expense 
in  a  funeral,  as  well  as  to  unmeasured  effusions  both  of  grief  and 
conviviality ;  and  the  general  necessity  experienced  for  legal 
restriction  is  attested  by  the  remark  of  Plutarch,  that  similar 


1  See  the  Dissertation  of   Bunsen,        2  Plutarch,  Sol6n,  21.    tcL  xp'JM*™, 

De   Jure   Hereditario   Atheniensium,  icnj/xara  tu>v  ixovTwv  inot-n<rep. 
pp.   28,  29 ;  and  Hermann  Schelling,         3  According    to     ^Eschines    (cont. 

De  Solonis  Legibus  ap.  Orat.  Atticos,  Timarch.  pp.  16—78),  the  punishment 

ch.  xvii.  enacted  by  Sol6n  against  the   7rpoa- 

The  adopted  son  was  not  allowed  ywyos,  or  procurer,  in  such  cases  of 

to  bequeath  by  will  that  property  of  seduction,  was  death, 
which  adoption  had   made   him   the        4  Plutarch,  Soldn,  20.    These  <f>tpvaC 

possessor  :    if   he   left   no   legitimate  were  independent  of  the  dowry  of  the 

children,    the    heirs    at   law    of    the  bride,  for  which  the  husband,  when 

adopter  claimed  it  as  of  right  (Demos-  he  received  it,  commonly  gave  security, 

then.  cont.    Leochar.    p.   1100  ;   cont.  and  repaid  it  in  the  event  of  his  wife's 

Stephan.  B.  p.  1133 :  Bunsen,  ut  sup.  p.  death  :  see  Bunsen,  De  Jnre  Herod- 

56-58).         r  Atfc.  p.  43. 
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prohibitions  to  those  enacted  by  Solon  were  likewise  in  force  at 
his  native  town  of  Chaeroneia.1 

Other  penal  enactments  of  Soidn  are  yet  to  be  mentioned.  He 
forbade  absolutely  evil  speaking  with  respect  to  the  About  evil- 
dead.  He  forbade  it  likewise  with  respect  to  the  JS^  aSusive 
living,  either  in  a  temple  or  before  judges  or  archons,  language, 
or  at  any  public  festival — on  pain  of  a  forfeit  of  three  drachms  to 
the  person  aggrieved,  and  two  more  to  the  public  treasury.  How 
mild  the  general  character  of  his  punishments  was,  may  be  judged 
by  this  law  against  foul  language,  not  less  than  by  the  law  before- 
mentioned  against  rape.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these 
offences  were  much  more  severely  dealt  with  under  the  subsequent 
law  of   democratical    Athens.     The    peremptory  edict  against 


1  Plutarch,  I.  e.  The  Solonian  re- 
strictions on  the  subject  of  funerals 
were  to  a  great  degree  copied  in  the 
twelve  tables  at  Rome :  see  Cicero, 
De  Legg.  ii.  23,  24.  He  esteems  it  a 
right  thing  to  put  the  rich  and  the 
poor  on  a  level  in  respect  to  funeral 
ceremcnies.  Plato  follows  an  opposite 
idea,  and  limits  the  expense  of  funerals 
upon  a  graduated  scale  according  to 
the  census  of  the  deceased  (Legg.  xii. 
p.  959). 

Demosthenes  (cont.  Makartat.  p. 
1071)  gives  what  he  calls  the  Solonian 
law  on  funerals,  different  from  Plutarch 
on  several  points. 

Ungovernable  excesses  of  grief 
among  the  female  sex  are  sometimes 
mentioned  in  Grecian  towns :  see  the 
fiavucov  nevOos  among  the  Milesian 
women  (Polyaen.  viii.  63) :  the  Milesian 
women,  however,  had  a  tinge  of  Karian 
feeling. 

Compare  an  instructive  inscription 
recording  a  law  of  the  Greek  city  of 
Gambreion  in  Molic  Asia  Minor, 
wherein  the  dress,  the  proceedings, 
and  the  time  of  allowed  mourning,  for 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  had 
lost  their  relatives,  are  strictly  pre- 
scribed under  severe  penalties  (Franz, 
FHnf  Inschriften  und  fiinf  Stadte  in 
Kleinasien,  Berlin,  1840,  p.  17).  Ex- 
pensive ceremonies  in  the  celebration 
of  marriage  are  forbidden  by  some  of 
the  old  Scandinavian  laws  (Wiida,  Das 
Gildenwesen  im  Mittelalter,  p.  18). 

And  we  may  understand  the  motives 
whether  we  approve  the  wisdom  or 
not,  of  sumptuary  restrictions  on  these 
ceremonies,  when  we  read  the  account 
gives    by    Colonel    Sleeman   of    the 


ruinous  expenses  incurred  to  this  day 
among  the  Hindoos,  in  the  celebration 
of  marriage.  (Rambles  and  Recollec- 
tions of  an  Indian  Official,  vol.  i.  ch. 
vi.  p.  51—53.) 

*'  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  country 
upon  earth,  in  which  a  larger  portion 
of  the  wealth  of  the  community  is 
spent  in  the  ceremonies  of  marriage. 
.  .  .  One  of  the  evils  which  press 
most  upon  Indian  society,  is,  the 
necessity  which  long  usage  has  estab- 
lished of  squandering  large  sums  of 
money  in  marriage  ceremonies.  In- 
stead of  giving  what  they  can  to  theil 
children  to  establish  them,  and  enabl* 
them  to  provide  for  their  families, 
parents  everywhere  feel  bound  to 
squander  all  they  have,  and  all  they 
can  borrow,  in  the  festivities  of  mar- 
riage. .  .  .  Every  man  feels  him- 
self bound  to  waste  all  his  stock  and 
capital,  and  exhaust  all  his  credit,  in 
feeding  idlers  during  the  ceremonies 
which  attend  the  marriage  of  his  chil- 
dren, because  his  ancestors  squandered 
similar  sums,  and  he  would  sink  in  the 
estimation  of  society  if  he  were  to 
allow  his  children  to  be  married  with 
less.  There  is  nothing  which  husband 
and  wife  recollect  through  life  with  so 
much  pride  and  pleasure  as  the  cost  of 
their  marriage,  if  it  happen  to  be  large 
for  their  condition  in  life  ;  it  is  their 
Amoku,  their  title  of  nobility.  Noth- 
ing is  now  more  common  than  to  see 
an  individual  in  the  humblest  rank, 
spending  all  he  has  or  can  borrow,  in 
the  marriage  of  one  out  of  many 
daughters,  and  trusting  to  Providence 
for  the  meajis  of  marrying  the 
others." 
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speaking  ill  of  a  deceased  person,  though  doubtless  springing  in 
a  great  degree  from  disinterested  repugnance,  is  traceable  also  in 
part  to  that  fear  of  the  wrath  of  the  departed  which  strongly 
possessed  the  early  Greek  mind. 

It  seems  generally  that  Soldn  determined  by  law  the  outlay 
Rewards  ^or  ^e  PuD^c  sacrifices,  though  we  do  not  know  what 
to  the  were  his  particular  directions.    We  are  told  that  he 

the  sacred  reckoned  a  sheep  and  a  medimnus  (of  wheat  or  barley  ?) 
games.  ag  equivalent,  either  of  them,  to  a  drachm,  and  that 

he  also  prescribed  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  first-rate  cxen  intended 
for  solemn  occasions.  But  it  astonishes  us  to  see  the  large 
recompense  which  he  awarded  out  of  the  public  treasury  to  a 
victor  at  the  Olympic  or  Isthmian  games  :  to  the  former  500 
drachms,  equal  to  one  year's  income  of  the  highest  of  the  four 
classes  on  the  census ;  to  the  latter  100  drachms.  The  magnitude 
of  these  rewards  strikes  us  the  more  when  we  compare  them  with 
the  fines  on  rape  and  evil  speaking.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that 
the  philosopher  Xenophanes  noticed,  with  some  degree  of  severity, 
the  extravagant  estimate  of  this  species  of  excellence,  current 
among  the  Grecian  cities.1  At  the  same  time,  we  must  remember 
both  that  these  Pan-Hellenic  sacred  games  presented  the  chief 
visible  evidence  of  peace  and  sympathy  among  the  numerous 
communities  of  Greece,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Solon,  factitious 
reward  was  still  needful  to  encourage  them.  In  respect  to  land 
and  agriculture  Solon  proclaimed  a  public  reward  of  five  drachms 
for  every  wolf  brought  in,  and  one  drachm  for  every  wolfs  cub  : 
the  extent  of  wild  land  has  at  all  times  been  considerable  in 
Attica.  He  also  provided  rules  respecting  the  use  of  wells 
between  neighbours,  and  respecting  the  planting  in  conterminous 
olive-grounds.  Whether  any  of  these  regulations  continued  in 
operation  during  the  better-known  period  of  Athenian  history 
cannot  be  safely  affirmed.2 
In  respect  to  theft,  we  find  it  stated  that  Sol6n  repealed  the 
punishment  of  death  which  Drako  had  annexed  to 
that  crime,  and  enacted  as  a  penalty,  compensation  to 
an  amount  double  the  value  of  the  property  stolen.   The  simplicity 

1  Plutarch,  Sol6n,  23.    Xenophan&s,  them  (Diog.  L.  i.  55). 
Frag.  2,  ed.  Schneidewin.    If  Diogenes        __.  .      ,«,*        „„    „     „., 
is  to  be  trusted,  the  rewards  were  even        2  Plutarch,  Soldn,  c.  28.  See  Suida?f 

larger  anterior  to  Soldn ;  he  reduced  v.  ieia-o^eBa, 
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of  this  law  perhaps  affords  ground  for  presuming  that  it  really 
does  belong  to  Solon.  But  the  law  which  prevailed  during  the 
time  of  the  orators  respecting  theft1  must  have  been  introduced  at 
some  later  period,  since  it  enters  into  distinctions  and  mentions 
both  places  and  forms  of  procedure,  which  we  cannot  reasonably 
refer  to  the  forty-sixth  Olympiad.  The  public  dinners  at  the 
Prytaneium,  of  which  the  archons  and  a  select  few  partook  in 
common,  were  also  either  first  established,  or  perhaps  only  more 
strictly  regulated,  by  Solon.  He  ordered  barley-cakes  for  their 
ordinary  meals,  and  wheaten  loaves  for  festival  days,  prescribing 
how  often  each  person  should  dine  at  the  table.2  The  honour  of 
dining  at  the  table  of  the  Prytaneium  was  maintained  throughout 
as  a  valuable  reward  at  the  disposal  of  the  government. 

Among  the  various  laws  of  Solon,  there  are  few  which  have 
attracted  more  notice  than  that  which  pronounces  the  man,  who 
in  a  sedition  stood  aloof  and  took  part  with  neither  side,  to  be 
dishonoured  and  disfranchised.3    Strictly  speaking, 
this  seems  more  in  the  nature  of  an  emphatic  moral  pronounced 
denunciation,  or  a  religious  curse,  than  a  legal  sanction  by  Sol6n 
capable  of  being  formally  applied  in  an  individual  citizens 
case  and  after  judicial  trial, — though  the  sentence  of  Sedition. 
Atimy,  under  the  more  elaborated  Attic  procedure, 
was  both  definite  in  its  penal  consequences  and  also  judicially 
delivered.    We  may  however  follow  the  course  of  ideas  under 
which  Solon  was  induced  to  write  this  sentence  on  his  tables,  and 


i  See  the  laws  in  Demosthen.  cont.  in  another  part  of  his  work,  he  copies 

Timokrat.  p.  733—736.    Notwithstand-  a  Solonian  law  from  the  wooden  <x£oi>es 

ing   the    opinion   both   of    Heraldus  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  (ii.  12). 

(Animadversion,  in  Salmas.  iv.  8)  and  Plato,  in  his  Laws,  prescribes  the 

of  Meier  (Attischer  Prozess,  p.  356),  I  poena  dupli  in  all  cases  of  theft  without 

cannot  imagine  anything   more  than  distinction  of  circumstances  (Legg.  is. 

the  basis  of  these  laws  to  be  Solonian  p.  857 ;  xii.  p.  941) :  it  was  also  the 

—they  indicate  a  state  of  Attic  pro-  primitive  law  of  Rome :  "  posuerunt 

cetlure  too  much  elaborated  for  that  furem  duplo  condemnari,  fceneratorem 

day  (Lysias,  c.  Theomn.  p.  356).     The  quadruplo"    (Cato,   De    Re   Rustica, 

word  -n-oSoKoiKicr)  belongs  to  Sol6n,  and  Prooemium}— that  is  to  say,  in  cases  of 

probably  the  penalty,  of  five  days'  con-  furtum  nee  manifestum  (Walter,  Ges- 

finement  in  the  stocks,  for  the  thief  chichte  des  Romischen  Rechts,  sect, 

who  had  not  restored  what  he  had  757). 

stolen.  2  Plutarch,  Sol6n,  24  ;   Athenae.  iv. 

Aulus  Qell.  (xi.  18)  mentions  the  p.  137 ;  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  58  :  *cai  ttpjoto? 

simple  poena    dupli  :    in    the    authors  ttjj/  arvvay<ayr)v  tuv  evvea  apxovTiav  eiroi- 

from  whom  he  copied,  it  is  evident)  ijo-ev,  eU  to  o-vi>ei7reii\ 

that  Soldn  was  stated  to  have  enacted  3  Plutarch,  Soldn,  20,  and  De  Sera 

this  law  generally  for  all  thefts  ;  we  Numinis  Vindicta,  p.  550  ;  Aulus  GelL 

cannot  tell  from  whom  he  copied,  but  ii.  12. 
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we  may  trace  the  influence  of  similar  ideas  in  later  Attic  institu- 
tions. It  is  obvious  that  his  denunciation  is  confined  to  that 
special  case  in  which  a  sedition  has  already  broken  out :  we  must 
suppose  that  Kylon  has  seized  the  Akropolis,  or  that  Peisistratus, 
Megakles,  and  Lykurgus,  are  in  arms  at  the  head  of  their  partisans. 
Assuming  these  leaders  to  be  wealthy  and  powerful  men,  which 
would  in  all  probability  be  the  fact,  the  constituted  authority — 
such  as  Soldn  saw  before  him  in  Attica,  even  after  his  own 
organic  amendments — was  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  the 
peace  ;  it  became  in  fact  itself  one  of  the  contending  parties. 
Under  such  given  circumstances,  the  sooner  every  citizen  publicly 
declared  his  adherence  to  some  one  of  them,  thex earlier  this 
suspension  of  legal  authority  was  likely  to  terminate.  Nothing 
was  so  mischievous  as  the  indifference  of  the  mass,  or  their  dispo- 
sition to  let  the  combatants  fight  out  the  matter  among  themselves, 
and  then  to  submit  to  the  victor.1  Nothing  was  more  likely  to 
encourage  aggression  on  the  part  of  an  ambitious  malcontent  than 
the  conviction,  that  if  he  could  once  overpower  the  small  amount 
of  physical  force  which  surrounded  the  archons,  and  exhibit 
himself  in  armed  possession  of  the  Prytaneium  or  the  Akropolis, 
he  might  immediately  count  upon  passive  submission  on  the  part 
of  all  the  freemen  without.  Under  the  state  of  feeling  which 
Solon  inculcates,  the  insurgent  leader  would  have  to  calculate 
that  every  man  who  was  not  actively  in  his  favour  would  be 
actively  against  him,  and  this  would  render  his  enterprise  much 
more  dangerous.  Indeed  he  could  then  never  hope  to  succeed, 
except  on  the  double  supposition  of  extraordinary  popularity  in 
his  own  person,  and  wide-spread  detestation  of  the  existing 
government.  He  would  thus  be  placed  under  the  influence  of 
powerful  deterring  motives ;  so  that  ambition  would  be  less 
likely  to  seduce  him  into  a  course  which  threatened  nothing  but 
ruin,  unless  under  such  encouragements  from  the  pre-existing 
public  opinion  as  to  make  his  success  a  result  desirable  for  the 
community.  Among  the  small  political  societies  of  Greece — 
especially  in  the  age  of  Sol6n,  when  the  number  of  despots  in 
other  parts  of  Greece  seems  to  have  been  at  its  maximum— every 
government,  whatever  might  be  its  form,  was  sufficiently  weak  to 

1  See  a  case   of  such  indifference  manifested  by  the  people  of  Argoa  in 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Aratus,  c.  27. 
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make  its  overthrow  a  matter  of  comparative  facility.     Unless 

upon  the  supposition  that  a  band  of  foreign  mer- 

cenaries — wh  ich  would  render  the  government  a  system   under  the' 

of  naked  force,   and  which  the   Athenian  lawgiver  dtyCgo" 

would  of  course  never  contemplate — there  was  no   vernments, 
,  „  A  of  some 

other  stay  tor  it  except  a  positive  and  pronounced   positive 
feeling  of  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  citizens,    on^h™  part 
Indifference  on  their  part  would  render  them  a  prey  to   °*  ?he 
every  daring  man  of  wealth  who  chose  to  become  a 
conspirator.    That  they  should  be  ready  to  come  forward,  not 
only  with  voice  but  with  arms— and  that  they  should  be  known 
beforehand  to  be  so — was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  every 
good  Grecian  government.     It  was  salutary,  in  preventing  mere 
personal  attempts  at  revolution  ;  and  pacific  in  its  tendency, 
even  where  the  revolution  had  actually  broken  out — because  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases  the  proportion  of  partisans  would 
probably  be  very  unequal,   and  the  inferior  party  would  be 
compelled  to  renounce  their  hopes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  enactment  of  Solon,  the  existing 
government  is  ranked  merely  as  one  of  the  contending  parties. 
The  virtuous  citizen  is  enjoined,  not  to  come  forward  in  its 
support,  but  to  come  forward  at  all  events,  either  for  it  or  against 
it.  Positive  and  early  action  is  all  which  is  prescribed  to  him  as 
matter  of  duty.  In  the  age  of  Solon  there  was  no  Contrast  in 
political  idea  or  system  yet  current  which  could  be  this  respect 
assumed  as  an  unquestionable  datum — no  conspicuous  thelige  of 
standard  to  which  the  citizens  could  be  pledged  under  ^subS*. 
all  circumstances  to  attach  themselves.  The  option  quent  de- 
lay only  between  a  mitigated  oligarchy  in  possession  mocracy- 
and  a  despot  in  possibility ;  a  contest  wherein  the  affections  of 
the  people  could  rarely  be  counted  upon  in  favour  of  the 
established  government.  But  this  neutrality  in  respect  to  the 
constitution  was  at  an  end  after  the  revolution  of  Kleisthenes, 
when  the  idea  of  the  sovereign  people  and  the  democratical 
institutions  became  both  familiar  and  precious  to  every  individual 
citizen.  We  shall  hereafter  find  the  Athenians  binding  themselves 
by  the  most  sincere  and  solemn  oaths  to  uphold  their  democracy 
against  all  attempts  to  subvert  it ;  we  shall  discover  in  them  a 
sentiment  not  less  positive  and  uncompromising  in  its  direction, 
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than  energetic  in  its  inspirations.  But  while  we  notice  this  very 
important  change  in  their  character,  we  shall  at  the  same  time 
perceive  that  the  wise  precautionary  recommendation  of  Solon,  to 
obviate  sedition  by  an  early  declaration  of  the  impartial  public 
between  two  contending  leaders,  was  not  lost  upon  them.    Such, 

in  point  of  fact,  was  the  purpose  of  that  salutary  and 
idea  fol-  protective  institution  which  is  called  the  Ostracism, 
inthesub-  When  two  party  leaders,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Ostracism      Athenian  democracy,  each  powerful  in  adherents  and 

influence,  had  become  passionately  embarked  in  bitter 
and  prolonged  opposition  to  each  other,  such  opposition  was 
likely  to  conduct  one  or  other  to  violent  measures.  s  Over  and 
above  the  hopes  of  party  triumph,  each  might  well  fear  that  if 
he  himself  continued  within  the  bounds  of  legality,  he  might  fall 
a  victim  to  aggressive  proceedings  on  the  part  of  his  antagonists. 
To  ward  off  this  formidable  danger,  a  public  vote  was  called  for 
to  determine  which  of  the  two  should  go  into  temporary  banish- 
ment, retaining  his  property  and  un visited  by  any  disgrace.  A 
number  of  citizens  not  less  than  6000,  voting  secretly  and  there- 
fore independently,  were  required  to  take  part,  pronouncing  upon 
one  or  other  of  these  eminent  rivals  a  sentence  of  exile  for  ten 
years.  The  one  who  remained  became  of  course  more  powerful, 
yet  less  in  a  situation  to  be  driven  into  anti-constitutional  courses 
than  he  was  before.  I  shall  in  a  future  chapter  speak  again  of 
this  wise  precaution  and  vindicate  it  against  some  erroneous 
interpretations  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  At  present  I  merely 
notice  its  analogy  with  the  previous  Solonian  law,  and  its  tendency 
to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  of  terminating  a  fierce  party-feud, 
by  artificially  calling  in  the  votes  of  the  mass  of  impartial  citizens 
against  one  or  other  of  the  leaders — with  this  important  difference, 
that  while  Solon  assumed  the  hostile  parties  to  be  actually  in  arms, 
the  ostracism  averted  that  great  public  calamity  by  applying  its 
remedy  to  the  premonitory  symptoms. 

I  have  already  considered,  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  directions 

given  by  Solon  for  the  more  orderly  recital  of  the 
of  Soidn  to-  Homeric  poems ;  and  it  is  curious  to  contrast  his 
Homeric6  reverence  for  the  old  epic  with  the  unqualified  repug- 
poems  and     nance  which  he  manifested  towards  Thespis  and  the 

drama — then  just  nascent,  and    holding  out  little 
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promise  of  its  subsequent  excellence.  Tragedy  and  comedy  were 
now  beginning  to  be  grafted  on  the  lyric  and  choric  song.  First 
one  actor  was  provided  to  relieve  the  chorus ;  next  two  actors 
were  introduced  to  sustain  fictitious  characters  and  carry  on  a 
dialogue,  in  such  manner  that  the  songs  of  the  chorus  and  the 
interlocution  of  the  actors  formed  a  continuous  piece.  Solon, 
after  having  heard  Thespis  acting  (as  all  the  early  composers  did, 
both  tragic  and  comic)  in  his  own  comedy,  asked  him  afterwards 
if  he  was  not  ashamed  to  pronounce  such  falsehoods  before  so 
large  an  audience.  And  when  Thespis  answered  that  there  was 
no  harm  in  saying  and  doing  such  things  merely  for  amusement, 
S^on  indignantly  exclaimed,  striking  the  ground  with  his  stick,1 
"  If  once  we  come  to  praise  and  esteem  such  amusement  as  this, 
we  shall  quickly  find  the  effects  of  it  in  our  daily  transactions ". 
For  the  authenticity  of  this  anecdote  it  would  be  rash  to  vouch, 
but  we  may  at  least  treat  it  as  the  protest  of  some  early  philo- 
sopher against  the  deceptions  of  the  drama  ;  and  it  is  interesting 
as  marking  the  incipient  struggles  of  that  literature  in  which 
Athens  afterwards  attained  such  unrivalled  excellence. 

It  would  appear  that  all  the  laws  of  Solon  were  proclaimed, 
inscribed,  and  accepted  without  either  discussion  or  resistance. 
He  is  said  to  have  described  them,  not  as  the  best  laws  which  he 
could  himself  have  imagined,  but  as  the  best  which  he  could  have 
induced  the  people  to  accept.    He  gave  them  validity  for  the  space 
of  ten  years,  during  which  period2  both  the  senate  collectively 
and  the  archons  individually  swore  to  observe  them  with  fidelity ; 
under  penalty,  in  case  of  non-observance,  of  a  golden  statue  as 
large  as  life  to  be  erected  at  Delphi.     But  though  the   Difflcultie8 
acceptance  of  the  laws  was  accomplished  without   ofSoi6n 
difficulty,  it  was  not  found  so  easy  either  for  the  people   enactment 
to  understand  and  obey,  or  for  the  framer  to  explain   |fg  ^tires8, 
them.    Every  day  persons  came  to  Solon  either  with   from 
praise,  or  criticism,  or  suggestions  of  various  improve-        lca' 
ments,  or  questions  as  to  the  construction  of  particular  enactments; 
until  at  last  he  became  tired  of  this  endless  process  of  reply  and 
vindication,  which  was  seldom  successful  either  in  removing 
obscurity  or  in  satisfying  complainants.     Foreseeing  that  if  he 

1  Plutarch,  Solon,  29 ;  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  59.  *  Plutarch,  Sol6n,  15. 
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remained  he  would  be  compelled  to  make  changes,  he  obtained 
leave  of  absence  from  his  countrymen  for  ten  years,  trusting  that 
before  the  expiration  of  that  period  they  would  have  become 
accustomed  to  his  laws.  He  quitted  his  native  city,  in  the  full 
certainty  that  his  laws  would  remain  unrepealed  until  his  return, 
for  (says  Herodotus)  "  the  Athenians  could  not  repeal  them,  since 
they  were  bound  by  solemn  oaths  to  observe  them  for  ten  years". 
The  unqualified  manner  in  which  the  historian  here  speaks  of  an 
oath,  as  if  it  created  a  sort  of  physical  necessity  and  shut  out  all 
possibility  of  a  contrary  result,  deserves  notice  as  illustrating 
Grecian  sentiment.1 

On  departing  from  Athens,  Solon  first  visited  Egypt,  where  he 

.  .  communicated  largely  with  Psenophis  of  Heliopolis 

Egypt  and     and  Sonchis  of  Sa'is,  Egyptian  priests  who  had  much 

yprus.  to  te|j  reSpectjng  their  ancient  history,  and  from  whom 
he  learnt  matters  real  or  pretended,  far  transcending  in  alleged 
antiquity  the  oldest  Grecian  genealogies — especially  the  history 
of  the  vast  submerged  island  of  Atlantis,  and  the  war  which  the 
ancestors  of  the  Athenians  had  successfully  carried  on  against  it, 
9000  years  before.  Solon  is  said  to  have  commenced  an  epic 
poem  upon  this  subject,  but  he  did  not  live  to  finish  it,  and 
nothing  of  it  now  remains.  From  Egypt  he  went  to  Cyprus, 
where  he  visited  the  small  town  of  iEpeia,  said  to  have  been 
originally  founded  by  Demophon  son  of  Theseus,  and  ruled  at 
this  period  by  the  prince  Philokyprus — each  town  in  Cyprus 
having  its  own  petty  prince.  It  was  situated  near  the  river 
Klarius  in  a  position  precipitous  and  secure,  but  inconvenient 
and  ill-supplied.  Solon  persuaded  Philokyprus  to  quit  the  old 
site  and  establish  a  new  town  down  in  the  fertile  plain  beneath. 
He  himself  stayed  and  became  (Ekist  of  the  new  establishment, 
making  all  the  regulations  requisite  for  its  safe  and  prosperous 
march,  which  was  indeed  so  decisively  manifested,  that  many 
new  settlers  flocked  into  the  new  plantation,  called  by  Philokyprus 
Soli,  in  honour  of  Solon.  To  our  deep  regret,  we  are  not 
permitted  to  know  what  these  regulations  were  ;  but  the  general 

1  Herod,  i.  29.  %6\u>v,  avr\p  '  KQ-qvaios,  aat'A.9r}valot.,  6  p  k  i  o  i  o- 1  yap  p.  e  y  a- 
os  'A.6r)vaioi.<ri.  vo/xovs  Ke\tv(ra.<ri  noir)<ras,  Aoieri  KOTei'xoi'TC,  Seica.  erea  ^P1?* 
a.TTeby]fi.r\<Te  erea  Sewx,  iva  Si)  fj.r)  Tiva  tC>v     aecrOai  p6poi<n  tovs  av  <r<}>i  SoAwp  drjrat. 

voixaiv  avay>cdcr6r}  Avcrat  tw»/  e9ero '  avxoi  One  hundred  years  is  the  term  stated 
ydp  ovk  otot   re  7)(rav  avro  ffoif     by  Plutarch  (Solon,  25). 
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fact  is  attested  by  the  poems  of  Sol6n  himself,  and  the  lines,  in 
which  he  bade  farewell  to  Philokyprus  on  quitting  the  island, 
are  yet  before  us.  On  the  dispositions  of  this  prince  his  poem 
bestowed  unqualified  commendation.1 

Besides  his  visit  to  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  a  story  was  also  current 
of  his  having  conversed  with  the  Lydian  king  Crcesus  Alleged 
at  Sardis.  The  communication  said  to  have  taken 
place  between  them  has  been  woven  by  Herodotus 
into  a  sort  of  moral  tale  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  episodes  in  his  whole  history.  Though  this 
tale  has  been  told  and  retold  as  if  it  were  genuine  history,  yet  as 
it  now  stands,  it  is  irreconcilable  with  chronology — although 
very  possibly  Solon  may  at  some  time  or  other  have  visited 
Sardis,  and  seen  Crcesus  as  hereditary  prince.2 


interview 
and  con- 
versation of 
Sol6n  with 
Croesus  at 
Sardis. 


1  Plutarch,  Solon,  26;  Herodot.  v. 
113.  The  statements  of  DiogenSs  that 
Soldn  founded  Soli  in  Kilikia,  and  that 
he  died  in  Cyprus,  are  not  worthy  of 
credit  (Diog.  Laert.  i.  51—62). 

2  Plutarch  tells  us  that  several 
authors  rejected  the  reality  of  this 
interview  as  being  chronologically 
impossible.  It  is  to  be  recollected 
that  the  question  all  turns  upon  the 
interview  as  described  by  Herodotus  and 
its  alleged  sequel ;  for  that  there  may 
have  been  an  interview  between  Soldn 
and  Croesus  at  Sardis,  at  some  period 
between  B.C.  594  and  560,  is  possible, 
though  not  shown. 

It  is  evident  that  Soldn  made  no 
mention  of  any  interview  with  Croesus 
in  his  poems;  otherwise  the  dispute 
would  have  been  settled  at  once.  Now 
this,  in  a  man  like  Solon,  amounts  to 
negative  evidence  of  some  value,  for  ho 
noticed  in  his  poems  both  Egypt  and 
the  prince  Philokyprus  in  Cyprus,  and 
had  there  been  any  conversation  so 
impressive  as  that  which  Herodotus 
relates,  between  him  and  Croesus,  ho 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  mention 
it. 

Wesseling,  Larcher,  Volney,  and 
Mr.  Clinton,  all  try  to  obviate  the 
chronological  difficulties,  and  to  save 
the  historical  character  of  this  inter- 
view, but  in  my  judgment  unsuccess- 
fully. See  Mr.  Clinton's  F.  H.  ad  ann. 
546  B.C.,  and  Appendix,  c.  17,  p.  298. 
The  chronological  data  are  there- 
Croesus  was  born  in  595  B.C.,  one  year 
before  the  legislation  of  Soldn  :  he 
succeeded  to  his  father  at  the  age  of 


thirty -five,  in  560  B.C.  :  ha  was  over- 
thrown, and  Sardis  captured,  in  546 
B.C.,  by  Cyrus. 

Mr.  Clinton,  after  Wesseling  and 
the  others,  supposes  that  Croesus  was 
king  jointly  with  his  father  Halyattes, 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  latter,  and 
that  Soldn  visited  Lydia  and  conversed 
with  Crcesus  during  this  joint  reign  in 
570  B.C.  "  We  may  suppose  that  Soldn 
left  Athens  in  B.C.  575,  about  twenty 
years  after  his  archonship,  and  returned 
thither  in  B.C.  565,  about  rive  years 
before  the  usurpation  of  Peisistratus  " 
(p.  300).  Upon  which  hypothesis  we 
may  remark,— 

1.  The  arguments  whereby  Wessel- 
ing and  Mr.  Clinton  endeavour  to 
show  that  Croesus  was  king  jointly 
with  his  father,  do  not  sustain  the 
conclusion.  The  passage  of  Nicolaus- 
Damaskenus,  which  is  produced  to 
show  that  it  was  Halyattes  (and  not 
Croesus)  who  conquered  Karia,  only 
attests  that  Halyattes  marched  with  an 
armed  force  against  Karia  (e7rl  Kapiav 
crrpaTevcoi/) :  this  same  author  states, 
that  Crcesus  was  deputed  by  Halyattes 
to  govern  Adramyttium  and  the  plain  of 
Thebe  {apxeiv  a.ToSeSeiyjixevos),  but  Mr. 
Clinton  stretches  this  testimony  to  an 
inadmissible  extent  when  he  makes  it 
tantamount  to  a  conquest  of  Molis  by 
Halyattes  ("so  that  Molis  is  already 
conquered").  Nothing  at  all  is  said 
about  Molis  or  the  cities  of  the  jEolic 
Greeks  in  this  passage  of  Nikolaus, 
which  represents  Croesus  as  governing 
a  sort  of  satrapy  under  his  father 
Halyattes,  just  as  Cyrus  the  younger 
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But  even  if  no  chronological  objections  existed,  the  moral 
purpose  of  the  tale  is  so  prominent,  and  pervades  it  so  systemati- 
cally from  beginning  to  end,  that  these  internal  grounds  are  of 
themselves  sufficiently  strong  to  impeach  its  credibility  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  unless  such  doubts  happen  to  be  outweighed — 
which  in  this  case  they  are  not — by  good  contemporary  testi- 
mony.    The  narrative  of  Solon  and  Crossus  can  be  taken  for 

did  in  after-times  under  Artaxerxes.  with  chronology,  if  we  suppose  that 

And  the  expression  of  Herodotus,  eirei  the  Solonian  legislation  were  referable 

re,  Soi'TOi  tov  Trarpb?,  ^/cpa-rrjcre  rrjs  apx*)S  to  554  B.C.,  and  not  to  594. 

o  Kpoieros,  appears  to  me,  when  taken  In  my  judgment,  this  is  an  illus- 

along  with  the  context,  to  indicate  a  trative    tale    in    which    certain    real 

bequest   or  nomination  of   successor,  characters  —  Croesus  and  Soldn  —  and 

and  not  a  donation  during  life.  certain  real  facts— the  great  power  and 

2.    The   hypothesis   therefore   that  succeeding  ruin  of  the  former  by  the 

Croesus  was  king  570  B.C.,  during  the  victorious  arm  of  Cyrus— together  with 

life-time  of  his  father,  is  one  purely  certain  facts  probably  altogether  ficti- 

gratuitous,  resorted  to  on  account  of  tious,  such  as  the  two  sons  of  Croesus, 

the  chronological  difficulties  connected  the  Phrygian  Adrastus  and  his  history, 

with  the  account  of  Herodotus.    But  the  hunting  of  the  mischievous  wild 

it  is  quite  insufficient  for  such  a  pur-  boar  on  Mount  Olympus,  the  ultimate 

pose.     It  does  not  save  us  from  the  preservation  of  Croesus,  &c,  are  put 

necessity  of  contradicting  Herodotus  together  so  as  to  convey  an  impressive 

in  most  of  his  particulars  ;  there  may  moral  lesson.    The  whole  adventure  of 

perhaps  have  been  an  interview  between  Adrastus  and  the  son  of   Croesus  is 

Soldn  and  Croesus  in  B.C.  570,  but  it  depicted  in  language  eminently  beauti- 

cannot  be  the  interview  described    by  ful  and  poetical. 

Herodotus.       That    interview     takes  Plutarch  treats  the  impressiveness 

place  within  ten  years  after  the  pro-  and  suitableness  of  this  narrative  as 

mulgation   of    Soldn's    laws  — at   the  the  best  proof  of  its  historical  truth, 

maximum  of  the  power  of  Croesus,  and  and  puts  aside  the  chronological  tables 

after  numerous  conquests  effected  by  as  unworthy  of  trust.     Upon  which 

himself  asking— at  a  time  when  Croesus  reasoning  Mr.  Clinton  has  the  follow- 

had  a  son  old  enough  to  be  married  ing   very    just    remarks: — "Plutarch 

and  to  command  armies  (Herod,  i.  35) —  must  have  had  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 

at  a  time  moreover  immediately  pre-  the  nature  of  historical  evidence,  if  he 

ceding  the  turn  of  his  fortunes  from  could  imagine  that  the  suitableness  of 

prosperity  to    adversity,  first   in   the  a  story  to  the  character  of  Sol6n  was  a 

death  of   his   son,  succeeded  by  two  better  argument  for  its  authenticity 

years  of  mourning,  which  were  put  an  than    the    number    of    witnesses    by 

end  to  (nevOeos  an  in  av  ae,  Herod,  i.  46)  whom    it    is    attested.      Those   who 

by   the   stimulus    of    war    with    the  invented  the  scene  (assuming  it  to  be 

Persians.     That  war,  if  we  read  the  a  fiction)  would  surely  have  had  the 

events  of  it  as  described  in  Herodotus,  skill  to  adapt  the   discourse   to   the 

cannot  have  lasted  more  than  three  or  character  of  the  actors  "  (p.  300). 

four  years,— so  that  the  interview  be-  To  make  this  remark  quite  complete, 

tween  Soldn  and  Croesus,  as  Herodotus  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  the  words 

conceived  it,  may  be  fairly  stated    to  "trustworthiness  and  means  of  knowledge" 

have  occurred  within  seven  years  before  in  addition  to  the  "  number  "  of  attest- 

the  capture  of  Sardis.  ing  witnesses.    And  it  is  a  remark  the 

If  Ave  put  together  all  these  condi-  more  worthy  of  notice,  inasmuch  as 

tions,  it  will  appear  that  the  interview  Mr.  Clinton  here  pointedly  adverts  to 

recounted  by  Herodotus  is  a  chrono-  the   existence  of  plausible  fiction,  as 

logical    impossibility:    and    Niebuhr  being  completely  distinct  from  attested 

(Rom.  Gesch.  vol.  i.  p.  579)  is  right  in  matter  of  fact—  a  distinction  of  which  lie 

saying  that  the  historian  has  fallen  took  no  account  in  his  vindication  of 

into  a  mistake  of   ten  olympiads   or  the  historical  credibility  of  the  early 

forty  years  ;  his  recital  would  consist  Greek  legends. 
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nothing  else  but  an  illustrative  fiction,  borrowed  by  Herodotus 
from  some  philosopher,  and  clothed  in  his  own  peculiar  beauty 
of  expression,  which  on  this  occasion  is  more  decidedly  poetical 
than  is  habitual  with  him.  I  cannot  transcribe,  and  I  hardly 
dare  to  abridge  it.  The  vain-glorious  Croesus,  at  the  summit  of 
his  conquests  and  his  riches,  endeavours  to  win  from  his  visitor 
Solon  an  opinion  that  he  is  the  happiest  of  mankind.  The  latter, 
after  having  twice  preferred  to  him  modest  and  meritorious 
Grecian  citizens,  at  length  reminds  him  that  his  vast  wealth  and 
power  are  of  a  tenure  too  precarious  to  serve  as  an  evidence  of 
happiness — that  the  gods  are  jealous  and  meddlesome,  and  often 
make  the  show  of  happiness  a  mere  prelude  to  extreme  disaster — 
and  that  no  man's  life  can  be  called  happy  until  the  whole  of  it 
has  been  played  out,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  reverses.  Croesus  treats  this  opinion  as  absurd,  but  "  a  great 
judgment  from  God  fell  upon  him,  after  Solon  was  departed — 
probably  (observes  Herodotus)  because  he  fancied  himself  the 
happiest  of  all  men ".  First  he  lost  his  favourite  son  Atys,  a 
brave  and  intelligent  youth  (his  only  other  son  being  dumb). 
For  the  Mysians  of  Olympus,  being  ruined  by  a  destructive  and 
formidable  wild  boar  which  they  were  unable  to  subdue,  applied  for 
aid  to  Croesus,  who  sent  to  the  spot  a  chosen  hunting  force,  and 
permitted — though  with  great  reluctance,  in  consequence  of  an 
alarming  dream — that  his  favourite  son  should  accompany  them. 
The  young  prince  was  unintentionally  slain  by  the  Phrygian 
exile  Adrastus,  whom  Croesus  had  sheltered  and  protected.1 
Hardly  had  the  latter  recovered  from  the  anguish  of  this  mis- 
fortune, when  the  rapid  growth  of  Cyrus  and  the  Persian  power 
induced  him  to  go  to  war  with  them,  against  the  advice  of  his 
wisest  counsellors.  After  a  struggle  of  about  three  years  he  was 
completely  defeated,  his  capital  Sardis  taken  by  storm,  and  him- 
self made  prisoner.  Cyrus  ordered  a  large  pile  to  be  prepared, 
and  placed  upon  it  Croesus  in  fetters,  together  with  fourteen 

i  Herod,  i.  32.    'O  KpoZo-e,  «jri<jra-  cannot  cope,  appear  to  be  borrowed 

nevov  /xe  to  Oelov,  irav  ebv  <j>Qovep6v^rc  from  the  legend  of  Kalyddn. 
Kal  TopaxwSej,  en-eipwras  f*e  avOpoiirrjiuv       The  whole  scene  of  Adrastus,  re- 

npa.ynaT<av  jre'pt.   L  34.   Mera  Se  26\wfa  turning  after  the  accident  in  a  state  of 

oixopevov,  eKa.fiei>  e<  Oeov  veneris  fieydkt)  desperate  remorse,  praying  for  death 

Kpoi<rov,  ws  ei.Ka.crai.  on  evofuae  ciavrbv  with   outstretched  hands,  spared  by 

elvai  avOptairotv  airavrav  okfiiuiTaTov.  Croesus,  and  then  killing  himself  on 

The  hunting-match,  and  the  terrible  the  tomb  of  the  young  prince,  is  deeply 

wild  boar  with  whom  the  Mysians  tragic  (Herod.  L  44—45). 
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young  Lydians,  in  the  intention  of  burning  them  alive,  either  as 
a  religious  offering,  or  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  "  or  perhaps  (says 
Herodotus)  to  see  whether  some  of  the  gods  would  not  interfere 
to  rescue  a  man  so  pre-eminently  pious  as  the  king  of  Lydia  V 
In  this  sad  extremity,  Croesus  bethought  him  of  the  warning 
which  he  had  before  despised,  and  thrice  pronounced,  with  a 
deep  groan,  the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  desired  the  interpreters 
to  inquire  whom  he  was  invoking,  and  learnt  in  reply  the  anec- 
dote of  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  together  with  the  solemn  memento 
which  he  had  offered  to  Croesus  during  more  prosperous  days, 
attesting  the  frail  tenure  of  all  human  greatness.  The  remark 
sunk  deep  into  the  Persian  monarch  as  a  token  of  what  might 
happen  to  himself  :  he  repented  of  his  purpose,  and  directed  that 
the  pile,  which  had  already  been  kindled,  should  be  immediately 
extinguished.  But  the  orders  came  too  late.  In  spite  of  the 
most  zealous  efforts  of  the  bystanders,  the  flame  was  found 
unquenchable,  and  Croesus  would  still  have  been  burnt,  had  he 
not  implored  with  prayers  and  tears  the  succour  of  Apollo,  to 
whose  Delphian  and  Theban  temples  he  had  given  such  muni- 
ficent presents.  His  prayers  were  heard,  the  fair  sky  was 
immediately  overcast  and  a  profuse  rain  descended,  sufficient  to 
extinguish  the  flames.2  The  life  of  Croesus  was  thus  saved,  and 
he  became  afterwards  the  confidential  friend  and  adviser  of  his 
conqueror. 
Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  a  narrative  which  Herodotus  has 
given  with  full  development  and  with  impressive 
^^olAlnn.     effect.    It  would  have  served  as  a  show-lecture  to  the 

SOU  cLrlSlIlg 

out  of  the      youth  of  Athens  not  less  admirably  than  the  well* 

ii  nrm.  til  vfi 

known  fable  of  the  choice  of  Herakles,  which  the 
philosopher  Prodikus,3  a  junior  contemporary  of  Herodotus, 
delivered  with  so  much  popularity.  It  illustrates  forcibly  the 
religious  and  ethical  ideas  of  antiquity ;  the  deep  sense  of  the 
jealousy  of  the  gods,  who  would  not  endure  pride  in  anyone 
except  themselves  ;*  the  impossibility,  for  any  man,  of  realising 

1  Herodot.  i.  85.  Sikos  6  <ro(/>bs  ev  t<J>  <rvyypafifiaTi  T<j>  irepi 

2  Herodot  i.  86,  87;  compare  Plu-  'Hp^w,  8«p^  ««l -Aeiowts  feifc* 
torch,  Sol6n,  27-28.  See  a  similar  4  Herodot  vii.  10.  ttfe'ei  yip  6  0ebs 
(Valerius  Maxim,  vu.  1,  2).  0 .  y^  £  ^winv  ^'ya  6  tf«6c  ZKXov  r, 

3  Xenoph.  Memorab.  ii.  1,  21.    Hpo-  iuiiroy. 
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to  himself  more  than  a  very  moderate  share  of  happiness  ;  the 
danger  from  reactionary  Nemesis;  if  at  any  time  he  had  overpassed 
such  limit ;  and  the  necessity  of  calculations  taking  in  the  whole 
of  life,  as  a  basis  for  rational  comparison  of  different  individuals. 
And  it  embodies,  as  a  practical  consequence  from  these  feelings, 
the  often-repeated  protest  of  moralists  against  vehement  impulses 
and  unrestrained  aspirations.  The  more  valuable  this  narrative 
appears,  in  its  illustrative  character,  the  less  can  we  presume  to 
treat  it  as  a  history. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  information  respect- 
ing events  in  Attica  immediately  after  the  Solonian   state  of 
laws  and  constitution,  which  were  promulgated  in   Attica  after 
594  B.C.,  so  as  to  understand  better  the  practical  effect  nian  le- 
of  these  changes.     What  we   next  hear  respecting   sislatlon- 
Solon  in  Attica  refers  to  a  period  immediately  preceding  the  first 
usurpation  of  Peisistratus  in  560  B.C.,  and  after  the  return  of  Solon 
from  his  long  absence.    We  are  here  again  introduced   „  .        . 

,.,.,-,.  .  ,  Return  of 

to  the  same  oligarchical  dissensions  as  are  reported  to  Soidn  to 
have  prevailed  before  the  Solonian  legislation  :  the  ens* 
Pedieis,  or  opulent  proprietors  of  the  plain  round  Athens,  under 
Lykurgus ;  the  Parali  of  the  south  of  Attica,  under  Megakles  ; 
and  the  Diakrii  or  mountaineers  of  the  eastern  cantons,  the 
poorest  of  the  three  classes,  under  Peisistratus,  are  in  a  state  of 
violent  intestine  dispute.  The  account  of  Plutarch  represents 
Solon  as  returning  to  Athens  during  the  height  of  this  sedition. 
He  was  treated  with  respect  by  all  parties,  but  his  recommenda- 
tions were  no  longer  obeyed,  and  he  was  disqualified  by  age  from 
acting  with  effect  in  public.  He  employed  his  best  efforts  to 
mitigate  party  animosities,  and  applied  himself  particularly  to 
restrain  the  ambition  of  Peisistratus,  whose  ulterior  projects  he 
quickly  detected. 

The  future  greatness  of  Peisistratus  is  said  to  have  been  first 
portended  by  a  miracle  which  happened,  even  before   Rise  of  Pei. 
his  birth,  to  his  father  Hippocrates  at  the  Olympic   sistratus. 
games.     It  was  realised,  partly  by  his  bravery  and  conduct,  which 
had  been  displayed  in  the  capture  of  Nissea  from  the  Megarians * 

1  Herodot.  i.  59.  I  record  this  allu-  Herodotus :  and  because  it  may  pos- 
sion  to  Nissea  and  the  Megarian  war,  sibly  refer  to  some  other  later  war  be- 
because  I  find  it  distinctly  stated  in    tween  Athens  and  Megara  than  that 
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— partly  by  his  popularity  of  speech  and  manners,  his  champion- 
ship of  the  poor,1  and  his  ostentatious  disavowal  of  all  selfish 
pretensions — partly  by  an  artful  mixture  of  stratagem  and  force. 
Sol6n,  after  having  addressed  fruitless  remonstrances  to 
Peisistratus  himself,  publicly  denounced  his  designs 
in  verses  addressed  to  the  people.  The  deception, 
whereby  Peisistratus  finally  accomplished  his  design, 
is  memorable  in  Grecian  tradition.2  He  appeared 
one  day  in  the  agora  of  Athens  in  his  chariot  with 
a  pair  of  mules ;  he  had  intentionally  wounded 
both  his  person  and  the  mules,  and  in  this  condition  he  threw 


His  memo- 
rable stra- 
tagem to 
procure 
a  guard 
from  the 
people. 


which  is  mentioned  in  Plutarch's  Life 
of  Soldn  as  having  taken  place  before 
the  Solonian  legislation  (that  is,  before 
594  B.C.),  and  therefore  nearly  forty 
years  before  this  movement  of  Peisis- 
tratus to  acquire  the  despotism.  Pei- 
sistratus must  then  have  been  so  young 
that  he  could  not  with  any  propriety  be 
said  to  have  "captured  Nissea"  (Niaaidv 
re  eA.wv) :  moreover  the  public  reputa- 
tion, which  was  found  useful  to  the 
ambition  of  Peisistratus  in  560  B.C., 
must  have  rested  upon  something  mora 
recent  than  his  bravery  displayed  about 
597  B.C.— just  as  the  celebrity  which 
enabled  Napoleon  to  play  the  game  of 
successful  ambition  on  the  18th  Bru- 
maire  (Nov.,  1799)  was  obtained  by 
victories  gained  within  the  preceding 
five  years,  and  could  not  have  been 
represented  by  any  historian  as  resting 
upon  victories  gained  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  between  1756—1763. 

At  the  same  time  my  belief  is,  that 
the  words  of  Herodotus  respecting 
Peisistratus  do  really  refer  to  the 
Megarian  war  mentioned  in  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Soldn,  and  that  Herodotus  sup- 
posed that  Megarian  war  to  have  been 
much  more  near  to  the  despotism  of 
Peisistratus  than  it  really  was.  In  the 
conception  of  Herodotus,  and  by  what 
(after  Niebuhr)  I  venture  to  call  a  mis- 
take in  his  chronology,  the  interval 
between  600—560  B.C.  shrinks  from 
forty  years  to  little  or  nothing.  Such 
mistake  appears,  not  only  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  but  also  upon  two 
others  ;  first,  in  regard  to  the  alleged 
dialogue  between  Soldn  and  Croesus, 
described  and  commented  upon  a  few 
pages  above ;  next,  in  regard  to  the 
poet  Alkseus  and  his  inglorious  retreat 
before  the  Athenian  troops  at  Sigeium 
and   Achilleium,   where  he  lost  his 


shield,  when  the  Mityleneans  were 
defeated.  The  reality  of  this  incident 
is  indisputable,  since  it  was  mentioned 
by  Alkseus  himself  in  one  of  his  songs  ; 
but  Herodotus  represents  it  to  have 
occurred  in  an  Athenian  expedition 
directed  by  Peisistratus.  Now  the  war 
in  which  Alkseus  incurred  this  misfor- 
tune, and  which  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  mediation  of  Periander  of 
Corinth,  must  have  taken  place  earlier 
than  584  B.C.,  and  probably  took  place 
before  the  legislation  of  Soldn  ;  long 
before  the  time  when  Peisistratus  had 
the  direction  of  Athenian  affairs— 
though  the  latter  may  have  carried  on, 
and  probably  did  carry  on,  another  and 
a  later  war  against  the  Mityleneans  in 
those  regions,  which  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  his  illegitimate  son  Hegesis- 
tratus  as  despot  of  Sigeium  (Herod,  v. 
94,  95). 

H  we  follow  the  representation 
given  by  Herodotus  of  these  three 
different  strings  of  events,  we  shall 
see  that  the  same  chronological  mis- 
take pervades  all  of  them— he  jumps 
over  nearly  ten  olympiads,  or  forty 
years.  Alkaeus  is  the  contemporary  of 
Pittakus  and  Soldn. 

1  have  already  remarked,  in  the 

Srevious  chapter  respecting  the 
espots  of  Sikydn  (Ch.  ix.),  another 
instance  of  confused  chronology  in 
Herodotus  respecting  the  events  of 
this  period— respecting  Croesus,  Mega- 
kles,  Alkmaedn,  and  KleisthenSs  of 
Sikydn. 

i  Aristot.  Politic,  v.  4,  5 ;  Plutarch, 
Soldn,  29. 

2  Plato,  Republic,  viii.  p.  565.  t& 
TvpavvLKOv  aLTtjfia  rb  7rokv9pvWr)Tbv 
....  alreiv  rbv  Srj/xov  <f>vkaKa^  rivas 
rov  (rw/iiaTO?,  Xva  <rws  ovrots  jj  6  tow 
&qfj.ov  fiorjOof, 
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himself  upon  the  compassion  and  defence  of  the  people,  pre- 
tending that  his  political  enemies  had  violently  attacked  him. 
He  implored  the  people  to  grant  him  a  guard,  and  at  the  moment 
when  their  sympathies  were  freshly  aroused  both  in  his  favour 
and  against  his  supposed  assassins,  Aristo  proposed  formally  to 
the  Ekklesia  (the  pro-bouleutic  senate,  being  composed  of  friends 
of  Peisistratus,  had  previously  authorised  the  proposition)1  that  a 
company  of  fifty  club-men  should  be  assigned  as  a  permanent 
body-guard  for  the  defence  of  Peisistratus.  To  this  motion  Solon 
opposed  a  strenuous  resistance,2  but  found  himself  overborne,  and 
even  treated  as  if  he  had  lost  his  senses.  The  poor  were  earnest 
in  favour  of  it,  while  the  rich  were  afraid  to  express  their  dissent ; 
and  he  could  only  comfort  himself  after  the  fatal  vote  had  been 
passed,  by  exclaiming  that  he  was  wiser  than  the  former,  and 
more  determined  than  the  latter.  Such  was  one  of  the  first 
known  instances  in  which  this  memorable  stratagem  was  played 
off  against  the  liberty  of  a  Grecian  community. 

The  unbounded  popular  favour  which  had  procured  the  passing 
of  this  grant  was  still  farther  manifested  by  the  absence  of  all 
precautions  to  prevent    the    limits  of   the  grant  from  being 
exceeded.    The  number  of  the  body-guard  was  not  long  confined 
to  fifty,  and  probably  their  clubs  were  soon  exchanged  for  sharper 
weapons.      Peisistratus  thus  found  himself  strong  enough  to 
throw  off  the  mask  and  seize  the  Akropolis.    His 
leading  opponents,  Megakles  and  the  Alkmseonids,   ^^5^ 
immediately  fled  the  city,  and  it  was  left  to  the  the  Akro- 
venerable  age  and  undaunted  patriotism  of  Solon  to  courageous 
stand  forward  almost  alone  in  a  vain  attempt  to  resist  ofsolon06 
the  usurpation.    He  publicly  presented  himself  in  the 
market-place,    employing    encouragement,    remonstrance,    and 
reproach,  in  order  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  people.    To  prevent 
this  despotism  from  coming  (he  told  them)  would  have  been  easy; 
to  shake  it  off  now  was  more  difficult,  yet  at  the  same  time  more 
glorious.3    But  he  spoke  in  vain,  for  all  who  were  not  actually 
favourable  to    Peisistratus    listened    only  to   their  fears,  and 
remained  passive  ;  nor  did  any  one  join  Solon,  when,  as  a  last 

1  Diog.  Laert.  i.  49.    *  /SovA)),  Heicn-    Laert.  i.  50,  51. 

urpariSai  oi/res,  &c.  8  Plutarch,  Soldn,  80;  Diogen.  Laert. 

„    .  i.  49;  Diodor.  Excerpta.  lib.  vii. — *.. 

2  Plutarch,    SolOn,    29,  80;    Diog.    ed.  Maii,  Fr.  xix.— xxiy. 
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appeal,  he  put  on  his  armour  and  planted  himself  in  military- 
posture  before  the  door  of  his  house.  "  I  have  done  my  duty  (he 
exclaimed  at  length)  ;  I  have  sustained  to  the  best  of  my  power 
my  country  and  the  laws  : "  and  he  then  renounced  all  farther 
hope  of  opposition — though  resisting  the  instances  of  his  friends 
that  he  should  flee,  and  returning  for  answer,  when  they 
asked  him  on  what  he  relied  for  protection,  "  On  my  old  age ". 
Nor  did  he  even  think  it  necessary  to  repress  the  inspirations  of 
his  Muse.  Some  verses  yet  remain,  composed  seemingly  at  a 
moment  when  the  strong  hand  of  the  new  despot  had  begun  to 
make  itself  sorely  felt,  in  which  he  tells  his  countrymen — "  If  ye 
have  endured  sorrow  from  your  own  baseness  of  soul,  impute  not 
the  fault  of  this  to  the  gods.  Ye  have  yourselves  put  force  and 
dominion  into  the  hands  of  these  men,  and  have  thus  drawn 
upon  yourselves  wretched  slavery." 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  Peisistratus,  whose  conduct 
throughout  his  despotism  was  comparatively  mild,  left  Solon 
untouched.  How  long  this  distinguished  man  sur- 
Soi6n— his  vived  the  practical  subversion  of  his  own  constitution, 
c  arac  er.  we  cann0^  certainly  determine  ;  but  according  to  the 
most  probable  statement  he  died  during  the  very  next  year,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty. 

We  have  only  to  regret  that  we  are  deprived  of  the  means  of 
following  more  in  detail  his  noble  and  exemplary  character.  He 
represents  the  best  tendencies  of  his  age,  combined  with  much 
that  is  personally  excellent ;  the  improved  ethical  sensibility ; 
the  thirst  for  enlarged  knowledge  and  observation,  not  less  potent 
in  old  age  than  in  youth  ;  the  conception  of  regularised  popular 
institutions,  departing  sensibly  from  the  type  and  spirit  of  the 
governments  around  him,  and  calculated  to  found  a  new  character 
in  the  Athenian  people  ;  a  genuine  and  reflecting  sympathy  with 
the  mass  of  the  poor,  anxious  not  merely  to  rescue  them  from  the 
oppressions  of  the  rich,  but  also  to  create  in  them  habits  of  self- 
relying  industry;  lastly,  during  his  temporary  possession  of  a 
power  altogether  arbitrary,  not  merely  an  absence  of  all  selfish 
ambition,  but  a  rare  discretion  in  seizing  the  mean  between 
conflicting  exigencies.  In  reading  his  poems  we  must  always 
recollect  that  what  now  appears  common-place  was  once  new,  so 
that  to  his  comparatively  unlettered  age.  the  social  pictures  which 
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he  draws  were  still  fresh,  and  his  exhortations  calculated  to  live 
in  the  memory.  The  poems  composed  on  moral  subjects  generally 
inculcate  a  spirit  of  gentleness  towards  others  and  moderation  in 
personal  objects.  They  represent  the  gods  as  irresistible,  retribu- 
tive, favouring  the  good  and  punishing  the  bad,  though  sometimes 
very  tardily.  But  his  compositions  on  special  and  present 
occasions  are  usually  conceived  in  a  more  vigorous  spirit; 
denouncing  the  oppressions  of  the  rich  at  one  time,  and  the  timid 
submission  to  Peisistratus  at  another — and  expressing  in  emphatic 
language  his  own  proud  consciousness  of  having  stood  forward  as 
champion  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Of  his  early  poems  hardly 
anything  is  preserved.  The  few  lines  remaining  seem  to  manifest 
a  jovial  temperament  which  we  may  well  conceive  to  have  been 
overlaid  by  such  political  difficulties  as  he  had  to  encounter — 
difficulties  arising  successively  out  of  the  Megarian  war,  the 
Kylonian  sacrilege,  the  public  despondency  healed  by  Epimenides, 
and  the  task  of  arbiter  between  a  rapacious  oligarchy  and  a 
suffering  people.  In  one  of  his  elegies  addressed  to  Mimnermus, 
he  marked  out  the  sixtieth  year  as  the  longest  desirable  period  ot 
life,  in  preference  to  the  eightieth  year,  which  that  poet  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  attain.1  But  his  own  life,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  seems  to  have  reached  the  longer  of  the  two  periods  ;  and 
not  the  least  honourable  part  of  it  (the  resistance  to  Peisistratus) 
occurs  immediately  before  his  death. 

There  prevailed  a  story,  that  his  ashes  were  collected  and 
scattered  around  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  Plutarch  treats  as 
absurd — though  he  tells  us  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  believed 
both  by  Aristotle  and  by  many  other  considerable  men.  It  is  at 
least  as  ancient  as  the  poet  Kratinus,  who  alluded  to  it  in  one  of 
his  comedies,  and  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  reject  it.2  The 
inscription  on  the  statue  of  Sol6n  at  Athens  described  him  as  a 
Salaminian  ;  he  had  been  the  great  means  of  acquiring  the  island 
for  his  country:  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  among  the 
new  Athenian  citizens,  who  went  to  settle  there,  he  may  have 
received  a  lot  of  land  and  become  enrolled  among  the  Salaminian 

1  Sol6nf  Fragment  22,   ed.   Bergk.  kraWs,  Or.  xv.  De  Permutatione,  p. 

Isokrat§s  affirms  that  Soldn  was  the  344  •  p  495  Bek ) 
first  person  to  whom  the  appellation         '_*."        :        '  __ 

Sophist  (in  later  times  carrying  with        a  Plutarch,  Soldn,  32  ;  Kratinus  ap. 

it  so  much  obloquy)  waft  applied  (Iso-  Diogen.  Laert  i.  62. 
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deinots.  The  dispersion  of  his  ashes,  connecting  him  with  the 
island  as  its  OEkist,  may  be  construed,  if  not  as  the  expression  of 
a  public  vote,  at  least  as  a  piece  of  affectionate  vanity  on  the  part 
of  his  surviving  friends.1 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  the  usurpation  of 
Peisistratus  (b.c.  560),  whose  dynasty  governed  Athens  (with  two 
temporary  interruptions  during  the  life  of  Peisistratus  himself) 
for  fifty  years.  The  history  of  this  despotism,  milder  than 
Grecian  despotism  generally,  and  productive  of  important  conse- 
quences to  Athens,  will  be  reserved  for  a  succeeding  chapter. 


1  Aristid§s,  in  noticing  this  story  of 
the  spreading  of  the  ashes  of  Sol6n  in 
Salamis,  treats  him  as  'ApxrjyeTTjs  of 
the  island  (Orat.  xlvi.  "YTre'p  rCou  rer- 
rdpuiv,  p.  172 ;  p.  230,  Dindorf).  The 
inscription  on  his  statue,  which  de- 
scribes him  as  born  in  Salamis,  can 
hardly  have  been  literally  true ;   for 


when  he  was  born,  Salami*  was  not 
incorporated  in  Attica.  But  it  may 
have  ueen  true  by  a  sort  of  adoption 
(see  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  62).  The  statue 
seems  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Salaminians  themselves,  a  long  time 
after  Sol6n :  see  Menage  ad  Diogen. 
Laert.  I.  c. 
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APPENDIX. 

The  explanation  which  M.  von  Savigny  gives  of  the  Nexi  and 
Addicti  under  the  old  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  (after  he  has 
refuted  the  elucidation  of  Niebuhr  on  the  same  subject),  while  it  throws 
great  light  on  the  historical  changes  in  Roman  legislation  on  that 
important  matter,  sets  forth  at  the  same  time  the  marked  difference 
made  in  the  procedure  of  Rome,  between  the  demand  of  the  creditor 
for  repayment  of  principal,  and  the  demand  for  payment  of  interest. 

The  primitive  Roman  law  distinguished  a  debt  arising  from  money 
lent  (pccunia  certa  credita)  from  debts  arising  out  of  contract,  delict, 
sale,  &c,  or  any  other  source  :  the  creditor  on  the  former  ground  had 
a  quick  and  easy  process,  by  which  he  acquired  the  fullest  power  over 
the  person  and  property  of  his  debtor.  After  the  debt  on  loan  was 
either  confessed  or  proved  before  the  magistrate,  thirty  days  were 
allowed  to  the  debtor  for  payment :  if  payment  was  not  made  within 
that  time,  the  creditor  laid  hold  of  him  (manus  injectio)  and  carried 
him  before  the  magistrate  again.  The  debtor  was  now  again  required 
either  to  pay  or  to  find  a  surety  (vindex)  ;  if  neither  of  these  demands 
were  complied  with,  the  creditor  took  possession  of  him  and  carried 
him  home,  where  he  kept  him  in  chains  for  two  months  ;  during 
which  interval  he  brought  him  before  the  prsetor  publicly  on  three 
successive  nundinse.  If  the  debt  was  not  paid  within  these  two 
months,  the  sentence  of  addiction  was  pronounced,  and  the  creditor 
became  empowered  either  to  put  his  debtor  to  death,  or  to  sell  him  for 
a  slave  (p.  81),  or  to  keep  him  at  forced  work,  without  any  restriction 
as  to  the  degree  of  ill-usage  which  might  be  inflicted  upon  him.  The 
judgment  of  the  magistrate  authorised  him,  besides,  to  seize  the  pro- 
perty of  his  debtor  wherever  he  could  find  any,  within  the  limits  suffi- 
cient for  payment :  this  was  one  of  the  points  which  Niebuhr  had 
denied. 

Such  was  the  old  law  of  Rome,  with  respect  to  the  consequences  of 
an  action  for  money  had  and  received,  for  more  than  a  century  after 
the  Twelve  Tables.  But  the  law  did  not  apply  this  stringent  personal 
execution  to  any  debt  except  that  arising  from  loan— and  even  in  that 
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debt  only  to  the  principal  money,  not  to  the  interest — which  latter  had 
to  be  claimed  by  a  process  both  more  gentle  and  less  efficient,  applying 
to  the  property  only  and  not  to  the  person  of  the  debtor.  Accordingly 
it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  creditor  to  devise  some  means  for  bring- 
ing his  claim  of  interest  under  the  same  stringent  process  as  his  claim 
for  the  principal ;  it  was  also  to  his  advantage,  if  his  claim  arose,  not 
out  of  money  lent,  but  out  of  sale,  compensation  for  injury,  or  any 
other  source,  to  give  to  it  the  form  of  an  action  for  money  lent.  Now 
the  Nexum,  or  Nexi  obligatio,  was  an  artifice — a  fictitious  loan — 
whereby  this  purpose  was  accomplished.  The  severe  process  which 
legally  belonged  only  to  the  recovery  of  the  principal  money,  was 
extended  by  the  Nexum  so  as  to  comprehend  the  interest ;  and  so  as 
to  comprehend  also  claims  for  money  arising  from  all  other  sources  (as 
well  as  from  loan),  wherein  the  law  gave  no  direct  recourse  except 
against  the  property  of  a  debtor.  The  Debitor  Nexus  was  made  liable 
by  this  legal  artifice  to  pass  into  the  condition  of  an  Addictns,  either 
without  having  borrowed  money  at  all,  or  for  the  interest  as  well  as 
for  the  principal  of  that  which  he  had  borrowed. 

The  Lex  Poetelia,  passed  about  B.C.  325,  liberated  all  the  Nexi  then 
under  liability,  and  interdicted  the  Ncxi  obligatio  for  ever  afterwards 
(Cicero,  De  Republ.  ii.  34  ;  Livy,  viii.  28).  Here,  as  in  the  Seisachtheia 
of  Solon,  the  existing  contracts  were  cancelled,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  whole  class  of  simiiar  contracts  were  forbidden  for  the  future. 

But  though  the  Nexi  obligatio  was  thus  abolished,  the  old  stringent 
remedy  still  continued  against  the  debtor  on  loan,  as  far  as  the  prin- 
cipal sum  borrowed,  apart  from  interest.  Some  mitigations  were 
introduced :  by  Lex  Julia,  the  still  more  important  provision  was  added, 
that  the  debtor  by  means  of  a  Cessio  Bonorum  might  save  his  person 
from  seizure.  But  this  Cessio  Bonorum  was  coupled  with  conditions 
which  could  not  always  be  fulfilled,  nor  was  the  debtor  admitted  to 
the  benefit  of  it,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  carelessness  or  dishonesty. 
Accordingly  the  old  stringent  process,  and  the  addiction  in  which  it 
ended,  though  it  became  less  frequent,  still  continued  throughout  the 
course  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  even  down  to  the  time  of  Justinian. 
The  private  prison,  with  adjudicated  debtors  working  in  it,  was  still 
the  appendage  to  a  Roman  moneylender's  house,  even  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  after  the  Christian  aera,  though  the  practice  seems 
to  have  become  rarer  and  rarer.  The  status  of  the  Addictus  Debitor, 
with  its  peculiar  rights  and  obligations,  is  discussed  by  Quintilian 
(vii.  3);  and  Aulus  Gellius  (a.d.  160)  observes — "Addici  namque 
nuno  et  vinciri  multos  videmus,  quia  vinculorum  poenam  deterrimi 
lioniines  contemnunt".     (xx.  1.) 
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If  the  Addidus  Debitor  was  adjudged  to  several  creditors,  they  were 
allowed  by  the  Twelve  Tables  to  divide  his  body  among  them.  No 
example  was  known  of  this  power  having  been  ever  carried  into  effect, 
but  the  law  was  understood  to  give  the  power  distinctly. 

It  is  useful  to  have  before  us  the  old  Roman  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  partly  as  a  point  of  comparison  with  the  ante-Solonian  practice 
in  Attica,  partly  to  illustrate  the  difference  drawn  in  an  early  state  of 
society  between  the  claim  for  the  principal  and  the  claim  for  the 
interest. 

See  the  Abhandlung  of  Yon  Savigny  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  for  1833,  p.  70—103  ;  the  subject  is  also  treated  by 
the  same  admirable  expositor  in  his  System  des  heutigen  Romischen 
Rechts,  vol.  v.  sect.  19,  and  in  Beilage  xi.  10,  11  of  that  volume. 

The  same  peculiar  stringent  process,  which  was  available  in  the  case 
jf  an  action  for  pecunia  certa  credita,  was  also  specially  extended  to  the 
surety,  who  had  paid  down  money  to  liquidate  another  man's  debt ; 
the  debtor,  if  insolvent,  became  his  Addictus— this  was  the  Actio 
Depensi.  I  have  already  remarked  in  a,  former  note,  that  In  the  Attic 
law,  a  case  analogous  to  this  was  the  only  one  in  which  the  original 
remedy  against  the  person  of  the  debtor  was  always  maintained.  When 
a  man  had  paid  money  to  redeem  a  citizen  from  captivity,  the  latter, 
if  he  did  not  repay  it,  became  the  slave  of  the  party  who  had  advanced 
the  money. 

"Walter  (Geschichte  des  Romischen  Rechts,  sect.  583 — 715,  2nd 
ed.)  calls  in  question  the  above  explanation  of  Von  Savigny,  on 
grounds  which  do  not  appear  to  me  sufficient. 

How  long  the  feeling  continued,  that  it  was  immoral  and  irreligious 
to  receive  any  interest  at  all  for  money  lent,  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  notice  respecting  the  state  of  the  law  in  France  even  down 
to  1789  :— 

"  Avant  la  Revolution  Francaise  (de  1789)  le  prSt  a  interSt  n'etait 
pas  egalement  admis  dans  les  di verses  parties  du  royaume.  Dans  les 
pays  de  droit  ecrit,  il  etait  permis  de  stipuler  l'inte*r6t  des  deniers 
pretes :  mais  la  jurisprudence  des  parlemens  resistait  souvent  a  cet 
usage.  Suivant  le  droit  commun  des  pays  coutumiers,  on  ne  pouvait 
stipuler  aucun  interet  pour  le  pr£t  appele  en  droit  mutuum.  On  tenait 
pour  maxime  que  l'argent  ne  pxoduisant  rien  par  lui-mSme,  un  tel  pret 
devait  etre  gratuit :  que  la  perception  d'interets  etait  une  usure  :  a  cet 
egard,  on  admettait  assez  generalement  les  principes  du  droit  canonique. 
Du  reste,  la  legislation  et  la  jurisprudence  variaient  suivant  les  loca- 
lity et  suivant  la  nature  des  contrats  et  des  obligations."  (Carette, 
Lois  Annotecs,  ou  Lois,  D^crets,  Ordonnances,  Faria,  1813 ;  Note  ens 
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le  Decret  de  l'Assemblee  Rationale  concernant  le  PrSt  et  InterSt, 
Aout  11,  1789.) 

The  National  Assembly  declared  the  legality  of  all  loans  on  interest, 
"suivant  le  taux  determine"  par  la  loi,"  but  did  not  then  fix  any 
special  rate.  "  Le  decret  du  11  Avril,  1793,  defendit  la  vente  et  l'achat 
du  numeraire."  "La  loi  du  6  floreal,  an  in.,  declara  que  Tor  et 
l'argent  sont  marchandises  ;  mais  elle  fut  rapportee  par  le  decret  du  2 
prairial  suivant.  Les  articles  1905  et  1907  du  Code  Civil  permettent 
le  pr?t  a  interet,  mais  au  taux  fixe  ou  autorise  par  la  loi.  La  loi  du 
3  Sept. ,  1807,  a  fixe  le  taux  d'inteVet  a  5  per  cent,  en  matiere  civile  et  a 
6  per  cent,  en  matiere  commerciale." 

The  article  on  Lending-houses,  in  Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions 
(vol.  iii.  pp.  9  —  50),  is  highly  interesting  and  instructive  on  the  same 
subject.  It  traces  the  gradual  calling  in  question,  mitigation,  and 
disappearance  of  the  ancient  antipathy  against  taking  interest  for 
money  ;  an  antipathy  long  sanctioned  by  the  ecclesiastics  as  well  as 
by  the  jurists.  Lending-houses,  or  Monts  de  Piete,  were  first  com- 
menced in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  some 
Franciscan  monks,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  poor  borrowers  from 
the  exorbitant  exactions  of  the  Jews  :  Pope  Pius  II.  (iEneas  Silvius, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Popes,  about  1458—1464)  was  the  first  who 
approved  of  one  of  them  at  Perugia,  but  even  the  papal  sanction  was 
long  combated  by  a  large  proportion  of  ecclesiastics.  At  first  it  was 
to  be  purely  charitable  ;  not  only  neither  giving  interest  to  those  who 
contributed  money,  nor  taking  interest  from  the  borrowers — but  not 
even  providing  fixed  pay  to  the  administrators  :  interest  was  tacitly 
taken,  but  the  popes  were  a  long  time  before  they  would  formally 
approve  of  such  a  practice.  "  At  Vicenza,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
reproach  of  usury,  the  artifice  was  employed  of  not  demanding  any 
interest,  but  admonishing  the  borrowers  that  they  should  give  a 
remuneration  according  to  their  piety  and  ability."  (p.  31.)  The 
Dominicans,  partisans  of  the  old  doctrine,  called  these  establishments 
Montes  Impictatis.  A  Franciscan  monk,  Bernardinus,  one  of  the 
most  active  promoters  of  the  Monts  de  Piete,  did  not  venture  to 
defend,  but  only  to  excuse  as  an  unavoidable  evil,  the  payment  of 
wages  to  the  clerks  and  administrators  :  "  Speciosius  et  religiosius 
fatebatur  Bernardinus  fore,  si  absque  ullo  penitus  obolo  et  pretio 
mutuum  daretur  et  commodaretur  libere  pecunia,  sed  pium  opus  et 
pauperum  subsidium  exiguo  sic  duraturum  tempore.  Non  enim 
(inquit)  tantus  est  ardor  hominum,  ut  gubernatores  et  officiales,  Mon- 
tium  ministerio  necessarii,  velint  laborem  hunc  omnem  gratis  subire  : 
Muod  si  remunerandi  sint  ex  sorte  principal!,  vel  ipso  deposito.  seu 
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cxili  Montium  serario,  brevi  exhaurietur,  et  commodum  opportu- 
numque  istud  pauperum  refugium  ubique  peribit."    (p.  33.) 

The  Council  of  Trent,  during  the  following  century,  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  legality  and  usefulness  of  these  lending-houses,  and 
this  has  since  been  understood  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  Catholic 
Church  generally. 

To  trace  this  gradual  change  of  moral  feeling  is  highly  instructive 
—the  more  so,  as  that  general  basis  of  sentiment,  of  which  the 
antipathy  against  lending  money  on  interest  is  only  a  particular  case, 
still  prevails  largely  in  society  and  directs  the  current  of  moral  appro- 
bation and  disapprobation.  In  some  nations,  as  among  the  ancient 
Persians  before  Cyrus,  this  sentiment  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to 
repudiate  and  despise  all  buying  and  selling.  (Herodot.  i.  153.) 
With  many,  the  principle  of  reciprocity  in  human  dealings  appears, 
when  conceived  in  theory,  odious  and  contemptible,  and  goes  by  some 
bad  name,  such  as  egoism,  selfishness,  calculation,  political  economy, 
&c. ;  the  only  sentiment  which  they  will  admit  in  theory,  is,  that  the 
man  who  has,  ought  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  give  away  to  him  who 
has  not ;  while  the  latter  is  encouraged  to  expect  and  require  such 
gratuitous  donation, 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

EUBCEA-CYCLADES. 

Among  the  Ionic  portion  of  Hellas  are  to  be  reckoned  (besides 
The  islands  -Athens)  Eubcea,  and  the  numerous  group  of  islands 
called  included  between   the   southernmost   Eubcean  pro- 

yca  es.  montory,  the  eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  and  the 
north-western  coast  of  Krete.  Of  these  islands  some  are  to  be 
considered  as  outlying  prolongations,  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
of  the  mountain-system  of  Attica  ;  others,  of  that  of  Eubosa ; 
while  a  certain  number  of  them  lie  apart  from  either  system, 
and  seem  referable  to  a  volcanic  origin.1  To  the  first  class  belong 
Keos,  Kythnus,  Seriphus,  Pholegandrus,  Sikinus,  Gyarus,  Syra, 
Paros,  and  Antiparos ;  to  the  second  class,  Andros,  Tenos, 
Mykonos,  Delos,  Naxos,  Amorgos  ;  to  the  third  class,  Kimolus, 
Melos,  Thera.  These  islands  passed  amongst  the  ancients  by  the 
general  names  of  Cyclades  and  Sporades  ;  the  former  denomination 
being  commonly  understood  to  comprise  those  which  immediately 
surrounded  the  sacred  island  of  Delos, — the  latter  being  given  to 
those  which  lay  more  scattered  and  apart.  But  the  names  are 
not  applied  with  uniformity  or  steadiness  even  in  ancient  times  : 
at  present,  the  whole  group  are  usually  known  by  the  title  of 
Cyclades. 

The  population  of  these  islands  was  called  Ionic — with  the 
exception  of  Styra  and  Karystus  in  the  southern  part  of  Eubcea, 
and  the  island  of  Kythnus,  which  were  peopled  by  Dryopes,2  the 
same  tribe  as  those  who  have  been  already  remarked  in  the 
Argolic  peninsula ;  and  with  the  exception  also  of  Melos  and 
Thera,  which  were  colonies  from  Sparta. 

i  See  Fiedler,  Reisen  d**-      ^riechenland,  toI.  li.  p.  87- 
*  Herodot.  Till.  46 ;  T*  tSI.  W. 
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The  island  of  Eubcea,  long  and  narrow  like  Krete,  and 
exhibiting  a  continuous  backbone  of  lofty  mountains 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  is  separated  from  Bceotia 
at  one  point  by  a  strait  so  narrow  (celebrated  in  antiquity  under 
the  name  of  the  Euripus),  that  the  two  were  connected  by  a 
bridge  for  a  large  portion  of  the  historical  period  of  Greece, 
erected  during  the  later  times  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Chalkis.1  Its  general  want  of  breadth  leaves 
little  room  for  plains.  The  area  of  the  island  consists  principally 
of  mountain,  rock,  dell,  and  ravine,  suited  in  many  parts  for 
pasture,  but  rarely  convenient  for  grain-culture  or  town  habita- 
tions. Some  plains  there  were,  however,  of  great  fertility, 
especially  that  of  Lelantum,3  bordering  on  the  sea  near  Chalkis, 
and  continuing  from  that  city  in  a  southerly  direction  towards 
Eretria.  Chalkis  and  Eretria,  both  situated  on  the  western 
coast,  and  both  occupying  parts  of  this  fertile  plain,  were  the  two 
principal  places  in  the  island  :  the  domain  of  each  seems  to  have 
extended  across  the  island  from  sea  to  sea.3  Towards  the  northern 
end  of  the  island  were  situated  Histioea,  afterwards  called  Oreus 
— as  well  as  Kerinthus  and  Dium  :  Athenae  Diades,  ^Edepsus, 
Mgse,  and  Orobise,  are  also  mentioned  on  the  north-western  coast 
over  against  Lokris.  Dystus,  Styra,  and  Karystus  are  made 
known  to  us  in  the  portion  of  the  island  south  of  Eretria — the 
two  latter  opposite  to  the  Attic  demes  Halae  Araphenides  and 
Prasiae.4  The  wide  extent  of  the  island  of  Eubcea 
was  thus  distributed  between  six  or  seven  cities,  the  seventowns 
larger  and  central  portion  belonging  to  Chalkis  EretSa^o 
and  Eretria.  But  the  extensive  mountain  lands, 
applicable  only  for  pastures  in  the  summer — for  the  most  part 
public  lands,  let  out  for  pasture  to  such  proprietors  as  had  the 
means  of  providing  winter  sustenance  elsewhere  for  their  cattle, 
— were  never  visited  by  any  one  except  the  shepherds.     They 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  47.  Skyrus  as  opposite  to  Eretria,  the  ter- 

2  Kallimachus,  Hymn,  ad  Delum,  ritory  of  which  must  therefore  have 
289,  with  Spanheim's  note  ;  Theognis,  included  a  portion  of  the  eastern  coast 
v.  888  ;  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  8,  5.  of  Euboea,  as  well  as  the  western.    He 

See    Leake,    Travels    in   Northern  recognises  only  four  cities  in  the  island 

Greece,  vol.    ii.    ch.  14,    p.    254,    seq.  —  Karystus,    Eretria,    Chalkis,    and 

The  passage  of  Theognis  leads  to  the  Hestisea. 

belief  that  Kerinthus  formed  part  of        4  Mannert,   Geograph.    der   Gr.    u. 

the  territory  of  Chalkis.  R5m.  part  viii.  book  i.  c.  16,  p.  248 ; 

*  Skylax  (o.  59)  treats  the  island  of  Strabo,  x.  p.  445— 449. 
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were  hardly  better  known  to  the  citizens  resident  in  Chalkis  and 
Eretria  than  if  they  had  been  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
^Sgean.1 

The  towns  above  enumerated  in  Euboea,  excepting  Athense 
How  Diades,  all  find  a  place  in  the  Iliad.     Of  their  history 

peopled.  we  know  n0  particulars  until  considerably  after  776 
b.c.  .  They  are  first  introduced  to  us  as  Ionic,  though  in  Homer 
the  population  are  called  Abantes.  The  Greek  authors  are  never 
at  a  loss  to  give  us  the  etymology  of  a  name.  While  Aristotle 
tells  us  that  the  Abantes  were  Thracians  who  had  passed  over 
into  the  island  from  Abae  in  Ph6kis,  Hesiod  deduces  the  name  of 
Eubcea  from  the  cow  16. 2  Hellopia,  a  district  near  Histiaea,  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Hellops  son  of  Ion :  according  to 
others,  iEklus  and  Kothus,  two  Athenians,3  were  the  founders, 
the  former  of  Eretria,  the  latter  of  Chalkis  and  Kerinthus  :  and 
we  are  told,  that  among  the  demes  of  Attica,  there  were  two 
named  Histiaea  and  Eretria,  from  whence  some  contended  that 
the  appellations  of  the  two  Eubcean  towns  were  derived.  Though 
Herodotus  represents  the  population  of  Styra  as  Dryopian,  there 
were  others  who  contended  that  the  town  had  originally  been 
peopled  from  Marathon  and  the  Tetrapolis  of  Attica,  partly  from 
the  deme  called  Steireis.  The  principal  writers  whom  Strabo 
consulted  seem  to  trace  the  population  of  Euboea,  by  one  means 
or  another,  to  an  Attic  origin  ;  though  there  were  peculiarities 
in  the  Eretrian  dialect  which  gave  rise  to  the  supposition  that 

1  The  seventh  Oration  of  Dio  Chry-  Euboic  city  consisted  of  barren  moun- 

sostom,  which  describes  his  shipwreck  tain  (p.  232) ;  it  must  probably  have 

near  Cape  Kaphareus,  on  the  island  of  been  Karystus. 

Euboea,  and  the  shelter  and  kindness        The  high  lands  of  Euboea  were  both 

which   he    experienced   from  a   poor  uninhabited  and  difficult  of  approach, 

mountain  huntsman,  presents  one  of  even  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mara- 

the  most  interesting  pictures  remain-  th&n,  when  Chalkis  and  Eretria  had 

ing,  of  this  purely  rustic  portion  of  the  not  greatly  declined  from  the  maximum 

Greek  population  (Or.  vii.  p.  221  seq.)—  of   their   power  :   the   inhabitants  of 

men  who  never  entered  the  city,  and  Eretria  looked  to  ra  a*pa  ttJ?  Evj3ou}s 

were  strangers  to  the  habits,  manners,  as  a  refuge  against  the  Persian  force 

and  dress  there  prevailing— men  who  under  Datis  (Herod,  vii.  100). 
drank  milk  and  were  clothed  in  skins        2  of.raV)0  x  D  445 
(•yaAa/troTTOTos  avrjp,  ovpei/3ara?,  Eurip.  '       "* 

Elektr.   169),  yet   nevertheless  (as   it        3  Plutarch,  Qusest.    Graec.   p.    296  : 

seems)  possessing  right  of  citizenship  Strab.  x.  p.  446  (whose  statements  are 

(p.  238)  which  they  never  exercised,  very  perplexed) :  VeUeius  Patercul.  i. 

The  industry  of  the  poor  men  visited  4. 

by  Dion  had  brought  into  cultivation        According  to  Skymnus  the  Chian  (v. 

a  little  garden  and  field  in  a  desert  572),  Chalkis  was  founded  by  Pand6rus 

spot  near  Kaphareus.  son  of  Erechtheus,  and  Kerinthus  by 

Two-thirds  of  the  territory  of  this  Koth6n,  from  Athens. 
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they  had  been  joined  by  settlers  from  Elis,  or  from  the  Triphylian 
Makistus, 

Our  earliest  historical  intimations  represent  Chalkis  and  Eretria 
as  the  wealthiest,  most  powerful,  and  most  enter- 
prising Ionic  cities  in  European  Greece — apparently  ofchalkis61 
surpassing  Athens,  and  not  inferior  to  Samoa  or  Sretriav 
Miletus.  Besides  the  fertility  of  the  plain  Lelantum, 
Chalkis  possessed  the  advantage  of  copper  and  iron  ore — obtained 
in  immediate  proximity  both  to  the  city  and  to  the  sea — which 
her  citizens  smelted  and  converted  into  arms  and  other 
implements,  with  a  very  profitable  result.  The  Chalkidic  sword 
acquired  a  distinctive  renown.1  In  this  mineral  source  of  wealth 
several  of  the  other  islands  shared  :  iron  ore  is  found  in  Keos, 
Kythnus,  and  Seriphus,  and  traces  are  still  evident  in  the  latter 
island  of  extensive  smelting  formerly  practised.3  Moreover  in 
Siphnus,  there  were  in  early  times  veins  of  silver  and  gold,  by 
which  the  inhabitants  were  greatly  enriched  ;  though  their  large 
acquisitions,  attested  by  the  magnitude  of  the  tithe  3  which  they 
offered  at  the  Delphian  temple,  were  only  of  temporary  duration, 
and  belong  principally  to  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  before 
the  Christian  aera.  The  island  of  Naxos  too  was  at  an  early  day 
wealthy  and  populous.  Andros,  Tenos,  Keos,  and  several  other 
islands  were  at  one  time  reduced  to  dependence  upon  Eretria  :4 
other  islands  seem  to  have  been  in  like  manner  dependent  upon 
Naxos,  which  at  the  time  immediately  preceding  the  Ionic  revolt 
possessed  a  considerable  maritime  force,  and  could  muster  8000 
heavy-armed  citizens 5 — a  very  large  force  for  any  single  Grecian 

1  Strabo,  x.  p.  446.— Ilap  Se  XaXxt.  3  Herodot.  iii.  57.  Siphnus,  how- 
Slko.1  o-ira0ai  (Allbeus,  Fragm.  7,  Schnei-  ever,  was  still  of  considerable  wealth 
dewin)— Xa\Ki8i/cbv  n-orrjptov  (Aristo-  and  importance  about  380  B.C.,— see 
phan.  Equit.  237)— certainly  belongs  to  Isokrates,  Or.  xix.  (JEgin.)  s.  9 — 47. 
the  Euboic  Chalkis,  not  to  the  Thra-  The  Siphnians,  in  an  evil  hour,  com- 
kian  ChalkidikS.  Boeckh,  Staatshaus-  mitted  the  wrong  of  withholding  their 
halt,  der  Athener,  vol.  ii.  p.  284,  App.  tithe  :  the  sea  soon  rushed  in  and  ren- 
xi.,  cites  XaAxiSi/ca  Trorrjpia  in  an  in-  dered  the  mines  ever  afterwards  un- 
scription:  compare  Steph.  Byz.  XaAia's.  workable  (Pausan.  x.  11,  2). 

— Nav<riKA.eiTijs  EujSoiijs,  Homer,  Hymn.  4  Strabo,  x.  p.  448. 

Apoll.  219.  6  Herodot.    v.    31.      Compare    the 

2  See  the  mineralogical  account  of  accounts  of  these  various  islands  in 
the  islands  in  Fiedler  (Reisen,  vol.  ii.  the  recent  voyages  of  Professor  Ross, 
pp.  88,  118,  562).  Reisen  auf  den  Griechischen  Inseln, 

.The    copper    and    iron    ore    near  vol.  i.  letter  2 ;  vol.  ii.  letter  15. 
Chalkis  had  ceased  to  be  worked  even        The   population  of  Naxos  is  now 

in  the  time  of  Strabo:  Fiedler  indicates  about  11,000  souls;  that  of  Andros, 

the  probable  site  (vol.  i.  p.  443).  15,000  (Ross,  vol.  i.  p,  28 ;  vol  ii.  p.  22) 
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city.  The  military  force  of  Eretria  was  not  much  inferior  ;  for 
in  the  temple  of  the  Amarynthian  Artemis,  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  city,  to  which  the  Eretrians  were  in  the  habit  of 
marching  in  solemn  procession  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the 
goddess,  there  stood  an  ancient  column  setting  forth  that  the 
procession  had  been  performed  by  no  less  than  3000  hoplites,  600 
horsemen,  and  60  chariots.1  The  date  of  this  inscription  cannot 
be  known,  but  it  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  45th  Olympiad 
or  600  B.C. — near  about  the  time  of  the  Solonian  legislation. 
Ohalkis  was  still  more  powerful  than  Eretria :  both  were  in  early 
times  governed  by  an  oligarchy,  which  among  the  Chalkidians 
was  called  the  Hippobotae  or  Horsefeeders — proprietors  probably 
of  most  part  of  the  plain  called  Lelantum,  and  employing  the 
adjoining  mountains  as  summer  pasture  for  their  herds.  The 
extent  of  their  property  is  attested  by  the  large  number  of  4000 
Kleruchs  or  out-freemen,  whom  Athens  quartered  upon  their 
lands,  after  the  victory  gained  over  them  when  they  assisted  the 
expelled  Hippias  in  his  efforts  to  regain  the  Athenian  sceptre.2 

Confining  our  attention,  as  we  now  do,  to  the  first  two  centuries 
of  Grecian  history,  or  the  interval  between  776  B.C.  and  560  B.C., 
there  are  scarce  any  facts  which  we  can  produce  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  these  Ionic  islands.  Two  or  three  circumstances, 
however,  may  be  named  which  go  to  confirm  our  idea  of  their 
early  wealth  and  importance. 

1.  The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  presents  to  us  the  island  of 
Delos  as  the  centre  of  a  great  periodical  festival  in 
festival  at  honour  of  Apollo,  celebrated  by  all  the  cities,  insular 
crowded  an(^  continental,  of  the  Ionic  name.  What  the  date 
and  of  this  hymn  is,  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 

Thucydides  quotes  it  without  hesitation  as  the 
production  of  Homer,  and  doubtless  it  was  in  his  time  universally 
accepted  as  such — though  modern  critics  concur  in  regarding 
both  that  and  the  other  hymns  as  much  later  than  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  Yet  it  cannot  probably  be  later  than  600  B.c.  The 
description  of  the  Ionic  visitors  presented  to  us  in  this  hymn  is 

But  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the        i  Strabo,  I.  c. 
Naxian  plain  perfectly  suffice  for  that        2  Herodot.  v.  77  ;  Aristoteles,  Frag- 

aggregate  population  of  100,000  souls,  ment  Trepi  UokiTeiSiv,  ed.  Neumann,  p. 

which  seems  implied  in  the  account  of  111—112  :  compare  Aristot.  Polit.  iv. 

Herodotus.  8,  2. 
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splendid  and  imposing.  The  number  of  their  ships,  the  display 
of  their  finery,  the  beauty  of  their  women,  the  athletic  exhibitions, 
as  well  as  the  matches  of  song  and  dance — all  these  are  represented 
as  making  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  the  spectator : x  "  the 
assembled  Ionians  look  as  if  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  old 
age  or  death  ".  Such  was  the  magnificence  of  which  Delos  was 
the  periodical  theatre,  calling  forth  the  voices  and  poetical  genius 
not  merely  of  itinerant  bards,  but  also  of  the  Delian  maidens  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  during  the  century  preceding  560  B.C.  At 
that  time  it  was  the  great  central  festival  of  the  Ionians  in  Asia 
and  Europe ;  frequented  by  the  twelve  Ionic  cities  in  and  near  Asia 
Minor,  as  well  as  by  Athens  and  Chalkis  in  Europe.  It  had  not 
yet  been  superseded  by  the  Ephesia  as  the  exclusive  festival  of 
these  Asiatics  :  nor  had  the  Panathensea  of  Athens  reached  th? 
importance  which  afterwards  came  to  belong  to  them  during  tht 
plenitude  of  the  Athenian  power. 

We  find  both  Polykrates  of  Samos  and  Peisistratus  of  Athens 
taking  a  warm  interest  in  the  sanctity  of  Delos  and  the  celebrity 
of  her  festival.2  But  it  was  partly  the  rise  of  these  two  great 
Ionian  despots,  partly  the  conquests  of  the  Persians  in 
Asia  Minor,  which  broke  up  the  independence  of  the  aboutC56oe 
numerous  petty  Ionian  cities,  during  the  last  half  of  thereof U3eS 
the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  sera  ;  hence  the 
great  festival  at  Delos  gradually  declined  in  importance.  Though 
never  wholly  intermitted,  it  was  shorn  of  much  of  its  previous 
ornament,  and  especially  of  that  which  constituted  the  first  of  all 
ornaments — the  crowd  of  joyous  visitors.  And  Thucydides, 
when  he  notices  the  attempt  made  by  the  Athenians  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  in  the  height  of  their  naval  supremacy,  to 
revive  the  Delian  festival,  quotes  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo 
as  a  certificate  of  its  foregone  and  long-forgotten  splendour.  We 
perceive  that  even  he  could  find  no  better  evidence  than  this 
hymn,  for  Grecian  transactions  of  a  century  anterior  to  Peisistratus 
and  we  may  therefore  judge  how  imperfectly  the  history  of  this 

i  Horn.  Hymn.  Apoll.  Del.  140— 176 ;    Jiavr^v  ydp  ksv  ISoito  xaptf,  rtp^airo  ii 
Thucyd.  iii.  104 :  0vixbi>, 

_    ,       ,    ,«      ,  »    .    '  „..„   -.,.„„„,      Avopas     r     ei<ropotav,     koaalcuivov?     7* 

*aiTj    k    aOavarovt  ««t  ayijpcos  efifievai  yVValKat, 

*0«  t6t'  4naVTtd*«    W  'U»»'*    Woooi     N^is  t*  •«tt«,^,«6T»»xi»<MaTairoAAa'. 

,:,„•  2  Thucyd.  «i.  104. 
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period  wm  known  to  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  Peloponnesian 
Homeric  war>  The  hymn  is  exceedingly  precious  as  an  historical 
thmD  !h  document,  because  it  attests  to  us  a  transitory  glory 
Apollo—  and  extensive  association  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  on  both 
a^to  early  8^es  °f  the  -<Egean  Sea,  which  the  conquests  of  the 
Ionic  life.  Lydians  first,  and  of  the  Persians  afterwards,  overthrew 
— a  time  when  the  hair  of  the  wealthy  Athenian  was  decorated 
with  golden  ornaments,  and  his  tunic  made  of  linen,1  like  that 
of  the  Milesians  and  Ephesians,  instead  of  the  more  sober 
costume  and  woollen  clothing  which  he  subsequently  copied  from 
Sparta  and  Peloponnesus — a  time  too  when  the  Ionic  name  had 
not  yet  contracted  that  stain  of  effeminacy  and  cowardice  which 
stood  imprinted  upon  it  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
and  which  grew  partly  out  of  the  subjugation  of  the  Asiatic 
Ionians  by  Persia,  partly  out  of  the  antipathy  of  the  Peloponnesian 
Dorians  to  Athens.  The  author  of  the  Homeric  hymn,  in 
describing  the  proud  Ionians  who  thronged  in  his  day  to  the 
Delian  festival,  could  hardly  have  anticipated  a  time  to  come 
when  the  name  Ionian  would  become  a  reproach,  such  as  the 
European  Greeks,  to  whom  it  really  belonged,  were  desirous  of 
disclaiming.2 

2.  Another  illustrative  fact  in  reference  both  to  the  Ionians 
War  generally,  and  to  Chalkis  and  Eretria  in  particular, 

between  during  the  century  anterior  to  Peisistratus,  is  to  be 
Eretria  in  found  in  the  war  between  these  two  cities  respecting 
^extensive  ^e  ^ert;^e  plain  Lelantum  which  lay  between  them, 
alliances  In  general,  it  appears,  these  two  important  towns 
maintained  harmonious  relations.  But  there  were 
some  occasions  of  dispute,  and  one  in  particular,  wherein  a 
formidable  war  ensued  between  them,  several  allies  joining  with 
each.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  was  the  only  war  known  to 
Thucydides  (anterior  to  the  Persian  conquest)  which  had  risen 
above  the  dignity  of  a  mere  quarrel  between  neighbours  :  and  in 
which  so  many  different  states  manifested  a  disposition  to  inter- 
fere, as  to  impart  to  it  a  semi- Hellenic  character.3    Respecting 

1  Thucyd.  i.  6.  Sia  to  a/3poStaiTov,  &c.  Herodotus,  but  not  equally  admissible 

3  Herodot.  i.  143.    01  pep  wv  aAAot  in  regard  to  the  earlier  times.    Com- 

'Io)»'e?  Kal  oi  'A6r)valoi  e<f>vyoi>  to  ovvofia,  pare  Thucyd.  i.  124 (with  the  Scholium), 

ov    /SovAo/if  vol    Iwves    Ke/cA.T)o-0ai  —  an  and  also  T.  9 ;  viii.  25. 
assertion  unquestionable  with  reference        'Thucyd.  L  15.     The  second  Mes- 

to  the  times  immediately  preoediug  senian  war  c      ot  have  appeared  to 
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the.  allies  of  each  party  on  this  occasion  we  know  only,  that  the 
Milesians  lent  assistance  io  Eretria,  and  the  Samians,  as  well  as 
the  Thessalians  and  the  Chalkidic  colonies  in  Thrace,  to  Chalkis. 
A  column,  still  visible  during  the  time  of  Strabo  in  the  temple  of 
the  Amarynthian  Artemis  near  Eretria,  recorded  the  covenant 
entered  into  mutually  by  the  two  belligerents,  to  abstain  from 
missiles,  and  to  employ  nothing  but  hand  weapons.  The 
Eretrians  are  said  to  have  been  superior  in  horse,  but  they  were 
vanquished  in  the  battle  :  the  tomb  of  Kleomachus  of  Pharsalus, 
a  distinguished  warrior  who  had  perished  in  the  cause  of  the 
Chalkidians,  was  erected  in  the  agora  of  Chalkis.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  date,  the  duration,  or  the  particulars  of  this  war;1 
but  it  seems  that  the  Eretrians  were  worsted,  though  their  city 
always  maintained  its  dignity  as  the  second  state  in  the  island. 
Chalkis  was  decidedly  the  first,  and  continued  to  be  flourishing, 
populous,  and  commercial,  long  after  it  had  lost  its  political 
importance  throughout  all  the  period  of  Grecian  independent 
history.2 

3.  Of  the  importance  of  Chalkis  and  Eretria,  during  the  seventh 
and  part  of  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian   Commerce 
sera,    we    gather    other    evidences — partly    in    the   and  colonies 
numerous  colonies  founded  by  them  (to  which  I  shall   £nd  Eretria 
advert    in  a   subsequent    chapter), — partly    in    the   ~^gbQfic 
prevalence  throughout  a  large  portion  of  Greece,  of  money  and 
the  Euboic  scale  of  weight  and  money.     What  the  weig 
quantities  and  proportions  of  th;o  scale  were  has  been  first  shown 
by  M.  Boeckh  in  his  "  Metrologie".    It  was  of  Eastern  origin,  and 
the  gold  collected  by  Dareius  in  tribute  throughout  the  vast 
Persian  empire  was  ordered  to  be  delivered  in  Euboic  talents. 

Thucydidfis  as  having  enlisted  so  many    Lelantum.     But  it  appears  that  Plu- 
allies  on  each  side  as  Pausanias  repre-    tarch  threw  out  the  lines  as  spurious, 


though  he  acknowledges  Amphidamas 

Straho,  viii.  p.  448;  Herodot.  v.  99;  as  a  vigorous  champion  of  Chalkis  in 

Plutarch,  Amator.  p.  760— valuable  by  this  war.    See  Septem  Sapient.  Conviv. 

the  reference  to  Aristotle.  c.  10,  p.  153. 

Hesiod  passed  over  from  Askra  to        This  visit  of  Hesiod  to  Chalkis  was 

Chalkis  (on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  represented  as  the  scene  of  his  poetical 

games  celebrated  by  the  sons  of  Am-  competition    with    and    victory   over 

phidamas  in  honour  of  their  deceased  Homer   (see   the   Certamen  Horn,  et 

father),  and  gained  a  tripod  as  prize  Hes.  p.  315,  ed.  Gottl.). 
by  his  song  or  recital  (Opp.  Di.  656).         2  See   the    striking   description    of 

According  to  the  Scholia,  Amphidamas  Chalkis  given  by  Dikaearchus  in  the 

was  king  of  Chalkis,  who  perished  in  Bio?  *EA\a5os  (Fragment,  p.  146,  ed. 

the  war  against   Eretria    respecting  Fuhr) 
2—34* 
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Its  divisions — the  talent  equal  to  60  minae,  the  mina  equal  to  100 
drachms,  the  drachm  equal  to  6  obols — were  the  same  as  those  of 
the  scale  called  iEginaean,  introduced  by  Pheidon  of  Argos.  But 
the  six  obols  of  the  Euboic  drachm  contained  a  weight  of  silver 
equal  only  to  five  iEginaean  obols,  so  that  the  Euboic  denominations 
— drachm,  mina,  and  talent — were  equal  only  to  five-sixths  of 
the  same  denominations  in  the  iEginaean  scale.  It  was  the 
Euboic  scale  which  prevailed  at  Athens  before  the  debasement 

introduced  by  Solon  ;  which  debasement  (amounting 
different  *°  about  27  per  cent,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a 
Grecian  previous  chapter)  created  a  third  scale  called  the 
iEginaean  Attic,  distinct  both  from  the  iEginaean  and  Euboic — 
Attic—their  standing  to  the  former  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  5,  and  to  the 
eafh  ^h  r     ^atter  *n  tne  rati°  °f  18  :  25.     It  seems  plain  that  the 

Euboic  scale  was  adopted  by  the  Ionians  through 
their  intercourse  with  the  Lydians 1  and  other  Asiatics,  and  that 
it  became  naturalised  among  their  cities  under  the  name  of  the 
Euboic,  because  Chalkis  and  Eretria  were  the  most  actively 
commercial  states  in  the  iEgean — just  as  the  superior  commerce 
of  iEgina,  among  the  Dorian  states,  had  given  to  the  scale 
introduced  by  Pheidon  of  Argos  the  name  of  iEginaean.  The 
fact  of  its  being  so  called  indicates  a  time  when  these  two 
Eubcean  cities  surpassed  Athens  in  maritime  power  and  extended 
commercial  relations,  and  when  they  stood  among  the  foremost 
of  the  Ionic  cities  throughout  Greece.  The  Euboic  scale,  after 
having  been  debased  by  Soldn  in  reference  to  coinage  and  money, 
still  continued  in  use  at  Athens  for  merchandise.  The  Attic 
mercantile  mina  retained  its  primitive  Euboic  weight.2 

*  Herodot.  i.  94.  a  See  Boeckh's  Metrologie,  c.  8  and  9 
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